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PREFACE. 


It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we  are  at  length  ahle  to  congratulate 
our  readers  upon  the  increased  popularity  of  the  cause  of  Education.  If 
we  compare  the  advances  made  at  former  periods,  with  those  of  the 
last  two  years,  we  have  ahundant  reason  to  rejoice;  all  sects  and 
parties  have  testified  their  concurrence  in  the  great  practical  truth,  that 
Education  is  needjulf  that  it  must  go  on,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  attempt 
to  stop  it.  Education  is  at  last  identified  with  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind — with  popular  opinion — and  with  the  advancement  of 
every  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  good.  It  gives  us  peculiar 
pleasure  to  record  the  new  impetus  which  is  at  this  moment  given  to 
instruction,  hy  the  active  exertions  of  the  Clergy,  in  many  parts  of 
the  empire,  in  their  estahlishment  of  Diocesan  Normal  Schools,  and 
schools  for  the  middle  classes.  Nor  are  we  less  pleased  with  the  ex- 
ertions of  other  puhlio  hodies.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
has  seen  the  necessity  of  abrogating  the  absurd  law  which  bound  its 
schools  to  use  no  other  reading-lesson  book  but  the  Bible ;  and  are 
making  exertions  in  the  full  spirit  of  British  liberty,  to  introduce 
books  of  literature  and  scientific  information  into  their  schools,  with 
a  view  to  intellectual  advancement ;  the  improvement  of  the  taste, 
the  feelings,  and  the  habits   of  the  people. 

Nor  are  other  parties  without  commendation.  We  owe  something 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education.  Although  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  would  impart  Education,  is,  we  believe,  an 
unsafe  one,  it  has  brought  forward  a  large  amount  of  most  usefiil 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Statistical  information  bearing  upon  the  subject,  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  conviction  already  held  by  our  readers, — that  the  Education  hitherto 
afforded  the  people  of  this  country,  scarcely  deserves  the  name ; 
that  in  many  instances  it  is  a  gross  deception  upon  the  public  ;  and 
that  it  has  often  had  the  tendency  to  crush  the  mental  energies  instead 
of  developing  them,  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 

We  are  not  attached  to  any  sect  or  party,  and  therefore  we  feel  it  a 
pleasure  to  give  our  humble  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  all. 
We  neither  pretend  to  know,  much  less  to  question,  the  motives  of  any 
party ;  these  can  be  known  only  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  alone 
the  searcher  of  hearts.  We  have  a  more  simple  duty  to  perform, 
namely,  to  give  all  who  may  be  at  work  in  the  good  cause,  credit  for 
what  they  have  done.  At  the  same  time  we  would  point  out  (and 
always  with  due  deference),  what  we  conscientiously  believe  they  ought 
to  attempt,  if  they  are  sincerely  desirous  of  removing  the  vast  load 
of  ignorance,  wretchedness,  and  vice,  which  still  hangs  like  Egyp- 
tian darkness  upon  our  land.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
those  who  perform  the  maternal  office  to  the  rising  generation,  should 
advance  upon  correct  and  stable  principles.  This  secured,  what  we 
are  anxious  for  is,  that  every  class  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  should  be  provided  with  the  most  truly  philosophic,  the  most 
rational,  and  the  most  religious  Education  that  can  be  imparted, 
suited  to  the  station  in  life  of  the  individual ;  and  enabling  him  to 
"  play  the  man  *'  in  all  the  civil  and  domestic  relationships  of  his 
age  and  country,  ^o  that  he  may  become  a  good  subject,  a  good 
citizen,  a  good  husband,  father,  and  friend,  doing  honour  not  less 
to  his  species  than  to  his  nation — ^and  exemplify  his  faith  by  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  and  that  nobility 
of  soul  which  dares  not  do  an  evil  thing,  and  cannot  do  a  mean  one. 

We  believe  that  Education  is  the  mighty  lever  which  must  elevate 
the  world.  To  that  we  look  as  a  means  by  which  the  reign  of  peace, 
and  truth,  and  righteousness,  shall  be  spread  abroad.  But  we  are 
equally  certain,  that  none  of  the  several  discordant  systems  now  in 
operation,  can  be  regarded  by  itself  as  leading  to  this  object.  A  sys- 
tem which  we  might  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  must  differ  from 
them  aU.  It  must  be  above  all  sect  and  party — it  must  be  above 
the   unholy  influence   of  this   or   that   man's  particular  feelings  and 
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opinions ;  it  must  fonn  part  of  our  very  constitution ;  be  the  safe- 
guard of  religion  and  the  security  of  the  throne,  and  become  the 
people's  birthright  and  everlasting  inheritance.  The  true  friends  of 
religion  in  this  country  have  a  duty  to  perform,  from  which  they 
cannot  escape  even  if  they  were  desirous  of  doing  so.  This  duty  is  now 
become  imperative,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  Education  of  all  classes,  by  a  plan  of  universal  adoption  agree- 
able to  our  most  valued  institutions,  will  be  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  plan  which  shall  be  calculated  to  bind  England  stronger  to 
herself^  and  endow  her  with  that  intellectual  and  moral  greatness, 
which  will  make  her  a  blessing  to  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  sur- 
rounding nations. 
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-Oh  beauteous  rose ; 


■Fair  England  now  so  sweetly  flourishing, 
And  sending  forth  thy  fragrance  to  each  shore. 
The  canker  rot  is  at  thy  root — the  blight 
Is  on  thy  bud ;  and  he  who  knows  thy  state, 
Would  make  thy  dew  his  tears." 

ScniLLEB. 

THE  STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  EDUCATION  IN 

ENGLAND. 

England  is  among  the  worst  educated  countries  in  Europe.  In  Den- 
mark there  are  schools  for  the  whole  of  the  population.  In  Sweden, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  for  one-eighth.  In  France  for  one- 
tenth  ;  in  Sweden  for  one-ninth ;  hut  in  England  for  only  one-fifteenth, 
nearly  half  the  young  population  being  unprovided  for.  Ireland  has  a 
government  commission  ;  Scotland  its  parochial  schools  ;  but  England, 
although  it  has  nearly  ten  thousand  National  Schools,  is  yet  most  im- 
perfectly educated.  We  have  insisted  on  this  so  long  and  so  loudly  since 
the  first  publication  of  this  Magazine,  in  1835,  as  almost  to  be  ashamed 
of  reiterating  the  fact.  Three  years  ago  we  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
the  means  of  Education  throughout  the  country,  exposed  the  errors  of 
the  National,  British  and  Foreign,  and  In£mt  systems  ;  suggested  re- 
medies and  improvements  in  many  important  particulars  in  Education, 
both  public  and  private,  and  endeavoured  to  give  a  new  and  better  tone 
to  the  subject  than  it  had  before  received.  We  contended,  that  Educa- 
tion to  be  properly  imparted,  must  be  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ; 
and  that  its  fundamental  basis  must  be  Religion.  But  great  things  move 
slowly,  and  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  Education  has  not  rather 
retrogaded  than  advanced  during  the  intermediate  period.  It  is,  we 
think,  pretty  clear  that  Education,  as  relates  to  •  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  has  no  brighter  prospects  than  it  had  three  years  ago.  There 
does  not  exist  a  school  where  the  principles  and  practice  of  true  Educa- 
tion are  developed ;  there  does  not  exist  a  book  in  which  lessons  are  to 
be  found  and  exercises  enjoined,  calculated  to  develop  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  powers.  There  does  not  exist  a  system  that 
bears  a  remote  approach  to  what  England,  the  first  country  in  the 
world,  ought  to  demand  for  her  sons.  There  are  no  fixed  principles  for 
the  treatment  of  the  human  mind  ;  its  unalterable  laws  are  in  no 
case  studied  with  a  view  to  the  great  and  mighty  act  of  building  it  up 
in  intelligence  and  virtue.  *  It  is  left  to  chance,  or  is  tampered 
Vol.  I.  New  Series,— -Jan,  1838. 
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with  by  hands  altogether  unfitted  to  the  work.  In  the  great  majority 
-of  schools,  the  idea  of  conducting  one  without  constant  recourse  to  cor- 
poreal punishment,  is  looked  upon  as  most  Utopian  and  visionary. 
It  is  believed  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  convince  the  understanding, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  the  back  or  breech.  The  box  of  the  ear,  the  cut  on 
the  hand  by  strap,  flat  ruler,  or  cane,  are  held  as  the  most  valua- 
ble auxiliaries  in  Education.  It  is  held  impossible  to  rule  by  love 
alone,  and  hence  an  attempt  is  made  to  rule  by  fear,  and  the  basest  of 
all  fear,  the  fear  of  bodily  pain.  But  the  mind  breaks  through  this 
bondage,  and  nobler  spirits  who  spurn  the  scholastic  tyrant  and  his  en- 
gines, run  into  overt  acts  of  daring,  arising  from  the  very  spirit  of  the 
tyranny  which  would  controul  them.  This  most  pernicious  system  has 
ruined  more  noble  minds  than  the  best  efforts  of  humanity  ever  saved ; 
for  man  treated  like  a  beast  is  liable  to  become  one,  and  coercion,  pain- 
fully necessary  as  it  may  be  in  some  rare  and  particular  instances,  yet,  as 
a  part  of  Education,  is  calculated  to  debase  both  body  and  mind,  and  to 
repress  all  those  high  instincts  which  are  the  greatest  glory  of  the  human 
heart,  and  every  free  and  noble  aspiration.  To  convince  the  mind  by 
coercing  the  body,  has  been  the  trick  of  every  foe  of  hmnanity,  from 
the  creation  until  now.  The  rack,  the  dungeon,  the  faggot,  and  the 
scourge,  have  been  applied  for  ages.  School  coercion  is  the  remnant  of 
this  bigot  tyranny,  and  is  as  universal  as  the  light  of  the  sun.  And 
why  ?  Because  instructors  know  nothing  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
human  nature,  and  proceed  in  their  work  of  instruction  as  the  bull  does 
when  he  makes  a  thrust ; — ^ferociously  and  with  eyes  shut, — madly  and 
blindly. 

The  ignorance  of  parents  on  this  important  point,  exceeds  their 
ignorance  in  all  other  matters.  The  ignorance  of  teachers  (great 
as  may  be  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught)  is  upon  the 
science  of  teaching  equally  great  with  the  ignorance  of  parents.  The 
profession  of  teacher,  instead  of  being  the  most  exalted,  is  considered 
the  most  degrading,  because  any  person  who  may  have  failed  in  all  other 
professions,  takes  up  the  business  of  instructor,  on  the  principle  that  any- 
body can  teach  little  children.  The  masters  of  our  National,  British  and 
Foreign,  and  Infant  Schools,  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  composed  of 
handycrafts  men  out  of  emplo3rment,  gentlemen's  servants,  or  broken 
down  petty  tradesmen  ;  and  often  come  to  the  central  establishments,  and 
what  they  by  courtesy  call  Normal  Schools,  ignorant  in  many  instances 
of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  so  miserably  instructed  in  other 
matters,  and  at  an  age  so  advanced,  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  their  ever 
being  improved  in  character,  capability,  or  fitness,  for  the  important 
work.  Parents,  too  thoughtless  or  too  negligent  to  inquire  into  culpable 
carelessness,  hand  over  their  ofiBpring  to  those  who  really  stand  in  need 
of  as  much  teaching  in  their  art,  as  their  pupils  do  in  common  school 
learning.  It  is  true  there  are  some,  although  the  number  is  exceedingly 
small,  who  have  conceived  just  notions  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
Education,  and  its  aims  and  ends  ;  but  owing  to  the  universal  ignorance 
of  the  public,  even  they  are  afraid  to  pass  out  of  the  beaten  track,  be- 
cause they  know  their  just  notions  would  neither  be  comprehended  nor 
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appreciated  ;  and  that  they  would  stand  a  chance  of  heing  laughed  at 
for  their  pains,  and  incur  the  danger  of  losing  their  pupils,  and  with 
them  their  means  of  subsistence.  Thus  the  state  generally  of  school- 
masters is  the  most  pitiiiil  and  degrading  that  can  he  imagined.  Their 
best  efforts,  when  they  are  made,  are  scarcely  received  with  thankful- 
ness ;  and  although  a  teacher  might  succeed  in  infixing  with  the  tenderest 
father's  care,  the  highest  principles  and  the  purest  morality  in  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  yet  because  the  immediate  effects  would  not  be  showy,  and 
calculated  to  pass  muster  in  a  counting-house  or  a  drawing-room,  he 
would  be  scarcely  thanked  for  his  pains.  The  schoolmaster  feels  this, 
and  accordingly  applies  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  rather  than  the  heart ;  he  drills  his  pupil  with  the  spelling- 
book  and  dictionary,  the  sciences,  the  languages,  polishes  bim  up  with 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  and  what  goes  by  the  name  of  politeness  ;  en- 
deavours to  make  him  a  gentleman  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  him 
to  the  artificial  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  move ;  but  neglects  to  make  him 
a  man,  neglects  to  develop  the  strong  energies  of  his  body,  and  the  high 
energies  of  his  soul.  And  thus  the  child  comes  forth  from  his  hands  a 
"  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,"  a  polite  apology  for  the  thing  he  should 
be,  a  theatrical  character  to  strut  and  fret  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  and 
to  make  his  life  as  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fancy,  sig- 
nifying nothing. 

Deplorable  as  may  be  the  state  of  the  male  population  as  regards  the 
means  of  Education,  the  Education  of  females  is  considerably  worse. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  National  Schools,  the  number  of  girls  in 
these  schools  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  the  boys,  and  in  British  Schools 
it  appears  they  are  not  more  than  one-half ;  added  to  this,  there  is  a 
most  unhappy  prejudice  existing  against  the  over  Education  of  girls 
among  their  female  supporters,  arising  from  the  false  and  contracted 
education   they  have  received.     The  ladies,   supporters  of  our  Na- 
tional and  British  Schools  (with  very  rare  exceptions),  object  to  the 
teaching  of  anything  but  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  and 
in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  the  two  latter  acquirements  are  scarcely 
taught  at  all.     In  many  the  writing  is  confined  to  the  slate,  and  in  most 
the  number  that  annually  leave,  able  to  write  decently,  is  reduced  to  the 
veriest  fraction.     As  to  arithmetic,  they  rarely  proceed  through  the  first 
four  rules ;  not  one  girl  in  fifty  in  any  of  the  schools  passing  beyond 
this  limit.     This  meagreness  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  the  committees  of  the  schools,  who  are  in  a  vast  number  of 
instances  quite  unfit  to  give  Education  its  proper  direction.     In  many 
places  the  schools  are  set   up  with  the  principal  view  of  making  them 
available  for  the  pmposes  of  needle- work,  and  are  schools  to  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  may  send  their  needle-work  to  be   done 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  elsewhere  ;  accordingly  everything  that  inter- 
feres with  this  is  looked  upon  with  extreme  jealousy.     In  very  many  of 
the  schools  the  whole  morning  is  occupied  in  needle- work,  and  the  after- 
noon only  in  reading  and  spelling,  just  at  that  part  of  the  day  least 
favourable  to  mental  exertion.     Thus  it  is  quite  impossible  that  much 
can  be  taught  beyond  what  is  above  stated,  even  if  the  will  existed  to  teach 
it.     But  the  will  does  not  exist ;  there  is  at  w6rk  an  unholy  fear  that 
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the  poor  child  should  know  as  much  as  its  henefactors.  It  muist  not^ 
know  that  England  has  a  certain  number  of  counties,  or  that  there  are 
other  places  in  the  world  besides  its  own  land.  It  must  not  be  taught 
that  certain  people  lived  before  it  came  into  existence  ;  and  that  there 
were  many  good  and  bad  kings.  It  must  not  know  that  the  world  has 
been  sown  with  blood  ;  that  wars  have  depopulated  states  ;  nor  led  to 
contrast  the  present  happy  condition  of  itself  with  that  of  its  forefathers. 
It  must  not  be  taught  anything  of  the  outward  creation  ;  but  all  above, 
around,  beneath,  -must  be  a  universal  blank,  and  knowledge  at  all  en- 
trances quite  shut  out.  It  must  be  taught  needle- work ;  it  must  be 
taught  the  humiliating  genefluction — the  scared  look  ;  it  must  be  taught 
to  fear  and  to  obey,  and  not  to  love.  It  must  not  be  prepared  for 
taking  upon  itself  the  high  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  by  having  its 
mind  well  stored  with  all  that  will  render  home  the  abode  of  chaste  de- 
lights, and  the  future  generation  better  than  the  past.  No,  it  must  be 
content  to  sit  in  linsey-wolsey,  feel  its  dependence,  and  evermore  look 
upon  itself  as  a  child  of  dependence ;  and  thus  with  pauper  feelings 
deeply  infixed  it  is  expected  that  it  should  perform  all  the  great  duties 
of  mortal  life,  in  a  manner  beyond  reproach  ;  and  when  this  insanely 
ridiculous  wish  is  not  realized,  the  lady  who  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  do  so  little,  holds  up  her  hands  in  astonishment  and  horror,  and 
cannot  see  what  is  the  good  of  Education  ;  and  with  notions  still  more 
contracted  with  increasing  age,  almost  repents  that  she  has  ever  interested 
herself  in  the  unprofitable  work.  This  is  no  imaginary  picture,  let  the 
reader  only  go  to  any  of  the  schools,  and  they  wfi  find  this  to  be  their 
state  more  or  less.  Let  them  put  a  few  questions  on  any  of  the  common 
subjects,  such  as  a  girl  ought  to  know,  and  when  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  profundity  of  the  ignorance,  let  them  ask  the  reason  why  it  is,  and 
they  will  find  that  the  true  reason  is  as  we  have  stated ;  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  little  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  supporters  of  Edu- 
cation themselves,  and  that  it  requires  a  power  of  intellect  and  a 
machineryHo  match  with  it,  very  fer  beyond  what  is  at  present  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  culpably-neglected  population. 

Private  boarding-schools,  also,  present  the  most  deplorable  in- 
stances of  mis-education.  Himdreds  advertise  their  establishments 
through  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  most  outrageous  style ;  pro- 
fessing to  give  a  commercial,  classical,  and  mathematical  Education  for 
twenty  pounds  a-year.  The  parents,  who  are  quite  unable  to  appreciate 
anything  beyond  good  penmanship  or  the  art  of  book-keeping,  and  who 
are  always  mystified  by  the  terms  classical  and  mathematical,  as  com- 
prehenduig  something  vastly  superior  and  genteel,  determine  the  merits 
of  the  school  by  these  professions,  and  the  shortness  of  the  vacations 
and  the  "  no  extra  *'  cry  of  the  Principal.  The  child  is  accordingly  sent, 
and  the  most  valuable  period  of  life  from  seven  to  fourteen,  is  spent 
in  acquiring  little  more  knowledge  than  can  be  obtained  in  a  Lancasterian 
school  at  two-pence  per  week  ;  and  at  this  last  age  he  is  snatched  away 
and  put  behind  the  counter,  or  in  a  counting-house,  or  to  a  trade,  without 
ever  entering  upon  the  high  duties  of  his  being,  or  for  a  moment  ima- 
gining that  he  has  duties  to  perform  which  will  require  self-controul, 
prudence,  and  discipline.      Perhaps  a  vast  quantity  of  disconnected 
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facts  in  history,  geography,  grammar,  and  other  school  things,  is  drilled 
into  him  ;  hut  in  a  manner  so  utterly  at  variance  with  nature,  and  con- 
sequently so  repugnant  to  him,  that  in  a  very  short  time  after  leaving 
school,  the  greater  portion  of  the  harren  principles  so  inflicted  are  not 
even  rememhered  as  a  dream.  How  can  it  he  otherwise  ?  Academies  and 
seminaries  of  this  description  are  conducted  by  Principals  and  teachers 
of  whom  nobody  knows  anything  as  to  character  and  capability. 

There  is  at  present  no  adequate  remedy  for  these  and  a  thousand  other 
evils  connected  with  this  subject.  There  does  not  exist  any  body  of  men 
who  can  come  to  the  work  single-hearted,  and  with  their  true  motives 
in  their  hands.  We  have  no  less  than  five  sets  of  persons  who  profess 
themselves  desirous  of  promoting  Education,  but  who  in  reality  have 
only  their  own  party  to  serve,  or  their  own  religious  notions  or  political 
principles  to  disseminate.  The  Established  Church  alone  comes  forward 
undisguisedly.  The  Directors  of  the  National  Schools  as  a  public  body 
plainly  say.  Our  object  is  to  educate  the  population  in  the  national  re- 
ligion ;  we  do  not  think  they  have  any  right  to  demand  from  us  any- 
thing more  than  the  commonest  elements :  if  they  require  more  let  them 
pay  for  it  at  other  schools.  The  British  and  Foreign  Schools,  in  their 
constitution  and  government,  appear  to  be  only  desirous  of  promoting 
Education  universally,  and  without  distinction  of  sect;  but  this  is 
not  always  so ;  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools,  are,  very  frequently, 
schools  for  dissenters.  Dissenters  in  general  propose  them,  pay  for 
them,  conduct  them,  and  have^  an  interest  in  them  ;  and  know  well 
enough  that  they  are  nurseries  for  their  future  congregations.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  in  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  such  schools,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dissenter  is  paramount.  Now  churchman  or  dissenter 
can  at  all  times  go  into  the  schools,  and  question  the  children 
as  they  please ;  and  those  questions  may  be  so  framed  as  to  teach  any- 
thing, any  doctrines,  any  creed,  and  when  the  introduction  of  doctrinal 
questions  is  objected  to,  as  it  is  in  some  schools  where  the  Unitarians 
may  have  the  management  or  any  influence  ;  the  notion  of  the  system 
being  able  to  give  a  religious  Education  is  completely  farcical.  At  the 
Borough  Road  Central  School,  we  believe  religious  instruction  to  be  as 
comprehensively  and  faithftdly  imparted  as  possible.  But  at  another 
school  which  assumes  a  kind  of  rivalry  the  case  is  vastly  diiferent ;  there 
the' religious  progress  of  the  children  is  so  narrowly  watched  by  a  Uni- 
tarian secretary,  that  it  must  be  qiiite  certain  that  the  principal  and 
most  important  parts  of  religious  instruction  must  be  omitted  altogether. 
To  show  to  what  an  extent  this  jealousy  is  carried,  we  may  only  remark, 
that  long  since  we  visited  the  school,  and  questioned  a  class  of  girls. 
**Do  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ?"  we  inquired  ;  there  was  much  hesi- 
tation, and  a  titter  from  some  of  the  girls.  After  reproving  this  levity, 
and  after  asking  ftirther  questions,  such  as  "  Who  was  Jesus  Christ  V* 
to  which  we  obtained  various  answers,  we  retired  ;  and  to  our  surprisal 
the  next  day  we  were  honoured  by  a  letter  from  the  Unitarian  secretary, 
informing  us  that  such  questions  could  not  be  allowed,  and  that  two 
Jewish  children  had  left  the  school  in  consequence  of  their  religious 
feelings  being  hurt  thereby. 

We  may  imagine  every  school  of  this  class  to  be  watched  in  this  way. 
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Imagine  a  Swedenborgian  objecting  to  any  question  being  put  to  the 
children,  which  shall  elicit  a  reply  calculated  to  shake  the  tenets  of  his 
creed.  Imagine  a  Quaker  equaUy  jealous  as  regards  baptism  or  the 
Lord's  supper ;  or  an  Independent  objecting  to  the  common  meaning  of 
the  word  bishop,  as  found  in  the  Epistles.  Imagine,  in  fact,  a  member 
of  each  of  the  sects  making  the  same  objections,  as  have  been  made  in 
more  than  one  school  on  the  British  and  Foreign  system,  and  how 
meagre  a  thing  must  religious  instruction  then  become.  A  child,  so  £ax 
as  the  school  religious  instruction  goes,  about  which  so  much  is  said, 
cannot  obtain  in  such  a  case  by  the  means  of  the  interrogative  system, 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  instruction,  any  notion  of  the  Trinity  ; 
the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  the  atonement ;  the  sinful  nature  of  man  ;  bap- 
tism ;  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  many  other  essential  points  of  faith  and 
doctrine.  And  what  is  religion  without  these  ? — verily  like  a  shadow 
without  a  substance,  or  a  body  without  a  soul,  liable  to  rank  corruption 
and  eventual  destruction  altogether. 

Things  being  in  such  a  state,  it  becomes  a  problem  most  difficult  to  solve. 
How  can  the  population  be  educated,  so  as  to  receive  a  religious  Educa- 
tion, without  disparagement  to  any  sect  or  party  ?  From  the  difficulty  of  this 
problem  the  government  pauses,  although  it  may  be  willing  to  act.  It  is 
easy  to  say  with  Mr.  Place,  throw  religion  overboard  and  confiae  yourself 
to  the  plain  sailing  points  of  morality ;  or  with  Mr.  Duppa,  get  rid  of  the 
Bible.  But  there  is  not  probably  a  hundred  persons  in  the  country  who 
would  consent  to  this  being  done,  no,  not  even  among  the  lowest  class  ; 
for  however  they  may  be  degraded,  wretched,  and  sinftd,  the  worst  parent 
feels  he  would  have  his  child  made  to  grow  up  under  the  fear  of  God. 
Ask  the  poor  costermonger,  the  travelling  tinker,  nay,  even  the  poor 
wretch  without  a  shilling,  or  without  a  home  ;  and  he  will  reply»  make 
my  child  a  good  child,  and  he  will  know  that  this  is  only  to  be  attempted 
imder  the  blessing  and  &vour  of  almighty  God. 

Nor  is  Infant  Education  in  a  much  better  situation.  One  or  two 
societies  professing  to  take  the  matter  up  have  decayed  piecemeal,  or 
fallen  out  among  themselves,  so  that  their  labours  have  been  to  little 
purpose.  Although  things  are  somewhat  better  than  when  Messrs. 
Bilby  and  Ridgeway  undertook  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  a  society 
has  been  formed  calculated  to  do  some  good,  yet  compared  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  country  all  that  is  doing  in  In&nt  Education  is  in  com- 
parison as  nothing.  The  only  man  capable  of  carrying  out  something 
like  correct  views,  Wilderspiu,  to  whom  the  Infant  system  owes 
everything,  is  culpably  neglected  because  he  will  not  truckle  to  party. 
Great  names  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  such  a  man,  as  regards  his  ex- 
cellent theory  and  almost  perfect  practice  in  the  school-room.  It 
is  true  a  new  society  is  making  exertions,  and  appears  to  have  taken 
up  the  subject  of  Education  at  least  in  a  religious  spirit.  An  in- 
stitution is  opened  in  the  Grays'  Inn  Road  as  a  model  school,  and  the 
society  intend  to  publish  a  manual  for  the  teachers.  They  have  already 
made  a  good  beginning  in  the  publication,  by  Darton  and  Clarke,  of  some 
very  excellent  prints  of  the  products  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Natural 
History :  and  the  principles  developed  in  their  various  circulars  appear 
to  be  good  so  far  as  they  go.     But  good  as  may  be  the  intentions  of  the 
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society,  and  however  excellent  their  views,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
'Voluntary  principle  "  will  not  afford  the  means  of  effecting  much  real 
good  in  Ii^mt  Education :  from  the  formation  of  the  society  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1836  up  to  the  present  time,  the  whole  of  the  donations  and 
subscriptions  together  amount  to  383/.  ;  the  annual  subscriptions  alone 
being  about  one-half.  From  which  the  society  has  to  pay  salary  to  super- 
intendent, housekeeper,  and  master  to  teadk  the  learners ;  house  rent, 
stationery,  books,  servants,  and  a  variety  of  incidental  expenses.  Want  of 
support  from  the  public  is  therefore  the  cry  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  So- 
ciety, as  it  is  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The  secretary, 
John  S.' Reynolds,  Esq.,  has  been  most  ardous  in  his  exertions  to  obtain 
subscriptions,  particularly  from  the  clei^,  to  whom  a  circular  has  been 
addressed  to  obtain  their  co-operation ;  but  in  vain  did  the  secretary 
plead  that  the  committee  had  numerous  applications  for  teachers  of  the 
Established  Church,  with  which  they  were  unable  to  comply.  The  clei^ 
woidd  look  through  no  spectacles  but  their  own,  and  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  society  was  either  of  too  mixed  a  character  or  too 
evangelical,  they  have  refused  their,  co-operation  ;  and  it  requires  no  deep 
penetration  to  see  that  they  will  continue  to  reftise  it.  Thus  we  see 
clearly  that  the  public  wiQ  afford  no  adequate  means  of  support  to  the 
In&nt  system,  and  that  In£uit  Education  has  but  little  prospect  after  all 
of  great  extension.  It  has  taken  five-and-twenty  years  to  do  the  very 
little  that  has  already  been  done  in  this  work,  and  with  no  better  means 
than  the  voluntary  subscription  system  offered,  and  unless  great  exertions 
be  made,  it  will  take  as  many  more  before  the  public  will  cease  to  wait 
for  the  government,  and  the  government  cease  to  wait  for  the  people  to 
begin. 

The  Society  would  do  much,  but  they  want  two  essential  things 
in  all  such  great  undertakings — talent  and  money ;  neither  of  which 
they^  as  a  society  by  no  means  on  a  uniyersal  principle,  can  ever 
hope  to  obtain  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
country.  What  are  fifteen  hundred  Infant  schools  in  the  three  king- 
doms, where  there  ought  to  be  fifteen  thousand?  What  are  the 
exertions  of  a  handfrd  of  men  with  ten  shillings,  or  a  pound  or  two 
per  annum  subscription  ;  and  a  few  paltry  donations  got  with  im- 
mense labour  and  only  retained  with  consummate  caution  ;  to  the  sums 
that  are  really  required  in  the  work  ?  And  then  the  schools  them- 
aelves ;  only  let  them  be  visited,  and  let  the  visitor  listen  for  awhile 
to  the  roaring,  and  bawling,  and  clapping  of  hands,  in  nine  schools  out 
of  ten  ;  let  them  converse  with  the  teachers  for  a  few  minutes  on  Edu- 
cation in  its  principles  and  practice,  and  they  will  soon  understand  the 
deplorable  state  of  Infant  instruction.  But  what  is  worse  even  than 
the  wretched  state  of  the  schools,  is  the  manifest  ignorance  and  apathy  of 
the  supporters  of  these  schools  to  the  real  objects  and  design  of  Educa- 
tion. In  very  many  of  the  Infant  schools,  instruction  so  called  is  given 
in  a  manner  which  would  disgrace  the  commonest  dame  schools.  A 
little  reading ;  a  little  work  for  the  elder  girls,  and  repeating  of  scripture 
texts ;  singing  of  tables,  and  learning  by  heart  the  names  of  the  moun- 
tains mentioned  in  scripture ;  the  parallels  between  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ. 
The  bad  men  mentipned  in  scripture,  with  examples ;  and  a  mass  of  the 
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veriest  twaddle,  4s  pat  Into  the  mind  of  a  child,  of  which  he  cannot  under- 
stand onQ  word,  and  in  which  he  feels  no  interest ;  and  even  this  unsystem- 
ized,  undigested,  and  heterc^neous  mass  of  rubhish  is  objected  to  by 
many  patrons  of  schools,  not  because  of  its  worthlessness,  for  that  they  do 
not  understand,  but  for  fear  the  children  should  be  taught  too  much.  The 
plain  &ct  is,  that  the  public  mind  is  insufficiently  informed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Education,  either  as  to  what  it  is  or  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  till 
this  is  done  by  means  of  the  exertions  of  truly  disinterested  persons,  and 
the  public  press,  In&nt  Education,  in  common  with  National,  British, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  Instruction,  will  be  inefficient  and  partial. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  state  of  Education,  and  as  to  its  prospects  we  fear 
they  are  by  no  means  promising ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  those 
parties  who  have  interested  themselves  the  most,  are  above  all  others  the 
least  likely  to  carry  any  good  plans  into  effect.  There  are  the  Scotch  Edu- 
cators, and  the  English  Educators,  the  former  for  the  most  part  more 
anxious  about  the  science  of  phrenology  than  that  of  Education,  and  the 
latter  full  of  the  oddest  crotchets  that  ever  took  up  their  habitation  in  the 
human  brain.  Now  what  can  the  country  expect  from  either  of  these  ? 
We  all  know  very  well  from  Mr.  Combe's  book  what  phrenological  re- 
ligion is,  and  that  the  views  of  the  new  system  concerning  man  are  such 
as  to  be  totally  at  issue  with  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
Christian  £dth.  Then  the  other  party  professing  Pestalozzian  principles, 
and  the  tone  of  the  Pestalozzian  code  of  morality,  something  between 
Fichteism  and  Unitarianism,  would  mould  the  population  their  own  way. 
Now  the  country  has  nothing  to  expect  from  either  of  these  "  well-in- 
tentioned parties,"  and  much  less  to  hope.  They  may,  and  no  doubt 
will,  stumble  on  a  few  good  principles  in  their  pioneering,  which  will  be 
thrown  to  the  surfece  like  veins  of  gold  mixed  with  mud,  stones,  dirt,  and 
rubbish ;  but  for  the  production  of  any  good  or  practicable  plan  we  must 
not  look  to  either,  but  rather  by  a  process  of  mental  chemistry  treat  the 
crude,  rude,  and  heterogeneous  matters  brought  to  the  light,  and  endea- 
vour to  precipitate  a  useful  residue.  The  question  now  remains,  what 
should  be  done. 

We  think  that  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country  much 
can  be  done.  Education  must  be  ma^e  a  government  measure,  which 
should  be  as  ready  to  prevent  crime  as  to  punish  it.  Let  societies  exist, 
and  let  the  government  work  through  them,  with  a  proviso  that  certain 
branches  of  Education  shall  be  imparted;  and  that  certain  institutions, 
Normal  schools,  shall  be  raised  for  the  ftdl  and  competent  training  of 
teachers.  Let  the  Church  have  their  schools,  and  the  dissenters  have 
their  schools ;  but  let  the  government  compel  both  to  carry  out  compre- 
hensive plans,  and  insist  upon  the  elements  of  geography  and  English  his- 
tory, linear  drawing,  and  the  first  truths  of  natural  philosophy  being  taught 
by  the  aid  of  books  properly  drawn  up,  pictures,  maps,  lessons,  and  ap- 
paratus. Let  the  government  provide  fiinds,  and  state  what  they  would 
have  done,  and  there  wiU  be  no  difficulty.  Let  them  prohibit  sham 
schools  being  formed,  in  which  the  word  of  promise  is  kept  to  the  ear,  but 
broken  to  the  hope.  Let  inspectors  be  selected  to  examine  every  school 
at  stated  periods  ;  and  let  there  be  a  proper  scale  of  payment  for  teachers, 
and  a  provision  for  old  age.    But  let  no  teacher  be  elected  without  having 
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passed  a  board  of  examiners,  such  as  a  young  surgeon  is  obliged  to  under- 
go. The  goTemment  can  do  all  this  and  much  more,  if  they  would ;  and  it 
behoves  the  people  to  dog  them  into  compliance  by  petition  and  remon- 
strance in  every  form  or  shape.  We  would  advise  tiie  formation  of  cor- 
responding societies  in  every  large  town,  whose  objects  shall  be  the  speedy 
obtaining  of  this  great  blessing,  a  liberal  education  to  all ;  and  who  shall 
investigate  the  state  of  Education  in  their  own  particular  districts,  and 
expose  it  to  the  public.  For  ourselves,  we  sh^  be  always  ready  to 
assist  in  such  a  work,  and  hold  our  pages  open  to  all  parties  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  adopt  our  recommendations ;  and  who  hope  with  us  to 
see  the  day  when  England  shall  be  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of  igno- 
rance, and  translated  into  the  perfect  liberty  of  knowledge,  and  the  light 
of  that  pure  Faith  in  which  there  is  no  darkness,  and  in  which  the  soul 
continually  shouts,  "  I  am  free,  I  am  free." 


INSTRUCTION  FROM  NATURE. 

Oh  Grod !  thy  works  are  infinite,  all  space 

Is  full  of  thee ;  the  earth,  the  skies,  ttie  waters, 

The  circum-ambient  air,  all  teem  with  life, 

And  never-failing  germ.     The  golden  pomp 

Of  the  mom*6  pageantry,  when  sun  -beams  weave 

The  brow -of  Spring  a  coronet  of  flowers  : 

Sends  forth  irradiant  as  the  particles 

Of  light,  from  light's  own  focus,  glorious  things 

To  magnify  thy  power !  and  chasest  eve, 

That  with  a  nun-like  holiness  doth  come, 

To  lead  the  stricken  heart  to  sanctuary ; 

Brings  with  her  myriad,  myriad  mulutudes 

Of  sparkling  atoms,  organized  and  pure. 

To  teach  it  praise.    Where  shall  the  spirit  pierce, 

And  not  find  tokens  still  of  God  ?     The  grave, 

Though  ere  so  cold,  and  dark,  and  desolate. 

She  cannot  shut  him  out ;  for  he  is  there, 

Revolving,  re-arranging,  reproducing  ever 

The  essences  of  things,  and  bringing  life 

Up  out  of  death.     Te  solitudes !  whose  awe 

Profound  and  terrible,  can  rouse  the  soul 

Into  exalted  action,  and  high  thought 

Beyond  itself — ye  fastnesses  sublime, 

The  thrones  of  eagles  and  the  fortresses 

Of  lions  !  and  ye  deep  entangled  woods. 

And  wild  savannahs,  and  all  boundless  plains, 

Where  roll  uncurbed  the  giant  floods,  that  hear 

No  sound  save  their  own  dasbings ;  or  the  voice 

Of  the  majestic  thunder-cloud  on  high 

Shouting  among  the  stars :  not  e*en  your  vast 

And  all-stupendous  features  can  proclaim 

Tlie  Lord  Almighty,  more  than  the  dark  grave. 

Where  breed  the  loathsome  maggot  and  the  worm. 

W.  M. 
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OUTLINE  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  A  TEACHER'S 
COLLEGE. 


-Withering  miasmata, 


Foul-breath'd  contagion  muthen  in  the  air, 
Unseen,  unknown ;  a  moral  pestilence. 
Breathes  death.    'Tis  ionokance  that  clogs  around. 
And  stops  the  healthy  breathings  of  the  heart. 
And  makes  us  dead  men  think  we  are  aliye.*^ 

CALDSJaOW. 


Before  Education  can  do  its  proper  service  to  the  community,  institu- 
tions must  arise  for  the  education  and  training  of  competent  teachers. 
It  is  thought  indispensible  that  a  youth  should  serve  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship to  a  barber ;  but  it  is  not  held  proper  for  him  to  undergo  any 
special  preparation  for  the  highest  of  all  professions,  that  of  a  teacher. 
A  yoimg  man  leaves  school  with  certain  acquirements,  and  having  no 
other  employment,  engages  himself  as  a  teacher  in  a  boarding-school, 
and  comes  to  his  work  utterly  unprepared  in  the  art  of  communicating 
instruction.  He  has  been  drilled  into  the  classics  and  mathematics  in 
his  boyhood,  and  he  thinks  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  drill  others 
in  the  same  way.  The  idea  of  special  practice  and  instruction,  as  re- 
gards how  instruction  should  be  administered,  rarely  enters  his  thoughts. 
To  teU  him  that  his  studies  should  have  been  formed  in  relation  to  the 
oflSce  he  had  chosen,  or  that  it  is  his  peculiar  province  to  imderstand 
human  nature  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  human  mind  in  all  its  condi- 
tions, would  be  to  speak  to  him  in  a  foreign  language.  Ask  him  to  in- 
form you  of  the  great  principles  upon  which  education  should  be  based  ? 
Or  to  give  you  in  detail  a  synopsis  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
training  ?  and  he  will  look  at  you  vrith  supreme  astonishment,  and  per- 
haps laugh  in  your  face.  Now  the  withering  influence  of  teachers  of 
this  sort,  is  not  more  felt  by  the  public  than  by  the  principals  of  schools 
themselves  ;  a  good  teacher  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  good  servant.  If 
an  advertisement  for  a  teacher  is  put  in  the  newspapers,  you  will  have  a 
thousand  applicants  ;  but  upon  an  examination  of  diem  it  will  be  found 
that  though  the  quantity  is  great,  the  quality  is  bad.  It  is  in  truth  the 
most  difiicult  thing  on  earth  to  obtain  a  good  teacher,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious,  because  no  pains  are  taken  to  form  such  ;  and  that  great  as  the. 
demand  may  be,  no  efforts  are  made  for  a  corresponding  supply.  How  dif- 
ferently are  mercantile  affairs  carried  on,  and  with  what  splendid  results ! 
Is  a  large  quantity  of  dolls'  eyes  or  legs  required  ?  Is  the  consumption  of 
marbles  imusually  great  ?  a  machinery  of  invention  and  of  practicability 
is  put  in  motion  to  meet  the  demand ;  and  we  have  the  most  expert  work- 
men speedily  produced,  and  the  article  itself  in  abundance.  And  why  not 
carry  out  this  principle  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  a  good  race  of  school- 
masters ?    Stepping  upon  higher  ground,  we  have  schools  of  horseman- 
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ship,  Bchools  of  medicine,  schools  of  painting,  schools  of  music,  schools 
of  sculpture,  schools  of  divinity,  schools  of  law ;  and  why  not  schools  of 
education  ?  -  Schools  or  colleges  especially  devoted  to  that  first  of  all 
the  sciences,  the  Science  of  Education ;  that  most  important  of  all  the  arts, 
the  Art  of  teaching. 

We  have  contended  over  and  over  again,  that  the  foundation  of  a 
Teacher's  College  (an  institution  in  which  the  theory  of  Education  may 
he  learned  and  t£e  art  of  teaching  practised),  is  ahsolutely  indispensahl^ 
the  present  condition  of  the  country.  And  we  are  not  now  referring  to 
teachers  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  hut  of  the  rich,  who  are  fax  hehind 
in  the  work  of  instruction ;  and  we  warn  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  aid  the  estahlishment  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  that  they  will  he 
ere  long  compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence,  for  such  evidence  wiQ  in  a 
very  short  time  he  afforded  to  the  country,  as  to  the  state  of  Education 
in  every  description  of  school,  as  to  make  the  thing  imperative.  But 
what  can  prevent  even  now  the  estahlishment  of  such  an  institution  ? 
Nothing  can  he  more  easy,  as  shall  he  seen  :-^ 

A  Teacher's  CoUege  must  consist  of  a  High  school  for  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  an  Elementary  school  to  he  used  as  a  school  of  practice. 

The  High  school  should  consist  of  twenty-five  young  men  hetween  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  and  he  governed  hy  a  professor  of  Edu- 
cation and  two  competent  assistants.  The  Professor  to  give  daily  lec- 
tures on  the  science  of  Education,  and  illustrations  of  the  art  of  teaching 
hoth  in  the  puhlic  hall  and  school  of  practice. 

The  Elementary  school  should  contain  one  hundred  hoys,  from  the 
age  of  five  to  fourteen,  and  he  managed  hy  a  superintendent  and  the 
teachers  or  students  in  training. 

The  Pupils  should  he  hoarders,  and  the  charge  for  their  instruction, 
&c.,  should  he  thirty  poimds  a-year. 

The  Students  should  pay  twenty-five  pounds  a-year,  and  enter  into 
an  engagement  to  remain  in  the  estahlishment  for  three  years ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  should  he  examined  hy  a  hoard  of  examiners,  and 
granted  certificates  as  professors  of  Education. 

As  huilding  in  the  first  instance  would  not  he  advisable,  a  large  man- 
sion should  be  procured  with  garden  and  grounds.  This  should  contain 
at  least  twenty  bed-rooms,  two  large  dimng-rooms,  drawing-room,  and 
apartments  to  he  used  for  school-rooms,  library,  museum,  and  lecture- 
room  ;  and  by  the  principal  and  his  assistants,  the  superintendent  and 
students.  There  are  many  such  mansions  aroimd  London  to  he  obtained, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

EDUCATION    OF    THE    STUDENTS. 

As  no  student  would  be  admitted  who  was  not  well  prepared  in  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  English 
grammar,  history,  and  geography ;  his  principal  studies  would  refer  to 
the  perfecting  of  them.  He  would  also  be  carried  forward  in  the  higher 
branches  of  &e  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

RELIGION. 
I. 

The  Holy  Scriptures.     Bible  Ethics.     Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers. 

II. 

Natural  Theology  of  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms. 

Ecclesiastical  History.     Divinity. 

HISTORY. 
I. 

Universal  History,  ancient  and  modem. 

II.  HI.  IV. 

Biography,  .  English  History.  Natural  History. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
I.  II. 

The  Philosophy  of  History.  Philosophy  of  Language. 

Metaphysics. 

IV.  V. 

Mental  Philosophy.  Moral  Philosophy. 

Political  Economy. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Mathematics,  pure  and  applied. 

Geometry.     Mensuration.     Trigonometry  and  Navigation. 

Astronomy.     Geography.     Mechanics.     Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics.     Acoustics.     Optics.     Pneumatics.     Chemistry. 

Electricity,  &c. 

Physiology.  Anatomy. 

THE  ARTS. 

Singing  and  Music.  Drawing  and  Modelling. 

Thorough  Bass,  ^chitecture. 

LITERATURE. 
I. 

The  contemporary  Literature  of  all  Nations,  and  their  Literary  History. 

II. 
History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

LANGUAGE. 

English.     French.     German.     Latin.     Greek.     Hebrew. 
Elocution.     Rhetoric.     Poetry. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 
I.  II. 

The  Art  of  Teaching.  Practice  in  the  School-room. 

III. 
Lectures  of  the  Professor  daily. 

GYMNASTICS  AND  DRILL. 
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LOW    SCHOOL. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL. 
I. 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  to  be  read  and  studied  daily. 

XL 

The  Principles  of  Faith  and  Duty. 

III. 

Tlie  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church. 

History  of  all  Denominations  of  Religion. 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving. 

Natural  Theology,  from  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature. 

Sacred  Biography.     History  of  the  Church. 


INTELLECTUAL. 
I. 

Education  of  the  Organs  of  Sense. 

Lessons  on  Qualities.  Lessons  on  Number. 

Lessons  on  Form. 

MECHANICAL    ACQUIREMENTS. 

Reading.         Writing.         Pronunciation  and  Spelling. 
Linear  Drawing.      Music  and  Singing. 

UNIVERSAL    HISTORY. 

English  \History.     English  Laws. 

LANGUAGES. 

English.     French.     German.     Latin.     Greek, 

SCIENCE. 

The  Elements  ol  Physics.     Physiology  and  Anatomy. 

Mineralogy.     Botany.     Geology, 
Geography.     Arithmetic.     Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

LITERARY. 

Essays  and  Composition.     Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

POETRY. 

Ancient  Poets.     Modem  Poets. 


PHYSICAL. 


GYMNASTICS. 

Running.      Walking.     Leaping.     Climbing.     Fencing.     Dancing. 

MILITARY    DRILL. 

Gardening.  Play. 
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To  establish  such  an  institation  would  be  by  no  means  a  difficult 
matter,  could  the  parents  of  youth  or  others  be  made  to  see  its  import- 
ance. One  himdred  shares  should  be  taken  at  five  pounds  per  share, 
which  would  give  five  himdred  pounds;  a  sufficient  sum  to  provide 
school  furniture,  and  books.  The  shareholders  would  have  the  privilege 
to  send  one  student  or  one  pupil,  at  the  terms  before  stated ;  and  the 
advantage  that  would  arise  would  be  in  obtaining  a  fan  better  Educa- 
tion for  their  children,  than  can  be  expected  in  any  private  institution. 
Let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  pupils  are  obtained  at  twenty-five 
pounds  a-year : — ■ 

£. 
100  Pupils,  at  25/.  per  annum      .    .    2500 
25  Students,  at  25/.    ditto  ....      500 

8000 

As  the  food  would  be  of  the  best  quality,  we  must  reckon  it  to  amount 
to  at  least  five  shillings  per  week,  per  head ;  in  common  boarding- 
schools  four  shillings  oidy  is  allowed. 

£. 
125  Pupils  and  Students  at  5«.  per  week,  31/.  5s, ;  \  ,^05 

or  per  year J 

Leaving 1865 

£, 

For  Rent .  150 

Professor  of  the  Students*  College     .  850 

Superintendent  of  Pupils*  school  .    .  200 

2  Assistants 250 

10  Servants 100 

Board  of  ditto 100 

Furniture,  wear  &  tear  of  at  5  V  cent  25 

1175 

Leaving  a  balance  of  190Z.  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Insti- 
tution, for  the  purchase  of  Philosophical  apparatus,  the  forming  of  a 
musem,  musical  instruments,  &c. 

In  the  synopsis  of  instruction  the  reader  will  observe,  that  the  religious 
portion  of  it  comprehends  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  it  remains 
for  the  subscribers  or  shareholders  to  determine  whether  this  instruction 
be  general  or  special,  or  whether  a  classification  might  not  be  made  in 
this  respect.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  institutions  of  this  kind 
would  be  formed  by  Churchmen  for  their  children  as  separate  establish- 
ments, and  that  Dissenters  would  assent  to  those  only  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple. It  appears  plain  that  a  specific  course  of  religious  instruction  must 
be  adopted,  besides  that  general  study  of  the  Scriptures  held  essential  both 
by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  There  is  no  reason  why  members  of  the 
Church  may  not  have  their  schools  ;  and  the  members 'of  each  particular 
sect  have  dieirs  also.  In  &ct,  a  generous  emulation  in  this  respect 
would  be  productive  of  happy  results. 
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There  \a  really  notihing  to  prevent  ihe  establishment  of  many  institu- 
tions of  this  description  but  ignorance  and  apathy ;  the  ignorance  so 
c(Mnmon  regarding  Education  in  general,  and  the  culpable  apathy  which 
is  entertained  by  high  and  low  on  this  most  momentous  question.  Why 
should  such  apathy  and  ignorance  exist  ?  What  parent  is  there  who 
would  not  desire  to  see  his  offspring  grow  up  a  virtuous,  a  healthy,  and 
intelligent  man  ?  with  a  knowledge  of  himself,  of  the  duties  he  has  to 
perform ;  and  with  that  comprehensive  store  of  information  which  will 
at  every  step  serve  and  assist  him  in  his  walk  through  life.  What  parent 
who  feels  a  proper  and  natural  interest  for  his  child,  would  leave  him  once 
in  the  sweet  budding  of  his  youth  to  the  formal  pedagogue,  or  the  broken- 
down  tradesman,  or  the  ignorant  adventurer,  to  mould  him  into  a  likeness 
of  himself ;  and  make  him  shun  the  world,  book,  school,  or  study,  as  he 
would  the  plague  ?  But  where  is  the  man  influenced  by  a  love  of  doing  good 
alone,  who  will  come  forward  and  engage  in  a  work  of  this  kind  ?  who  will 
be  prepared  to  withstand  the  sneers,  bear  the  abuse,  put  up  with  the  cold- 
ness, or  smile  under  the  rebuke  of  those  that  he  may  canvass  in  his  imder- 
taking.  Let  such  as  are  willing  put  their  hand  to  the  plough^  and  pre- 
pare a  proper  groimd  for  the  sowing  of  that  seed  which  will  at  no  distant 
period  give  back  joyous  blossom  and  goodly  fruit.  The  public  at  large 
have  the  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  Education  in  their  own  power,  and 
till  they  take  it  up  the  case  will  after  all  be  hopeless.  Let  the  public, 
let  but  a  fraction  pf  the  public,  make  the  move  onwards,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  Education  will  present  features  promising  indeed,  and  the 
whole  country  will  breathe  free  as  with  the  impulse  of  new  life ;  our  in- 
stitutions will  be  improved,  and  our  liberties  made  more  and  more  secure. 


SONG  FOR  AN  INFANT  SCHOOL. 

*'  Buy  ft  broom." 

Oh  say,  busy  bee,  whither  now  are  you  going ; 

Whither  now  are  you  going,  to  work  or  to  play  P 
I  am  bound  to  the  garden,  where  roses  are  blowing ; 

For  I  must  be  making  sweet  honey  to-day. 
Sweet  honey,  sweet  honey, 

For  I  must  be  making  sweet  honey  to-day. 

Oh  say,  pretty  dove,  whither  now  are  you  flying ; 

Whither  now  are  you  flying,  to  Paris  or  Kome  P 
t  am  bound  to  my  nest,  where  my  mother  is  sighing ; 

And  waiting  for  me  in  our  dear  little  home. 
Litde  home,  little  home, 

And  waiting  for  me  in  my  dear  littie  home. 

So  we  are  as  happy  while  daily  adyancing, 
In  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  goodness  and  love  ; 

We'll  sing  on  our  ioumey,  now  skipping,  now  dancing, 
As  brisk  as  the  bee,  and  as  true  as  the  dove. 

Wc  will  sing,  we  will  sing, 
As  brisk  as  the  bee,  and  as  true  as  the  dove. 
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BOARDING-SCHOOL  EDUCATION;  WHAT  IT 
SHOULD  BK 


BY    ELIZABETH    ERSKINE. 


No.  1. — Boys. 

The  first  inquiry  of  the  Educator  should  be,  What  is  the  real  object  we 
wish  by  Education  to  accomplish  ?  K  this  be  not  well  ascertained,  we 
exert  ourselves  without  an  aim ;  and  are,  in  fact,  applying  ourselves  we 
know  not  how,  nor  for  what  purpose.  And  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  to 
a  want  of  precise  notions  with  regard  to  our  ultimate  views  in  Education, 
may  feirly  be  traced  many  of  those  heavy  disappointments  of  which 
parents  so  often  bitterly  complain.  If  we  have  no  other  object  in  Edu- 
cation than  to  make  our  children  excel  in  those  &8hionable  accomplish- 
ments, which  will  enable  them  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the  polite  world, 
as  it  is  termed  ?  If  in  our  apprehension  all  that  is  valuable  be  comprised 
in  the  word  genteel,  much  imnecessary  trouble  may  be  spared :  the  com- 
mon Education  of  the  nursery  may  then  be  considered  as  a  very  good 
preparation  for  the  common  Education  of  the  boarding-school,  and  as  the 
cultivation  of  many  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  much  moral  feeling 
would  but  counteract  our  designs,  they  may  be  safely  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count ;  and  accordingly  in  common  boarding-school  Education  they  are 
left  out  of  the  account.  The  wine  of  life  is  wasted,  and  too  often  the 
mere  lees  is  left  the  child  to  brag  of. 

It  is  not  meant  by  these  observations  to  undervalue  the  cultivation  of 
politeness  and  urbanity,  when  consistent  with  sincerity  and  truth.  True 
politeness  and  gentlemanly  behaviour  is  of  value  to  us  every  moment  of 
our  lives ;  but  its  origin  should  not  be  in  a  set  of  mechanical  habits  ac- 
quired by  the  incessant  lecturings  of  the  tutor,  or  by  the  committing  to 
memory  of  a  formal  code  of  etiquette.  Politeness  should  be  founded 
upon  that  benevolent  and  kindly  feeling  which  will  not  allow  us  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  another,  and  this  should  be  supported  by  that  ster- 
ling principle  which  will  noither  allow  us  to  flatter  or  do  injustice.  But 
that  refined  politeness  which  will  teach  us  to  wear  a  florid  smiling  face 
when  the  heart  is  plotting  to  circiunvent  a  feUow-being,  and  which  we 
make  use  of  to  disguise  our  real  sentiments  cannot  be  reprobated  in  too 
strong  terms  ;  for  while  such  an  artificial  basis  remains,  society  will  con- 
tinue in  its  infancy.  Like  the  code  of  honour  of  what  is  termed  the 
gentleman,  it  has  a  withering  effect  upon  the  heart ;  and  is  indeed  a  mi- 
serable substitute  for  that  Christian  virtue  which  looks  in  all  things  for 
the  approval  of  the  Most  High. 

The  end  and  aim  of  Education  should  be  the  perfection  of  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  being.  It  commences  in  the  cradle  and 
cuds  in  the  coflin.^    There  is  no  period  of  life  in  which  the  being  is  not 
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susceptible  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral  influences ;  and  there  is  no 
period  in  which  these  influences  do  not  exhibit  their  effect.  Every  child 
has  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  and  of  mind,  and  this  will  influence  his 
mental  and  moral  acts :  this  the  teacher  must  study.  The  mind  andbody 
sympathise  at  all  times ;  consequently  Education  must  be  applied  to  the 
body  as  well  as  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  business  of  the  educator  to  study 
both,  to  train  both,  and  to  perfect  both.  To  apply  himself  not  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  few  of  the  faculties,  but  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
development  of  all,  and  the  formation  of  habits ;  teaching  the  child 
the  subjugation  of  the  Will  and  the  perfect  mastery  of  himself. 

If  we  admit  as  a  ftmdamental  principle,  that  the  true  end  of  Education 
is  to  bring  all  the  powers  and  Acuities  of  our.nature  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,  it  follows  that  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  these  powers  and  faculties  is  absolutely  necessary  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  we  have  in  view  ;  and  this  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  confined  simply  to  the  teacher,  but  must  be  communicated  to  the 
child :  for  if  the  chHd  is  to  think  as  the  teacher  thinks,  he  must  know 
what  he  knows,  he  must  know  himself.  He  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  constitution  ;  his  studies  must  be 
devoted  to  the  phenomena  of  his  own  existence,  and  to  every  relation- 
ship in  which  he  stands  to  society  or  to  the  external  world.  This  must 
be  the  basis  of  his  Education  ;  and  he  must  be  taught  not  so  much  to 
depend  for  training  upon  others  as  upon  himself,  otherwise  as  soon  as 
the  period  of  school  tuition  and  discipline  is  over  he  will  make  a  full 
stop  in  his  acquirements,  and  run  into  excesses  purely  animal,  or  give 
himself  up  to  the  insane  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  vanities  of 
fashion ;  and  his  whole  mind  and  heart  will  fall  back  into  a  barren  and 
rugged  chaos.  The  school  acquirements  will  fede  from  his  memory, 
and  a  new  set  of  associations  and  principles  will  rise  up,  upon  which  the 
Legislator  and  the  Divine  will  exercise  but  a  comparatively  slight  in- 
fluence. 

Thus  Education  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  three  great 
branches,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  each  of  which  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  rest.  It  will  be  the  teacher's  study  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  these  influences,  their  mode  of  manifestation  ;  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  proper  remedies  in  all  cases  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  deformity.  The  flrst  of  which  we  term  disease,  the  second  error, 
and  the  third  vice. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

Physical  Education  should  comprehend  cleanliness,  air,  diet,  exercise, 
and  the  training  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  locomotion,  and  so  forth ; 
scientiflcally,  and  with  regard  to  the  individual's  powers,  and  peculiarity 
of  constitution :  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  development  of  health,  and 
the  perfection  of  living  matter ;  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  other  parts  of  our  system.  The  highest  tone  and  vigour 
of  ]dl  parts  of  the  body  is  to  be  aimed  at  that  are  consistent  with  a  sound 
condition  of  them.   Judicious  gymnastics  will  be  applied  to  the  exercise 
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of  all  the  muscles,  walking,  swimming,  running,  leaping,  vaulting, 
climbing,  carrying,  riding.  The  whole  of  the  physical  course  being  di- 
rected by  a  knowledge  of  physiology. 


INTELLECTUAL    EDUCATION. 

Intellectual  Education  must  proceed  upon  the  known  laws  and  capa- 
cities of  the  human  mind,  and  must,  in  fact,  be  founded  on  mental  phi- 
losophy. Perception,  attention,  conception,  abstraction,  and  imagina- 
tion, should  each  be  treated  separately  and  conjointly  :  and  the  intel- 
lectual powers  must  be  cultivated  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  moral 
ones  ;  the  highest  end  and  aim  of  intellectual  improvement  being  moral 
elevation.  The  foundation  of  this  course  must  be  laid  through  the  organs 
of  sense,  which  must  be  exercised  in  every  variety  of  manner:  sight, 
hearing,  touch,  taste,  smell,  should  all  be  made  the  subjects  of  Educa- 
tion. Everything  of  importance  must  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
the  child's  intuition  :  the  works  of  nature,  which  will  comprehend  Na- 
tural History,  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  the  works  of  Art,  which  bring 
him  in  contact  with  civilized  life  in  its  highest  form  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
abstract  sciences,  such  as  grammar,  and  the  mathematicst 


MORAL    EDUCATION. 

All  moral  Education  must  be  based  on  religion  ;  and  therefore  it  will 
consist,  first,  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ;  second, 
of  the  history  of  Christianity  and  the  Chnstian  church.  It  was  Jesus 
Christ  who  knit  together  morality  and  religion  ;  and  established  a  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  of  which  God  is  the  universal  father :  thus  religious 
and  moral  Education  cannot  be  separated.  Obedience  to  the  divine  law 
irrespective  of  time,  circumstances,  or  opinions,  and  love  both  to  God 
and  man,  must  be  made  the  motive  of  every  act.  This  settled  as  a  basis, 
the  child  may  proceed  with  the  philosophy  of  morals.  He  may  be  shown 
the  natural  consequences  of  vice  in  this  life ;  the  withering  effects  in 
society,  and  collaterally  the  necessity  of  human  laws,  and  those  esta- 
blished conventional  rules  of  conduct,  which  in  his  progress  through  life 
he  must  obey.  Moral  training  may  be  thus  made  a  course  of  exer- 
cise in  moral  feeling,  and  in  moral  action.  An  anatomy  of  the  affections 
and  passions  of  the  mind  may  be  superadded,  and  everything  attempted 
to  give  the  child  "  self-knowledge  ;"  that  "  self-knowledge*'  being  held 
with  constant  reference  to  a  knowledge  of  God  and  his  revealed  wiU,  and 
the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith. 
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COURSE  OF  PHYSICAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  MORAL 
TEACHING  AND  TRAINING, 

FROM.  THE    FIFTH    TO    THE    SIXTH    YEAR. 
I. 


PHYSICAL. 


MORAL. 


INTELLECTUAL. 


First  Division, — Ablu- 
tions every  morning,  and 
dry  rubbing. 

Walking  and  proper  car- 
riage of  tiie  body. 

Running,  with  a  view 
to  exercise  tlie  lungs. 

Exercise  varied  Accord- 
ing to  the  strength  or  or- 
ganic development  of  each 
pupil,  under  ocbasionaJ 
medical  inspection. 

Free  exercise  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  as  pre- 
paratory to  swimming. 

The  swimming  motions 
acquired. 


PLAY. 

.  Various  preliminory 
gymnastic  exercises,  so 
far  as  to  give  free  motion 
to  the  limbs. 


SINGING. 

Exercise  of  the  voice  in 
•  high  and  low  sounds,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  teacher. 
The  pitch  tone  and  ca- 
dence. 

'  The  fingers  exercised  in 
making  and  untying  vari- 
ous knots,  &c. 


GARDENING. 

Hoeing — Raking. 

PLAY. 

Dancing— skipping. 


The  existence  of  God 
established. 

Conversation  on  Bible 
history.  The  child  being 
taught  orally. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  il- 
lustrated and  explained. 

The  great  phenomena 
of  nature  brought  before 
the  child,  as  evidences  of 
God's  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness. ' 

Scriptural  picture  les- 
sons. 

The  child  is  taught  the 
nature  of  sin,  and  his  ac- 
countability to  God  for 
all  his  actions :  also  God's 
omnipresence  and  omni- 
science. 

The  Creed  illustrated 
and  explained. 

The  birth,  life,  death, 
and  sufferings  of  Christ 
are  revealed,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Hymns  and  Prayers 
committed  to  memory. 

Duty  to  parents. 

The  difference  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  rights  of 
property  explained. 

Truth — ^honesty. 
The  Ten  Commandments 
illustrated  and  explained. 

Scripture  Narratives, 
embodying  such  doctrinal 
points  as  are  within  the 
compass  of  the  child's 
comprehension. 

Order;  obedience. 

Modesty;  sympathy. 
Easy  selections  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament 
now  forms  a  portion  of  his 
daily  reading,  in  which 
he  is  interrogated. 


Articulation,  and  exer- 
cises of  the  organs  of 
speech. 

Verbal  exercise  of  me- 
mory. 

Reading;  spelling. 

French  and  Latin. 

Pronunciation. 

Exercises  of  the  five 
organs  of  sense. 

Conunon  objects  and 
their  qualities. 

Conceptions  to  be  form- 
ed of  the  invisible  from 
those  brought  before  the 
senses,  and  the  child  thus 
taught  to  infer. 

The  child  is  taught  the 
simple  elements  of  form, 
colour,  and  number. 

Exercises  of  verbal  me- 
mory. 

The  eye  is  practised  as 
regards  distance,  and  he 
obtains  a  standard  of  mea- 


The  hand  is  practised 
in  the  elementary  alpha- 
betical forms. 

The  child  now  compares 
one  object  with  another, 
and  learns  to  classify. 

Reading  and  spelling 
advanced  during  this  pe- 
riod, so  as  the  child  shall 
be  able  to  read  at  sight. 
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COURSE  OF  PHYSICAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  MORAL 
INSTRUCTION, 

FROM    SEVEN    TO    NINE    YEARS. 

IL 


PHYSICAL. 


MORAL. 


INTELLECTUAL. 


Morning  ablutions  con- 
tinued. 


The  child  will  now  be 
exercised  in  walks  equal 
to  his  strength;  in  run- 
ning, leaping,  dropping 
from  heights,  balancing, 
falling. 

He  learns  to  suspend 
himself  by  his  hands,  and 
work  hand  over  hand  up 
a  rope. 

To  climb  the  pole — 
yaulting. 

Commences  exercises 
with  the  quoit,  hammer, 
and  lance,  as  specific  ex- 
ercises of  the  arm. 

Lifting  and  supporting 
weight. 

Lessons  on  swimming 
during  the  summer 
months,  three  times  a 
week. 


Rowing  to  be  practised 
if  possible. 

Gardening  —  digging, 
hoeing,  raking,  &c. 

Various  games  of  play, 
cricket,  archery. 


Military  drill,  half  an 
hour  every  morning. 

Singing  every  day. 


The  life  of  Christ  from 
the  four  Evangelists  read: 
the  incidents  of  which  are 
thoroughly  committed  to 
memory. 

The  child's  duty  to 
God. 

The  parables,  with  ex- 
planations. 

The  duty  towards  our 
neighbour. 

The  discourses  of  Christ, 
with  references  and  ex- 
planations. 

Scripture  natural  his- 
tory. 

Manners  and  customs 
of  the  Jews. 

Natural  theology. 

The  moral  precepts  of 
our  Lord. 

The  Church  catechism 
now  taught  as  a  whole. 

Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  explained. 

The  Old  Testament  his- 
tory. 

Christian  biography. 

Commences  history  of 
Christianity  and  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

Elements  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. 

Simple  analysis  of  the 
moral  feelings,  the  affec- 
tions, the  passions. 


Reading  and  writings 
with  the  first  four  ruiea 
of  arithmetic. 

Mental  arithmetic. 

His  walks  will  be  ex- 
ercises of  intellect,  by  the 
collection  af  natural  spe-  . 
cimens. 

General  history  in  it» 
outlines. 

Biography  of  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 

Outlines  of  natural  his- 
tory, by  lectures. 

History  of  his  country. 

French  and  Latin  con- 
tinued. 

The  arithmetic  of  com- 
merce. 

Geography. 

Outlines  of  botany. 

The  child  commences  a 
museum,  and  common 
place  book. 

Grammar. 
Composition  commenced. 

Arithmetic  of  science. 

Geometry  commenced. 

Rhetorical  exercises. 

Elements  of  mental  phi- 
losophy. 

Outlines  of  physiology. 
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In  iHese  tabular  outlines  much  must  necessarily  appear  vague  to  tlie 
reader ;  and  it  would  be  impossible,  except  in  a  work  of  some  compass, 
to  explain  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  everything  here  set. down  :  a 
few  remarks  may  however  be  given  in  elucidation  of  what  may  appear 
indefinite.  With  regard  to  the  moral  portion  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that  during  the  first  two  years  the  greater  part  of  the  teacher's  instrac- 
tions  will  be  given  orally,  and  he  will  understand  that  at  this  period  his 
principle  aim  will  be  to  train  to  habits.  He  will  recognise  the  will  as 
the  determining  cause  of  human  action  ;  but  as  the  wUl  itself  is  under 
the  influence  of  habits,  and  as  these  are  under  the  influence  of  feelings 
and  principles,  it  must  be  his  business  to  secure  both  ;  that  the  moral 
may  obtain  the  mastery  over  the  intellectual,  as  the  intellectual  has  ob- 
tained the  command  over  the  sensual  or  physical,  with  a  view  to  raise 
all  the  sensibilities  and  powers  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  Thus,  in  connection  with  all  religious  in- 
struction, are  to  be  formed  habits  of  order,  obedience,  modesty,  sym- 
pathy, love  of  truth,  honesty,  &c. 

In  the  Intellectusd  portion,  during  the  first  year  the  greatest  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  forming  of  a  distinct  articulation.  The  exercise  of 
a  verbal  memory  must  also  be  obtained  in  connection  with  reading  and 
spelling,  French  and  Latin,  which  by  being  taught  at  this  early  age  will 
grow  up  almost  as  a  mother  tongue  ;  but  do  not  yet  perplex  the  child 
with  grammar,  excepting  the  simplest  portions  of  it,  nor  require  him  to 
commit  to  memory  a  quantity  of  abstract  rules  which  belong  to  the  me- 
taphysics of  language.  Rather  exercise  as  ftdly  as  possible  the  percep- 
tive powers  on  every  object  of  sense, ,  and  from  these  let  the  child  ab- 
.  stract  conceptions,  by  affording  constant  stimulants  in  the  way  of  inter- 
rogation ;  but  in  this  part  of  the  labour  of  the  teacher  the  greatest  and 
most  delicate  skill  is  required ;  he  must  be  careful  that  the  child  gains 
accurate  notions  of  things  and  the  powers  they  possess,  or  the  whole 
range  of  his  conceptions  will  be  undertain  and  full  of  error.  Nothing  ia 
perhaps  better  calculated  to  infix  the  true  powers  and  qualities  of  objects 
in  the  mind,  than  the  exhibition  of  them  by  contrast  and  comparison  ; 
and  this  contrast  and  comparison  may  be  carried  out  eventually  in  the 
moral  qualities.  He  must  seek  also  to  give  the  mind  extensiveness,  by 
directing  its  attention  to  objects  which  it  has  overlooked  ;  and  arouse  it 
by  questions  to  aii  accurate  observation  of  them,  by  demanding  exactness 
in  a  child's  description  of  their  external  forms  and  characters :  a  first 
step  in  natural  history. 

In  the  course  of  Moral  instruction  firom  seven  to  nine  years,  it  is  ex- 
pedient he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  life,  miracles,  Sufferings, 
and  death  of  Christ.  He  learns  also  his  duty  towards  God  and  man  : 
he  is  made  familiar  with  such  of  the  parables  as  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  experience,  and  with  the  moral  precepts  of  his  Lord.  Creeds 
and  catechisms  are  also  to  be  committed  to  memory  ;  but  not  to  be  learned 
as  barren  and  unproductive  things.  The  child  must  both  understand  and 
feel  that  religion  has  to  to  with  every  portion  of  his  moral  existence,  and 
in  every  relationship  in  which  he  can  stand  to  his  fellow-playmates  or 
men.     He  should  feel  himself  identified  with  every  article  of  religious 
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belief ;  with  the  creed,  the  decalogue,  and  the  catechism,  should  be  as- 
sociated the  history  of  our  common  religion  and  the  elements  of  moral 
philosophy ;  from  the  first  he  will  be  taught  the  value  of  religion  to 
society  and  government,  and  from  tbe  last  its  value  to  himself  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world. 

In  the  Intellectual  portion  of  training  the  questions  may  now  be 
much  more  reflective ;  that  is,  they  may  be  such  as  occasionally  to  invite 
the  boy  to  reflection.  You  may  lead  him  therefore  to  compare  his  im- 
pressions with  the  phenomena  which  produced  them ;  that  is,  to  more 
accurate  observation  of  phenomena,  and  thus  to  reflect  on  the  difference 
between  casual  and  careflil,  and  dose  and  distant  observation,  and  to 
view  impressions  as  determined  by  circumstances.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  his  now  receiving  some  general  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
mind :  he  must  now  be  led  to  correct  his  narrow  or  false  notions ;  but 
particularly  in  the  study  of  nature,  questions  may  be  asked,  not  in  words 
alone.  Experiments  must  also  be  shown  the  boy,  which  are  at  once 
questions  and  hints  for  him  ;  questions  of  the  validity  of  the  explana- 
tions which  he  gives  of  various  phenomena,  and  hints  which  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  real  ones.  In  time  they  may  also  be  inductive  ; 
that  is,  they  may  lead  him  from  the  observation  of  the  union  of  particular 
facts  or  qualities  in  one  body,  to  the  observation  of  a  similar  union  in 
all  bodies,  and  thus  to  the  knowledge  of  general  laws. 

Never  put  a  boy  to  a  book  the  first  lesson  of  which  is  to  teach  him  a 
new  nomenclature,  another  language  followed  by  axioms  and  deductions 
all  equally  dry  and  uninteresting  ;  because  all  equally  out  of  the  pale  of 
his  every-day  occupations.  Follow  up,  for  instance,  the  interest  you 
have  already  given  him  in  plants,  by  insisting  on  their  more  hidden 
properties ;  and  then  let  him  see  the  necessity  for  classification. 

By  questions  you  must  also  commence  the  rudiments  of  mathematical, 
moral,  or  political  science ;  so  as  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  after  study 
of  them.  Your  questions  must  be  first  logical,  then  analytical,  and  lastly 
synthetical.  The  first  wOl  establish  the  correctness  of  the  relations  he 
has  established  between  his  thoughts  viewed  as  mere  thoughts;  the 
second  will  urge  him  to  analyse  and  examine  his  notions,  till  he  arrives 
at  the  more  simple  and  general  forms  ;  and  through  the  third  the  boy 
must  be  led  from  what  he  does  to  what  he  does  not  know.  Thus  you 
commence  teaching  the  mathematics  and  the  severer  sciences. 

In  my  next  communication  I  shall  attempt  a  classification  of  these 
studies  up  to  the  fourteenth  year ;  but  must  premise,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  in  the  space  allotted  in  this  work  to  do  justice  to  the  important 
subject,  or  to  enter  ftdly  into  the  principle  sought  to  be  developed.  The 
reader  must  be  content  to  receive  general  views,  and  hints  rather  loosely 
thrown  out,  than  anything  like  a  complete  system,  either  of  theory  or 
practice. 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


In  the  present  state  of  Educatioii,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
facts  should  he  ohtained  relating  to  its  deficiencies  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom;  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  &.cts  so  ohtained  should  he 
brought  before  the  public.  In  every  town  and  in  every  village,  Educa- 
tion, in  comparison  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  will  be  found  in  the  most 
deplorable  condition  ;  and,  what  is  more  appalling,  it  will  be  found  that 
those  whose  very  duty  and  interest  it  is  to  extend  Education,  are  its 
greatest  opponents.  It  certainly  requires  some  energetic  measures  to 
raise  society  from  its  present  debased  and  degraded  state,  and  none  will 
be  so  certain  of  ultimate  success  as  those  which  will  carry  us  to  the 
hearths  and  homes  of  the  people ;  that  will  inform  us  of  the  actual  state 
of  society,  both  as  regards  the  infant  and  adult  population.  We  know 
that  England  is  a  whited  sepulchre ;  that  underneath  the  pageantry  of 
the  throne,  the  splendour  of  military  achievements,  the  grandeur  of  the  na- 
tional annals,  and  the  mighty  stride  of  modem  intellect — a  moral  rottenness 
exists  ;  and  will  exist  so  long  as  knowledge  and  true  religion  shall  be 
partial,  and  so  long  as  governments  will  seek  to  repress  crime  by  afford- 
ing to  the  governed,  religious  and  secular  knowledge.  Let  then  no  longer 
the  million  of  &cts,  which  exist  in  the  haunts  of  misery  and  vice,  be 
glossed  over  by  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  few ;  or  the  refine- . 
ment  and  splendour  of  the  privileged  classes.  Let  us  drag  the  deformi- 
ties of  our  social  system  before  the  light,  with  a  view  to  their  utter  an- 
nihiliation.  Perhaps  the  present  generation  cannot  be  greatly  changed, 
but  the  future  one  may  be  :  it  becomes  then  every  disciple  of  Christ,  and 
every  friend  of  man,  to  search  out  those  evils  under  which  society  groans. 
We  ask  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  mere  political  partizan,  or  the  utilita- 
rian ;  but  the  help  of  those  who  are  really  and  truly  anxious  to  spread 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  who  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to 
raise  man  from  his  degradation.  We  want  not  the  co-operation  of  those 
who  have  their  own  party  or  sectarian  purposes  to  serve,  or  who  may 
have  some  deep  political  scheme  at  the  bottom  to  carry  out  in  its  fitting 
time.  No  ;  we  request  the  co-operation  of  that  part  of  the  public,  who 
to  enlarged  and  comprehensive  minds,  and  ripe  intellects  equal  to  the 
work,  can  add  the  moral  dignity  of  the  Christian  character :  to  such  we 
address  ourselves  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  co-operation,  as  regards 
the  state  of  Education  in  their  several  districts.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  a  handful  of  obscure  men,  with  a  view  to  the  overturn 
of  religion  and  the  throne,  formed  with  incredible  celerity  "  Correspond- 
ing Societies  **  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  and  these  societies,  by  the 
concentration  of  their  information,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  intelli- 
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gence  was  conveyed,  became  so  fonnidable  to  government  as  to  warrant 
their  suppression.  And  why  may  not  a  similar  machinery  be  employed 
for  the  spread  of  religion  and  knowledge  among  us,  and  the  improvement 
of  our  most  valuable  institutions  ?  Our  aim  is,  therefore,  to  establish 
in  various  towns  throughout  the  empire,  societies  who  shall  direct 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  public  and  private  Education,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  working  classes.  "Die  business  of  each  corres- 
ponding society  will  be  to  make  statistical  inquiries  of  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  various  schools  in  their  district,  and  also  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  those  circumstances  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  well-directed  private  or  legislative  efforts  to  improve,  as 
well  as  relating  to  those  circumstances  which  the  individual  can  alter  or 
improve  himself. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  already  a  machinery  exists  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  plan  proposed  with  comparative  ease.  This  is  to  be 
found  in  the  District  Visiting  Societies,  associations  that  have  accom- 
plished immense  good,  both  for  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  the  former  have 
through  their  aid  received  the  assistance  indispensable  to  their  wants, 
and  the  latter  have  been  protected  from  imposition.  The  members  of 
these  societiej  might  become  members  of  the  Central  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, and  furnish  useful  statistics  relating  to  Education  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  which  might  be  disseminated  through 
the  country ;  and  we  earnestly  entreat  the  members  of  these  societies 
and  others,  to  furnish  us  with  the  information  solicited,  as  one  of  the 
best  means  for  improving  society  permanently. 

The  inquiries  made  by  members  of  the  Corresponding  Societies  must 
relate  to  the  religious  and  moral,  intellectual  and  physical,  condition  of 
the  people  ;  and  as  a  guide  to  those  desirous  of  obtaining  the  information 
required,  we  subjoin  the  following  questions  : — 

PHYSICAL    STATE. 

1.  Name  of  street  and  locality,  as  to  situation,  &c. 

2.  Is  the  house  new  or  old ;  number  of  rooms ;  number  of  sleeping  apart- 

ments; number  of  windows,  and  size  ? 
S.  Name  and  number  of  families  in  the  house  ;  and  state  of  the  furniture  ? 

4.  If  boys  and  girls  sleep  in  one  room  ;  or  if  all  the  family  together  ? 

5.  Has  the  house  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  a  copper ;  are  the  privies  in 

a  proper  state  ? 

6.  Is  there  a  garden ;  is  a  pig,  cow,  or  other  animal,  kept  ? 

7.  Of  what  is  the  wearing  apparel  composed,  and  its  condition  ? 

8.  State  of  the  health  of  both  parents  and  children ;  if  any  have  died,  and 

of  what  complaint  f     How  is  medical  attendance  obtained  ?     What 
diseases  are  common  to  the  district  ? 

9.  Employment  of  the  adult  inmates ;  amount  of  wages  of  each ;  and  if 

parochial  relief  is  received  ? 

INTELLECTUAL. 

1 .  Can  the  parents  read,  write,  or  cast  .accounts ;  and  state  what  degree  of 
proficiency  in  these  points  ? 
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2.  What  books  are  in  the  house  of  an  entertaining  or  useful  character  ? 
S,  What  prints  or  pictures  are  on  the  walls  ? 

4.  Can  any  sing  hymns,  songs,  or  play  on  musical  instruments  ? 

5.  What  amusements  are  engaged  in  after  labour  is  over  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  knowledge  of  botany,  or  taste  for  flowers  or  gardening  ? 

7.  Whether  father  can  use  carpenters*  tools,  mend  shoes ;  or  mother  sew, 

knit,  or  wash  ? 

8.  Do  the  members  belong  to  any  book  society,  or  mechanics'  institution  ? 

9.  Do  their  children  go  to  school ;  to  what  schools ;  and  what  do  they 

learn? 


MORAL    AND    RELIGIOUS. 

1 .  What  place  of  worship  do  the  parents  attend ;  and  how  often  ? 

2.  What  religious  visits  do  they  receive ;  and  from  whom  ? 
<3.  What  religious  books  or  tracts  in  the  house  ? 

4.  What  are  the  notions  of  father  and  mother  concerning  religion  ? 

5.  What  are  their  notions  concerning  the  Education  of  their  children  ? 

6.  Can  any  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments  ? 

7.  What  is  their  general  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

8.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  family  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 


QUESTIONS   CONCERNING   EDUCATION. 

1.  Are  there  any  Infant  schools  in  the  district,   and  their  numbers , 

with  the  amount  paid  for  instruction  ? 

2.  Are  Acre  any  National,  British,  or  other  charity  schools ;  and  do  the 

children  pay  or  not  ? 

3.  What  is  taught  in  the  schools  ?   Does  the  instruction  include  in  addition 

any  manual  occupation,  such  as  gardening,  carpentry,  sewing,  or  any 
domestic  labour?  Are  gymnastics  taught?  Is  emulation  encou- 
raged? 

4.  The  situation  of  the  common  Day  schools ;  their  number ;  the  subjects 

taught  in  them,  and  books  used  ? 

5.  The  number  of  Dame  schools ;  and  their  condition  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  mechanics'  institutions  ;  or  reading  rooms  for  the  working 

classes ;  or  lending  libraries ;  either  belonging  to  schools,  or  for  the 
use  of  adults  ? 

7.  What  is  the  general  state  of  Education  in  the  town  or  district  ? 

We  would  again  call  upon  the  friends  of  humanity  to  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Editor 
of  the  Educational  Magazine,  who  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of 
any  person  desirous  of  prosecuting  these  inquiries.  In  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  it  is  hoped  the  friends  of  the  plan  will  be  able  to 
give  a  list  of  names  of  corresponding  members  in  many  of  the  large 
towns,  and  afterwards  to  organize  a  system  which  shall  bring  to  a  focus 
a  vast  body  of  intelligence  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  class  of  the 
community. 
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HYMN  FOR  AN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 


SOWING  SEED. 


^^^#^M^ 


1.  Now,  my  seed,  thy  grave  is  made,  In  thy    silent   chamber  laid,  Thoa  may*8t 
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slum  -  her         light  -  ly ;  May  the  sun  his  radiance  lend,  And  the 
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2  8 

Couldst  thou  speak,  thou  gentle  one,      Yet  sleep  on,  thou  seedling  dear, 
Couldst  thou  feel  what  I  have  done.       Sweetly  sleep,  nor  dream  of  fear, 

Thou  wouldst  wh'sper,  weeping ;  Soon,  from  slumber  waking. 

Ah,  green  earth  and  bright  blue  Jikies     Once  again  shalt  thou  behold 
Never  more  may  greet  my  eyes,  Morning  sunlight  bright  as  gold, 

All  in  darkness  sleeping !  O'er  the  green  earth  breaking. 

4 
I  at  last  must  sink  like  thee, 
Hands  of  love  shall  bury  me. 

Heaping  cold  earth  o  er  me  ; 
But  when  God  from  yonder  skies 
Bids  the  slumbering  dead  arise, 
I  shall  wake  to  glory. 

•  We  intend  shortly  giving  our  attention  to  Agricultural  Schools,  having  for 
several  years  r.een  practically  enga«:ed  in  their  establishment,  and  quite  con- 
vim  ed  from  our  own  experience  of  their  success. — tn. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION. 
No.  I. 


EDUCATION  BY  SERVANTS. 


*  Education  is  not  confined  to  the  tutor  at  the  school.  Those  who  come  into  daily  and  hourly 
contact  with  children,  are  often  affording  them  a  real  Education ;  while  that  of  the  school  is 
comparatively  fictitious.  What  with  the  weakness  and  folly  of  parents,  and  the  vice  of  servants, 
it  is  indeed  a  hard  thing  if  the  child  shaU  escape  utter  contamination." — Lord  Caimxb. 


Augustus  Adolphus  Troughton  was  the  son  of  a  very  worthy  merchant  in 
the  city,  who  had  for  twenty-five  years  listened  to  the  cninking  of  money  and 
the  chiming  of  Bow  bells.  He  married  at  the  age  of  thirty  ;  but  not  before 
he  had  obtained  a  "  genteel  competency,"  as  it  is  called,  and  was  enabled  to 
keep  a  "  separate  establishment'*  for  the  lady  whom  he  espoused,  about  four 
miles  from  the  smoke  of  Panyer's  Alley,  Cornhill.  The  wife  of  the  merchant 
was  a  lady  of  some  little  pretensions  to  birth,  being  second  cousin  to  a  Sir 
Somebody ;  and  although  she  had  no  money,  had  received  what  is  called  a 
polite  Education :  was  thoroughly  skilled  in  music,  drawing,  Poonah  tinting, 
flower  work,  embroidery,  and  all  those  accomplishments  upon  which-  so  much 
value  is  set  by  modem  society.  Mr.  Troughton  was  a  plain  spoken  and  plain 
dealing  man,  and  loved  his  wife ;  although  he  could  discover,  often  to  his 
severe  mortification,  that  she  held  his  plain -dealing  habits,  plain  face,  plain 
clothes,  and  plain  way  of  looking  at  things,  in  much  contempt ;  and  that  his 
want  of  polisn  was  a  considerable  eyesore  to  her.  For  several  years  after  he 
was  wedded,  he  was  compelled  to  go  through  many  a  drilling  in  the  science 
of  etiquette  and  the  rules  of  polished  society ;  and  he  never  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  his  friends  but  Mrs.  Troughton  could  discover  a  flaw  in  his  behaviour ; 
he  was  sure  to  make  some  mistake  either  in  his  words  or  his  actions,  which 
entitled  him  to  the  full  benefit  of  a  lecture  next  morning  at  the  breakfast- 
table  ;  which  made  him  hurry  ofi^  to  the  city  by  no  means  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  tempers.  Thus  poor  Mr.  Troughton  had  no  real  comfort  in  his  home 
from  the  first ;  nor  was  it  at  all  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  little  one,  Augus- 
tus Adolphus,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  Mr.  Troughton's  name  was 
John — ^plain  John  Troughton ;  but  it  had  such  a  footman-like  appearance 
about  it,  that  Mrs.  Troughton  could  never  reconcile  herself  to  a  child  of  her's 
bearing  such  a  name ;  consequently  when  the  little  infant  was  carried  to  the 
baptismal  font,  he  was  made  a  Christian  under  the  more  imposing  sounds  of 
Augustus  Adolphus,  which  in  Mrs.  Troughton 's  view  of  the  case  ennobled  the 
name  of  Troughton,  and  made  it  lock  respectable.  Now  Mr.  Troughton's  idea 
of  respectability,  was  always  to  be  able  to  meet  bills  when  they  became  due, — 
to  be  seen  punctuallv  on  'change,  and  also  at  church  ;  to  make  his  word  his 
bond,  and  to  wear  a  brown  coat  and  a  hat  with  a  brim  rather  larger  than  was 
common.  And  he  could  not  understand  what  there  was  in  Augustus  Adol- 
phus, that  had  a  more  respectable  appearance  than  plain  John  Troughton ; 
out  he  had  been  taught  to  think^  that  his  wife  had  a  superior  Education  to 
himself,  and  that  therefore  she  was  the  better  judge  ;  or,  perhaps,  he  wisely 
thought  it  best  to  let  Mrs.  Troughton  have  her  own  way  in  such  trifles.  That 
there  was  little  after  all  in  a  name,  and  therefore  a  godfather  having  been 
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procured  in  Sir  William  Wackllestone,  one  of  the  poor  Knights  of  Windsor, 
the  firstborn  was  baptized  Augustus  Adolphus  ;  a  guinea  was  given  to  the 
curate  and  five  shillings  to  the  clerk,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  the  festivities 
usual  in  so  solemn  a  rite. 

Augustus  Adolphus  ^as  a  "  fine  fat  child,"  or  what  in  the  language  of 
politeness  is  called  **  a/ noble  baby.*'  Before  it  was  a  week  old  a  wet  nurse  was 
procured  for  it,  as  its  mother  thought  it  not  genteel  to  suckle  her  own  off- 
spring. The  nurse  was  the  wife  of  a  costermonger  who  had  been  transported; 
a  stout  good-lookhig  young  woman,  who  had  put  her  own  child  out  to  be 
IjTbught  up  by  hand  for  five  shillings  a  week  to  a  poor  woman  in  Shoreditch, 
who  half  starved  it,  and  which  in  a  short  time  was  carried  off  by  the  measles. 
Adolphus  throve  under  this  woman ;  but  before  he  was  a  twelvemonth  old 
found  out  that  he  could  govern  her,  and  make  his  own  will  paramount.  When 
he  wanted  anything  he  always  cried  till  he  got  it,  and  he  would  never  do  what 
was  required  of  him  without  he  was  in  the  humour.  They  took  nearly  a  year 
to  wean  him,  and  when  he  was  fractious,  as  the  nurse  termed  it,  his  mother 
always  declared  that  the  nurse  had  been  eating  something  improper,  and  that 
it  was  the  "  milk  that  troubled  him ;"  when  the  weaning  was  over  the  teeth- 
ing came  on,  and  every  cross  humour  was  attributed  to  that :  so  that  long  be- 
fore Augustus  Adolphus  knew  clearly  right  from  wrong,  he  had  everything 
his  own  way.  When  he  began  to  run  alone,  and  could  play  about,  he  had 
dolls,  bulls,  soldiers,  farm  houses,  Noah's  arks,  sheep-fields,  carts,  horses, 
and  every  sort  of  toy  that  could  be  mentioned,  loaded  upon  him,  so  that  his 
principal  amusement  was  in  breaking  them.  As  he  grew  up  his  father  wished 
to  put  him  under  instruction,  but  his  mother  strenuously  opposed  it ;  for  she 
fancied  although  the  poor  child  was  the  picture  of  health,  that  he  was  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  that  too  much  study  would  do  him  injury.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Troughton  represent  to  his  lady  that  he  could  read  the  Testament  at 
five  years  old,  and  that  a  child  ought  to  be  learning  something ;  but  the  answer 
to  alibis  arguments  was,  ''My  dear,  you  do  not  understand  these  matters; 
there  are  new  views  of  these  things,  and  what  might  be  very  proper  for  you 
in  your  childhood,  might  be  very  improper  for  your  child,  who  has  to  move  in 
a  different  sphere.^'  Mr.  Troughton  always  laughed  at  the  phrase  ''moving 
in  a  different  sphere,"  because  he  knew  the  uncertainty  of  the  hop  and  drug 
trade  ;  but  he  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  argue  with  Mrs.  Troughton,  who  had 
such  a  torrent  of  eloquence  at  her  disposal,  as  to  keep  her  spouse  from  utter- 
ing anything,  except — *'  but,  my  dear ;"  which  was  generally  the  beginning 
and  end  of  every  sentence  which  he  ventured  to  interpose  within  the  deluge 
of  volubility  which  generally  overwhelmed  him  :  so  that  at  last  Mr.  Troughton 
got  into  the  habit  in  such  cases,  if  they  occurred  in  the  morning,  of  posting 
into  the  city  by  the  omnibus ;  or  if  they  came  on  in  the  evening,  of  unbutton- 
ing the  knees  of  his  smallclothes  and  walking  quietly  to  bed.  And  thus  he 
left  the  matter  of  Master  Adolphus*s  Education  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his 
mamma,  which  he  used  to  call  her,  instead  of  addressing  her  by  the  endearing 
term  mother,  because  it  was  more  genteel. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  till  Augustus  was  entering  into  his  seventh 
year,  and  had  commenced  his  second  teething.  His  father  wanted  to  send 
him  to  school ;  his  mother  thought  it  more  advisable  to  call  in  a  medical  prac- 
titioner who  advertised  to  *'  conduct  children  through  the  second  dentition 
upon  scientific  principles."  He  had  been  several  times  put  to  his  letters. 
He  had  little  cubes  of  wood  given  him  to  play  with  on  the  floor  with  the  al- 
.  phabet  on  the  sides,  with  a  view  to  teach  him  without  his  being  at  the  trouble 
to  think.  And  when  this  failed  he  had  a  beautiful  picture-book,  which  had  a 
large  cut  to  every  letter  ;  A  had  an  apple,  a  nice  rosy  red  apple ;  and  B  had 
a  boat,  with  a  nice  sail ;  and  C  had  a  great  plum  cake ;  so  it  was  thought  that 
Adolphus  would  learn  his  letters  by  thinking  of  the  apple  and  the  cake,  but 
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he  did  not.  He  used,  however,  to  cry  for  a  cake  and  apple ;  and  think  no 
more  of  the  letters  than  he  did  of  the  man  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  tower 
of  Bahel.  His  father  used  to  say  he  ought  to  he  made  to  learn  them,  and  he 
would  soon  see  if  he  had  him  if  he  would  not  learn  them.  To  this  his  mother 
would  make  a  long  descant  on  the  evil  of  forcing  a  child  to  that  against  his 
inclination,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  nature,  and  therefore  Master 
Augustus  Adolphus  did  not  learn  his  letters.  But  he  had  got  a  poney,  and 
could  ride  hetter  than  his  father ;  he  had  a  little  pair  of  Wellington  boots, 
and  spurs,  and  trousers,  a  milataire,  and  a  lancer's  cap  ;  so  that  you  would 
have  thought  him  the  son  of  a  Polish  count :  and  besides  this,  althc-'-gh  he 
could  not  read  he  could  dance  very  well,  and  he  had  a  bow  as  elc^a  t  for  a 
boy  of  his  age,  as  that  of  George  the  Fourth  was  for  a  man. 

At  this  period  his  mamma  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  method  of  mis- 
education.  He  had  grown  up  strong,  and  somewhat  audacious ;  he  was  as 
full  of  tricks  as  a  monkey,  and  nothing  delighted  him  so  much  as  to  set  the 
servants  together  by  the  ears.  Several  good  servants  had  been  turned  away 
owing  to  Master  Adolphus*s  tales,  and  his  conduct  was  so  provoking  to  all  ex- 
cepting one,  as  to  make  him  thoroughly  hated.  This  exception  was  found  in  a 
man  who  had  the  care  of  the  horses  and  garden  Tfor  Mrs.  Troughton  could 
not  do  without  her  four-wheeled  phaeton),  and  who  nad  occasionally  to  wait  at 
table  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves  on.  This  man,  Tom  Kedge,  had  been  on 
the  premises  from  the  time  Augustus  was  born,  and  was  in  constant  con- 
tact with  him  from  his  being  continually  about  the  garden  and  paddock. 
Kedge  was  a  sly  cautious  fellow,  and  by  hypocrisy  and  craft  had  contrived  to 
keep  his  place  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  boy,  and  by  being  a  pander  to 
his  desires.  The  first  fruits  of  the  garden  and  hot-house  were  always  through 
him  at  the  command  of  Augustus,  and  he  instructed  him  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  Uie  breeds  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  of  rat-catching ;  and  initiated  lum  into 
the  sports  of  the  field  and  the  turf.  He  used  to  take  in  a  newspaper  called 
Life  in  London ;  and  Kedge,  who  had  been  taught  to  read  and  noming  else, 
at  a  National  school,  used  to  detail  to  him  every  Sunday  when  Augustus  could 
steal  out  of  the  parlour,  the  particulars  of  the  prize  fights  and  the  exploits  of 
the  '*  dog  Billy,*'  and  the  doings  at  Fives'  Court.   Thus  Augustus^  like  rforval, 

Had  heard  of  battles,  and  be  long'd 

To  follow  to  the  ring  some  warlike  Cribb. 

And  indulging  in  this  wish,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  should  startle  his  mother 
one  morning,  who  accidentally  broke  in  upon  him  in  his  chamber,  by  her  find- 
ing him  with  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves,  squaring  at  the  looking-glaas.  This 
untoward  event  was  not  so  much  horrifying  to  Mrs.  Troughton  as  a  mother, 
as  it  was  to  her  notions  of  gentility  ;  and  on  the  same  evening  she  mentioned 
to  her  spouse  the  necessity  of  Adolphus  being  sent  at  once  to  school ;  without, 
however,  mentioning  a  single  word  about  the  boxing  gloves.  Overjoyed  at 
such  a  change  in  his  wife's  mind,  the  worthy  man  acquiesced  in  a  moment. 
'*  He  shall  go  by  all  means,  my  dear  ;  and  let  it  be  next  week,  without  fail." 
"  I  was  thinking^  my  dear,''  said  Mrs.  Troughton  ;  '*  that  as  the  quarter  has 
just  commenced  it  will  be  as  well  now  to  stop  till  Michaelmas.  You  see  there 
are  long  holidays  at  Midsummer,  and  they  are  but  just  over ;  so  that  there 
will  be  only  seven  weeks  this  quarter,  for  which  we  shall  have  to  pay  as  for 
thirteen.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  people  for  what  we  do  not  re- 
ceive." "  It  would  be  more  genteel,  my  love,''  said  Mr.  Troughton,  "  to  pay 
for  the  whole  quarter ;  and  I  shotdd  prefer  acting  on  the  liberal  side."  "  You 
always  are  acting  on  the  liberal  side  to  your  detriment,  Mr.  Troughton,  other- 
wise you  might  have  been  sheriff  of  Middlesex  long  before  this,  and  have  re- 
ceived an  honour  which  would  have  placed  yourself  above  the  vulgar.     Look 
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at  Sir  Simon  Sareenet — ^hc  has  been  several  times  to  Court,  and  his  sons  have 
the  pi    ^ise  of  the  highest  patronage.     Let  me  hear  nothing  of  the  liberal 
side,  1  im  sick  of  the  term.     The  whole  bodj  of  the  reformers  are  a  vulgar 
plodding  set,  and  never  know  how  to  act  upon  principle.    'Tis  not  that  I 
wish  to  save  the  quarter's  schooling,  Mr.  Troughton,  no,  indeed ;  but  it  would 
be  a  piece  of  the  grossest  rudeness  to  pay  for  a  quarter  when  we  only  took  a 
part,  and  would  be  an  insult  to  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  ap- 
pear as  if  we  considered  that  he  was  in  some  straightened  necessity.    You 
should  consider,  Mr.  Troughton,  that  there  are  a  set  of  feelings  common  to  a  ^ 
gentleman  which  the  mere  citizen  cannot  comprehend.     It  is  these  feelings 
that  will  not  let  me  offer  an  insult  to  anyone — no,  not  even  to  a  necessitous 
teacher  of  youth ;  for  I  apprehend  the  classical  scholar  not  to  be  without  the 
feelings  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  which  you  cannot  comprehend.'*  "Well, 
let  it  be  as  you  like,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Troughton ;  **  but  I  think  the  sooner 
he  is  sent  to  school  the  better,  for  do  you  know  I  caught  him  at  a  sad  trick 
vesterday  ?"     "  Yes,  you  are  always  finding  fault  with  him."     "Yes,"  said 
Mr.  Troughton,  longing  to  set  the  youth's  habits  and  disposition  in  a  striking 
light,  "  I  caught  him  gibbeting  frogs."    '*  Gibbeting  frogs !  and  pray  what  is 
that  ?**     "  Why,  it  appears  that  the  young  gentleman  had  the  ingenuitv  to 
insert  a  straw  into  the  oody  of  a  frog,  and  blow  it  up  into  the  shape  of  a  bal- 
loon.    The  frog  thus  prepared,  was  kid  on  one  end  of  a  piece  of  board,  which 
was  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  dust-bin  ;  the  other  end  was  struck  with  a 
mallet,  and  the  poor  frog  went  up  into  the  air  like  a  sky-rocket.**     "  I  cannot 
credit  it;  my  son  could  never  be  so  cruel — ^and  pray  who  saw  it  ?"     *'  I  saw 
it.*'   **  I  cannot  credit  it,**  said  Mrs.  Troughton  again.  '"Please,  marm,**  said 
Mary,  who  was  at  that  time  laying  the  cloth  for  supper,  and  who  had  got 
warning  to  quit  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  young  urchin.     "  Please, 
marm,  that's  nothing  to  some  of  Master  Gustassus*  tricks ;  he  sometimes  ties 
the  owl  on  the  duck's  back,  and  puts  them  into  the  pond."    "  And  what  does 
he  do  this  for  ?*'    "  Why,  marm,  the  poor  duck  to  get  rid  of  the  owl  dives 
imder  the  water,  and  nearly  drowns  him ;  when  he  comes  up  the  owl  flaps 
his  wings,  and  then  the  duck  being  frightened  dives  again.   Master  Adolphus 
killed  four  ducks  so  last  week.    And  then  he  placed  the  cat  in  the  milk-bowl, 
and  put  her  in  the  pond,  and  set  Grim  upon  her ;  and  Grim  has  got  one  of 
his  eyes  scratched  out.   And  please,  marm,  Tabby  had  four  kittens  in  the  hay- 
loft,— and  please,  marm,  Master  Adolphus  tied  them  altogether  by  the  tails, 
and  put  them  in  the  water  to  see  them  swim,  and  they  all  pulled  four  different 
ways,  and  so  they  were  drowned.    And  please,  marm,  he  put  a  pea  into 
the  pony's  ear  this  afternoon,  and  when  he  is  put  in  the  phcton  ne*ll  run  away 
and  kick  the  chaise  all  to  pieces.  And  please,  marm — **  "  I  will  hear  no  more," 
said  Mrs.  Troughton,  rising,  "  I  know  that  you  have  got  a  spite  against  the 
child,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it."     "  But  I  do  though,"  said  Mr. 
Troughton."     "  Sir,"  says  Mrs.  Troughton,   "  the  vulgar  alone  descend  to 
altercation — 1  have  the  pleasure  of  wishing  you  a  very  good  night."    With 
this  she  made  a  profound  curtsey  and  retired  to  her  apartment,  and  left  Mr. 
Troughton  to  enjoy  his  supper  as  he  might. 

It  was  settled  next  morning  that  Master  Augustus  should  go  to  school 
forthwith,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  to  find  him  a  school.  It  was  thought  to 
be  unwise  to  send  him  to  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  therefore  Mr. 
Troughton,  after  vainly  inquiring  among  his  friends  for  a  school  that  would 
suit  Mrs.  Troughton,  determined  to  look  in  the  newspapers.  At  breakfast 
every  morning,  therefore,  the  Times  was  diligently  searched  for  a  school 
which  should  be  an  Eldorado  of  a  place,  where  children  might  be  taught 
without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  and  where  every  accomplishment  was  to 
be  ensured  for  the  matter  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a- year.  Mr.  Troughton  one 
morning  said  to  his  lady,  "  Here  is  just  the  thing  for  '  Gus.'  "     "  I  am  dis- 
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^«ted  with  the  word  *  Ous,*  '*  mdd  Mrs.  TrougfaUm,  not  knowing  itaX  she  had 
been  so  vidgar  as  to  commit  an  unintentional  pun.  **  Do  ciiU  th&'child  by  his 
right  name."     Mr.  Trough  ton  read, — 

**  A  «Jerg>maii  of  the  Church  of  England  wishes  to  add  to  a  limited  number  of 
pupils.  His  method  of  instructioa  uuites  parental  care  with  strictness  of 
discipline ;  and  the  Course  comprehends  a  thorough  English  Education, 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods.'' 

'*  Odious  V*  said  Mrs.  Troughton.  '*  Not  one  word  about  the  classies  or  the 
mathematics  ^  it  is  some  hedge  school.  You  know,  I  wish  Augustus  to  be 
prepared  for  the  church."  "  A  fine  fellow  for  the  church,  truly,"  said  her 
spouse.  **  He  has  gone  through  his  matriculations,  and  can  have  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  from  Mary.  I  think  I  just  see  the  rogue  mounted  in  the  rostrum, 
glibly  speaking  of  moral  duties,  faith  and  patience,  holiness,  and  meekness ;  the 
next  day  I  should  find  him  following  the  hounds."  "  And  suppose  you  did? 
his  betters  have  done  it  before  him.  The  fatigue  of  study  requires  bodily 
exercise  ;  and  why  should  a  man  be  deprived  of  tills  because  he  is  a  clergy- 
man." Mr.  Troughton  laid  down  the  paper,  and  Mrs.  Troughton  took  it 
up,  and,  after  a  few  glances,  said,  '*  Here  is  something  much  more  likely  to 
suit  us."     *'  Pray  read,"  said  Mr.  Troughton. 

^'Lycurgian  establishment,  Oxford  house.^The  Rev.  Dr.  Emberton,  D.D.,re- 
\  ceives  a  limited  number  of  pupils  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  and  publio  • 
Schools.  His  Course  of  instruction  embraces  the  higher  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics,  the  Mathematics ;  with  a  complete  circle  of  the  Sciences  suited  to 
the  meaaest  capacities.  The  method  of  instruction  pursued  is  one  that 
without  any  laborious  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  ensures  his  rapid 
proficiency  ;  and  puts  him  in  a  position  favourable  to  becoming  v^rangler  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge." 

^VUpon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Troughton,  "  I  think  our  boy  does  not  want  any 
instruction  as  regards  being  a  wrangler,  for  he  is  always  quarrelling  with  the 
maids.  And  as  to  the  classics,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  depend  upon  it  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  teach  the  pony,  that  has  got  the  pea  in  his  ear." 
Upon  this  observation  issue  was  joined,  Mr.  Troughton  contending  for  a  plain 
Education,  and  Mrs.  Troughton  for  the  higher  classics  and  the  mathematics  ; 
in  the  end,  to  save  further  trouble,  Mr.  Troughton  gave  up  the  point  by  say- 
ing, "  Well,  my  dear,  have  it  your  own  way.  I  shall  be  late  to  the  city,  and 
cannot  give  more  time  to  the  discussiou  of  the  afiair ;  and  calling  for  his  boots, 
was  presently  on  his  way  to  Panyer's  Alley. 

Master  Augustus  was  present  at  this  interesting  colloquy,  a  id  found  that  as 
his  mother  could  rule  his  father  so  easily,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  rule 
his  mother,  and  by  the  same  means.  He  at  present,  however,  scarcely  knew 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  go  to  school,  seeing  he  had  made 
his  home  rather  uncomfortable  to  himself  by  the  expobure  of  all  his  tricks. 
He  had  heard  about  having  fun  at  schools,  ai^d  therefore  for  a  while  suspended 
his  judgment  as  to  what  he  should  do.  There  is  plenty  of  time,  thought  he, 
when  the  school  is  got ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  telling  Tom  Kedge  that  he  was 
going  to  boarding-school.  Tom  knew  well  enough  that  lie  should  have  been 
dismissed  long  before  had  it  not  been  for  the  lad,  who  possessed  such  an  in- 
fluence over  his  mother  as  to  retain  him  in  his  place ;  for  she  used  to  say.  Let 
Thomas  be  what  he  may,  he  is  very  kind  to  Augustus,  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Tom,  therefore,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  send  the  boy  away,  determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  him 
from  going.  And  when  he  was  asked  by  Gustavus  what  they  would  make 
him  do  at  school,  gave  such  an  account  of  school  discipline,  as  to  frighten 
him  out  of  his  wits,  "  Oh  !"  said  he,  **  the  schools  are  rum  places,  my  young 
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miwter.    I  was  shoe-boy  at  one  of  'em  once,  and  If  yon  bad  seen  Uie  sights 
that  I  seed,  you'd  never  go  near  one  by  a  mile.    I  have  «een  a  boy  tied  up  by 
his  thumbs  to  a  beam,  and  flogged  on  his  bare  back  till  the  bloiod  ran  into  his 
shoes ;  and  cos  I  could  not  make  the  boy's  shoes  shine  after  the  blood,  master 
turned  me  away.    Why,  your  back  will  be  scored  like  a  piece  of  pork.    They 
says  that  it  improves  a  Jackass  to  make  him  look  like  a  Zebra,  all  over  stripes. 
You  may  be  sure  to  get  it.    And  then  when  you  are  all  marked  over  they  put 
you  into  a  black  hole  under  the  coal  cellar,  and  one  day  I  saw  the  devil  in 
this  coal  hole  with  a  pair  of  large  horns,  and  two  saucer  eyes  flaming  with  fire, 
and  a  long  tail,  which  he  beat  the  boy  with  till  he  could  not  move.'*     <'  Oh  ! 
Tom,  don't  frighten  me ;  if  you  do  1  will  never  go  to  school."     **  Law  bless 
you,  that's  nothing  I     There  was  one  boy  as  had  got  some  Greek  to  lam,  and 
cos  he  couldn't  say  it  right,  how  do  you  think  they  served  him  ?"    "  I'm  sure  • 
I  don't  know,  Tom."     "  Why,  the  first  day  they  caned  him  till  his  flesh  ail 
over  his  back  and  arms  looked  all  manner  of  colours,  like  a  piece  of  veal  in  the 
dog-days.     Second  day,  tried  Greek,  couldn't  say  it,  he  was  horsed ;  put  on 
another  boy's  back  and  flogged  round  the  school.    Third  day,  couldn't  say  it, 
put  in  the  stocks  and  no  grub  all  day.    Fourth  day,  couldn't  say  it,  tarred  him 
all  over  and  feathered  him,  so  as  he  looked  like  a  half-fledged  pigeon.     Fifth 
day  was  flogged  every  three  hours.    Sixth  day,  rubbed  his  back  with  gunpow- 
der and  spirits  of  wine.    Seventh  day,  boy  ran  away,  and  was  found  in  a  ditch 
of  nettles  next  morning  stung  to  death.     There,"  said  Tom,  exultingly, 
"  that's  what  you  get  at  a  boarding-school ;  there's  luck  for  you."     "  Then  I 
won't  go,'*  said  Augustus.  **  Aye,  but  you  must."   "  But  I  won't,  and  father 
shan't  make  me."     "  Aye,  but  he  will,  unless  you  be  ill."     "  Then  I'll  be 
very  ill,  indeed ;  I  know  how  to  be  ill."     "Aye,  but  that  won't  do,  you've 
tried  it  too  often  before ;  you'll  be  cotched  out  at  it.    Now,  I'll  tell  you  what 
to  do  if  you  are  sure  you  won't  go."     '*  Well,  I  won't."     "  I'll  make  you  a 
sore  leg."     "  A  sore  leg,  how  ?"     "  Oh,  you  leave  me  alone ;  when  they 
drew  me  for  the  militia  I  got  up  a  bad  leg — a  very  bad  un,  and  so  they  passed 
me  over.     You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  a  hapenny  and  bind  it  on  your 
leg,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  bad  leg,  which  you  can  get  well  at  any  time." 
**  Well,  you  put  on  the  hapenny."    "  Aye,  but  when  ?"    **  Now,  if  you  like, 
for  I  won't  go  to  have  my  back  cut  about  and  be  put  in  the  coal  hole."    The 
boy  pulled  down  his  stocking,  and  Kedge  after  having  made  a  slight  excoria- 
lion  of  the  skin,  bound  over  the  spot  a  halfpenny,  which  at  the  end  of  three 
days  produced  a  fine  open  wound  with  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation ; 
when  it  was  sufilciently  inflamed  to  look  alarming  the  hsJfpenny  was  taken  off^, 
and  Gustavus  went  limping  into  the  house  with  a  most  deplorable  countenance 
made  up  for  the  occasion.     His  mother  soon  inquired  the  cause  of  his  dolor, 
and  the  bad  leg  was  shown.     The  doctor  was  called  in ;  the  father  mystified, 
and  the  thoughts  of  going  to  school  that  quarter  completely  put  aside.     The 
doctor  pronounced  the  wound  to  be  of  a  scrofulus  nature,  and  that  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  must  be  changed ;  and  accordingly  sent  in  pills  and  sarsaparilla 
to  be  taken  four  times  a-day.   Augustus  had  on  the  halfpenny  for  a  few  hours 
when  the  place  began  to  heal,  and  thus  kept  the  game  of  deception  up  for  more 
than  three  months  ;  during  which  time  he  grew  more  idle  than  ever,  and  had 
everything  more  his  own  way  than  he  had  before,  for  now  he  was  sick  his 
mother  ^ould  deny  him  nothing.     Tom  had  to  ride  with  him  every  day ;  Tom 
had  to  drive  him  out.     Tom  was  more  and  more  a  favourite  than  ever,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  child  in  many  important  matters,  was  arbiter  of  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  family. 

CTo  be  continued.  J 
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Education  Reform  ;  or,  the  Necessity  of  a  National  System  of  Education.    By 
Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  M,  P.,    London,  Longman,  8vo.  pp.  553. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  Education,  and  to 
him  Ireland  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  '*  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,'* which  is  without  question  effecting  much  good  in  that  country.    Mr. 
Wyse  comes  forward  in  England  as  the  advocate  of  National  Education  and 
Education  reform^  under  rather  unfortunate  circumstances.     He  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  religion,  and  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  ultra  liberal  party  in 
politics ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  attacked  by  a  host  of  religious 
and  political  partisans,  who  would  be  to  him  if  they  could,  like  the  deaf  adder  < 
**  that  refuses  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  tciwly." 
For  ourselves,  we  are  opposed  to  the  honourable  member  on  many  points 
which  we  deem  to  be  of  vital'  importance  on  a  question  of  Education ;  but  we 
are  not  blind  to  the  intelligence, — ^the  information, — and  the  very  many  excel- 
lent views  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.    We  believe  that  Mr.  Wyse 
has  written  from  the  dictates  of  an  honest  heart,  and  that  whatever  may  have 
been  his  errors  of  judgment — and  we  grant  there  are  many  to  be  found  in  his 
work — they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  ulterior  designs.    The  author  ap- 
pears to  have^ome  forward  as  the  apostle  of  Education,  with  a  view  to  sub- 
ject the  question  to  a  rigid  and  searching  inquiry  through  all  its  ramifications ; 
we  neither  think  with  some,  that  he  wishes  to  pave  the  way  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Popery,  or  that  <*  his  system  is  admirably  adapted  to  prepare 
the  popular  mind  for  the  advances  of  tne  Catholic  church,"  for  we  can  discover 
no  such  tendency  in  the  system  which  he  has  propounded.     On  the  contrary, 
so  comprehensive  are  his  views,  so  utterly  destitute  of  anything  in  the  spirit  of 
bigotry,  so  calculated  are  they  to  make  men  feel  that  they  are  brothers,  and 
so  truly  catholic  (i.e.  universal)  in  their  application  to  the  common  intellectual 
wants  of  the  community  at  large,  that  we  think  they  have  a  decidedly  opposite 
tendency.    K  Popery  be  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  we  Protestants  be- 
lieve it  to  be  ?    If  it  does  consist  in  keeping  the  mind  bound  in  the  chains  of 
ignorance  ?  If  it  would  blindly  lead  that  we  may  blindly  follow  ?  If  these  are  ' 
the  characteristics  of  Popery,  methods  of  Education  such  as  Mr.  Wyse  recom- 
mends would   be   calculated    utterly  to  dispel  the   darkness  we  so  much 
dread,  and  to  loosen  those  chains  m  which  the  members  of  that  church 
are  bound.    Popery  does  not  alone  consist  in  the  bigotry  of  Romanism ; 
there     is    a   bigotry   of    Protestantism    far    more  dangerous,    because  it 
lurks  in   places  where   we  do  not  suspect  to  find  it.     And  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education,  this  bigotry  is  as  rife  as  the  bigotry  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  worst  of  times.     What,  but  the  prevalence  of  this  bigotry,  hasJcept 
Education  for  thirty  years  in  its  leading-strings  ?    What  but  this  has  prevented 
comprehensive  knowledge  from  being  introduced  into  our  common  schools? 
What  is  it  but  this  that  exercises  its  withering  power  in  most  school  commit- 
tees, which  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  real  Educatio*  into 
their  schools  as  the  Catholics  were  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  ? 
It  is  this  same  bigotry  which  leads  the  political  partizan  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  truth,  though  it  may  be  written  by  the  finger  of  Grod  himself,  if  it  be 
written  on  the  "  wrong  side  of  the  house."  It  is  this  bigotry  which  prevents  the 
sectarist's  tight  lased  in  the  peculiarity  of  his  creed  from  seeing  any  Christianity 
in  those  without  the  pale  of  it,  and  which,  and  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  Christ- 
ianity be  it  spoken,  leads  the  controversalist  to  his  tricks  of  logic,  and  to  the 
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perversion  of  the  noblest  sentiments  and  the  incontrovertible  facts  of  honest 
conviction,  that  he  may  ^*  make  out  his  case/'  or  bolster  up  the  most  pernicious 
errors  with  a  clear  design  of  deluding  and  mystifying  the  public  mind.  Of 
this  bigotry  the  world  is  full,  and  we  would  sooner  seek  to  guard  the  public 
against  it,  than  frighten  them  with  a  Guy  Faukes,  or  any  other  scare-crow  ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  would  wish  to  bestow  upon  Mr.  Wyse,  his  system,  and 
his  book^  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation. 

We  must  however  premise,  that  before  we  had  seen  or  examined  the  work 
before  us,  we  had  amused  ourselves  with  a  controversy  both  in  the  provincial 
and  London  prints  respecting  the  system  of  Mr.  Wyse^  and  his  views,  the  pur- 
port of,  and  design  of  nis  book.  And  had  not  our  experience  shown  us  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  in  all  cases  to  think  for  one's  self,  instead  of  allowing  others  to  think 
for  us,  we  should  in  all  probabiUty  have  thought,  as  a  vast  number  of  persons  do 
think,  that  the  design  of  Mr.  Wyse  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  upset 
religious  instruction,  throw  the  Bible  out  of  the  schools,  and  introduce  a  plan 
of  Education  which  should  be  entirely  secular.  On  referring,  however,  to 
the  work  itself,  about  which  so  much  had  been  said,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  no  such  things  were  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  true,  tliat  re- 
ligion is  not  put  prominently  forward,  nor  do  we  think  so  much  importance 
has  been  given  to  it  as  the  subject  demands.  We  are  of  opinion,  and  this 
opinion  is  the  result  of  long  and  diligent  experience,  not  only  among  the 
friends  of  Education,  but  among  children ;  that  religious  instruction  should  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  communicated,  both  doctrinal  and  practical,  from  the 
earliest  age  up  to  the  time  when  the  child  merges  into  the  man.  And  we  are 
not  disposed  to  look  simply  on  the  efficacy  of  human  means  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction ;  we  think  that  tne  grace  and  blessing  of  God,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ought  to  be  sought  for  by  constant  prayer  and  supplication  ; 
and  diat  botli  the  teacher  should  teach,  and  the  child  should  learn,  under  the  full 
conviction  of  deep  responsibility  to  God.  That,  in  short,  the  effort  should  be 
to  make  the  young  child  '*  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  with  this  we  hold  that  Education  should 
proceed  also  in  its  perfect  work  of  fitting  the  individual  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  life  ;  that  it  should  labour  to  make  him  a  good  son,  a  good  father,  a  good 
friend,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  good  subject ;  and  that  all  his  powers  should  be  de- 
veloped to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.  Mr. 
Wyse  advocates  these  principles,  the  same  that  we  have  iterated  in  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine  since  the  year  1634  ;  and  whatever  may  be  his  party,  and 
whatever  may  be  his  creed,  we  are  bound  to  do  him,  and  will  do  nim  so  far 
as  our  remarks  can  do  it,  the  justice  he  ought  to  demand ;  and  we  only  regret 
that  our  pages  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  the  subject  in  a  way  commen- 
surate with  its  importance. 

The  definition  which  Mr.  Wyse  gives  of  a  National  Education  as  the  most 
perfect,  *'  is  that  which  enables  each  citizen  most  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  various 
duties  which  his  several  relations  in  society,  public  and  private,  enforce  upon 
him,  by  giving  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties,  the  full  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  susceptible."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  Edu- 
cation ought  to  refer  to  the  position  of  the  individual  in  society,  and  also  to 
the  position  both  political,  intellectual,  and  moral  of  that  society,  and  also  to 
the  anvDunt  of  civilization.  That  Education  should  fit  the  individual  not  only 
for  society,  but  for  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  those  glorious 
institutions  of  our  country  which  will  survive  when  our  victories  are  for- 
gotten. That  Education  should  prepare  the  being  for  a  love  of  labour 
in  honourable  emulation  and  well-oirected  industry.  "But  above  all,*'  most 
emphatically  continues  the  author,  "  Education  should  be  a  moral,  a  truly 
Christian  Education ;  not  an  Education  of  sect  or  party ;  not  an  Education 
of  surface  or  letter ;  but  an  Education  truly  and  thorougldy  of  the  spirit,  and 
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dealing  with  the  spirits  of  men."     Speaking,  however,  more  fully  on  the 
question  of  the  union  of  moral  and  religious  Education,  he  says : — 

^  But  is  moral  Education  possible  without  intellectual  ?  There  are  those  who 
think  they  can,  and  ought  to  separate  them  ;  but  they  judge  erroneously,  and, 
thank  God,  attempt  impossibilities.  Half  of  our  being  cannot  thus  be  torn  from 
the  other,  they  are  intertwisted  ;  it  is  difficalt  to  say  where  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends.  The  two  great  movers  of  our  moral  nature,  are  sentiment  and  rea- 
son. Sentiment  is  the  aboriginal  instinct  of  our  being ;  that  which  for  a  long 
period,  preludes  to,  and  supplies  the  place  of  reason,  and  in  its  wonderful  deve* 
lopmenta  of  sympathy  and  imitation,  directs  more  rapidly  and  truly  to  the  degree 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  for  which  it  was  intended,  than  even  reason 
itself*  It  is  the  living  flame  by  which  we  measure  the  proportion  of  life  which 
is  within  us.  With  sentiment,  all  morality,  all  religion  should  commence ;  hence, 
no  child  is  too  young  for  the  first  feelings  of  either.  The  Author  of  all  good  and . 
of  all  love,  is  already  made  known  to  the  infant  in  the  smiles  and  caresses  of  its. 
parents.  But  something  more  than  this  is  required,  and  Providence  has  been 
equally  wise  and  beneficent  in  providing  it.  Reason  is  the  regulator  of  this  im- 
pulse, though  not  the  impulse  itself.  Providence  offers  us  its  aid,  precisely  at  a 
period  when  it  is  demanded.  Morality  must  confirm  its  impulses  by  its  convic- 
tions ;  it  must  judge  as  well  as  feel.  An  act  of  sound  judgment  is  often  a  virtue, 
if  not  a  virtue,  the  creator  of  many.  Most  of  the  passions  settle  into  vices,  prin- 
cipally from  the  weakness  or  torpor  of  the  intellect.  A  .conscience,  indeed,  is 
set  up  ;  but  so  completely  under  the  guidance  of  its  numerous  assessors,  preju- 
dices, illusions,  fears,  and  other  children  of  ignorance,  that  its  decisions  cannot 
for  an  instant  be  relied  on.  The  decree  of  one  day  is  reversed  the  next ;  it  is 
dragged  to  and  fro  by  contending  beliefs  and  opinions  ;  it  is  the  mere  creature . 
of  chance  and  impulse.  How  has  all  this  vacillation  and  incoherence  been  pro-, 
duced  ?  By  the  insufficiency,  or  the  vagueness  of  the  materials  which  go  to 
make  up  its  judgments.  The  senses  have  been  uneducated  ;  the  perceptions  un- 
educated ;  the  attention  has  been  uneducated  ;  reason  and  judgment  are  there- 
fore blind  and  random.  The  intellect,  in  a  word,  has  Iain  dormant.  Religion — 
piety  is  not  the  child  of  the  affections  only,  but  of  the  aflfections  and  of  the  rea- 
son combined.  Allow  the  afiections  only  to  sway,  without  the  regulation  of 
reason,  and  this  very  piety  will  soon  become  a  spoiled  child  !  Where  a  false 
association  sets  in,  where  error  is  once  engrafted  by  wrong  judgment,  every  new 
step  in  the  same  line  is  a  new  error. 

'^  When  I  speak  of  moral  Education,  I  imply  religion  ;  and  wlien  I  speak  of 
religion,  I  speak  of  Christianity.  It  is  morality,  it  is  conscience,  par  excellence. 
Even  in  the  most  worldly  sense,  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  no  other  morality 
so  truly  binds,  no  other  Education  so  elFectually  secures  even  the  coarse  and 
material  interests  of  society.  The  economist  himself  would  find  his  gain  in  such 
a  system ;  even  if  it  did  not  exist,  he  should  invent  it.  It  works  his  most  san- 
guine speculations  of  good,  into  far  surer  and  more  rapid  conclusions,  than  any 
system  he  could  attempt  to  set  up  in  its  place.  No  system  of  philosophy  has 
better  consulted  the  mechanism  of  society,  or  joined  it  together  with  a  closer 
adaptation  of  all  its  parts,  than  Christianity.  No  legislator  who  is  truly  wise, 
no  Christian,  will  for  a  moment  think,  for  the  interests  of  society  and  religion, 
which,  indeed,  are  one,  of  separating  Christianity  from  Moral  Education.  It 
would  be  quite  as  absurd,  as  to  separate  Moral  Education  from  Intellectual. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  sectarianism.  National  protection,  accorded  to 
the  schools  of  particular  churches,  when  the  whole  nation  requires  it,  is  a  tacit 
rebuke  and  discouragement  to  aU  others.  It  is  prohibition  and  monopoly ;  not 
Christianity,  but  anti-Christianity. 

''  These  positions,  the  necessity  of  combining,  and  conducting  concurrently 
this  triple  Education,  are  sufficiently  established.  But  how  carry  them  into 
effect  ?    This  leads  us  to  the  second  point  of  inquiry.*' 

We  cannot  so  far  stifle  our  conviction  and  hoodwink  our  judgment,  as  to 
deny  the  truth  and  force  of  this  reasoning ;  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  that 
the  whole  volume  is  written  in  the  same  spirit,  wc  thank  God  that  we  have 
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not  yet  reached  that  wretched  infirmity  of'  human  nature,  which  leads  the 
partizan  to  torture  and  twist  some  unimportant  passages  to  suit  the  purpose 
of  a  party  or  a  union  of  parties.  Such  views  are  honourable .  to  human  na- 
ture, to  philosophy,  to  Christianity ;  and  the  man  who  utters  such,  let  him 
be  Papist,  or  Muggletonian,  Swedenborgian,  or  Southcotian,  not  only  deserves 
to  be  heard,  but  to  have  the  most  charitable  construction  put  upon  those  words 
and  actions,  which  in  the  heat  of  enthusiasm  may,  perhaps,  spring  beyond  the 
cold  mathematical  precision  of  the  calmer  and  severer  judgment.  In  such  a 
spirit  let  the  reader  peruse  the  following  passage,  which,  it  appears,  contains 
the  head  and  front  of  the  offence  on  the  question  of  religion,  or  Bible  instruc- 
tion :— 

"  In  teaching  religion  and  morality,  we  naturally  look  for  the  best  code  of 
both.  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  There  are  many  excellent.  No  nation  has  been 
without  gleamings  of  the  light,  in  the  noon  of  its  darkness  ;  without  occasional 
vouchsafings  from  Providence  of  the  truth.  Yet  the  merit  even  of  the  purest  is 
relative.  They  were  wonderful  for  the  time,  singular  in  the  nation ;  their  glory 
is  to  have  anticipated,  or  to  have  approached,  the  best.  But  where  is  that  best 
to  be  found ?  Where,  but  in  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Where,  but  in  that  speaking 
and  vivifying  code,  teaching  by  deed,  and  sealing  its  doctrines  by  death,  are  we 
to  find  that  law  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  love,  which  has  been  the  thirst  and  hunger 
of  the  human  heart,  in  every  vicissitude  of  its  history.  From  the  mother  to  the 
dignitary,  this  ought  to  be  the  Book  of  books ;  it  should  be  laid  by  the  cradle 
and  the  death-bed ;  it  should  be  the  companion  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  con- 
soler, the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  light  and  perfection  of  all  earthly  existence. 
But,  in  earnestly  insisting  on  the  teaching,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  taught.  On  thisdepends  everything ;  this  it  is,  which  makes 
it  good  or  bad.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  Scriptures ;  we  must  remember 
whom  we  are  to  teach,  and  by  tohai  instruments  we  are  to  teach.  We  are  to 
teach  children,  and  very  young  children.  We  are  to  teach  by  the  means  which 
God  has  put  into  our  hands.  These  means  are  not  extraordinary,  they  are 
human  intellects  and  human  affections,  but  though  the  same  in  each,  they  are 
not  equally  developed  in  the  man  and  in  the  child, — each  in  reference  to  his  own 
actual  condition,  if  we  expect  that  each  should  feel  and  each  understand.  A 
child  is  all  sensation,  therefore  materializes,  localizes  more  rapidly  than  we  do ; 
-we  spiritualise  and  abstract  with  more  rapidity  than  a  child.  There  are,  there- 
fore, different  routes  to  the  same  end.  The  ideas  of  every  human  being  are 
limited  by  his  experience  ;  a  child's  are  very  contracted — ours  the  reverse.  Yet 
we  can  only  build  with  the  materials  we  have  got:  to  comprehend  new  ideas, 
we  can  only  employ  the  ideas  which  we  have.  A  child's  vocabulary  is  even 
more  circumscribed  than  its  ideas,  a  man*s  more  enlarged ;  yet  through  vocabu- 
laries only  can  we  come  at  ideas,  through  words  only  can  we  be  taught  what 
others  feel  and  understand.  Change  the  statement  as  we  may,  to  this  position 
we  must  come  at  last.  This  is  the  point  where  all  these  statements  must  end. 
Had  we  the  making  of  the  young  spirit,  we  might  have  ordered  it  differently  ; 
but  such  it  is,  and  as  it  is  we  must  take  it,  and  manage  it  as  we  can.  Now  let 
us  apply  these  principles  to  Scripture  teaching.  Are  the  ideas  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  such  as  are  familiar  to  a  child  ?  is  the  language  in  any  analogy 
with  his  actual  intellectual  condition  ?  in  a  word,  will  any  teacher  acquainted 
with  Scripture  knowledge  and  mental  science  conscientiously  declare,  that  a 
child  can  feel  or  understand  either  this  language,  or  these  ideas  ?  Hence  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a  perfect  contradiction,  or  a  gross  degree  of  ignorance, 
the  placing  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  in  the  hands 
of  youth.  The  intentions  may  have  been  excellent,  but  there  is  a  total  misap- 
prehension of  the  means.  It  is  right  it  should  penetrate,  but  the  best  way  to 
make  it  penetrate,  is  not  to  drive  in  the  wedge  by  the  broad  end  first.  Nor  is  it 
only  that  by  such  a  process  we  communicate  no  knowledge  and  no  feeling — that 
for  things  we  give  words,  and  for  religion  its  mockery ,  this  is  only  omission  of 
good ;  and  were  this  all,  there  might  be  palliation.  But  this  is  not  all ;  positive 
and  enduring  evil  is  effected..  Children  form  their  associations  with  a  rapidity 
quite  marvellous — they  form  them  in  despite  of  their  teachers,  in  despite  of  them- 
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selves.  A  child  who  meets  obscurity  where  he  ought  to  meet  light,  and  pain 
where  he  ought  to  find  pleasure,  recollects  the  difficulty,  and  fears  the  pain,  in 
after-life,  and  these  associations  cling,  no  matter  what  others  follow,  for  ever 
after  to  his  Scripture  reading.  Is  this  just,  is  this  moral,  is  this  religious  ?  No 
teacher,  no  minister  of  the  (^ospel,  truly  such,  would,  I  am  convinced,  for  a  mo- 
ment wish  to  overlay  Scripture  knowledge  with  sueh  egregious  disadvantages. 
But  ought  he  to  risk  the  chances  ?  Ought  he  to  raise  a  barVier  in  childhood, 
which  he  cannot  be  certain  he  will  be  able  to  remove  in  after-life  ?  Is  he  not  ac- 
countable, by  such  a  course,  for  all  the  indifference,  aud  disgust,  and  ignorance, 
which  must  necessarily  ensue.  Is  this  teaching  gospel  truth  ?  Is  it  not  render- 
ing such  teaching  impracticable. 

"  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Follow  the  law  of 
God  and  nature.  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  taught — but,  to  be  taught,  nature 
peremptorily  declares  they  must  be  understood.  Such  parts  only  as  can  be  under- 
stood should  then  become  the  subject  of  Scripture  teaching.  There  must  then 
be  selection,  consequently  exclusion.  But  the  selection  must  be  guided  by  two 
rules:  1.  Perfect  adaptation  to  the  capacity  of  the  child.  2.  As  little  variation 
as  possible  from  the  order  and  phraseology  of  the  text.  The  first  implies  both 
note  and  comment,  either  viva  voce  from  the  master,  or  in  print,  and  of  the  two 
the  latter  is  more  accurate,  uniform,  and  steady,  therefore  preferable ;  the  se- 
cond, the  adoption  of  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  when  they  are  not  unintelli- 
gible, or  to  a  child  inexplicable.  Both  these  rules  must,  of  course,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  understanding  of  the  pupil.  As  Education  proceeds,  the 
sacred  volume  itself  may  be  entrusted  to  their  study  and  inquiry,  but  the  student 
will  come  to  its  perusal  with  far  different  preparation,  both  of  mind  and  heart, 
from  what  he  would  have  brought  with  him  under  any  other  process." 

Now  what  is  there  to  object  to  here  ?  The  National  Schools  have  their 
selections.  The  British  and  Foreign  Schools  have  their's ;  and  what  is  more, 
arranged  under  heads  with  isolated  passives  severed  from  their  context  in  a 
manner  objected  to  by  many.  Assuredly,  then,  the  religious  parties  cannot 
cry  out  against  selections,  seeing  they  have  made  them  themselves.  We  can- 
not see  that  there  is  any  desire  to  exclude  either  parts  of  the  Scripture  at  an 
early  age,  or  the  entire  volume  at  a  later  period  ;  nor  can  we  understand  why 
Mr.  Wyse  is  to  be  branded  as  a  **  wily  Papist,  anxious  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  Romanism,"  from  anything  to  be  found  in  his  book. 
No,  this  is  not  the  offence  of  Mr.  Wyse ;  his  real  offence  being  a  strong  and 
vehement  desire  to  expose  the  defects  of  our  Educational  system,  and  to  show 
up  the  miserable  substitute  for  instruction  which  has  been  palmed  upon  the 
public  for  several  years,  passed  under  the  name  of  Popular  Education.  We 
are  aware  that  much  and  permanent  good  has  been  done  by  the  Educational 
Societies,  and  that  to  the  religious  public  society  is  greatly  indebted  for  the 
permanent  efforts  they  have  made  to  improve  the  population,  and  are  willing 
to  give  them,  as  we  have  here  given  them,  credit  for  what  they  have  done- 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  express  our  long  conviction  that  societies  as  at 
present  constituted,  cannot,  and  will  not  put  Education  upon  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive basis  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  community  rising  rapidly  in  civiliza- 
tion and  intelligence.  It  will,  therefore,  be  qtdte  vain  for  anyone  to  attempt 
to  stop  Education,  it  must  go  on  ;  and  as  for  reforms,  we  say,  with  Lord 
Stafford,  the  amiable  and  talented  author,  '*  Less  than  thorough  will  not  do  it.*' 

The  Christmas  Library,  Vol.  I,  Birds  and  Flowers,  and  other  Country  Things. 
By  Mary  Howitt.  London,  Darton  and  Clark. ' 
The  poetry  of  Mary  Howitt  has  the  freshness  and  sweetness  about  it  of  the 
merry  month  of  May,  whether  it  comes  to  us  at  Christmas  or  Midsummer. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  for  the  gay  as  well  as  the 
grave,  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor ;  for  it  deals  with  the  common  sym- 
.pathies  of  our  nature,  and  is  of  that  class  of  works  which  exalts  the  sentiments 
into  affections,  and  the  affections  into  virtues.   Few  persons  have  written  with 
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a  oarer  ahn  or  happier  e£^t  thfin  Marj  Howitt ;  for  while  her  works  afibrd 
delight,  they  at  the  same  time  are  replete  with  the  highest  instruction.  The 
Christmas  hook  is  sweetly  and  playfully  written,  and  few  works  are  better 
adapted  for  a  Christmas  present.  One  piece  which  we  cannot  foriiear  quoting, 
is  the  following  soliloquy  of  a  holicky  school-boy  over  a  hornets  nest : — 

'^  So,  there  at  last  I've  found  you,  my  famous  old  fellow !    ' 
Ay,  and  mighty  grand  besides,  in  your  suit  of  red  and  yellow ! 
I  often  have  heard  talk  of  you,  bat  ne'er  saw  you  before, 
And  there  you're  standing  sentinel  at  the  hornet-castle  doorJ 
Well  what  a  size  you  are  !  just  like  a  great  wasp-king ! 
What  a  solemn  buzz  you  make,  now  you're  upon  the  wing ! 
My  word !  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  fear  your  sting ! 
So  I  so  ! — Don't  be  so  angry  !  Why  do  you  come  at  me 
With  a  swoop  and  with  a  hum. — Is't  a  crime  to  look  at  ye? 
See  where  the  testy  fellow  goes  whiz  into  the  hole, 
And  brings  out  from  the  hollow  tree  his  fellows  in  a  shoal. 
Hark  !  what  an  awful,  hollow  boom  !  How  fierce  they  come !  I'd  rather 
Just  quietly  step  back,  and  stand  from  them  a  little  farther. 
There,  now,  the  hornet-host  is  retreating  to  its  den, 
And  so,  good  Mr.  Sentinel — ^lo !  here  1  am  again  I 
Well !  how  the  little  angry  wretch  doth  stamp  and  raise  his  head. 
And  flirt  his  wings,  and  seem  to  say,  ^^  Come  here — I'll  sting  you  dead  !" 
No,  thank  you,  fierce  Sir  Hornet, — that's  not  at  all  inviting ; 
But  what  a  pair  of  shears  the  rascal  has  for  biting ! 
What  a  pair  of  monstrous  shears  to  carry  at  hi6  head  ! 
If  wasp  or  fly  come  in  their  gripe,  that  moment  they  are  dead  ! 
There  !  bite  in  two  the  whip-lash,  as  we  poke  it  at  your  chin  ! 
See,  how  he  bites  !  but  it  is  tough,  and  again  he  hurries  in. 
Ho  !  ho !  we  soon  shall  have  the  whole  of  his  vindictive  race, 
With  a  hurry  and  a  scurry,  all  flying  in  our  face. 
To  potter  in  a  Hornet's  nest,  is  a  proverb  old  and  good. 

So  it's  just  as  well  to  take  the  hint,  and  retreat  into  the  wood.  j 

Oh !  here  behind  this  hazel-bush  we  safely  may  look  out,  J 

And  see  what  all  the  colony  of  hornets  is  about.  I 

Why  what  a  furious  troop  it  is,  how  fierce  they  seem  to  be. 
As  they  fly  now  in  the  sunshine,  now  in  shadow  of  the  tree  ! 
And  yet  they're  noble  insects  !  their  bodies  red  and  yellow. 
And  large  almost  «s  little  birds,  how  richly  toned  and  mellow. 
And  these  old  woods,  so  full  of  trees,  all  hollow  and  decayed. 
Must  be  a  perfect  paradise,  for  the  hornet  legions  made. 
Secure  from  village  lads,  and  from  gardeners'  watchful  eyes. 
They  may  build  their  paper-nests,  and  issue  for  supplies, 
To  orchards  or  to  gardens,  for  plum,  and  peach,  and  pear, — 
With  wasp,  fly,  ant,  and  earwig,  they'll  have  a  giant's  share. 
And  you,  stout  Mr.  Sentinel,  there  standing  at  the  door. 
Though  Homer  said  in  his  time,  "  the  hornets'  soul  all  o'er," — 
You're  not  so  very  spiritual,  but  soon  some  sunny  morning 
I  may  find  you  in  a  green-gage,  and  give  you  little  warning. 
Or  feeding  in  a  Windsor  pear ;  or  at  the  juicy  stalk 
Of  my  Negro-])oy,  grand  dahlia, — too  heavy  much  to  walk ; 
Ay,  very  much  too  heavy, — ^that  juicy  stem  deceives, — 
**  Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  such  heavy-winged  thieves.*' 
To  heavy  much  to  walk, — then,  pray,  how  can  you  fly  ? 
No,  there  you'll  drop  upon  the  ground,  and  there  you're  doomed  to  die ! 

There  are  many  other  views  of  equal  beauty  in  the  book,  which  has  a  charm 
about  it  truly  English,  and  a  raciness  that  is  quite  refreshing. 
Tales  about  Christmas.     By  Peter  Parley.    Tegg. 
The  great  charm  of  Peter  Parley  is  his  simplicity  and  off-hand  way  of  teach- 
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jnj^  a' lesson  or  tdling  a  story,  and  we  bear  willing  testhnony  to  the  deserved 
popularity  of  his  works.  Of  late,  however,  he  has  beoome  somewhat  garru- 
lous and  prosing.  Not  long  since  we  were  much  disappointed  in  a  work  pur- 
porting to  oome  from  his  pen  ;  Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  a  most  miserable  account  of  Great  Britain  and  her  institutions ; 
three-fourths  of  the  work  being  a  description  of  the  Metropolis,  and  bits  of 
English  history  curiously  put  together.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Tales 
about  Christmas  are  of  the  same  character,  and  not  at  all  fit  for  the  reading  of 
children :  we  hold  their  title  to  be  also  a  nuisance,  for  there  are  really  no 
tales  about  Christmas.  In  the  whole  volume  two  twaddling  stories  are  intro- 
duced, one  about  a  Mr.  Douglas,  which  is  most  superlatively  destitute  of 
meaning ;  and  the  other  is  called  the  affecting  history  of  Sarah  Toilwell,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  shipwreck  accouchment  and  such  other  matters,  more 
calculated  to  develope  hysteria  in  a  nursery  maid,  or  excite  the  sensibilities  of 
a  mantua-maker,  than  to  improve  or  instruct  the  young.  Now  such  works 
are  really  a  very  serious  evil.  The  parent  wishing  to  make  a  present  to  his 
child,  is  deluded  by  the  gingerbread  outside  of  one  of  these  works  ;  the  title 
is  imposing — something  seasonable  about  it,  and  thus  deceived  by  name  and 
appearances,  he  purchases  for  his  offspring  a  mass  of  the  veriest  trash  and 
twaddle  that  can  be  concocted,  calculated  to  undo  in  the  holidays  what  the 
quarter's  school  may  have  accomplished.  The  Publishers,  in  their  address 
to  the  public,  wish  that  they  "  had  it  in  their  power  to  Parleyise  the  whole  of 
the  rising  generation."  We  say  that  to  Parley ite  them  after  this  fashion  would 
be  a  national  calamity,  and  however  the  publication  of  such  works  may  be  for 
the  interest  of  **  wholesale  book  merchants,"  we  are  quite  certain  that  such 
catchpenny  publications  will  neither  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  respectable 
publisher,  nor  subserve  the  purposes  of  Education. 

Campion* 8  Four  Plates  of  Omarrental  Penmanship,  The  One  Hundred  and 
Third  Psalm,  t  xhibiting  a  great  variety  of  Ornamental  Penmanship,  in  twenty- 
two  copper-plates.    Barton  and  Clark. 

Among  the  many  weak  and  ridiculous  prejudices  which  have  existed  relative 
to  matters  of  Education,  is  one  relating  to  good  penmanship  not  being  the 
mark  of  the  finished  gentleman.  This  silly  and  pedantic  affectation  is  still 
prevalent  in  our  higher  schools  ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  that  good  writing 
ought  to  be  cultivated  by  all,  and  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  excite  a  desire 
in  the  young  for  proficiency  in  penmanship,  than  bringing  before  them  those 
ornamental  displays  of  the  art  which  exhibit  ellgance  of  design  and  useful 
embellishment.  The  Works  before  us  are  equal  to  any  we  have  seen,  and 
ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every  school.  They  comprise  every  variety  of  letter 
and  flourish,  and  are  calculated  to  be  of  important  service  in  every  school  that 
professes  to  give  a  useful  and  general  Education ;  and  one,  therefore,  particu- 
larly worthy  of  the  attention  of  "all  schoolmasters." 

Practical  'Remarks  on  Infant  Education,  By  the  Rev.  Br.  Mayo  and  Miss  Mayo. 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society. 

This  little  work  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures  given  by  the  Rev.  Br. 
Mayo  to  the  teachers  of  Infant  Schools.  The  practical  remarks  being  the 
production  of  Miss  Mayo.  The  lectures  contain  several  remarks  of  high  im- 
portance, and  breathe  the  spirit  of  evangelical  doctrine.  The  Dr.  objects  to 
the  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures  to  mere  infants,  advising  certain  por- 
tions to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  the  faculties,  and  in 
unison  with  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Wyse,  between  whom  and  the 
author  there  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
matter  of  religious  instruction.  That  part  of  the  volume  written  by  Miss 
Mayo,  exhibits  throughout  the  same  evangelical  and  catholic  spirit.    It  enters 
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into  the  theory  and  practice  of  Education  with  unnsnal  clearness^  and  gives 
proof  of  the  author's  acuteness  of  intellect  and  sincerity  of  heart  by  the  ex- 
posure of  those  well-meant  but  yet  pernicious  works,  which  the  Infant  School 
teacher  has  hitherto  been  compelled  to  use  in  the^instruction  of  infants.  We  think 
that  the  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Mayo  for  the  very  excellent 
and  important  remarks  she  has  made  on  the  general  subject  of  tuition,  which 
may  be  read  by  the  parent  and  teacher  with  equal  advantage ;  and  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  the  Hom6  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society  upon  possess- 
ing the  co-operation  of  minds  so  admirably  prepared  for  ^the  great  work  of 
Infant  Education. 

De  Porquefs' French  and  English  Versions,    De  Porquet  and  Cooper. 

This  work  is  pure  exhibition  of  the  practical^  and  is  on  that  account  truly 
valuable,  not  only  to  the  pupil  but  to  every  person  engaged  in  the  study  of 
French.  The  life  of  a  language,  and  the  character  of  a  people,  lie  in  their 
idiomatic  plurals,  their  proverbs,  and  their  familiar  sayings ;  tnese  have  been 
introduced  into  this  volume  with  excellent  effect,  for  while  everything  savour- 
ing of  vulgarity  has  been  rigidly  excluded,  the  author  has  preserved  that 
delicacy  of  language,  which  gives  to  conversation  its  principal  charm. 
On  the  whole,  although  we  notice  some  of  the  idiomatic  phrases  which  might 
be  improved  in  the  translation,  and  some  few  inaccuracies^  we  are  bound  to  say 
the  work  is  worthy  the  best  patronage  of  the  public. 

Elementary  Latin  Exercises.    Groombridge. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  appears  to  have  had  two  objects  in  view.  First 
to  give  a  vocabulary  of  appropriate  nouns  and  verbs,  to  exemplify  the  rules 
for  the  genders  in  **  Propria  qae  maribus,"  and  for  the  conjugations  in  "As 
in  prsesentia  ;**  and  the  second  to  familiarize  to  the  learner,  and  thoroughly 
imprint  on  his  memory,  the  terminations  of  the  nouns  and  the  signs,  &c.  of 
the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs.  By  the  arrangement  here  adopted,  much  of 
the  drudgery  which  usually  attends  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
is  avioded  both  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

Introductory  Lessons  in  the  French  language  ;  with  a  series  cf  Exercises, 
By  C.  J.  Delille.    R.  Groombridge. 

This  little  work  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  best  models.  The  recent  edition 
of  the  French  Academy  being  its  standard  for  orthography,  while  the  general 
matter  is  prepared  from  the  best  grammarians,  especially  Madam  Taster, 
Noel  Chossal,  Boniface,  afid  Lemare.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  pro- 
duce an  outline  of  a  grammar  of  the  language,  containing  definitions,  explana- 
tions, and  examples  of  primary  importance  to  the  pupil,  discumbered  of  every- 
thing that  might  distract  his  attention  or  impede  his  progress  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  studies,  and  this  is  doing  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  ele- 
mentary instruction. 

General  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 
By  Henry  Rogers.    W.  Ball. 

Thebe  is  a  considerable  amount  of  talent  dispersed  in  this  little  work,  and 
from  it  may  be  derived  some  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  of  Composition  in  ge- 
nersd ;  and  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  young  student  and  the  teacher. 
A  French  and  English  Dictionary.     By  Joseph  Wilson.    W.  Ball. 

This  dictionary  has  much  to  recommend  it  both  as  regards  comprehensive- 
ness and  correctness,  and  among  the  small  French  dictionaries  will  take  a 
leading  place.  It  contains  much  in  which  other  works  of  the  kind  are  de- 
ficient. 

London :  Printed  at  the  Holloway  Press,  by  D.  A.  Doudney . 
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THE  CENTRAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education  ;  everybody 
knows  that  its  design  is  to  afford  an  Education  purely  secular  to  the 
people  of  this  country  ;  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  excluded,  and  religious 
instruction  to  be  utterly  cast  out.  Everybody  knows  that  the  society 
urges  the  government  to  compulsory  measures  concerning  Education, 
and  the  introduction  of  German  despotism  ;  and  that  the  object  of  Mr. 
Wyse  and  the  society,  is  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  establishment  of  Popery.  Everybody 
knows  this ;  the  Churchman  and  the  Dissenter  have  shook  hands  together 
cordially  upon  the  point.  The  secretary  of  one  Education  Society  has 
proved  it  by  all  the  powers  of  the  ignoratio  elenchi ;  the  principal  of  an- 
other has  denounced  it  in  all  the  grandeur  of  parliamentary  rhetoric  ; 
while  a  third  aggregate  has  come  forward  with  an  anathema  as  long  and 
as  loud  as  the  famous  curse  of  Ingulphus.  The  thing  is  quite  settled 
in  the  minds  of  the  former  supporters  of  Education.  The  whole  religious 
public  are  convinced  that  not  only  the  church,  but  the  meeting-house, 
is  in  danger  ;  and  therefore  the  Central  Society  is  to  have  no  credit  for 
anything  it  may  do.  All  the  exertions  of  its  members  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  worst  motives,  and  the  crusade  against  ignorance  is  to  be 
turned  into  an  attack  upon  a  common  opponent,  the  discomfiture  of 
whom  is  to  be  an  act  more  meritorious  than  the  salvation  of  many 
minds. 

If  it  were  to  be  asked  of  any  of  the  parties  contending  on  the  question 
of  Education,  Whether  they  believed  that  the  Divine  Being  was  pleased 
with  sincerity  and  truth  ?  or  whether  they  thought  he  could  penetrate 
by  his  omniscience  into  the  hearts  and  deeds  of  men  ?  whether  true  re- 
ligion consisted  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  in  the  exercise  of  un- 
bounded sympathy  and  charity  ? — each  and  all  would  answer  affirma- 
tively, and  would  feel  somewhat  indignant  that  such  questions  should 
be  propounded.  And  there  are  few  among  the  parties  named,  who 
would  not  be  able  to  write  essays  of  morality  or  comments  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, down  to  the  occult  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse,  proving  their  faith 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  pen.  But  these  very  men,  understanding  the 
divine  will  and  attributes,  and  looking  upon  them  through  the  powers 
Vol.  I.  New  Series.^Feb,  1838. 
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of  the  intellect  in  all  its  glory,  cannot  be  held  to  feel  as  they  ought  to 
feel,  nor  to  have  any  portion  of  the  holy  unction  from  above,  while  they 
misrepresent  each  others'  views,  malign  each  others'  intentions,  or  stig- 
matise others'  efforts.  Nor  can  we  hold  in  any  one  case,  that  the  mo- 
tive of  action  can  be  pure,  when  its  surrounding  atmosphere  is  liable  on 
the  slightest  collision  to  burst  into  a  flame  of  contention  and  vindictive- 
ness.  The  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  is  the  realization  of  the 
only  perfect  and  pure  idea  of  the  human  soul ;.  and  this  glorious  work 
should  be  approached  with  a  purity  of  heart,  and  with  a  deep-felt  awe 
like  that  with  which  the  holy  of  holies  was  entered  before  the  glory 
had  departed  from  Israel.  The  mind  is  the  mirror  and  representative 
of  the  Most  High,  who  chose  it  for  his  shadow.  A  blessed  germ  here- 
after to  expand  into  all  perfection  and  glory ;  the  all  in  all  of  man, 
without  which  creation  does  not  exist,  and  to  which  redemption  alone 
is  given,  for  redemption  itself  is  the  consummation  of  mental  freedom. 
We  say,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  error  and  the 
power  of  sin,  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  Education,  should  be  entered 
upon  as  being  without  comparison  the  highest  dnd  most  holy  work  upon 
which  the  energies  of  man  can  be  employed.  That  to  carry  it  on  under 
the  divine  blessing,  our  prejudices,  our  passions,  our  interests,  our  very 
selves,  should  be  prostrate  in  the  dust ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  not 
sufficiently  penetrated  by  the  sanctity  of  the  calling,  nor  the  importance 
of  the  work,  nor  with  the  preciousness  of  the  thing  we  would  labour  to 
set  free,  that  we  are  disunited  in  our  views,  and  instead  of  pressing  on- 
ward irrespectively  of  the  bickerings  of  party,  we  stand  to  banter  and  to 
barter,  to  controvert  and  to  assail.  All  who  are  engaged  in  the  holy 
work  of  Education  ought  to  be,  and  would  be  if  their  motives  were  pure, 
bound  together  in  the  inseparable  bonds  of  divine  love.  And  the  surest 
tokens  of  the  rottenness  of  systems  and  the  unsoundness  of  principles, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  controversies  of  those  who  would  turn  the  fair 
plains  God  has  given  them  in  which  to  do  his  work,  into  the  arena  of 
contention,  and  where,  instead  of  doing  the  will  of  the  Giver  of  all  good» 
they  delight  rather  in  serving  the  author  of  all  evil. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  an  unchristian  controversy  which 
has  been  going  on  between  the  Central  Society  and  its  opponents,  and 
to  which  we  cannot  but  allude  in  terms  of  sincere  regret ;  for  so  frir 
from  its  tehdency  being  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  real  objects 
and  designs  of  any  of  the  societies  engaged  in  it,  is  calculated  to  raise 
suspicion  of  the  intention  of  all.  Is  it  not  marvellous  that  those  who 
profess  to  enlighten  the  world  and  improve  it,  cannot  do  so  without 
falling  foul  of  each  other,  and  charging  each  other  with  all  sorts  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  craft,  with  ulterior  designs,  deep-laid  schemes,  infidelity, 
and  the  rest  ?  exhibiting  in  almost  every  page  of  vituperation  a  want  of 
the  conunonest  charity,  while  the  parties  are  absolutely  discussing  re- 
ligion and  its  obligations.  But  it  is  not  marvellous,  because  it  is  clearly 
distinguishable  that  sect  and  party  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Each  party, 
it  is  true,  cries  out,  I  am  of  no  party  ;  each  sect  denounces  sectarianism, 
but  as  soon  as  either  begins  to  move,  the  cloven  foot  is  seen,  the  long 
tail  creeps  out  behind,  and  the  horns  of  the  beast  peep  from  under  the 
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hood.  And  thus  every  person  of  common  intelligence,  who  knows  that 
the  true  motives  of  our  actions  are  often  concealed,  while  the  false  ones 
are  put  forward  for  show,  like  the  gilt  and  wooden  pipes  of  an  organ, 
draws  the  conclusion  that  real  concern  ahout  Education  is  not  the  true 
object  at  he^urt  of  either  party  ;  but  that  each  has  his  own  crotchet  to 
carry  out,  or  his  OAvn  party  to  please.  But  still  there  is  a  portion  of 
the  public  who  do  not  come  to  such  clear  conclusions ;  who  are  mysti- 
fied by  the  dishonest  logic  and  the  sheer  sophistry  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking,  settle  down  to 
their  old  opinions,  and  grasp  them  more  firmly  and  hold  them  more 
tenaciously  than  ever. 

With  regard  to  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  we  are  neither  for 
undervaluing  the  good  it  professes  to  accomplish,  nor  are  we  desirous  of 
bestowing  upon  it  an  importance  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  We  are 
not  bliud  to  the  injudicious  means  it  has  taken  to  accomplish  its  ends, 
nor  to  the  fatal  mistake  it  appears  to  have  made  on  the  question  of  re- 
ligion. The  society  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1836,  and,  we  may 
say,  would  never  have  been  formed  if  the  School  Societies  had  done  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  the  public.  It  was  a  fact  clear  to  every  reflect- 
ing mind  that  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  all  into  the  matter,  that 
the  Education  administered  to  the  people  of  this  country  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Those  who  had  the  boldness  to  declare  the 
fiict,  however  guardedly  they  might  speak,  so  fax  firom  being  received  as 
worthy  auxiliaries  in  the  cause ;  so  far  firom  being  thanked  for  their 
siiggestions,  were  in  danger  of  being  stigmatized  as  dangerous  innova- 
tors, and  were  culpably  neglected  in  their  undertakings.  In  mn  was 
it  to  throw  out  hints  for  improvement ;  in  vain  was  it  daily  to  iterate 
"  You  are  wrong ;"  in  vain  to  point  out  fundamental  errors.  Enlarged 
views,  comprehensive  notions,  philosophical  principles,  were  considered 
to  be  replete  with  mischief;  and  those  who  held  them  were  looked  upon 
as  enemies,  when  in  reality  they  were  the  truest  fiiends.  The  Educa- 
tion Societies  may  then  entirely  thank  themselves  for  the  formation  of  a 
society  which  appears  to  them  so  formidable  ;  and  we  cannot  but^feel 
that  should  the  ''  Central  Society  *'  do  all  the  wicked  things  which  the 
other  societies  prognosticate  it^will  do,  should  it  succeed  in  setting 
up  schools  without  religion,  and  carry  out  liberalism  to  its  fullest  extent, 
even  to  the  imbuing  of  the  whole  public  mind  with  infidelity  and  re- 
volution, the  societies  themselves  are  to  be  thanked  for  it,  ahd  ought 
not  to  complain.  Had  the  societies  professedly  religious  come  forward 
as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  had  they  reformed  their  establishments  as 
they  became  convinced  that  they  needed  reform,  we  should  have  had  no 
Central  Society,  But  now,  forsooth,  that  a  body  of  men  come  forward 
and  say.  We  will  do  the  work  for  you,  the  friends  of  stagnant  intellect 
are  immediately  up  in  arms  ;  and,  instead  of  saying  nothing,  which  would 
have  been  the  wisest  plan,  or  of  honestly  confessing  their  errors  and  en- 
deavour to  profit  by  past  experience,  they  run  to  the  steeple,  sound  the 
alarm-bell,  cry  out  fire,  sacrilege,  thieves,  murder,  popery,  infidelity, 
unitarianism,  and  all  other  frightful  epithets,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  community,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  that  religion  about  which  so  much 
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anxiety  is  manifested.  But  without  further  observations  on  this  un- 
gracious subject,  we  will  take  a  view  of  the  doings  of  the  Central  Society, 
and  of  the  objects  they  have  in  view.  On  looking  over  the  list  of  patrons 
to  the  Society,  we  find  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  ; 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Lord  John  Russell,  secretary 
of  state  ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  per- 
sons, including  some  noblemen,  and  about  thirty  members  or  parliament. 
The 'Society  in  June  last  published  a  volume  under  the  title  of"  First 
Publication  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education,"  containing  papers  by 
ten  individuals  more  or  less  known  as  politicians  or  men  of  science.  From 
the  opening  paper  in  this  volume,  which  is  somewhat  confiisedly  written 
and  arranged,  may  be  gathered  the  objects  of  the  Society  ;  which  are  to 
bestow  on  the  various  branches  of  Education  a  considerable  and  laborious 
investigation,  with  a  view  to  give  the  theory  of  Education  a  more  scientific 
character  than  it  has  yet  assumed.  The  Society  proposes  to  inquire 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  the  Education  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes. 
To  consider  the  means  that  are  taken  by  masters  for  accurately  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  the  characters  of  those  committed  to  their  charge, 
and  also  the  treatment  of  juvenile  criminals,  with  the  Education  of  the 
blind,  and  also  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  among  other  matters  which  are 
glanced  at  in  a  rambling  sort  of  way,  it  is  considered  that  a  part  of  the 
Society's  operations  might  pertain  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
On  the  subject  of  religion,  the  Society  thus  expresses  itself: — 

"  Important  a  part  of  Education  as  religion  forms,  it  is  one  upon  which  the 
Society,  if  it  intends  to  effect  good,  must  avoid  a  strict  neutrality  ;  religious 
controversy  must  be  avoided.  The  Society  cannot  allow  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  kny  class  of  Dis- 
senters, to  be  attacked  through  its  pages  ;  for  it  has  an  assurance  that  if  this 
role  is  ever  deviated  from,  they  will  become  either  an  arena  for  opposing  sects 
to  contend  in,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  representative  of  the  opinions  of  one. 
The  subject  of  Education  would  be  in  that  case  forgotten,  and  the  Society 
itself  would  have  been  organized  in  vain." 

In  this  first  article,  written  by  Mr.  Duppa,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  sin- 
gle new  fact  or  principle  regarding  the  theory  or  practice  of  instruction. 
The  author  touches  upon  a  vast  variety  of  things  ;  now  he  is  gravely 
discussing  the  importance  of  toys  as  a  means  of  instruction,  and  quoting 
Miss  Edgworth.  Next  he  argues  with  equal  profundity  on  the  abstract 
qualities 'of  number,  and  says  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore, and  which  every .  schoolmaster  now  understands,  about  number 
being  at  first  connected  with  real  objects.  He  then  speaks  of  spelling, 
drawing,  the  learned  languages,  composition,  &c. ;  and  his  notions  on 
all  these  points  are  exceedingly  vague,  crude,  and  undigested,  and  by  no 
means  calculated  to  be  of  use  either  in  theory  or  practice.  Scientific  in- 
stitutions, factory  work,  the  National  and.  British  and  Foreign  School 
systems,  tke  New  Poor  Law  act,  university  Education,  museums,  libra- 
ries, and  a  variety  of  other  matters,  are  introduced,  but  of  which  nothing 
neither  new  or  interesting  is  communicated.  Mr.  Wyse  next  takes  up 
the  matter,  and  really  gives  some  striking  views  of  Education  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  widi  which  he  appears  to  be  thoroughly  conversant. 
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Next  follows  a  paper  on  Dr.  Reid's  system  of  teaching  chemistry  to  the 
young,  and  woxdd  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  scholastic  teacher,  if  it 
entered  into  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the 
principle.  But  as  the  article  stands  it  is  little  more  than  an  advertise- 
ment of  Dr..  Reid's  method,  which  is  a  mode  long  familiar  to  analytical 
chemists  ;  and  particularly  cultivated  by  the  late  Dr.*  WoUaston.     The 
article  on  the  Education  of  the  senses,  as  exhibited  in  the  instruction  of 
the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  a  lengthened  compilation,  and 
comprehends  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  since  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Abbe  Sicard;  and  on  this  account  is  a  valu- 
able paper,  and  from  it  may  be  gathered  many  just  views  concerning 
the  general  principle  of  Education.     The  next  artfcle,  on  the  value  of 
mathematics  in  Education,  by  Augustus  de  Morgan,  is  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  the  fisiculty  of  writing  a  great  many  words  vnth  but  a  very 
little  obvious  meaning.    .  The  question  propounded  in  the  title  of  the 
article  is  by  no  means  distinctly  answered,  and  if  the  reader  after  going 
through  the  thirty  pages  comprised  in  the  essay,  were  to  be  asked, 
"What  are  the  value  of  mathematics  in  Education  ?  so  far  from  giving  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question,  he  would  be  obliged  to  reply  in  general 
terms  of  such  common  assent  as  the  following : — First,  It  is  a  great  ob- 
ject of  Education  to  make  every  art  or  science  as  easy  as  possible.    Se- 
condly, the  useless  parts  of  Education  should  be  avoided,  and  the  prac- 
tical parts  cultivated.   Such  an  essay  ought  to  have  shown,  first,  how  fiar 
the  mathematics  may  be  usefrdly  applied  in  common  school  Education ; 
secondly,  the  arts  or  professions  that  are  benefited  by  their  cultivation  ; 
and  lasdy,  their  use  in  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
We  cannot,  in  short,  gather  from  the  essay  the  information  which  its 
title  seems  to  imply ;  and  the  value  of  the  mathematics  in  Education  is 
neither  made  clear  to  the  teacher  or  the  common  reader. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  volume  is  that  which  relates 
to  Industrial  Schools  for  the  peasantry ;  and  here  Mr.  Duppa,  after 
some  remarks  on  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  Schools,  in  nei- 
ther of  which  he  discovers  any  arrangements  for  connecting  t^e  know- 
ledge acquired  vnth  the  probable  pursuits  of  life ;  nor  any  system 
adopted  for  tlie  formation  of  useft^  habits  of  industry ;  subjoins  a 
detailed  account  of  an  establishment  at  Ealing,  which  owes  itf  origin  to 
the  munificence  of  Lady  Byron,  The  notion  was  first  suggested  by 
Fellenberg,  and  carried  out  by  him  in  Switzerland ;  of  which  a  full 
account  was  given  in  this  work,  in  1835.  During  these  last  ten  years 
several  Agricultural  Schools  have  been  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  Fellenberg,  having,  however,  their  principles  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  varied  circumstances  and  institutions  of  this  country.  In  1833 
we  ourselves  tried  the  plan  of  garden  'schools  with  about  twenty  boys, 
with  the  most  decided  success  ;  and  can  therefore  bear  testimony  to  the 
statements  contained  in  this  volume  relating  to  the  subject,  which  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  clergyman — every  philanthropist,  as  being 
of  all  other  means  the  most  promising,  towards  raising  the  populatien 
from  their  present  degraded  state,  and  making  them  independent  of  the 
operations  of  the  poor  laws  in  any  shape.     The  establishment  of  this 
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institution  is  owing  entirely  to  Mr.  Duppa,  who  has  proceeded  in  his 
work  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  truly  admirahle.     He  has,  we 
very  well  know,  had  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  contend  with  ; 
but  the  greatest  have  faded  before  the  praiseworthy  and  inde&dgable 
exertions  he  has  made.     We  have  visited  the  institution  several  times, 
and  although  much  remains  to  he  accomplished  before  it  can  take  the 
character  of  a  model  school,  yet  we  have  the  strongest  conviction  that 
the  methods  and  modes  carried  out  in  the  establishment,  are  such  as  to 
ensure  tdtimate  success.     The  children  are  a  healthy  vigorous  race,  and 
run  to  their  labour  tasks,  if  tasks  they  can  be  called,  with  the  highest 
delight.     They  are  expert  in  their  manual  operations,  and  exhibit  a 
tone  of  good  feeling  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed  in  a  school.     Early  and 
late  they  may  be  seen  at  their  little  plots  of  ground  diligently  employed, 
and  as  happy  as  the  days  are  long.   And,  perhaps,  of  aLl  the  sights  that 
this  great  city  affords,  there  cannot  be  one  more  delightful  to  the 
Christian  or  philanthropist  than  the  exhibition  of  this  Agricultural  School. 
We  would  not  enter  upon  the  statistical  reports  of  the  institution,  or  the 
account  of  produce,  profit  and  loss ;  because  such,  although  it  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  establishment,  is  a  low  standard  from  which  to  calcu- 
late the  important  benefits  it  may  confer  on  society.    Its  true  vouchers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  habits  of  industry  ;  the  notions  acquired  as  to 
the  rights  of  property ;  the  value  of  time,  and  the  amount  of  physical 
and  intellectual  training  which  is  exhibited  in  the  pupils  imder  instruc- 
tion ;  and  we  only  regret  that  an  institution  so  deserving  the  patronage 
of  all  classes,  so  promising  as  to  its  friture  results,  and  so  capable  of 
being  made  a  great  moral  engine  of  improvement,  is  not  founded  upon 
a  basis  calculated  to  extend  its  benefits  throughout  the  land.     The 
great  defect  of  the  institution  is  its  deficiency  of  religious  instruction  ; 
for  while  this  remains,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  will  never  meet  with 
adequate  public  support.     It  is  one  of  the  frmdamental  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution, that  the  Bible  be  not  daily  read  by  the  scholars,  as  a  part  of 
their  school  instruction ;  the  master  being  alone  allowed  to  read  it,  and 
explain  it  to  the  children.     This  defect  equally  prevents  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  of  dissenters ;   and  unless  better  regulations  are 
introduced,  will  be  fatal  to  its  future  operations.     The  remaining  part 
of  this  inlferesting  volume  contains  articles  on  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders ;  on  teaching  Greek ;    on  mechanics*  institutes  and  lending 
libraries ;  on  the  Prussian  system  of  Education,  and  the  statistics  of 
Education  in  France  ;  and  statistical  inquiries  into  the  social  condition 
of  the  working  classes.     And  here  again  we  cannot  but  report  upon  the 
vast  amount  of  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  carrying  out  the  plans 
recommended.     Well-directed  inquiries  concerning  the  social  condition 
of  the  people,  ought  to  be  the  b^sis  of  all  sound  legislation.     The  mass 
of  facts  brought  forward  bear  testimony  to  the  exertions  of  the  Central 
Society,  and  to  labours  that  must  have  been  very  great ;  and  we  know 
of  no  available  means  likely  to  confer  more  real  benefit  upon  all  classes 
of  our  countrymen,  than  those  we  are  called  to  comment  upon.     The 
Benevolent  Societies  have  too  frequently  confined  their  exertions  to  re- 
lieve distress,  never  thinking  it  important  to  investigate  the  cause. 
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Thns  the  evil  has  been  in  a  measure  fed  and  fostered  by  the  hand  of 
charity,  until  it  has  created  the  evils  it  wished  to  relieve.  The  expense 
incurred  in  making  these  inquiries,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  twenty 
pounds ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  best  laid  out 
twenty  pounds  that  any  public  society  ever  disimbursed.  But  here 
again  we  think  the  Society  unwarrantably  cautious  concerning  the 
matter  of  religion  ;  for  but  one  query  out  of  forty  which  are  setMown 
refers  to  the  religious  or  moral  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ; 
and  this  simply  inquires  whether  the  children  can  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Now  we  are  so  old-fashioned  in  our  notions,  as  to  think  that 
the  first  inquiries  should  be  made  respecting  the  means  of  religious  in-  - 
struction  in  the  district ;  and  the  practice,  or  not,  of  the  family  attend- 
ing places  of  public  worship,  and  to  their  religious  duties.  For  where 
this  is  neglected,  we  are  sure  that-  no  family  can  be  in  a  truly  happy 
state ;  nor  wiU  it  be  of  much  use  to  improve  the  external  condition, 
while  the  inner  man  is  unregenerated.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  many 
injudicious  modes  that  zealous  sectarists  adopt  to  disseminate  their  re- 
ligious notions,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  a  vast  deal  of  injury  is  often 
done  to  religion  by  the  well-meaning  but  incompetent  religious  instruc-  . 
tor;  and  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  very  often  done  under  the  show 
of  much  good  being  accomplished.  We  say  then  to  the  Society,  Be  no 
longer  over  nice  in  these  matters  ;  and  show  as  great  an  anxiety  to  get 
at  the  root  of  the  moral  evil,  as  at  the  physical  and  intellectual,  if  you 
wish  to  accomplish  a  real  and  a  lasting  benefit.        < 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  make  further  comments  on  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  in  these  and  other  matters,  and  can  only  allude  in  brief  to 
a  pamphlet  lately  published  imder  their  superintendence,  which  appears 
to  be  written  in  a  very  questionable  spirit ;  and  most  certainly  by  a 
person  of  very  low  habits,  and  of  a  very  limited  capacity.  The  author 
in  it  has  carried  out  the  statistical  system  with  a  vengeance,  and  with 
irresistible  drollery  given  the  examination  of  the  fifty-tliree  witnesses 
for  National  School  Education  ;  consisting  of  all  the  low  idle  vagabonds 
that  could  be  pounced  upon  in  the  public  streets.  From  the  mouths  of 
these  witnesses  the  Education  of  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign 
Schools,  is  adjudged  to  be  worse  than  no  Education  at  all ;  and  the 
author  indulges  hunself  in  many  deprecatory  remarks  on  the  National 
and  British  systems  in  a  manner  so  outrageous  and  vulgar,  as  to  be  dis- 
gusting to  the  reader,  and  offensive  to  every  well-regulated  mind.  Much 
that  is  embodied  in  the  pamphlet  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  you  may 
speak  truth  with  a  view  to  offend,  or  with  a  view  to  amend :  the  au- 
thor  has  chose  the  former  method.  The  pamphlet  gave  rise  to  an  article 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  this  again  to  a  controversy  between  the 
secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  ended,  as 
such  controversies  usually  do,  by  each  party  claiming  the  victory  ;  and 
by  the  breach  being  made  wider  than  before.  The  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Society  assumes,  as  has  often  been  assumed  by  the  iri embers  of  the 
Church  of  England^  that  religious  instruction,  properly  so  called,  cannot 
be  obtained  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools ;  and  taunts  the  secre- 
tary by  saying,  "  that  but  for  the  appearance  the  two  societies  have 
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kept  up  of  doing  something  in  Education,  when  they  have  comparatively 
done  little,  the  subject  would  long  ago  have  been  forced  upon  the  go- 
vernment, and  again  iterates,  that  die  want  of  suitable  religious  in- 
struction in  a  form  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  is  the  most  . 
lamentable  defect  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools."  Without  going 
any  ftirther  into  this  ungracious  subject,  we  may  at  once  come  to  a  con- 
clusion concerning  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  Central  Society  of 
Education.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
England  ;  it  is  also  equally  clear  that  it  is  at  issue  with  all  orthodox 
Dissenters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  supported  by  that  large  body 
of  the  people,  which  are  designated  as  the  Liberal,  or  movement  party  ; 
and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Church  will  come  forwar^ 
with  a  view  to  carry  out  Education  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  as  re- 
commended by  the  Bishop  of  London ;  or  if  the  Dissenters  will  carry 
fitting  reforms  into  their  schools  for  the  poor.  If  not,  why  then  we  may 
soon  expect  to  see  a  great  change  in  die  Educational  aspect  of  this 
country.  If  the  iriends  of  what  is  called  religious  Education  remain 
supine  ;  if  they  suffer  narrow  and  bigoted  prejudices  to  keep  them  from 
an  extension  of  the  empire  of  mind,  the  power  they  have  will  most  as- 
suredly be  wrested  from  them.  A  vast  deal  more  must  be  done  by  the 
Education  societies,  if  they  are  to  stand  ;  but  if  they  re^se  to  yield  to 
the  convictions  they  must  have  received,  and  fail  to  do  what  this  en- 
lightened age  demands  shall  be  done  :  if  they  suffer  party  views  or 
sectarian  objects  to  be  the  prime  movers  of  the  machine,  instead  of  ex- 
alted and  worthy  principles,  then  we  say,  Let  them  fall ;  and  the  sooner 
they  fall  the  better. 


PRACTICE  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


TEACHING   PUPILS    TO    THINK. NO.  I.  THE    ALPHABET. 


We  may  be  regarded  as  ^istidious,  but  we  do  and  must  insist  on  it,  that 
in  every  school  exercise,  the  pupils  ought  to  be  required  to  think.  No- 
thing which  is  done,  should  be  done  mechanically — entirely  so,  we 
mean,  let  it  seem  ever  so  unimportant. 

But  how  can  we  render  the  learning  of  the  alphabet,  the  study  of 
columns  of  words  as  spelling  lessons,  and  committing  to  memory  the 
definitions  of  grammar,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  thinking  exercises  ? 
some  young  teacher  may  inquire.  Above  all,  what  is  fhere  for  a  pupil 
to  think  about,  when  he  is  learning  to  write  or  draw  ? 

We  confess,  it  may  cost  a  little  pains  to  make  some  of  these  exer- 
cises the  means  of  eliciting  thought.  If  you  have  an  hundred  pupils, 
or  even  fifty,  and  are  without  an  assistant ;  if  you  are  expected  to  hear 
each  of  these  pupils  *  recite  '  twice  in  each  half-day  in  dl  his  various 
lessons,  without  being  permitted  to  employ  monitors  to  relieve  you ; 
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if  you  have  fallen  into  the  belief  that  it  is  indispensable  to  success  that 
you  go  through  with  a  certain  amount,  at  all  times,  of  reading,  reciting, 
&c.  in  each  class ;  if  you  receive  not  the  co-operation  or  aid  of  the 
parents,  at  home  ;  and  if,  above  aU,  you  have  not  the  moral  courage  to 
depart,  in  any  instance,  from  established*  usages  ;  then,  indeed,  it  may 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  render  your  lessons  and  exercises,  in 
some  of  the  branches  you  teach  anything  more  than  mere  parrot  work. 
But  there  certainly  is  a  way  of  rendering  all  the  lessons  you  teach, 
thinking  lessons.  Suppose  you  are  teaching  the  alphabet.  You  are 
endeavouring  to  make  your  pupil  remember  s.  Are  there  no  compari- 
sons to  be  made  ?  Children  are  very  fond  of  these.  You  may  ask  them 
if  8  resembles  a  snake,  and  why  ;  or  you  may  ask  them  what  it  does  not 
resemble,  as  a  pencil ;  and  gradually  elicit  the  reasons  for  their  opinion. 
It  is  true,  you  must  be  slow  and  cautious  in  throwing  them  upon  their 
own  mental  resources,  and  compelling  them  to  put  their  thoughts  into 
words,  lest  you  discourage  them,  and  directly  defeat  your  object.  But 
with  due  care,  we  again  assure  you,  the  exercise  of  learning  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  may  be  made  quite  interesting,  and  a  means  of  develop- 
ing and  enlightening  and  quickening  the  mental  powers. 

Do  you  say  teaching  a  child  its  letters,  must,  in  this  way,  be  a  very 
slow  process  ?  Suppose  it  were  ;  is  the  process,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
jected ?  Suppose  it  should  take  a  third  longer  than  on  the  old  plan.  In 
the  one  case,  the  pupil  esteems  it  a  piece  of  drudgery  to  learn,  and  per- 
haps comes  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  book  ;  in  the  other,  he  has  been 
pleased  with  his  lessons,  and  found  himself  every  day  becoming  wiser 
and  happier.  We  do  not,  however,  admit  that  the  process,  in  this  way, 
would  necessarily  be  prolonged.  Fewer  letters  would  indeed  be  learned 
at  one  lesson ;  but  what  were  learned  would,  unquestionably,  be  better 
remembered. 

The  late  Dr.  Keagy,  in  his  Pestalozzian  Primer,  places  near  the  be- 
ginning of  his  work,  a  series  of  twenty-six  alphabetic  lessons  ;  with  the 
intention  of  confining  the  pupils  to  one  of  diem  at  each  exercise.  In 
speaking  of  the  plan  of  teaching  or  attempting  to  teach  the  whole  alpha- 
bet at  a  single  lesson,  he  says,  it  "  will  be  for  ever  abandoned  by  any 
teacher  who  tries  the  new  method.**  We  are  not  quite  so  sanguine  as  Dr. 
Keagy  in  regard  to  the  readiness  of  teachers  to  follow  what  they  know 
to  be  a  better  course,  and  for  reasons  just  given ;  but  we  think  his 
views,  and  the  method  he  proposes,  excellent.  The  following  is  his 
first  lesson.  We  present  it  in  his  own  words  ;  not  that  we  propose  to 
confine  anyone  to  his  plan,  precisely,  but  only  as  a  specimen  of  what 
may  be  done  by  a  thinking  teacher,  for  beings  endowed  with  thinking 
powers. 

Lesson  I. 

a — A. 

"  Here  let  the  child  be  taught  to  name  the  letter,  and  when  his  mind 
is  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  shape  and  name,  let  him 'be  put  to  the 
opposite  page  of  Alphabetic  Exercises  (or  to  any  page  whatever)  to  find 
all  the  a*s  he  can.     This  will  amuse  him,  and  tend  to  strengthen  his  at- 
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tention,  and  render  the  remembrance  of  the  letter  permanent.  The 
same  should  he  done  M^ith  every  letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  suc- 
ceeding lesson. 

"  For  a  lesson  to  unfold  his  thinking  powers,  we  shall  here  set  down 
the  three  words, 

Apple,  peach,  dog. 

**  He  should  be  asked  as  many  questions  as  possible,  on  each  of 
these  words  ;  as,  Where  does  an  apple  grow  ?  Name  the  parts  of  an 
apple.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  apples  ?  How  may  an  apple 
look  F  How  may  it  taste  ?  How  may  it  feel  ?  What  can  it  do  ?  What 
can  be  done  to  it  ?  What  can  be  made  out  of  apples  ?  The  same  course 
with  a  peach.  The  dog.  Name  the  parts  of  a  dog.  What  can  he  do 
with  his  ears,  his  eyes,  his  teeth,  his  mouth  ?  &c.  Of  what  use  is  a 
dog?'' 

Now  this  thinking  lesson,  or,  as  Dr.  K.  calls  it,  dianoetic  lesson,  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  learning  the  letter  a;  but  is  only  an 
exorcise  to  employ  and  bring  out  the  child's  powers.  Perhaps,  with 
some  pupils,  a  single  word  to  think  of,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be 
preferable  to  more.  Give  them  dog  only,  and  ask  them  a  great  variety 
of  questions  about  the  dog.  The  example  above,  however,  is  only  a 
single  example  to  effect  the  purpose  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

We  have  seen  children  amuse  themselves  for  a  long  time  in  "  find- 
ing out  the  a's,"  as  Dr.  Keagy  calls  it ;  that  is,  in  selecting  from  the 
pages  of  a  book,  the  letter  which  had  just  been  made  the  subject  of 
conversation.  The  practice,  though  it  may  seem  trifling,  is  one  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  alphabetic  tyro  ;  and  of  no  less  advantage  to 
him  than  etymological  or  syntactical  parsing  to  the  tyro  in  English 
Grammar. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we.  have  supposed  the  alphabetical  lesson 
to  be  presented  to  a  single  individual ;  but  we  believe  that  many  in- 
genious teachers  of  modem  days,  have  found  it  not  less  useful  to  form 
classes  of  abecedarians  than  of  geographers  or  grammarians.  Numbers 
enlist  our  interest  by  the  power  of  sympathy,  to  say  nothing  in  f&vour 
of  the  means  thus  afforded  of  calling  emulation  to  our  aid.  We  regard 
the  last,  in  the  way  commonly  employed,  as  a  stimulus  whose  use  is  at 
best  exceedingly  doubtful,  especially  in  the  management  of  very  young 
pupils  ;  and  we  Relieve,  moreover  that  there  are  other  and  better  mo- 
tives to  be  presented. 

There  is  one  exercise  for  abecedarians  which  is  believed  to  be  of  very 
great  importance,  in  two  points  of  view  ;  first,  as  serving  to  fix  the  les- 
son in  their  minds  ;  and  secondly,  as  a  means  of  giving  the  pupils  in- 
teresting employment  during  the  intervab  of  their  lessons.  Every 
teacher  knows  the  difficulty  of  employing  little  children  for  more  th^i 
three-fourths  of  the  time  they  spend  in  the  school-house  ;  and  if  the 
exercise  we  are  going  to  describe  should  be  new  to  any,  we  trust  he  will 
not  fail  to  try  it.     It  is  simply  the  following : — 

Suppose  the  letter  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  lesson  in  a  class  of 
abecedarians  is  the  small  q.     After  the  exercise  is  over,  and  the  pupils 
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have  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  let  each  be  presented  with  a  slate  and 
pencil.  Let  them  sit  together  on  the  same  bench,  before  the  black- 
board. On  the  latter  write,  in  a  large  size,  the  letter  p,  and  request 
them  to  imitate  it.  Or,  if  you  have  no  black-board,  the  copy  may  be 
set  on  a  slate,  and  a  monitor  may  hold  it  up  before  them. 

When  they  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  a  little  while,  the  teacher 
may  converse  with  them  about  it ;  or,  if  he  cannot  spare  the  time,  the 
monitor  may  be  taught  to  do  so.  They  may  be  led  to  compare  their 
own  efforts  with  the  copy,  and  to  point  out  the  differences  both  in  size 
and  execution.  They  may  tell  which  is  largest,  theirs  or  the  copy ; 
which  is  the  longest,  widest,  &c.  If  they  have  already  learned  b,  Ihey 
may  be  asked  to  tell  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  b  and  p. 

Nothing  but  want  of  time  or  want  of  ingenuity  should  prevent  a 
teacher  from  rendering  his  pupils  as  happy  in  learning  the  alphabet  as  in 
learning  anything  else.  This  want  of  time  is  the  great  evil ;  and  it  is 
a  want  which  will  always  be  felt  in  most  of  our  schools,  till  the  teachers 
are  furnished  with  more  assistants.  There  is  scarcely  a  private  school 
in  which  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  too  large  for  one  teacher.  The 
Creator  has  assigned  two  teachers  to  the  family  school,  let  it  be  ever  so 
small :  and  if  o^er  schools  are  but  substitutes  for  the  time,  for  the 
family  school,  can  they  need  less  ?  We  are  aware,  that  we  firequently 
advance  this  idea ;  but  we  do  it  intentionally,  believing  in  its  import- 
ance. 

The  use  of  the  slate  we  would  encourage,  not  only  while  the  pupil  is 
learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  studies.  It  is  a  most  invaluable  aid,  even  to  the  teacher,  as  a  means 
of  discipline  ;  but  much  more  so  to  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  instruction. 
Of  its  use  in  teaching  spelling,  and  a  few  other  branches,  we  purpose  to 
-say  something  at  another  time. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  Physical  Education  ?  thousands  of  parents 
and  teachers,  especially  the  latter,  whisper  to  themselves ;  and  thou- 
sands wish  to  inquire  concerning  it,  but  suppress  their  feelings  lest  they 
should  reveal  their  supposed  ignorance.  The  truth  is,  that  the  majority 
of  our  community. have  no  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Physical  Education  ;  although  it  is  quite  fashionable,  and  is 
in  nearly  everybody's  mouth.  Even  our  teachers,  both  male  and  female — 
our  common  school  teachers,  we  mean  a  large  majority  of  them,  have 
very  inadequate  ideas  on  this  subject.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  term  phy- 
tsiology,  they  know,  perhaps,  equally  little. 

Our  object  in  this  article,  is  to  give  them  a  general  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  Physical  Education ;  at  least,  what  is  meant  by  it  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  or  concerns  their  own  sphere  of  action ;  and  what  in  gene- 
ral they  ought  to  know,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  and  educate  properly. 

Whatever  has  anything  to  do  in  forming,  developing,  improving,  or 
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injuring  the  bodies,  or  the  various  parts  and  organs,  of  the  bodies  of  the 
children  under  our  care,  deserves  our  attention  as  being  conceme.d  in 
their  Physical  Education.  It  is  the  word  physical,  which,  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  perplexes  and  confuses  so  many  people  ;  just  substitute 
the  word  bodily  for  physical,  a  very  appropriate  change,  and  it  would 
vary  the  aspect  of  the  whole  matter. 

Your  pupils  have  lungs ;  those  lungs  are  forming  every  moment ; 
they  are  also  changing  the  blood  every  moment.  Now,  to  have  the  lungs 
properly  formed,  requires  appropriate  exercise  in  reading,  speaking,  sing- 
ing, walking,  running,  labouring,  &c. ;  and  to  have  the  blood  properly 
changed  within  them,  requires  the  admission  at  every  breath,  of  a  sup- 
ply— a  full  supply  too,  of  a  certain  kind  of  air.  The  purer  that  air  is, 
the  less  it  is  mixed  with  any  other  matter,  or  has  any  other  matter  in  it ; 
and  the  less  it  has  been  breathed  by  others,  the  better  for  your  pupils. 
You  greatly  need,  therefore,  to  study  the  nature  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
air ;  -and  also  the  character  of  the  changes  which  the  air  undergoes,  both 
in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere. 

Your  pupils  have  each  a  heart,  connected  with  which  are  arteries  and 
veins  almost  innumerable  ;  and  holding  from  one  to  two  or  three  gallons 
of  blood,  according  to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  whole  mass  of  blood 
passes  through  cavities  in  this  heart,  once  in  about  four  minutes ;  and 
through  the  lungs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  affected  by  the  air  which 
is  in  them,  about  as  often.  If  there  is  any  impurity  in  the  blood,  it  is 
carried  through  the  tender  heart,  which  is  very  sensible  to  the  presence 
of  impurities  ;  and  also  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  even  the  brain, 
and  is  not  thrown  out  again  till  it  comes  round  to  the  lungs,  or  perhaps 
not  even  so  soon.  But  the  parity  of  the  blood  depends  not  only  on  the 
lungs  ;  but  in  some  degree,  at  least,  on  the  nature  of  the  food  and  drink 
we  use.  You  will  therefore  see  an  additional  reason  for  studying  the 
nature  of  the  heart,  and  arteries,  and  veins ;  and  their  contents,  the 
blood. 

Your  pupils  have  a  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  instruments  of 
sensation  ;  and  they  have  numerous  inlets,  among  which  are  the  eyes, 
the  ears,  the  nose,  &c.  You  see,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  understand- 
ing all  these  organs,  and  their  relations.  The  eye  has  particular  rela- 
tions to  light,  and  may  be  injured  by  it  either  when  deficient  or  in  ex- 
cess, or  when  improperly  applied  in  various  ways.  The  eye  may  be 
improved  by  cultivation  ;  the  ear  may  also  be  improved  by  cultivation, 
and  it  may  be  injured  by  abuse,  but  not  so  readily. 

You  can  do  a  great  deal  in  culrivating  these  organs  of  vision  and  hear- 
ing, and  fitting  them  to  appreciate  differences  of  colour  and  sound  with 
great  accuracy.  Such  cultivation  will  be  of  very  great  value  to  them  in 
after  life. 

Your  pupils  are  affected  by  temperature.  Sometimes  owing  to  a  par- 
ticular state  of  the  nervous  system,  great  fatigue,  great  debility,  or  some 
other  cause ;  they  will  be  much  colder,  even  with  the  same  clothing, 
than  others.  Physiology  will  teach  you  not  to  be  surprised  at  this.  It 
will  also  teach  you  the  nature  and  fiinctions  of  the  skin ;  the  character 
and  purposes  of  perspiration  ;  and  the  diseases  which  arise  from  too 
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little  or  too  much  perspiration.  There  are  circumstances,  too,  connected 
with  the  history  of  every  schoolmaster,  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  re- 
quire much  attention. 

We  ought  to  pause  here  to  say,  that  every  one  of  your  pupils  is  ex- 
posed constitutionally  to  paxticidar  diseases,  more  than  to  others ;  and 
we  regard  it  as  your  duty  to  watch,  and  teach  him  to  watch,  with  pecu- 
liar care,  at  these  dangerous  points.  And  is  not  this  a  part  of  Physical 
Education  ? 

Every  pupil  is  also  exposed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  diseases  of 
each  organ,  if  not  duly  studied,  educated,  and  guarded.  There  are  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs ;  diseases  of  the  heart ;  diseases  of  the  hroin,  and  the 
nervous  system ;  diseases  of  the  skin ;  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
mouth,  &c. 

Your  pupils  have  muscles — ^hundreds  of  them  ;  made  for  motion,  and 
demanding  it.  How  can  you  direct  them  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best 
promote  the  healthy  action  and  proper  development  of  these  important 
parts  of  the  human  frame ;  unless  you  understand  their  nature,  struc- 
ture, and  character  ?  How  can  you  otherwise  judge  what  kind  of  sports 
are  best  for  them?  How  can  you  fonn  an  opinion  of  the  comparative 
value  of  exercises  in  mechanics,  and  those  in  agriculture  ?  How  can 
you  tell  whether  to  join  or  not  in  the  prevailing  contempt  of  gymnastics, 
and  the  almost  equally  universal  skepticism  in  regard  to  calisthenics  ? 

Your  pupils  have  heads  ;  masses  of  brain  with  a  thin  case  over  them. 
How  will  you  know,  unless  you  study  these  parts,  whether  or  not  it  is 
safe  to  strike  them  with  books,  rules,  rods,  ferrules,  or  even  with  your 
hand  ?  How  will  you  be  able  to  form  any  adequate  conception,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  this  soft,  curious  mass,  whether  or  not 
there  is  danger  of  exciting  it  too  much  by  excessive  study  ? 

Your  pupils  have  hands  ;  is  any  attention  paid  to  these,  or  are  they 
wholly  overlooked  ?  The  training  of  the  hand  to  an  easy  position  and 
motion  in  writing,  is  highly  important,  and  should  never  be  overlooked. 
They  have  each  a  stomach  ;  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, or  of  deterioration  and  abuse,  like- most  other  muscular  organs. 
It  may  be  injured  in  various  ways  ;  first,  by  receiving  and  attempting 
to  digest  improper  substances  ;  and  secondly,  by  water  and  other  sub- 
stances at  too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature.  Or  it  may  be  injured  by 
being  kept  constantly  in  action,  like  other  organs  that  are  muscular, 
and  need  occasional  rest.  Cold  drinks,  when  the  pupil  is  very  hot, 
may  do  him  immense  mischief.  As  to  being  kept  too  constantly  in 
action,  this  is  done  in  various  ways  ;  it  is  effectually  done  by  those  pu- 
pils, male  and  female,  who  are  allowed  to  be  constantly  chewing  things 
in  the  school-room. 

The  condition  of  the  school-house  and  school-room,  have  also  a 
strong  bearing  on  the  Physical  Education  of  young  children.  Are  the 
benches  good  ones  ?  Have  they  backs  ?  Are  they  too  high  ?  Are  the 
writing-desks  in  good  condition  ?  Is  the  school-house  warm  enough  ? 
Is  it  too  warm  ?  Js  the  air  kept  pure  ?  Do  the  pupils  go  out  of  doors 
enough,  into  the  purer  air  ?  Are  any  of  them  acquiring,  from  time  to 
time,  bad  habits  ?  Are  they  learning  to  pick  their  nails,  &eir  teeth,  their 
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noses,  their  ears,  or  their  eyes  ?  Are  they,  from  mere  fatigue,  learning 
the  art  of  not  sitting  still,  and  of  not  standing  still,  when  they  read  ? 
Aie  they  acquiring  habits  of  drawling,  or  enunciating  badly,  or  of 
speaking  indistinctly  ? 

But  enough  for  the  present :  we  might  have  gone  a  great  deal  farther 
into  particulars.  The  world  of  Physical  Education  is  exceedingly 
broad ;  what  we  have  said,  is  merely  a  series  of  hints.  The  teacher, 
who  has  been  aroused  by  them  to  a  faint  conception,  of  the  arduous^ 
work  of  Physical  Education,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  study  of 
physiology,  will  not  require  that  we  should  say  more ;  and  he  who 
would  not  be  aroused  by  this,  would  not  be,  perhaps,  by  a  more  ex- 
tended article. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL  EDUCATION;  WHAT  IT 
SHOULD  BE. 


BY    ELIZABETH*  ERSKINE. 


No.  2. — GiBLS. 

"Woman,  physically  considered,  is  differently  organized  toman.  Her 
intellectual  powers  are  also  different  in  kind,  Uiough  not  in  degree  ; 
while  her  moral  constitution  has  peculiarities  that  we  do  not  find  in 
Man.  Hence,  in  the  first  place,  her  Education  must  be  different  firom 
that  of  the  male  sex.  Again,  the  sphere  of  woman  in  society  is  dif- 
ferent, her  duties  are  quite  dissimilar ;  and  her  influence,  although  not 
the  most  commanding,  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  But  has  woman 
yet  been  trained  so  as  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  the  various  relationships 
with  which  the  peculiarity  of  her  physical,  mental,  and  moral  organiza- 
tion brings  her  in  contact.  Or  in  other  words,  is  she  by  the  common 
legerdemain  process  of  modem  Education  ever  educated  for  a  wife  or  a 
mother  ?  Is  she  educated  so  as  to  become  the  companion  and  assistant 
of  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  brother  ?  Or  trained,  that  she  may 
train  her  children  judiciously,  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  their  guide 
and  example.  Is  there  a  process  among  all  the  processes  of  Boarding- 
School  Education,  calculated  to  arouse  her  sympathies  from  right  motives, 
and  direct  them  to  right  objects  ?  Is  she  ever  taught  that  the  true  rights 
of  her  sex  consist  not  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  usurp  the  power  which 
nature  denies  her,  but  in  a  cheerful  performance  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  her,  which  render  her  powers  of  intellect  and  feeling  of  the  highest 
value  to  society  ?  Is  she  ever  taught  to  understand  her  own  weakness  ? 
Is  she  ever  trained  in  those  severe  exercises  of  the  heart,  which  will 
enable  her  to  keep  the  feelings  under  subjection  ?  Does  she  ever  enter 
into  the  anatomy  of  her  mental  and  moral  constitution ;  or,  in  short, 
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is  she  ever  taught  that  comprehensive  self-knowledge  which  will  keep 
her  ever  on  her  guard  against  her  own  infirmities  of  sex,  temper,  and 
judgment ;  and  enahle  her  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  any  situation  of  life  in 
which  she  may  be  placed  ?  We  say,  that  the  aspect  of  modem  society 
clearly  proves  that  she  is  not. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  modem  society,  and  at  woman  as  she  stands 
therein  surrounded  with  its  various  relationships,  how  poor  a  thing  she 
seems  to  what  she  might  be !  How  rarely  is  it  that  we  behold  a  woman 
exerting  anything  like  a  proper  influence  at  home  or  abroad  !  How 
often  do  we  see  her,  a  dear  creature,  crying  for  she  does  not  know  why ; 
or  perpetually  in  terror  at  she  does  not  know  what.  How  often  do  we 
see  the  power  of  reason  and  of  judgment  almost  suspended  ;  and  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  from  want  of  a  woman's  being  capable  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  interests, 
she  unwittingly  contributes  to  the  ruin  of  both.  How  often  does  in- 
convenience arise  from  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  which  reason  would 
disapprove.  How  often  do  eager  disputes  concerning  trifles,  throw  a 
little  mud  into  the  perennial  stream  of  matrimonial  felicity  ;  and  does 
not  this  arise  from  the  want  of  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  reasoning 
and  reflecting  powers  of  woman  ?  Undoubtedly  it  does. 

A  large  family  is  a  complicated  machine,  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  individual  and  subordinate  parts.  In  order  to  conduct  it  properly, 
there  must,  in  the  first  place,  •  be  a  comprehensive,  that  is,  a  general 
view  of  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced ;  in  the  next  place  there  must 
be  an  accurate  conception  of  the  powers  of  each  separate  wheel,  or  in* 
dividual  agent,  and  a  just  notion  of  how  it  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  and  lastly,  a  distinct  view  of  how  the  whole  is  to  be  set  in 
motion,  so  as  most  easily  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  should  ever 
be  so  constituted,  that  like  die  silk  wheels  at  Derby,  where  any  one 
part  goes  wrong,  that  part  may  be  stopped  and  repanred  without  arrest- 
ing the  motion  of  the  rest.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  direction  of  such  a 
machine  requires  that  generalization  of  ideas  which  a  comprehensive 
and  intellectual  Education  alone  can  bestow.  The  mistress  of  a  family, 
who  is  capable  of  it,  does  more  in  minutes  than  others  effect  in  hours. 
This  generalization  of  ideas  is  not  more ,  necessary  to  a  minister  of  a 
state,  than  to  a  mistress  of  a  family  ;  and  thus  the  management  of  a 
£unily  so  despised  by  modem  Boarding-school  mistresses,  from  its  be- 
ing considered  of  a  mean  and  degrading  nature,  does  in  reality  call  forth 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind.  If  therefore,  there  be  a  material  de- 
ficiency in  these  faculties,  it  will  never  be  in  a  wife's  power,  however 
much  it  may  be  her  inclination, 

"  Well-ordered  home,  man's  best  delight  to  make." 

It  is  well  observed  by  Lavatar,  that  bustle  is  the  effect  of  indolence  ; 
and,  we  may  add,  the  effect  of  a  deficiency  of  that  method  which  a  proper 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  commonly  give's.  Where  the 
mistress  of  a  &mily  possesses  accurate  conceptions,  sound  judgment, 
and  that  capability  of  general  arrangement  which  the  exercise  of  thought 
will  ensure  ;  bustle  wSl  be  unknown,  and  most  of  the  ^nor  evils  of 
life  be  excluded  from  the  threshhold. 
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It  is  a  fatal  error  in  our  notions  concerning  female  Education,  that  it 
is  enough*  to  prepare  woman  with  those  accomplishments  which  will 
render  her  agreeable  in  society.  She  must  excel  in  dancing,  singing, 
music,  and  in  the  French,  and  perhaps  the  Italian  language.  She 
must  be  well  versed  in  the  nic-nackery  of  fire-screens  and  paper  orna- 
ments ;  and  all  those  numerous  elegancies  with  which  modem  fashion 
has  so  preposterously  connected  our  common  and  necessary  actions.  She 
is^thus  taught  manners,  not  morals.  She  is  taught  to  worship  the  idol 
of  reason,  which  is  made  her  rule  of  life,  her  law  of  virtue ;  while 
fashion  is  the  only  test  of  propriety.  Hence  we  behold  decency  out- 
rs^ed  in  the  dress  and  behaviour  of  women,  who  assume  the  appellation 
of  virtuous ;  and  see  them  indulge  too  often  in  the  most  fantastic  co- 
quetry or  prudery,  which  renders  them  disgusting  to  every  man  who 
has  any  pretensions  to  delicacy  of  taste,  or  accuracy  of  judgment. 

And  then,  as  to  the  acquirements  themselves,  which  are*so  rigidly 
enforced  upon  the  young  female,  how  rarely  does  it  happen'  that  they 
are  made  subservient  to  the  pleasure  or  solace  of  after  life.  Languages 
beingjstudied  merely  as  languages  ;  accomplishments  attained  because 
they  are  accomplishments,  without  any  central  point  or  specific  object ; 
the  young  lady  is  no  sooner  removed  from  school,  than  her  attention  is 
completely  estranged  from  pursuits  to  which  the  whole  of  her  time  and 
attention  has  been  hitherto  devoted.  Of  the  elements  of  art  or  science 
in  her  possession,  she  makes  but  little  use ;  they  remain  as  detached 
pieces,  isolated  fragments  of  an  unfinished  fabric.  They  are  not  con- 
sidered as  foundations  on  which  to  build ;  nor  are  they  applied  to  as 
resources  with  which  to  give  interest  and  dignity  to  domestic  retirement. 
If  not  occasionally  called  forth  by  vanity,  they  are  considered  as  use- 
less ;  and  consequently  neglected,  and  at  length  forgotten. 

So  much  for  the  intellectual  training  of  young  ladies.  But  we  fear 
that  the  physical  and  moral  powers  are  far  less  attended  to,  and  that  to 
the  error  of  educators  in  these  particulars,  much  of  the  evil  to  which 
modem  society  is  subject,  is  to  be  attributed.  In  Boarding-schools  how 
little  do  we  find  of  that  systematic  training  of  the  bodily  powers,  which 
will  tend  to  produce  good  and  vigorous  health  ;  the  result  of  which  is 
that  we  find  husbands  of  all  classes,  excepting  the  lowest,  complaining 
of  the  delicate  health  of  their  wives.  And  in  how  many  instances  do 
we  witness  the  husband  toiling  from  morning  till  night,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  little  delicacies  to  his  ailing  wife.  How  often  do  we  find 
him  dissipating  his  means  in  the  shape  of  doctor's  bills.  How  often  do 
we  find  the  home,  that  ought  to  be  to  him  a  solace  from  anxiety  and 
toil,  made  by  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  his  wife  (arising  from  de- 
ranged bodily  frmction)  a  place  where  his  toils  only  begin  anew.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  mother  unable  either  to  suckle  her  ofi'spring,  or  to 
give  them  that  attention  which  she  alone  ought  to  bestow ;  bringing 
up  her  young  progeny  in  the  very  evils  of  which  she  is  herself  the  vic- 
tim. How  often  do  we  find  the  marriage  state  a  state  of  absolute 
misery,  arising  from  the  delicate  health  of  the  female ;  which  proper 
physical  treatment  in  early  age  might  have  entirely  prevented. 

Then  as  to  morals,  how  are  they  taught  at  Boarding-schools  ?  truly 
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by  bits  and  scraps,  by  shreds  and  patches.  The  ready-cut-and-dried 
morality  of  the  book  of  lessons,  is  rigidly  imposed.  The  cold  disquisi- 
tions of  the  scientific  moralist  are  from  time  to  time  thrown  in  to  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  instruction ;  and  the  rigid  precept  is  daily  and 
hourly  enforced,  as  a  little  something  over  and  above  the  quantum 
bargained  for.  But  when  do  we  find  the  great  principle  of  universal 
truth  wrought  into  the  heart  and  understanding,  so  as  to  become  a  liv- 
ing part  of  them  ?  When  do  we  find  the  obligations  of  religion  pro- 
pounded in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  young  soul  eager  to  feed 
upon  doctrine  ?  When  do  we  find  the  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier  of  men, 
stamped  upon  the  yielding  wax  of  the  mind  in  the  full  pomp  of  his 
moral  glory,  or  the  brightness  and  perfection  of  Jehovah  surrounding 
like  a  panoply  of  living  light  the  young  Christian,  arming  her  for  her 
contest  in  the  world,  and  clothing  her  with  invulnerability  to  the 
attacks  of  temptation.  Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  find  this  in  the  moral 
Education  of  females  ;  but,  instead  of  the  substance  of  morality,  we  get 
its  visionary  shadow.  The  compassionate  feelings  of  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, which  is  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  female  character,  evapor- 
ates into  maudlin  sentimentality.  Modesty,  which  has  been  represented 
to  be  the  first  ornament  of  the  female  mind,  is  not  made  a  "  hearted 
core  "  of  the  moral  constitution ;  but  rather  as  a  something  due  to  so- 
ciety and  sex,  not  clearly  understood,  but  persisted  in  for  custom.  And 
delicacy,  which  ought  to  pervade  every  look,  expression,  or  action, 
with  an  open  boldness,  a  clear  sunny  look,  is  made  subservient  to  a  few 
particular  ends,  instead  of  its  embracing  the  whole  universe — the  mighty 
universe  of  a  woman's  feelings ;  and  in  this  point  she  is  made  an  arti- 
ficial, rather  than  a  natural  being. 

And  here  at  once  is  found  the  great  defect  of  the  modem  Education 
of  woman.  She  is  taught  upon  artificial,  and  not  natural  methods. 
She  is  prepared  for  an  artificisd  existence.  She  is  tutored  into  notions, 
and  feelings  and  habits  that  are  artificial  in  all  their  ramifications ;  arti- 
ficial are  her  acquirements  as  regards  her  ever  understanding  first 
principles  ;  artificial  are  her  sentiments  as  regards  the  relationships  with 
which  she  will  have  to  deal  in  this  world.  Her  heart,  instead  of  budding 
with  the  natural  spring  shoots  of  sempiternal  truth,  is  hung  round  with 
the  artificial  flowers  of  French  politeness.  Open-hearted  candour,  and 
open-browed  sincerity,  is  veiled  under  the  meretricious  gidse  of  exquisite 
ai&bility  ;  and  she  is  taught  all  the  fine  forms  and  soft  expressions  of 
manners  and  of  speech,  for  the  sake  of  making  herself  in  all  cases 
agreeable,  and  to  preserve  the  character  of  a  very  polite  and  very  gen- 
teel young  lady.  She  can  even  smile  when  she  ought  to  frown,  and 
look  with  the  most  perfect  complacency  when  she  ought  to  bum  with 
high-minded  indignation.  To  enable  her  to  disguise  real  feelings  is 
more  the  object  of  modem  Education  than  to  make  her  bring  into  sub- 
jugation evil  passions.  To  throw  a  gloss  and  a  glare  over  her  defects  is 
more  her  object  than  to  remove  them.  In  a  word,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Boarding-school  Education  of  young  ladies,  is  to  embellish  the  ex- 
terior ;  to  make  the  young  pupil  attractive  to  the  giddy  throng  in  which 
she  has  to  move.     Fathers  are  content  if  their  daughters  are  considered 
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accomplished ;  and  mothers  are  delighted  if  their  accomplishments  are 
sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  them  to  win  a  husband,  and  a  good  esta- 
blishment. And  thus  what  ought  to  be  the  great  end  and  aim  of  a 
woman's  existence  is  defeated ;  the  rising  generation  are  kept  in  the 
same  swaddling  bands  of  impotency ;  and  society,  in  spite  of  the 
boasted  march  of  intellect,  remains  "slow  to  rise"  to  those  proud 
heights  of  true  civilization  and  intelligence,  which  even  philosophers 
have  scarcely  yet  began  to  conceive  of. 

With  these  general  observations,  it  will  be  my  object  to  show  in  a 
future  article  the  course  of  Education  which  we  may  deem  necessary  for 
a  woman  in  the  present  state  of  society  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  limits  of  this  publication  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  greater 
lengths  on  the  principles  advanced,  for  when  we  reflect  that  nearly  all 
the  children  of  the  middling  and  upper  classes  of  society  receive  their 
Education  at  Boarding-schools,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  part  of  Edu-. 
cation  requires  such  a  rigid  and  searching  examination,  both  as  regards 
the  principle  developed  and  ends  endeavoured  to  be  accompHshed.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  both  the  principles  and  ends,  together  with 
the  means  and  methods,  are  proceeded  with  upon  erroneous  data  ;  but 
as  it  is  always  a  far  more  pleasant  task  to  endeavour  to  amend  than  to 
find  fault,  I  shall  in  my  next  communication  proceed  to  show  what,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Education  of  young  ladies  should  be. 

E.  E. 
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When  we  reflect  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  lower 
classes  of  this  country,  are  receiving  the  rudiments  pf  instruction  through 
the  monitorial  system,  and  that  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  re- 
specting its  efficacy  in  carrying  out  the  true  principles  and  practice  of 
Education  ;  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  whethe):  it  is  deserving  of  the 
eulogisms  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  if  it  may  be  depended 
upon  as  a  valuable  auxiUiary,  should  a  higher  and  better  kind  of  Edu- 
cation be  afforded  to  the  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  owing  to  the  invention  or  adoption  of 
the  monitorial  system,  that  Dr.  Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster  were  enabled 
to  carry  out  the  machinery  which  has  for  these  last  thirty  years  been 
affording  some  sort  of  Education  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
lowest  classes ;  and  that  without  it,  in  all  probability,  Education  would 
not  have  advanced  to  anything  like  its  present  state  in  either  public  or 
private  schools. 

Although  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  mu- 
tual method,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  system  has  to  any  extent  been 
recognised  in  private  schools  ;  and  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  common 
only  to  schools  for  the  poor,  in  which  large  numbers  are  to  be  taught, 
to  which  it  appears  to  be  recommended  chiefly  on  the  score  of  cheap* 
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The  question  which  concerns  us  is,  whether  the  custom  of  one  child 
teaching  another,  is  good  in  theory ;  whether  it  answers  well  in  practice; 
and  if  it  he  as  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  the  more  advanced  kinds  of 
knowledge,  as  it  is  to  the  simple  purposes  of  elementary  instruction  ; 
and  consequently  if  the  better  class  of  schools  may,  or  may  not,  be  con- 
ducted widi  greater  economy,  vigour,  and  dispatch. 

If  we  compare  the  commonest  day  schools  with  the  schools  on  the 
National  and  British  systems,  we  shall  find  almost  without  exception, 
that  in  the  latter,  instruction  is  communicated  with  far  more  rapidity  ; 
that,  in  fact,  more  work  is  done,  more  interest  is  kept  up  among  the 
scholars,  and  more  subordination  and  discipline  is  exhibited. 

But  say  the  objectors  to  the  method,  it  is  impossible  this  can  be  the 
case  (then  they  theorise),  because  it  is  impossible  that  an  immature 
mind  can  communicate  to  an  immature  mind  so  much  or  so  well  as  a 
mature  mind  can.  They  argue  it  to  b^  impossible,  just  as  the  lawyer 
argued  with  the  man  in  the  stocks.  *'  It  is  impossible  they  can  put  you 
in  the  stocks  ;  they  cannot  4o  it,  said  he."  "  I  do  not  know  wheUier 
they  can  or  cannot,"  replied^the  man,  "  all  I  know  is,  here  I  am." 

The  argument  of  the  immature  mind,  then,  is  fallacious  ;  the  fact  is 
clearly  against  it.  Why  is  it  ?  This  is  what  we  want  to  get  at.  First, 
then,  the  mature  mind  of  the  master  of  the  common  day  school,  is  not 
so  mature  as  that  of  many  well- trained  monitors.  Secondly,  the  ma- 
tureness  of  mind  is  not  so  much  required  in  the  teaching  of  simple  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic ;  a  great  deal  of  these  elementary  parts  of 
instruction  being  more  mechanical  than  mental.  Thirdly,  there  is  a 
weariness  generated  in  teaching  each  pupil  individually,  which  exhausts 
in  a  great  degree  in  the  master,  ^e  vigour  necessary  to  keep  up  the  at- 
tention ;  hence  a  weariness  both  in  master  and  pupil.  Fourthly,  the 
master  cannot  multiply  himself  as  in  the  monitorial  system,  and  thus  a 
great  portion  of  time  must  be  wasted,  and  the  result  is  slowness  of 
progress. 

Let  us  suppose  a  common  day  school  of  fifty  children^  conducted  by 
one  master,  as  is  usually  the  case.  His  boys  arrive  in  the  morning ; 
some  take  their  spelling-books,  some  the  Bible,  some  a  lesson-book. 
First,  the  master  hears  one  class,  and  sends  them  to  their  writing,  then 
another,  then  another ;  then  he  goes  to  those  who  have  their  writing- 
books  ready,  passes  among  them,  points  out  errors,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  hears  one  say  his  spelling,  and  sets  another  a  sum  in  arith- 
metic ;  or  as  each  of  his  writers  have  finished  his  copy,  he  takes  his 
slate.  Some  copies  are  shown  to  him,  some  are  not.  The  cyphering  is 
brought  up  one  after  the  other ^  "Please,  sir,'' is  my  sum  right." 
**  Please,  sir,  I  can't  do  this."  "  Please,  sir,  my  sum  won't  come  right" 
The  answer  to  all  this  is,  the  first,  second,  or  third  boy  has  something 
like  principles  given  him ;  those  who  come  after  may  get  slighted. 
**Try  it  over  again, — wrong;"  the  wet  finger  on  the  offending  figure  ; 
now  and  then  a  box  on  the  ear  for  stupidity.  "  Aye,  you  do  not  know 
your  table — get  you  down ;  go  and  study  it  till  you  find  it  out."  And  so  on, 
till  patience  is  exhausted,  and  the  morning  exercises  dose  with  satisfac- 
tion to  all  parties  except  those  that  are  kept  for  not  saying  their  lessons. 

F  2 
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In  a  monitorial  school  the  case  is  very  different.  Each  boy  on 
his  arrival  takes  his  place  in  his  class.  At  a  set  time  each  boy  in  the 
school  is  practising  reading  to  his  monitors ;  the  master  during  this  pe- 
riod being  employed  in  general  superintendence  with  his  eye  over  the 
whole  school,  to  keep  the  monitors  at  their  duty  (not  ruling  copy-books 
or  mending  pens.)  After  a  short  time  he  walks  round  from  class  to 
class,  giving  encouragement  to  some  and  caution  to  others  ;  every  now 
and  then  he  takes  his  place  in  the  class,  and  puts  questions  to  the  boys, 
and  at  last  enters  every  class  to  examine  it  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if 
the  lesson  for  the  day  has  been  thoroughly  acquired.  During  this  time 
every  boy's  writing-book  is  prepared  for  him  by  the  general  monitor 
of  writing,  and  at  the  word  of  command  each  boy  is  at  his  desk  and  at 
his  writing ;  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  celerity  the  transition  of 
five  hundred  boys  from  one  state  to  another  can  be  accomplished.  Each 
class  has  now  a  good  writer  to  superintend  it ;  the  master  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  with  his  packet  of  pens,  to  give  to  those  who 
require  new  ones.  Writing  finished,  cipheriiig  commences ;  ten  classes, 
perhaps,  each  under  a  monitor  :  the  master^'  as  before,  going  from  class 
to  class,  questioning  and  pointing  out  errors  of  teaching  in  the  monitors, 
or  inattention  in  the  pupils,  till  die  time  comes  for  dismissal. 

In  a  badly-ordered  monitorial  school,  the  master  comes  half  an  hour 
after  his  time,  leaving  his  monitors  to  collect  the  boys  together.  Then 
you  will  see  the  school  in  a  hubbub,  monitors  of  classes  with  their  play- 
things, some  eating  apples,  some  with  their  mouths  full  of  sweetmeats ; 
some  boys  running  from  class: to  class,  some  on  the  desks ;  monitors  of 
classes  calling  out  to  general  monitors  ;  general  monitors  calling  out  to 
the  boys  one  minute,  playing  with  them  the  next ;  bell  ringing  at  in- 
tervals— silence — silence ;  fifty  or  sixty  names  on  the  slate  for  punish- 
ment. Parents  looking  in,  want  .to  see  the  master — ^hear  the  noise — 
see  one  boy  pushing  another  boy  about — ^.some  crying,  some  sent  out ; 
parents  think  the  monitorial  system  a  bad  one. 

Master  arrives — ^restores  order — slaps  the  desk  with  his  cane — calls 
general  monitor — Shears  complaints — calls  out  offenders — ^punishes  those 
with  twenty  crosses,  or  less— changes  the  house  of  uproar  into  the 
house  of  mourning — wry  faces — tingling  hands — boys  threatening  mo- 
nitors, '*  Won't  I  give  it  you  when  I  get  out  ?"  Little  boys  threatening 
with  their  big  brothers— the  master  hated. 

Reading  commences — master  sets  things  going  on — ^mends  his  pens, 
rules  his  writing-books  (which  ought  to  be  done  early  in  the  morning) 
— amuses  himself  with  a  newspaper  or  book,  perhaps  does  a  job  at  his 
former  trade.*  As  each  exercise  in  turn  commences,  he  still  keeps  at 
his  place,  occasionally  directing  the  machinery,  now  and  then  as  the 
noise  becomes  a  little  boisterous,  barking  out,  halt,  silence,  and  ever 
and  anon  striking  the  desk  with  his  cane,  which  produces  but  a  tem- 

*  In  many  monitorial  schools  this  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  At  one  school 
the  master  used  to  engrave  coffin-plates,  paint  sign-boards,  &c. ;  another  used 
to  keep  a  set  of  books ;  another  used  to  practice  architectural  drawings ;  a 
fourth  repaired  watches ;  and  at  one  school  a  master  used  to  cut  hair  and  shave 
daring  school-hours. 
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porary  cessation  of  noise  and  disorder.  A  visitor  drops  in,  or  a  fiiend, 
with  whom  he  has  a  hit  of  gossip :  and  the  morning  flies  hefore  he  is 
aware  of  it.  The  hoys  read  half  an  hour  heyond  their  time,  and  some 
other  hranch  of  instruction  is  put  off;  time  for  dismissal  comes,  the 
master  is  glad  of  it,  and  so  are  the  hoys. 

As  schools  thus  vary,  it  is  no  wonder  if  opinions  vary  concerning  the 
machinery  used ;  seeing  that  the  machinery  is  liahle  to  such  dire  per- 
version. The  conclusion  is  ohvious ;  a  monitorial  school,  if  conducted 
with  fidthfulness  and  talent,  is  a  pleasant  thing  in  all  points  ;  if  it  he 
conducted  with  any  degree  of  carelessness,  it  is  a  nuisance  not  to  he 
endured. 

In  a  hadly-ordered,  and  sometimes  in  a  well-ordered  school,  "  hribery 
and  corruption  "  will  creep  in.  Jemmy  has  got  a  nice  red  rosy  apple. 
Jemmy  .has  it  out,  takes  a  nihhle  ;  Jemmy  has  his  name  down,  and  is 
in  extreme  jeopardy, — the  pancake  already  hums  him.  What  is  to  he 
done  ?  "  Do  ruh  my  name  out,  and  I'll  give  you  my  apple ;"  the  bar- 
gain is  struck  quicker  than  in  parliament.  In  some  schools  hribery  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  a  boy  did  not  bring  something 
for  his  monitor,  he' was  sure  of  punishment.  It  is  common  in  moni- 
torial schools  to  have  a  law  on  the  point,  simple  and  off-hand,  not  made 
by  quite  a  Solon.  If  a  boy  offers  anything  to  a  monitor,  he  is  to  take 
it  to  the  master ;  the  master  is  then  to  take  it  and  give  it  to  the  moni- 
tor to  keep.  By  this  arrangement  the  monitors  court  bribery  ;  he  is 
sure  to  get  the  object,  if  it  be  only  offered^  not  taken,  sure  to  escape 
punishment.  The  law  is  not  fair  to  the  school ;  it  is  shutting  up  liie 
spigot  and  knocking  out  the-  bung.  Doctors  set  up  one  disease  to 
cure  another ;  it  may  be  good  in  physics,  it  is  bad  in  morals.  Bribery 
can  only  be  prevented  by  a  monitor's  fully  comprehending  the  mond 
obligation  he  owes  to  himself,  and  the  little  community  in  which  he 
lives :  hence  the  importance  of  religious  instruction.  We  may  now 
briefly  inquire  what  are  the  capabilities  of  the  monitorial  system.  What 
it  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do  ? 

A  boy-monitor  in  communicating  instruction,  can  do  little  more  than 
communicate  the  commonest  kinds  of  evident  truths  or  simple  facts. 
He  can  learn  his  lesson,  and  he  can  teach  another  to  learn  it  as  he  has 
learned  it ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  he  uses  discrimination,  or  judgment,  or 
ingenuity  of  illustration.  These  principles  involve  the  highest  exercise 
of  faculties  more  developed  than  they  usually  are- in  a  child  under 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Thus  a  monitor  can  teach  reading, 
spelling,  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  common  facts  of  geogra- 
phy and  history ;  but  he  cannot  develop  the  Acuities  of  the  mind, 
except  those  of  simple  perception,  attention,  and  memory.  He  cannot 
deal  with  it  so  as  to  exercise  it  in  discrimination,  judgment,  and  reason. 
He  can  communicate  the  £Eu;ts  of  holy  writ  as  mere  facts  ;  but  he  cannot 
draw  moral  inferences  from  the  facts  so  commimicated,  but  in  an  ex- 
tremely limited  degree.  He  can  communicate  the  letter  of  doctrine, 
but  he  rarely  enters  into  its  spirit ;  hence  the  great  error  of  suffering  a 
boy  teacher  to  question  his  pupils  on  such  questions  as  the  following : — 
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For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God. 

For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope. 

Because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now. 

And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the 
spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption^ 
to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body. 

Romans,  Chap.  viii. 

Now  a  monitor  can  easily  teach  a  child  to  read  this,  but  he  cannot 
teach  him  to  understand  it ;  and  here  lies  the  great  error  in  the  moni- 
torial system  in  some  schools.  A  monitor  is  required  to  question  his 
class  on  this  and  similar  passages.  How  can  he  question  ?  if  he  keeps 
himself  to  the  literal  or  grammatical  meaning,  he  is  by  no  means  nearer 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  Thus  one  of  two  things  is  clearly  necessary, 
either  that  the  monitor  be  prevented  from  questioning  his  class  on  the 
Scriptures,  or  that  such  passages  only  be  selected  as  are  fitted  to  his 
limited  capacity ;  and  even  then  it  is  a  very  questionable  mode  of 
teaching  even  the  first  truths  of  religion,  and  we  would  rather  hold  that 
monitorial  teaching  in  this  particular  to  be  in  every  way  defective,  than 
by  the  barest  hint  of  its  practicability  involve  the  danger  of  injudicious 
and  imperfect  religious  instruction. 

We  have  often  visited  schools,  in  which  we  have  been  disgusted  with 
the  flippant  and  irreverent  manner  in  which  boy-teachers  have  been 
propounding  the  truths  of  holy  writ ;  and  we  are  sure  that  this  desecra- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  is  most  dangerous  to  true  religion.  In  the  Na- 
tional Schools  the  clergyman  if  constant  in  his  attendance,  takes  a  great 
portion  of  the  religious  instruction  into  his  own  hands,  and  remedies 
the  defect  to  a  considerable  degree.  But  there  is  still  room  for  vast 
improvement  in  this  part  of  monitorial  teaching  ;  and  the  true  friends 
of  the  method  will  do  well  to  look  to  it. 

.  This  is  then  the  most  objectionable  part  of  monitorial  teaching.  All 
that  is  plain,  simple,  and  straightforward,  a  boy  can  teach  as  well  as  a 
man  ;  and  in  some  instances  far  better.  And  what  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  a  school  is,  that  a  monitor  can  be  kept  at  one  particular  kind  of 
■work,  till  he  is  exceedingly  perfect  in  it,  "  on  the  distributive  labour 
system."  In  making  a  watch,  we  ail  know  that  upwards  of  twenty  dif- 
£E5rent  parts  are  separately  prepared  ;  one  set  of  men  make  nothing  but 
Springs,  another  set  make  nothing  but  faces,  a  third  nothing  but  hands, 
and  so  on..  Now  the  greatness  of  the  manufacturing  power  of  England 
lies  entirely  in  this  proper  distribution  of  labour ;  by  tliis  system  we 
have  every  manufactured  article  and  commodity  at  70  cm:  80  per  cent, 
less  than  we  could  under  the  old  methods.  And  it  is  not  saying  little 
fpr  the  monitorial  system,  to  allow  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
A  boy  may  be  selected  for  a  natural  predilection  for  a  particular  study, 
and  when  trained,  so  as  to  teach  it. more  perfectly  than  even  a  master. 
He  may,  and  often  does,  have  a  science  so  thoroughly  at  his  fingers' 
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ends,  as  to  be  able  to  cominumcate  all  the  current  notions  regarding  it 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  and  correctness,  and  can  tlius  store  the 
mind  of  his  pupil  with  the  most  important  data,  upon  which  the  noblest 
structure  may  be  eventually  built  up.  And  the  teachers  of  private 
schools  are  guilty  of  the  most  culpable  neglect  for  not  making  use  of 
the  monitorial  method  more  or  less  in  all  their  plans  of  teaching.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  boy  loses  his  time  in  being  a  monitor ;  the 
case  is  decidedly  the  reverse — ^he  gains  everything.  The  very  necessity 
for  teaching  a  subject  calls  upon  all  the  powers  of  thought,  and  no  one 
is  so  thoroughly  master  of  a  subject  as  he  who  is  compelled  to  teach 
that  subject  to  others.  If  I  wanted  to  learn  a  science  thoroughly,  I 
would  sit  down  and  write  a  book  about  it ;  or  I  would  commence  a 
course  of  lectures  on  it.  The  privilege  of  teaching  is  of  so  high  an  im- 
portance to  a  monitor,  that  he  might  almost  give  up  the  right  of  the 
mere  learning  of  his  regular  lessons,  if  he  could  stipulate  that  he  might 
always  teach  them  to  others.  For,  independent  of  the  mere  facts  being 
by  continued  repetition  impressed  upon  the  memory,  there  is  such  a 
practical  necessity  jbr  thought,  for  comparison,  and  illustration,  that  it 
tends  to  quicken  all  the  mental  powers ;  and  although  the  monitor  may 
not  be  able  to  develop  to  any  great  extent  the  higher  fiEiculties  of  the 
mind,  he  can  and  often  does,  when  properly  trained,  exercise  such  a 
mastery  over  those  portions  of  our  mental  constitution,  which  are  de- 
veloped at  an  early  period,  as  to  be  quite  surprising. 

The  monitorial  system  has,  however,  in  our  estimation,  still  higher 
recommendations.  A  monitorial  school  is  a  little  monarchy ;  a  sort  of 
community  in  miniature.  There  is  the  sovereign  in  the  master ;  the 
chief  officers  of  the  state  in  the  general  monitors,  and  a  graduated  scale 
of  appointments  from  the  highest  class  to  the  lowest.  The  child  from 
the  moment  he  enters  the  school,  feels  himself  a  part  of  a  system  of 
government,  in  no  very  important  degree  removed  from  that  to  which  in 
adult  age  he  will  be  compelled  to  submit.  Obedience  to  authority,  be- 
cause it  is  authority,  is  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  soon  acquired.  The 
child  is  taught  also  that  mind  alone  will  rule,  and  that  neither  physical 
power  nor  anything  else  than  mind  can  place  him  above  his  fellows. 
There  is  before  him  the  post  of  honourable  ambition  ;  there  is  disgrace 
for  disobedience ;  there  is  a  check  upon  his  will,  exercised  on  every 
occasion.  And  while  there  is  no  system  of  school  instruction  in  which 
the  child  feels  to  so  great  a  degree  his  free-agency ;  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  system  in  which  he  feels  so  deeply,  moral  responsibility.  Thus  the 
moral  training  of  the  monitorial  system  does  not  consist,  like  that  of  the 
individual  system,  of  a  code  of  morality  doled  out.  in  precepts,  and  en- 
forced by  the  ferule  ;  but  is  a  living  and  a  working  thing,  calculated 
to  give  die  boy  exercise  in  his  moral  feelings.  The  passions  are  not 
bound  down  with  rods  of  iron,  bars  of  steel,  to  spring  out  like  giants 
after  the  school  discipline  is  over;  nor  is  the  intellect  twisted  and 
warped  into  one  dull  channel  of  rigid  monotony,  but  left  to  expand  it- 
self freely ;  the  soul  hath  elbow  room.  Oh,  how  often  in  the  school  of 
the  sheer  pedagogue  does  the  spirit  pant  and  struggle  to  soar  upwards ; 
how  does  it  long  to  assert  its  own  dignity  ;  to  show  its  own  strength ; 
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to  give  forth  scintillations  of  immortality  in  the  flatter  of  its  wings* 
But  she  cannot, — and  there  she  sits  like  the  bird  on  the  limed  twig ; 
and  the  glorious  day  passes  over  her,  and  the  bright  flowers  are  around 
her,  and  blythe  beings  pass  by  her — ^hither  and  thither,  glorious  and 
sparkling  in  the  freedom  for  which  she  struggles  in  vain.  How  often 
does  a  spirit  die  in  this  thraldom  ;  how  often  do  the  very  burnings  of 
the  innate  impulses  burst  the  bosom  that  cannot  contain  them.  How 
often  does  the  cold  and  palsying  hand  of  aguish  pedantry,  strike  like  the 
skeleton  arm  of  death  itself,  the  warm  and  living  life-blood  from  the 
heart;  and  make  what  nature  designed  for  a  man,  a  mere  walking 
shadow  of  the  past.  Yes,  we  know  that  all  this  and  more  is  "  common 
to  some  schools ;"  but  we  know  that  it  never  can  be  common  to  a 
school  in  which  every  being  in  it  has  a  service  of  duty  to  perform,  a 
service  of  obligations  to  fulfil,  and  a  deep  moral  responsibility  to  satisfy. 
And  this  is  ever  more  or  less  the  case  in  every  monitorial  school. 

Our  readers  may  exclaim,  this  is  sheer  rhetoric ;  Give  us  facts  ?  We 
will  give  them  facts.  Go  to  the  Borough  Road  School,  and  if  you  have 
any  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  monitorial  system,  see  what  moni- 
tors can  be  trained  to  accomplish.  Here  every  chQd  feels  his  own  value 
in  the  little  community,  and  is  proud  of  it;  here  will  be  observed 
children  of  the  tenderest  age,  in  appearance  mere  in&nts,  ruling  by  the 
power  of  mind  alone,  classes  of  rude  and  rough  lads,  double  their  size. 
Here  will  be  found  the  work  of  instruction  carried  on  with  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity  and  dispatch ;  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  no  pupil  has  any 
time  to  think  of  anything  else  but  the  subject  before  him :  and  here 
will  be  found  that  deep  feeling  of  moral  responsibility,  which  is.  the 
soul  and  essence  of  the  whole  machine.  Monitors  here  can  teach  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  music,  history,  geography,  geometry, 
and  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  what  is  more,  they  can 
teach  them  imder  disadvantages  such  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived, 
namely,  without  lesson^books.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  Society,  and  an  un- 
christian, narrow,  and  stupid  rule  it  is,  that  "  the  lessons  for  reading 
shall  be  confined  to  the  Scriptures,  or  extracts  therefrom  ;"  one  would 
think  that  such  a  rule  would  be  sufficient  to  stop  intelligence  altogether 
(whether  thirty  years  ago  it  was  made  with  that  view  we  shall  not  now 
inquire).  But  we  do  say,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  introduction  of 
the  sciences  named,  in  spite  of  such  an  absurd  law,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive manner  in  which  they  are  taught,  frdly  proves  the  power  of  the 
monitorial  system,  and  its  capability  in  all  points  excepting  those  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  We  have  indeed  to  thank  the  master  of  that 
school,  Mr.  Crossley,  for  the  energy  with  which  he  has  carried  out  the 
comprehensive  principle  of  Education  ;  and  for  the  perfection  to  which 
he  has  brought  the  training  of  monitors  under  difficulties  which  none 
but  a  master  mind  could  have  surmounted,  and  for  which  he  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  every  true  friend  to  Education. 

We  are  aware  that  in  these  remarks  we  have  touched  upon  tender 
ground,  as  regards  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools.  We  have,  how- 
ever, done  so  intentionally ;  for  we  believe  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
this  most  pernicious  law,  worthy  the  dark  times  when  bigotry  murdered 
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religion  to  frighten  mankind  with  her  ghost,  that  Education  has  heen 
kept  in  its  swaddling  hands.  Has  such  a  law  heen  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times»  we  would  ask,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ?  Is  there  a  pa- 
rallel to  such  a  law  in  any  institution  throughout  Christendom  ?  The 
National  Schools,  much  to  their  credit,  have  no  such  law  ;  Churchmen 
then  are  more  liberal  than  Dissenters.  Look  at  it  in  which  way  you 
will,  such  a  law  is  abominable,  and  is  an  insult  to  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  to  the  human  mind,  which  is  his  greatest  and  most  glorious  mani- 
festation here  on  earth.  Look  at  it  in  its  effects  ;  is  a  master  of  a 
school  to  devise  means  to  evade  the  rules  of  his  establishment  ?  Is  he 
to  forget  the  high  moral  virtue  that  binds  us  to  the  laws,  simply  because 
they  are  laws  ?  If  so,  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  refiise  to  obey  the  legislative 
enactments  of  our  country.  And  yet  where  other  books  are  introduced 
this  must  be  done ;  a  pretty  spectacle,  surely,  to  see  a  master  surrep- 
tiously  introducing  books  against  the  regulations  he  has  promised  to  ob- 
serve :  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  high-mindedness  to  observe  a  com- 
mittee winking  at  the  violation  of  their  own  rules. 

We  say,  that  this  unchristian  law  must  be  repealed  by  the  Parent 
Society.  It  was  Satan's  drop  thrown  in  the  chalice  of  good  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Society,  and  it  has  done  Satan  some  service  ;  for 
Christianity  is  more  the  religion  of  intellectualized  than  of  barbarian 
man.  To  refuse  to  give  the  mind  free  scope,  to  hamper  it  with  re- 
strictions, to  clog  it  round  with  prohibitions ;  is  to  enslave  it.  Was  this 
the  practice  of  our  Redeemer  ?  Has  this  ever  been  the  characteristic  of 
Christianity  ?  never.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  Society  or  its  defenders,  to 
talk  about  what  they  would  do  if  they  had  funds ;  they  never  will  have, 
and  never  ought  to  have  funds,  while  such  a  law  stands  at  the  head  of 
their  statute-book.  Our  belief  is,  that  if  the  Society  from  its  com- 
mencement had  been  more  liberal  in  their  views,  by  allowing  the  free 
introduction  of  books  of  general  knowledge,  to  be  read  at  certain  times, 
and  seasons  ;  instead  of  their  having  a  few  hundred  schools  in  union» 
dragging  on  a  miserable  existence  from  want  of  public  support,  they 
might  have  numbered  their  thousands.  Their  schools  are  not,  never 
wiU  be,  and  never  ought  to  be,  popular,  while  subject  to  any  such  ab- 
surd restrictions.  Why  should  one  portion  of  the  population  be  denied 
what  all  the  other  portions  enjoy  freely,  as  a  part  of  the  political  liberty 
of  their  country  ?  Why  should  not  the  master  of  the  I^iancasterian 
School  be  as  free  to  teach  as  the  master  of  the  common  day-school,  or 
the  classical  and  mathematical  academy,  or  the  master  of  Eton  or  Har- 
row, or  even  the  professor  of  the  university — ^but  we  have  done.  Ar- 
gument cannot  make  the  case  stronger  than  it  is  ;  the  thing  speaks 
for  itself.  And  we  hope  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
some  friend  to  Education  will  be  bold  enough  to  move  that  this  prolu- 
hitory  law  be  repealed. 
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FOREIGN  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
SWITZERLAND.— SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

(from    the    SWISS    FEDERAL,    DEC.    15,    1837.) 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Monnard,  of  Lausanne,  and 
embodies  much  that  is  highly  valuable  to  every  community  who  regard 
Education  as  the  great  lever  by  which  mankind  may  be  elevated  to- 
wards heaven.  The  tone  of  his  observations  may  at  first  sight  appear 
a  little  after  the  manner  of  the  idealists  ;  but  the  powerful  argument 
and  good  sense  which  runs  through  them,  qualifies  them  to  be  read  and 
fully  considered  by  every  one  assuming  the  name  of  an  instructor. 

The  possession  and  preservation  of  our  mere  sensual  and  corporeal 
existence,  is  not  the  end  of  society.  The  true  end  is  the  life  of  hu- 
manity ;  that  life  in  which  divine  love  displays  itself  the  most  entirely  ; 
that  life  in  which  the  true  Christian  can  alone  expatiate.  The  life  of 
the  spirit  is  an  atmosphere  of  good  created  by  its  energies,  and  multi- 
plied and  sustained  by  its  constant  yearnings  after  the  attainable  per- 
fection of  our  nature  ;  a  life  where  the  corporeal  man  and  the  spiritual 
man  occupy  each  the  place  which  belongs  to  them.  The  being  who 
only  lives  to  satisfy  the  exigences  of  sense  is  an  animal,  and  if  his  in- 
tellectual powers  are  used  simply  to  perfect  his  earthly  existence,  and  to 
increase  his  sensual  pleasures,  he  but  places  himself  among  the  first  rank 
of  animals,  and  he  only  becomes  man  when  he  gives  up  the  sensual 
and  th^  intellectual  to  the  control  of  the  moral ;  when  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  guide  and  sovereign  of  life  is  virtue,  and  the  great  glory 
of  the  soul  is  religion.  In  the  same  manner,  an  aggregation,  of  men 
given  up  to  animal  life,  is  a  herd ;  but  one  degree  removed  from  the  brute 
natures.  When  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  are  combined,  and 
numbers  join  themselves  together  for  mutual  protection  against  hunger, 
cold,  and  foreign  aggression,  it  is  a  tribe  or  clan  ;  but  when  numbers 
combine  together  for  the  development  of  the  eternal  germs  of  justice, 
love,  and  truth,  then  it  is  that  the  true  name  of  Nation  should  be  given. 
A  nation  exists  not  in  her  capabilities  of  providing  or  sustaining  her 
physical  greatness,  not  in  her  intellectual  brightness  ;  but  in  her  moral 
strength  ;  her  spiritual  brightness ;  her  religious  glory. 

The  aim  of  social  government  ought  therefore  to  be  placed  on  the 
moral,  and  not  the  physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people.  They 
have  not  only  limbs,  and  a  stomach,  and  a  head  that  thinks  ;  they  have 
a  heart  susceptible  of  emotions.  If  man  be  a  social  animal,  he  must 
acknowledge  for  his  guide  and  comfort  that  principle  which  renders  him 
social.  Call  it  the  social  instinct,  or  by  what  other  name  you  will, 
there  is  a  part  within  us  which  is  our  true  selves,  upon  which  part 
alone  the  divine  working  is  ever  exhibited.  It  comprehends  the  moral 
sense,  the  intellectual  energies,  the  feelings,   the  ^affections  ;  it  is  the 
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SOUL.     Whose  empire  is  the  high  and  generous  ideas  of  religion,  of 
light,  of  duty,  of  liberty,  of  honour,  of  charity,  and  universality. 

A  small  country  is  powerM  and  stands  higher  among  nations,  with 
larger  territories,  if  the  idea  which  it  holds  of  religion  is  that  of  a 
vivifying  and  saviour  spirit,  which  acts  hoth  for  the  government  in 
which  it  moves,  and  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  community. — If  the 
idea  of  right  and  duty  identify  themselves,  not  with  the  penal  sanction 
of  the  law,  but  with  the  obligations  of  humanity. — If  the  idea  of  law 
has  its  principle  in  the  eternal  mind,  of  which  human  nature  is  in  some 
degree  the  incarnation. — If  the  idea  of  justice  does  not  confine  itself  to 
the  adjudications  of  tribunals,  but  extends  so  as  to  comprehend  every 
man  in  the  original  legality  of  their  rights. — If  the  idea  of  liberty,  in- 
stead of  evaporating  itself  in  tumultuous  cries  or  in  cross-grained  liberal- 
ism, represents  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  displays  itself 
without  obstacle  to  the  development  of  human  perfectahility. — If  the 
idea  of  honour  be  not  the  exaltation  of  vanity,  but  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  man. — If  the  idea  of  country  be  not  confined  to  the  square 
where  we  huild  our  workshops,  but  to  the  place  where  our  noblest  and 
dearest  sentiments  were  bom  ;  and  where  our  struggles  are  endured  to 
ensure  the  conquests  of  civilization. — In  short,  if  the  idea  of  country 
and  religion  be  that  of  a  holy  asylum,  where  are  preserved  the  historical 
records  of  a  people,  and  its  inestimable  moral  riches  ;  such  a  country 
will  feel  that  it  has  a  hearth  where  it  can  concentrate  itself,  and  acquire 
an  intensity  firom  which  it  may  irradiate  a  world. 

Such  a  nation  will  not  be  without  an  institution  where  the  activity 
of  the  spirit  may  be  incessantly  fed,  and  those  powerful  ideas  improved, 
which  carry  the  convictions  of  an  immortal  nature  through  all  hearts. 
They  must  have  a  school  where  missionaries  of  thought  can  be  bred, 
who  will  spread  in  every  direction,  through  the  machinery  of  the 
church,  the  law,  the  magistracy,  the  representation,  and  through  every 
civil  institution  down  to  the  village  schoolmaster  and  the  constable 
of  the  parish ;  the  seeds  of  true  piety,  and  develop  the  seeds  of  the 
higher  sentiments  disengaged  firom  the  sensual  affections  in  which  they 
are  enveloped.  This  hearth  and  altar — this  public  establishment  for 
superior  instruction,  ought  to  give  to  reason,  to  talent,  to  character,  the 
strongest  bias  to  the  universally  good,  the  universally  true,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  utilitarian  tendency  of  modem  Education. 

The  effeminacy  and  sensuality  arising  from  a  long  peace ;  the  pro- 
gress of  machinery  and  industry  (whose  benefits  indeed  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  valued)  ;  the  advances  of  commerce  by  the  liberal  intercourse  of 
nations,  have  concurred  with  other .  circumstances  to  give  an  excessive 
value,  to  riches.  In  every  city,  in  every  county -town,  in  every  village, 
the  leading  man  in  the  place,  the  man  who  has  the  most  reverence  is 
the  man  who  has  the  most  money.  Our  age  has  been  called  a  golden 
age.  Money  is,  alas,  the  main-spring  of  itiost  actions  ;  the  first  divinity 
of  modem  idolatry.  At  the  present  day,  the  most  sublime  conquests 
are  made  by  the  cunning  speculator ;  and  the  finest  monument  of  our  na-* 
tional  architecture  is  the  Bank.  To  produce  money  is  the  universal  end 
of  all  our  efforts.  This  tendency  to  money -getting  is  often  carried  on  by 
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sucli  advice  as  the  following : — **  My  son,  get  money,  honestly  if  you 
can— but  get.  money."  Thus  the  youth  is  trained  to  the  art  of  profit ; 
the  majority  have  no  other  idea  of  Education  than  that  it  shall  advance 
the  pupils  in  the  world  of  trade  or  commerce.  Thus  the  great  principle 
in  Education  has  been  the  utilitarian  principle,  without  any  regard  to 
higher  relationships  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Education  has  had 
exclusive  reference  to  the  life  of  the  body ;  we  ought  not,  most  as- 
suredly, to  condemn  the  life  of  the  body,  but  to  tie  it  again  to  the 
life  of  the  soul.  To  search  for  the  profoundness  of  science,  to  propa- 
gate the  reign  of  truth,  which  is  the  reign  of  God,  is,  then,  what  is 
demanded  for  superior  instruction.  In  the  higher  studies,  we  learn  to 
devote  ourselves  to  thought  for  the  sake  of  thought  itself,  to  render 
adoration  to  truth  because  it  is  truth.  Thus  the  soul  enlarges  it- 
self by  scientific  disinterestedness :  the  views  become  enlarged  and 
universalitized  by  a  general  acquaintance  with  things.  And  by  our 
very  philosophical  speculations  the  character  becomes  purer,  and  is 
strengthened  by  its  attachment  to  truth,  and  by  a  submission  to  the 
only  eternal  principles.  Man  bom  in  relation  to  infinity,  the  love  of 
science,  as  it  bears  him  to  the  most  elevated  heights,  brings  the  fallen 
nature  again  towards  heaven.  In  these  higher  regions  of  the  spirit, 
superior  instruction  becomes  the  sanctuary  of  the  great  thoughts  of 
every  age,^of  the  glorious  inspirations  of  every  country,  of  noble  cha- 
racters venerated  throughout  all  time.  There  we  find  united  all  that 
has  given  to  reason  the  strength  of  conscience,  all  that  has  fired  the 
generous  heart,  all  that  has  ever  been  exalted  upon  earth.  Classical 
antiquity  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  most  power&l  means  of  this  Edu- 
cation. We  often  praise  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  its  relation 
to  the  logical  construction  of  these  languages,  and  we  ou^t  to  praise 
them ;  for  what  truly  strikes  us  in  these  admirable  idioms,  is  the  ener- 
getic expressions  of  a  people  breathing  the  free  atmosphere  of  liberty  ; 
of  a  liberty  secured  and  sheltered  firom  the  hollow  hypocrisies  of  die 
Haut  Ton.  There  we  find  the  vigorous  impressions  of  the  soul,  which 
are  no  less  developed  in  the  language,  than  in  the  deeds  of  heroes,  the 
sublime  monuments  of  art,  the  breathing  picture,  or  the  living  marble. 
Nothing  is  more  stirring  to  the  bosom  than  the  enthusiasm  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful,  expressed  in  the  narrow  and  harmonious  language  of 
the  Greek  historians,  philosophers,  and  finally  by  their  poets,  who  are 
all  that  and  something  more. 

What  influence,  what  spontaneous  magic  in  the  literatiure  of  those 
times,  where  genius  is  mixed  with  public  and  familiar  life ;  where  a 
book  appears  as  the  action  of  a  man,  and  not  as  the  product  of  industry ; 
where  the  conscience  is  the  literary  law  of  the  world,  and  where  the  de- 
gree does  not  dignify  nor  degrade  talent,  fiy  what  great  images,  by  what 
noble  conceptions  the  great  men  of  antiquity  excite  our  admiration.  A 
rigid  study  of  the  classics  is  then,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  and  almost 
indispensible  condition  of  a  really  superior  Education.  If  they  be  not 
useful  on  the  utilitarian  principle,  they  are  in  that  higher  walk  and 
range  of  thought,  which  will  tend  to  make  a  people  what  they  would 
be  in  the  eternal  annals. 
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Let  the  higher  kinds  of  study  he  more  common.  From  a  thousand 
institutions  let  men  go  forth  ripened  hy  profound  meditation,  and  en- 
nohled  hy  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  emhlems,  rendered  energetic 
by  the  adoration  of  truth,  and  habituated  to  consider  everything  in  the 
most  elevated  light.  These  men,  instead  of  teaching  men  to  live  by 
dark  and  deep  expedients,  will  show  them  how  to  walk  with  singleness 
of  eye  in  the  perfect  day.  They  will  embrace  in  their  vast  intelligence 
the  history  of  the  past,  the  wants  of  the  present,  and  the  development 
of  the  future ;  and  will  judge  of  events  after  the  laws  of  that  eternal 
world,  of  whom  Christ  is  both  God  and  King.  Capable  of  every  sacri- 
fice except  the  convictions  of  conscience,  such  apostles  of  truth,  not 
animated  by  a  selfish  ambition,  which  seeks  to  support  itself  upon  fidse 
greatness  in  the  low  passions  of  a  debased  population,  will  go  forth 
burning  with  the  ambition  to  elevate  their  fellow-creatures  even  to 
themselves,  and  to  survive  in  the  noble  thoughts  that  they  have  popu- 
larized in  the  community.  Rich  in  the  treasure  of  the  souls  they  have 
stored  with  wisdom  and  religion,  and  fired  with  the  sublimity  of  pa- 
triotic virtue  ;  scatter  througl}  a  country  men  of  this  cast,  and  like  a 
light,  which  though  little,  enlightens  a  large  space ;  or  as  the  heart, 
which  circulates  the  principle  of  life  to  the  extremities  of  the  arteries, 
so  will  such  men  disseminate  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety, 
through  the  deepest  ramifications  of  our  social  confederation  to  the 
remotest  periods  of  time — nay  more,  into  eternity  itself. 


NIGHT  ON  THE  DEBEN. 


Night  of  Beauty !  lovely  stream.  Night  of  Beauty !  moon  and  stars, 

River  flowing  fast  away  ;  Smiling  softly  from  above ; 

Onwards  to  the  distant  sea^  What  holy  things  those  smiles  impart, 

Like  life  into  eteniity :  To  meet  the  full  gush  of  the  heart ; 
Now  upon  thy  banks  I  stray,  Thev  seem  the  sainted  harbingers 

llhimin  d  by  the  midnight  beam ;     Of  the  deep- stored  celestial  love ; 

And  mingle  in  the  silent  night.  That  when  tnis  streaming  life  is  run. 

My  spirit  with  the  heaven's  light !  Shall  meet  the  Everlasting  One ! 

Night  of  Beauty !  flowing  river ! 

Now  thy  pulses  throb  again ; 
Like  joyous  Hope's  full  rising  tide, 
Upon  the  spirit  in  its  pride : 

Of  being  henceforth  with  the  giver. 

Of  life,  and  love,  and  all  beside  ; 


Translated  to  that  happy  shore. 
Where  bliss  and  joy  shall 


I  joy  shall  ebb  no  more ! 

W.  M. 
Woodbridge,  July  9, 18S7. 
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SONG  FOR  AN  INFANT  SCHOOL. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 


Kind  the  spring  ap  -  pears,        Softest  smiles    it        wears ; 


'""Itefp  j/'ifiHif^j'  J' 


f=^^^ 


rtilt^,'>'H*m'^ 


Pretty  flow'rs  are    springing ;    Little  birds      are  singing 


gtf  j: ;' : : 


irnr 


^-^ — ^■ 


fcre 


♦,• — #- 


'f*;;  t,/ 


i 


/  i'  %  J?   ^  f ;  J"  I  J=l   ■'  -ft   !^"1^  I      ■  11 


On  the     lofty         trees,     Waving     in         the        breeze. 


I 


3HEE^ 


npTff 


tr-y    Ir   4i-l 


Sister,  on  the  ground 
Many  flowers  are  found  ; 
Yet  we  will  be  seeking. 
On  the  green  bank  sleeping, 

By  the  rivulet. 

Tender  violet. 


3. 

How  it  fills  the  air, 
With  its  fragrance  there ! 
Lovely  little  flower, 
Bending  to  the  shower. 
May  we  learn  of  thee. 
Sweet  humility. 
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Macculloch*8  Reading  Books.     Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 

These  school  books  comprise  a  firsts  second,  and  third  reading  book.     A 
Series  of  lessons  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  Course  of  elementary  reading  in 
science  and  literature,  evidently  with  the  aim  of  forming  an  entire  course  of 
books,  which  shall  be  applicable  to  school  purposes,  from  alphabetic  teach- 
ing to  the  period  at  which  pupils  usually  leave  our  common  schools.   Works 
calculated  to  exercise  so  extensive  an  influence  oyer  the  young,  require 
in  their  compilation  the  greatest  amount  of  experience  and  practical  talent 
which  can  possibly  be  employed  ;  nay,  they  require  more,  viz.  the  union  of 
the  practical  teacher,  the  sound  philosopher^  and  the  pious  Christian,  inas- 
much as  the  work  is  difficult,  and  the  responsibility  is  great.     We  have 
long  been  of  opinion,  that  a  series  of  books  are  wanting,  to  carry  out  fully 
the  true  principles  of  education,  and  that,  until  proper  school  books  are 
written,  education  itself  will  make  but  little  progress.     The  books  which 
now   fall  under  our  notice,  are  defective  as  instruments  of  instruction  in 
points  of  the  highest  importance ;  nor  have  they,  in  our  opinion,  a  sufficient 
moral  basis ;  for  we  are  still  so  old  fashioned  as  to  hold  that  moral  instruc- 
tion is  of  higher  importance  than  intellectual,  however  unfashionable  it  may 
be  in  these  our  days  of  science  and  philosophy :  and  we  are  convinced,  that 
unless  books  for  the  rising  generation  are  prepared  with  a  view  to  make 
children  good  as  well  as  clever,    the    civil    compact  will    presently   be 
torn  asunder,  and  our  dearest  institution  be  crumbling  in  the  dust.     In 
making  an  examination   of  the  volumes  sent  us,  we  may  remark  upon 
them  seriatim.     The  second  reading  book  contains  **  Progressive  lessons 
on  the  pronunciation  of  double  consonants  and  dipthongs,  and  on  the  mid- 
dle and  broad  sounds  of  the  vowels."    Now  it  is  highly  proper  that  the 
pronunciation  of  children  should  be  attended  to,  and  that  they  should  be 
exercised  in  the  simple  and  common  elements  of  sound.    But  this  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  in  teaching  to  read,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  doing  it 
you  must  sacriSce  nearly  all  that  is  calculated  to  win  a  child  to  his  book, 
and  make  learning  to  read  as  great  a  difficulty  to  him  as  it  ever  has  been 
under  the  long  exploded  systems.  A  vast  number  of  words  must  be  pressed 
into  their  service  which  the  child  will  have  no  use  for,  the  moment  the  ser- 
vice is  over,  and,  therefore,  they  will  immediately  be  forgotten  ;  and,  also, 
sentences  must  be  composed,  of  which  the  meaning  will  be  indefinite,  or 
the  fitness  of  them  questionable ;  merely  to  suit  the   w  him  of  the  spe- 
culator.    Now  this  defect  is  seen  in  every  page^  of  the  first  and  secoud 
lesson  book.     Instead  of  having  sentences  that  give  information,  we  are 
obliged  to  put  before  the  child  such  as  the  following : — *^  The  ship  has  got  to 
the  shore ;  it  has  a  fine  shape."    *'  Get  me  my  share  of  the  cheese."    "  Do 
not  smite  me  on  the  spine  ;  the  spine  is  under  the  skin.*'    '*  He  has  a  snub 
nose.*'    '^  Place  the  milk  on  the  shelf,  lest  puss  gulp  it.'*   Then,  again,  the 
sentences  often  follow  each  other  in  a  way  somewhat  grotesque,  if  not  to 
say  indiscreet,  as  "  The  law  of  God  is  holy  ;"  "  The  jackdaw  is  of  a  black 
hue  ;**  "  Boil  the  beef;'*  "  I  must  not  daub  my  gown  with  the  sauce ;" 
••  The  law  of  God  is  holy,  just,  and  good;*'  "  The  boot  is  too  big  for  my 
foot."    The  advanced  lessons  are  not  more  judicious : — "  Dick  and  Will 
run  a  race  ;*'  "  Dick  was  first  ;*'  **  Wash  a  shirt  for  me,  it  is  my  birth-day  ;'* 
"  There  is  a  scab  on  the  boy's  face  ;'*  "  Cream  is  the  scum  of  milk  ;**  "  The 
poet  is  a  man  of  genius  ;  his  new  poem  is  an  elegy.*'     The  story  of  a  little 
girl  who  mistook  snow  for  sugar  is  ridiculous. 
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The  Third  Book  of  the  series  is  in  every  way  the  best  book.  The  selections 
from  Mrs.  Marcet  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are,  in 
most  instances,  well  chosen.  We  wonder,  however,  that  the  author  should 
have  introduced  the  long  and  prosy  lessons  on  the  soul,  from  Gallaudet. 
A  child  requires  something  simple,  clear,  striking,  and  dist'nct,  especially 
on  any  sulyect  which  does  not  come  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  his 
senses ;  but  the  way  in  which  Gallaudet  has  treated  his  subject,  is  complex^ 
involved,  and  difficult;  he  takes  much  time,  and  spends  great  labour, 
on  a  subject  which  could  be  taught  and  proved  as  well  in  one  page  as  in 
sixteen. 

The  Fourth  Lesson  Book  contains  some  very  good  lessons,  selected  from 
Miss  £dgeworth*s  and  Miss  Taylor's  works ;  but  if  we  except  a  few  others 
from  Sturm,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  and  Paley,  together  with  the  poetical 
pieces,  there  are  but  a  small  nuitiber  which  can  be  recommended  either  by 
the  name  of  the  author,  purity  of  style  or  diction,  or  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
work  of  instruction.  The  calender  of  Flora,  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  Weekly  Visitor,  Liverpool  Times,  and  similar  publications, 
do  not  otten  abound  in  specimens  of  that  classical  English  which  ought  to 
pervade  works  of  this  nature.  Nor  have  the  moral  and  religious  pieces  a 
higher  claim  to  our  approbation.  We  think  that  a  far  better  selection  of 
religious  pieces  might  have  been  made  from  our  great  English  divines,  than 
from  Mr.  Jay  of  Bath,  or  Dr.  A.  Thomson ;  and  we  think  that  the  subjects 
of  the  pieces  should  have  relation  to  far  more  vital  points  of  religion  than 
is  to  be  discovered  in  most  of  those  the  author  has  selected. 

The  Fifth  Lesson  Book  is  arranged  on  a  similar  principle  to  the  preceding 
volume.  It  contains  a  number  of  judiciously-selected  passages,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  referring  to  physical  science,  natural  history,  geography,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  great  preponderance  of  these  pieces,  addressed  entirely  to  the 
knowing  faculties,  lie  the  defect  of  the  hook.  The  author  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  child  has  moral  feelings  to  be  developed,  and  that  the  common 
sympathies  of  our  nature  require  the  continual  training  of  the  educator. 
What,  in  comparison  to  the  mighty  moral  truths  which  exist  around  us,  are 
the  fact  of  science  or  the  wonders  of  art  ?  This  is  the  great  and  leading  defect 
of  modern  education ;  we  cultivate  the  head,  and  not  the  heart.  And  we  are 
somewhat  astonished  that  a  religious  teacher  should  have  forgotten  what  is 
due  to  the  religion  he  professes.  Out  of  more  than  two  hundred  selected 
lessons,  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  there  are  only  twelve 
comprised  under  the  head  of  religious  and  moral  pieces,  pnd  out  of  these 
twelve,  there  are  but  three  which  directly  appeal  to  tne  heart  and  conscience. 
Now  we  do  thuik  that  books  so  deficient  in  moral  instruction  are,  what- 
ever may  be  their  other  merits,  positively  pernicious,  and  more  particularly 
so  when  they  comprehend  a  senes,  and  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  school.  Now,  unwilling  as  we  are  to  censure  works  pro- 
fessedly written  to  improve  our  systems  of  teachhig,  we  think  it  a  duty  we 
owe  to  society  at  large,  to  expose  errors  of  so  serious  a  character ;  for, 
without  adopting  the  cant  of  those  parties  who  make  a  continual  outcry 
about  religion  being  endangered  by  knowledge,  that  they  may  keep 
the  mass  of  the  people  still  bound  in  superstition,  we  must  still  aver,  that 
all  instruction  will  be  defective,  unless  the  broad  basis  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, of  Christianity,  of  moral  truth,  be  secured,  on  which  the  foundation 
ot  education  may  be  laid ;  and  we  cannot  but  deem  this  series  of  books  to 
be  miserably  deficient  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  ennoble  the  affections,  to 
control  the  passions^  to  exalt  the  sentiments^  or  to  purify  the  heart. 
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Report  of  the  Liverpool  Church  of  England  School  Society* — The  Charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese ;  and  a  Plea  for  the  Liberal 
EdtteoHon  of  all  Classes  of  her  Majesty's  Subjects.     By  Rayner  Winterbotham. 

Here  are  four  pamphlets  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  of  education, 
each  of  which  deserves  some  attention.  The  first  is  a  thermometer  of 
public  feeling  as  regards  education ;  the  second  is  an  exemplification  of 
unsophisticated  sincerity ;  the  third  a  brochure  of  good  and  philanthropic 
feeling. 

The  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Church  of  England  School  Society,  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  religious  education,  strictly  so  called,  and  is  a 
proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  will  and  power  of  the  members  of  the 
establishment  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  in  cases  of  necessity.  It  ap- 
pears, that  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  some  exceedingly  unwise  persons, 
being  in  a  majority  in  the  Liverpool  corporation,  thought  fit  to  introduce 
the  Irish  system  of  education  into  the  corporation  schools,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Church  people  immediately  held  a  public  meeting,  and  in 
something  more  than  a  week  collected  12,000/.  to  establish  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  School  Society.  Now  we  have  been  favourable 
(that  is,  supposing  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  book  to  be  false)  to  the  system  of 
education  adopted  in  Ireland ;  but  we  think  that  no  sane  set  of  men  could 
ever  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  same  system  would  do  in  England,  and 
that  the  miserable  mutilations  of  the  Scriptures  made  to  suit  the  Catholics, 
would  be  permitted  in  this  country.  And  we  think  the  Church  people  have 
done  wisely  in  making  a  bold  stand  against  such  very  questionable  mea- 
sures. The  Report  is  satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree  as  regards  the 
surety  given  for  the  faithful  importation  of  religious  instruction,  and  the 
conciliatory  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  proves,  we  think,  that  it  is  the 
production  of  men  influenced  by  right  motives.  We  do,  however,  entreat 
the  friends  of  religious  education  in  Liverpool  to  bear  in  mind,  that  prohi- 
bition and  restriction,  as  regards  the  matter  of  secular  instruction,  if  at- 
tempted, will  be  fatal  to  their  institutions ;  the  public  will  demand,  that  no 
limits  shall  be  placed  to  education,  but  that  it  shall  be  '*  free  as  air.**  The 
Church  have  it  in  their  power,  if  they  will,  of  carrying  forth  instruction 
so  as  to  delight  and  astonish  every  class  of  the  community  who  have 
thought  at  all  upon  the  matter;  and  we  trust  that  they  never,  will  lose  sight 
of  the  noble  disinterestedness  and  the  universal  charity  which  distinguished 
the  Divine  founder  of  our  faith.  They  have  begun  well,  let  them  proceed 
in  the  good  work  with  a  determination  to  carry  out  instruction  in  their 
schools  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  then  their  schools  will  become  as  popular 
with  the  poor  as  they  were  with  the  rich.  If  the  Church  would  but  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  light,  they  would  find  it  the  truest  and  best  panoply 
to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Let  the  Church  be 
true  to  herself,  and  she  has  nothing  to  fear. 

We  cannot  help  referring  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  School  Society 
to  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. In  our  opinion,  it  completely  and  clearly  marks  out  what  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  national  school  should  be ;  and  were  its  intimations  carried  out, 
the  national  schools  of  England  might  be  made  model  schools  for  the  rest 
of  Europe.  We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  following  passage, 
which  is  an  honour  both  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  excellent  prelate 
by  whom  it  was  delivered,  and  who,  from  his  practical  experience  in 
school  matters,  is  one  of  the  best  judges  of  what  is  fitting  in  education. 

**  Religion  ought  to  be  made  the  ground  work  of  all  education.  Its  lessons 
oaght  to  be  interwoven  with  the  whole  tissue  of  instruction,  and  its  principles 
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should  re^^ulate  the  entire  system  of  discipline  in  our  national  schools.  But  I 
believe  thtttthe  lessons  qf  religion  will  not  he  rendered  les-t  impressive  with  teaching 
of  a  different  kind.  The  Bible  will  not  be  read  with  less  interest,  if  histoi-y, 
for  instance,  and  geojin^phy,  and  the  elements  of  useful  and  practical  science,  be 
sufl*ered  to  take  their  turn  in  the  circle  of  daily  instruction.  On  the  contrary,  / 
am  persuaded  that  the  youthftd  mind  will  recur  with  increased  curiosity  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  great  facts  and  truths  and  precepts  of  Holy  Writ,  if  it  be  enlarged  and 
enlivened  by  an  acquaintance  with  other  branches  qf  knowledge,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  education  given  to  the  poor  should  differ  from  the  education  qf  their  supe- 
riors more  widely  than  the  different  circumstances  and  duties  of  their  respective 
situations  in  life  render  absolutely  necessary.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  that  if  we  teach  them  the  methods  of  acquiring  one 
kind  of  knowledge,  they  will  apply  them  to  the  acquisition  of  other  kinds. 
If  we  sharpen  their  faculties  for  one  purpose,  they  will  be  sure  to  use  them  for 
others.  Some  information  on  subjects  of  general  interest  some  of  them  will 
uudoubtedly  seek  to  obtain,  and  it  is  plainly  desirable  that  they  should  receive 
it  from  our  hands  in  a  safe  and  unobjectionable  form.  It  is  desirable  also  that 
they  should  not  be  accustomed  to  consider  that  there  is  any  thing  like  an  opposi- 
tion between  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion  and  other  legitimate 
objects  qf  inteUcctunl  inquiry,  or  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  a  due  regard  to 
the  S'pr erne  importance  of  the  one  with  a  certain  degree  qf  laudable  curiosity  about 
the  other,*' 

These  sentiments,  coming  as  they  do  at  a  time  when  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  supporters  of  education  are  afraid  of  extending  education,  show 
a  moral  boldness  in  the  Prelate,  which  can  only  result  from  firm  conviction. 
Such  principles  are  and  will  be  responded  to  by  every  rer^^ious  and  well 
regulated  mind^  and  we  trust  their  spirit  will  find  its  way  into  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  schools. 

The  Plea  for  the  liberal  education  of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, is  written  in  the  same  spirit,  although  in  all  probability  by  one  who 
is  of  different  religious  sentiments.  Mr.  Winterbotham  has  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  whatever  may  be  his  creed.  He  contends,  and  most 
properly,  that  there  are  few  branches  of  knowledge  that  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  part  of  common  school  instruction,  he  eloquently  says, 

"  We  think  it  an  evil  that  any  men  should  remain  ignorant  of  the  history,  tlie 
laws,  and  the  institutions,  either  of  their  own,  or  of  other  countries;  and  we  do  so 
because  we  judge  that  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  these  studies  is  calcu- 
lated to  promqte  an  enlightened  attachment  to  our  native  soil — a  fitting  reve- 
rence for  the  laws,  and  tor  the  authorities  which  enforce  the  observance  of 
them — the  conviction  that  the  real  interests  of  all  communities  are  intimately 
blended — and  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other  nations,  combined 
with  a  determinate  and  efficient  support  of  the  freedom  of  our  own. 

"  There  is  a  slate  of  society  so  simple — I  will  not  add  so  primitive — that  the 
principle  of  local  uttachment  appears,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  enlightened  patriotism  which  must  be  the  stay  of  elder  nations.  The 
Greenlander  trims  his  lamp — the  Laplander  yokes  his  reiii-deer  to  the  sledge, 
amidst  scenes  which  can  claim,  perhaps,  but  little  of  natural  beauty,  or  of 
adventitious  interest ;  and  yet,  amidst  those  dreary  plains  and  ice-ribbed  ca- 
verns, there  still  exist  the  feelings  which  bind  man  to  the  home  of  his  birth, 
and  render  him  unhappy  when  in  exile  from  it.  But,  as  the  interests  of  society 
become  more  complicated — as  men  assemble  in  crowded  cities  or  manufactur- 
ing districts — as  the  pathway  of  communication  between  different  countries 
becomes  facile  and  frequented — other  and  higher  principles  must  take  the  place 
of  this  local  attachment,  or  patriotism  will  become  an  idle  and  uninfluential 
name.  The  tales  of  my  father-land,  its  songs  and  traditions,  must  engage  my 
youth ;  the  severe  pen  of  the  historian  must  render  me  familiar  with  its  high 
heroic  deeds,  its  wise  and  improving  legislation,  its  constantly-ascending  career 
and  widening  influence  amongst  the  nations — and  then,  and  then  only,  shall  I 
begin  to  feel  a  deep  and  passionate  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  to  realize  the 
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fact  that  I  am,  and  must  for  ever  remain,  bound  up  with  the  story  of  its  weal  or 
woe.  And  happiness — deep  and  pure  and  abiding  happiness — dependent,  as  It 
is,  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  heart's  best  affections— will,  indeed,  be  most 
effectually  promoted,  when  to  the  other  crowding  links  of  human  life  is  added 
a  cherished  and  filial  regard  for  our  native  land. 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  natural  objects,  he  beautifully  and  poeti- 
cally observes : — 

"  Shall  we  dare  to  say  that  He  acted  unwisely;  that  he  thoughtlessly  ex 
pended  His  lavish  care— His  most  exquisite  contrivances,  who  has  not  left  a 
single  spot  of  earth  unmarked  by  beauty?  Why  that  endless  diversity  of  fonn-- 
that  charm  of  colour— that  melody  of  song,  except  for  the  gratification  of  the 
children  of  men  ?  I  look  around  me,  and  in  the  flower  that  nestles  under  every 
sunny  bank,  and  in  the  sweet  bird  that,  soaring,  sings  its  way  up  into  the  blue 
sky— in  the  sweep  of  the  mountain  summit,  and  the  fall  of  the  mountain  torrent 
on  the  green  hill  side  and  the  trackless  ocean,  I  find  alike  the  proofs  that  He 
who  is  my  Creator  is  the  God  of  love  ;  that  the  affection  of  the  most  devoted 
parent,  exhausting  his  energies  in  efforts  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  child, 
can  poorly,  faintly,  express  the  yearning  tenderness  with  which  He  who  is  "  tlie 
Lord  of  all  power  and  might "  regards  his  human  family.  .  i     ,  . 

"  And  can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  class  of  emotions  can  be  cherished  m 
vain — or  can  it  be  wise  or  conducive  to  human  happiness  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  race  should  be  left  in  a  state  in  which  they  cannot  realize  the  beauties  of 
the  world  which  they  inhabit;  and  the  full  impression  of  which  has  a  direct 
and  most  powerful  tendency  to  promote  that  line  of  conduct  on  the  observance 
of  which  the  happiness  of  society  is  dependent?  Amidst  the  jarring  interests 
and  the  selfish  pursuits  of  life,  the  spirit  is  almost  inevitably  soured.  We  look 
upon  each  other  with  suspicion,  and  sometimes  even  with  disgust.  The  dreams 
of  man's  ambition,  also,  are  too  easily  excited— the  pulse  of  passion  beats  too 
quickly.  But  from  the  turmoil  and  the  collisions  of  human  life,  we  go  forth 
where  grandeur  and  beauty  are  around  our  path  :  the  fresh  gale  of  the  morning 
fans  the  brow— the  breathing  repose  of  the  summer's  evening  is  around  us,  and 
we  return  altered,  subdued,  and  once  again  generous  and  affectionate  beings. 
Nor  let  any  deem  that  statements  like  these  are  visionary  and  romantic.  Such 
impulses  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  most  elevated  of  mankind— and  One^ 
the  wisest  and  the  best,  who  ever  condescended  to  our  earth  (though  not  of 
earthly  lineage),  selected  for  the  scene  of  his  most  impressive  lessons  the  sea- 
shore and  the  hill-side;  and  when  the  darkness  of  midnight  skies  overshadowed 
the  homes  of  men  his  wont  was  to  retire  alone  to  the  mountain  to  pray." 

Agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  most  of  the  sentiments  of  this  pamphlet,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  such  a  man  should  ever  be  subject  to  any  unfair 
censures  or  animadversions  ;  and  we  regret  that  he  should  have  been  mis- 
understood, or  that  his  own  party  are  not  more  guarded  on  the  question  of 
religion.  We  are  sure  that  a  man  possessing  views  so  dignified  and  en- 
larged, would  be  one  of  the  worthiest  co-operators  in  education.  In  the 
name  of  truth,  let  us  for  once  lay  aside  our  unworthy  differences,  and  unite 
in  spreading  peace  on  earti  and  good  will  toward  men ;  for  we  cannot  but 
look  forward  to  the  period  when  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  shall 
be  efficiently  educated  in  public  schools.  It  is  incumbent  upon  government 
to  carry  out  the  education  of  the  people  ;  first,  because  a  good  education 
is  a  costly  thing,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  a  boon,  of  the  surpassing  value  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible, until  the  experiment  be  tried,  that  the  uninstructed  should  perceive 
the  importance.  And  though  we  know,  that  in  opening  these  views  we  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  charge  of  advocating  that  which  appears  preposterous, 
we  yet  believe  that  the  period  is  rapidly  approaching  in  which  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  such  a  course  of  public  instruction  will  be  fully  appa- 
rent to  every  intelligent  mind. 
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Winter,  or  the  Causes,  Appearances,  and  Effects  of  the  great  Seasonal  Repose  of 
Nature.    By  R.  Mudie.    Ward  and  Co.     1 8mo. 

*'  Nature,"  says  the  eloquent  Buifon,  "  is  the  external  throne  of  Divine 
Majesty,  and  man,  when  he  studies  her,  rises  by  degrees  to  the  internal 
throne  of  Omnipotence.  With  this  conviction  the  author  of  this  work 
seems  to  have  written,  and  while  he  brings  before  the  mind's  eye  the  va- 
riety of  the  phenomenon  which  is  presented  on  every  side  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  he  does  not  forget  to  do  homage  to  that  Eternal  Being  who  pre- 
sides over  the  universe.  Independently  of  this  good  spirit,  there  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  information  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  and  many  incitements 
to  research  and  to  contemplation.  The  digressions  are  somewhat  numer- 
ous, and  in  these  the  author  discovers  his  own  notions  and  feelings,  political 
and  religious.  Some  of  the  positions  he  takes  up  are  questioqable ;  but  by 
far  the  major  part  of  the  work  is  creditable  to  his  talents,  and  to  his  notions 
of  right  and  wrong.  As  a  commentary  on  nature  and  her  operations,  the 
volume  is  excellent,  and  will  be  a  better  companion  for  long  winter  even- 
ings, than  the  most  "  touching  novel,  or  harrowing  romance." 

A  selection  of  PoevM,  chiefly  designed  for  Young  Persons,    By  Joseph  Cottle. 
Hamilton  and  Adams.   8yo. 

The  selection  chiefly  consists  of  sacred  and  didactic  pieces,  and  compre- 
hends a  vast  number  of  extracts  from  the  poets  of  the  last  century,  with  a 
few  from  modern  authors.  Upon  the  whole,  the  selection  is  well  made,  and 
will  be  useful  to  the  teacher.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work  containing  a 
better  selection  of  serious  poetry. 

Bible  Quadrupeds  ;  or  a  Natural  History  of  the  Animals  mentioned  in 
Scriptures,    Tilt. 

This  book  has  a  very  neat  exterior  of  embossed  cloth,  richly  gilt,  and 
contains  a  small  number  of  beautiful  wood  cuts.  This  is  all  we  can  say  in 
its  favour.  The  greater  part  of  the  plates  are  wretched  misrepresentations, 
and  the  work  itself  is  a  careless  compilation  from  bad  authorities,  full  of 
contradictions  and  repetitions,  generally  conveyed  in  loose  and  inaccurate 
language.  The  following  paragraph  meets  our  eye  as  an  apt  specimen  of 
the  composition  in  small  compass : — 

<<  The  Arabian  camel,  in  the  largest  breed,  is  about  seven  feet  in  height,  but 
the  smaller  and  swifter  ones  are  lower.  These  larger  animals  are  principally  kept 
for  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and  move  at  a  rate  proportionally  slow.  They  seem 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  small  and  fleet  breed,  to  which  the  name  drome- 
dary properly  belongs,  that  the  heavy  dray-horses  do  to  the  hunters  and  racers 
of  our  own  country." 

Shanty,  the  Blacksmith  ;  a  Tale  of  other  Times,    By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
Barton  and  Clark. 

This  is  a  little  tale  written  in  Mrs.  Sherwood's  best  manner,  and  is  full 
of  interest.  It  has  a  vein  of  Christian  feeling  running  through  it,  which 
strongly  recommends  it.  It  may  be  called  a  real  child's  novel,  and  will  be 
probably  read  by  the  young  with  as  much  avidity,  as  one  of  Walter  Scott's 
would  be  by  the  grown  up  children  of  modem  society.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  against  a  well  told  tale,  so  that  it  be  true  to  nature ;  because  we 
think  that  the  dealing  with  human  passions  in  their  various  shades  of  ma- 
nifestation, is  calculated  to  assist  us  in  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
even  in  self  knowledge,  the  highest  of  all  earthly  wisdom.  Of  this  little 
work  we  may  say,  that  while  it  interests,  it  cannot  fail  to  improve ;  and 
while  it  improves,  it  cannnot  but  be  considered  as  serviceable  in  that  col- 
lateral education  which  very  frequently  has  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
in4ividual,  than  even  systematic  school  discipline. 
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The  Child's  Sacred  Star.    Darton  and  Clark. 

Among  the  trash  which  is  too  oflen  fostered  on  the  public,  having  no 
other  recommendation  than  being  well  intended,  this  work  will  have  a  high 
place.  It  professes  to  give  poetical  illustrations  of  the  fasts  and  festivals 
of  the  Church;  and  of  all  the  wretched  attempts  at  poetical  composition  we 
ever  read,  this  is,  we  think,  the  worst.  So  far  from  such  works  being  cal- 
culated to  seive  religion,  we  think  they  have  an  entirely  contrary  tendency. 
No  child,  whether  of  a  lively  or  sluggish  apprehension,  could  even  endure^ 
without  being  tired  and  wearied,  the  senseless  monotony  of  such  verses  as 
those  which  the  author  puts  forth  and  calls  poetry. 
"  Hark,  the  stoDy  rocks  are  rending. 

And  the  «olid  earth  is  trembling  ; 

Thaa  to  save  from  Satan's  fury, 

Souls  unnumber'd,  bom  for  glory. 

She  all  a  mother's  fondness /W^, 

And  earnestly  entreated  help ; 

The  second  death,  in  quenchless  fire, 

Where  the  tormenting  fiends  conspire. 

With  the  undying  worm  to  tear 

All  spirits  plung'd  in  anguish  there. 

I'll  fly  to  Christ,  he  saves  from  sin. 

And  casts  none  out  that  come  to  him** 

If  this  be  not  sufficient  to  sicken  a  child  with  religion,  we  do  not  know 
what  is,  and  we  regret  that  respectable  publishers  will  so  far  forget  the 
duty  they  owe  to  themselves  and  the  public,  to  put  their  names  to  such 
rubbish,  although  it  be  but  in  the  '*  way  of  trade. 

Le  Traducteury  or  Historicaly  Dramatic,  and' Miscellaneous  Selections  from  the 
best  French  Writers.    By  P.  F.  Merlet.  Third  edit.   Effingham  Wilson. 

To  know  a  language,  is  to  be  conversant  with  its  literature,  and  any 
work  which  tends  to  make  the  learner  so,  must  be  valuable.  Now,  al- 
though this  is  not  the  professed  object  of  the  work  before  us,  we  think  it 
subserves  this  important  end,  and,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  speak  in 
approbation  of  it.  It  has,  however,  some  other  recommendations  in  its 
plan  and  detail.  The  selections  introduced,  embrace  a  great  variety  of 
expressions,  and  afford  a  ready  exemplification  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
by  which  means  theory  and  practice  may  proceed  together.  The  selections, 
also,  are  well  calculated  to  imbue  the  reader  with  the  spirit  of  the  language, 
and  give  him  a  copious  stock  of  words.  We  own  we  were  startled  at  some 
of  the  names  introduced,  knowing  the  looseness  of  the  French  morality, 
and  the  danger  of  the  French  philosophy ;  but  we  were  glad  to  find,  that 
the  author  had  been  careful  to  exclude  every  expression  of  an  immoral  or 
irreligious  tendency,  although  it  has  been  impossible  to  prune  away  those 
French  characteristics  in  which  the  language  may  be  said  to  live. 

VEcho  de  Paris.    By  A.  P.  Lepage.     Effingham  Wilson. 

We  have  already  spoken  favourably  of  the  work,  and  we  can  only  ob- 
serve, that  this  edition  is  considerably  improved  by  a  vocabulary  of  all 
the  words  and  idioms  used  in  the  work,  and  with  the  elements  of  French 
grammar. 

The  Sketchers  Manual,  or  the  whole  Art  of  Picture-making  on  the  simplest 
prindjdes;  by  which  Amatures  may  Instruct  themselves  without  a  Master, 
By  Frank  Howard.    Barton  and  Clark. 

The  great  defect  of  our  books  on  the  art  of  drawing  is,  that  they  do  not 
exhibit  the  principles  upon  which  drawings  ought  to  be  made.    Thus  we 
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find  the  pupil  is  rarely  able  to  do  more  after  years  of  study,  than  to  make 
**  a  copy  of  a  copy."  Now  this  art  should  have  a  demand  upon  the  taste 
and  upon  the  imagination.  It  is  not  sufficient  in  our  views  of  what  educa- 
tion should  be,  that  the  eye  and  the  hand  should  alone  be  practised  ;  we 
think  that  the  "  living  mind"  should  also  be  exercised.  The  charm  of 
pictorial  effect  is  rarely  understood,  although  it  is  commonly  felt.  Now 
this  work  is  calculated  to  make  that  definite  which  was  before  vague,  and 
to  reduce  that  to  fixed  principles  which  before  floated  about  in  '*  thin  air;*' 
and  thus  the  sketcher  is  not  only  enabled  to  produce  forms,  but  to  make 
pictures. 

The  work  enters  upon  the  subject  by  remarking  at  some  length  on  the 
*'  principles*'  of  the  great  masters,  ancient  and  modern,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  lines  and  shadows,  the  arrangement 
of  subjects,  of  execution,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters,  without  which  a 
picture  is  but  a  "  barren  thing."  The  observations  made  are  exceed- 
ingly brief,  but  they  convey  much  meaning ;  and  as  they  are  particularly 
well  illustrated  by  numerous  plates,  cannot  fail  to  produce  conviction  in 
the  reader.  The  work,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  only  neces- 
sary to  the  proficient  in  drawing;  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  art  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  its  perusal,  and  most  certainly,  where  drawing  is  taught,  no 
school  should  be  without  it ;  and  its  extreme  cheapness  will  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher. 

Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Young  People* 
By  Richmal  Mangnall.     Longman  and  Co. 

These  questions  have  been  long  before  the  public.  Time,  however,  has 
not  lessened  their  value,  nor  detracted  from  their  popularity.  The  present 
edition  is  superior  in  very  many  points  to  the  preceding.  The  language,  in 
many  cases,  where  defective,  has  been  improved,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  information  given  may  be  relied  upon.  We  observe  many  portions 
bearing  the  marks  of  being  corrected  in  agreement  with  the  modem  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  with  those  historical  data  which  have  been  evolved 
by  the  researches  of  the  historians  of  our  own  times.  W '  cannot  but  hold 
that  these  questions,  looked  upon  simply  as  questions,  are  still  most  valuable 
in  education,  and  that  no  school  should  be  without  them. 

Questions  on  the  History  qf  Europe,    By  Julia  Corner. 

These  questions  are  worthy  to  follow  the  preceding  work,  which  is  say- 
ing as  much  as  can  be  said  in  their  favour.  The  authoress  has  compressed 
in  a  remarkably  clear  manner,  all  the  more  striking  events  of  modern  history, 
and  appears  to  have  consulted  the  best  authorities.  She  has  also  displayed 
considerable  judgment  and  taste  in  her  selection  of  facts,  by  no  means^  an 
unimportant  feature  in  all  works  written  for  the  young.  The  historical 
questions  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  school  instruction ;  and  the  lite- 
rary proficiency  displayed  in  their  compilation,  will  entitle  them  to  be  in 
every  respectable  school. 

The  System  af  National  Education  in  Ireland^  in  its  principle  and  practice* 
By  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  M.  P.     Hamilton  and  Adams. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  in  these  letters,  addressed  to  Mr.  Carlile,  one  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  evidence, 
which  if  true,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  stop  any  further  grants  to  the  Irish 
Commissioners.  There  is  not  a  page  which,  if  it  can  be  substantiated,  but 
is  sufficient  in  our  opinion,  to  make  the  government  pause  before  they  con- 
tinue the  experiment.  Mr.  Colquhoun  makes,  indeed,  grave  charges  ;  he 
agrees  with  the  Board  in  the  desire  they  have  manifested  of  affording  a 
comprehensive  literary  Education,  but  on  all  other  points  he  is  at  issue 
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with  them.  He  objects  to  the  management  of  National  Education  by 
persons  of  opposite  religious  opinions,  as  calculated  to  exclude  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  the  schools ;  he  denounces  the  plan  of  reading  scripture 
in  the  National  Schools  a  farce  ;  declares  the  system  of  inspection  to  be  a 
fraud,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  priest,  through  the  master,  is  paramount. 
The  proofs  he  brings  to  substantiate  these  grave  chargeb,  are  overwhelm- 
ingly numerous  i  while  the  picture  he  gives  of  i'opery  in  Ireland^  is  ab- 
solutely terrific.     He  saySj 

^  And  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  (as  Mr.  Burnet  says)  promote  immorality, 
encourage  licentiousness,  sanction  lust,  allow  everything  but  free  thought  and 
independent  action.  If  a  man  addicts  himself  to  vice,  if  he  wallows  in  sensual 
indulgence,  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  confessional,  pay  his  price,  and  cleanse 
himself  by  absolution.  If  he  has  a  load  of  remorse  for  crime,  he  has  only  to  de- 
grade himself  to  the  state  of  a  savage,  to  crawl  on  his  knees  on  the  hill  of 
Croagh  Patrick,  wade  through  mire  in  the  dirty  well  of  Ardmore,  to  drink 
the  puddle  of  Struel,  or  to  lacerate  himself,  and  to  swallow  draughts  of  hot 
water,  in  the  assemblages  of  Lough  Dergh.  All  these  places,  and  many  more, 
resorted  to  every  year  by  thousaiuU  of  Irish,  to  show  what  are  the  degradations  to 
which  Popery  beats  clown  its  victims.  And  to  these  places  their  bishops  and 
their  priests  despatch  them.  Ay,  tens  of  priests  draw  revenue  from  these  resorts 
of  brutal  pollution,  where  the  degradation  of  superstition  is  followed  by  the  de- 
gradation of  passion  ;  and  Ardmore,  with  its  wells,  overlooked  by  priests,  pre- 
sents, in  the  evening  of  its  day  of  Popish  ceremonies,  orgies  of  lust  at  which 
Paganism  would  blush.  All  these  vices  the  priests  tolerate,  ay,  they  overlook, 
they  deliberately  sanction." 

And  of  the  acrimony  of  the  priesthood,  he  gives  no  better  picture  :— 
<'  What  must  be  the  sentiments  instilled  into  the  children  when  the  following 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  patrons  of  your  schools  ? — Priest  Hughes  tells  his 
congregation  "  to  prepare  their  pitchforks,  well  sharpened,  to  stick  any  persons 
who  may  come  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  to  hunt  them  with  stones,  and  halloo  the 
dogs  after  them,"  &c.  Dr.  M^Hale  praises  his  priests  for  desiring  their  people 
"  to  hold  no  manner  of  communication  with  the  Protestants,  for  their  preaching 
is  hellish  and  devillish."  Priest  Connolly,  your  confidential  correspondent,  whom 
your  secretary  requests  to  give  liis  attention  to  your  National  Schools,  in  order 
that  the  Commissioners'  Rules  may  be  adhered  to,  commands  his  flock  **  to  have 
scalding  water  ready,  and  the  men  to  have  their  pitchforks  wqU  sharpened,  and 
to  knock  down  the  Protestants  with  the  first  weapon  which  comes  to  hand  !'' 

The  children,  he  says,  write  in  their  copy-books  "  eternal  bloom  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  crown  to  its  right  owner."  He  says  he  visited  a 
number  of  sehools  in  his  tour  through  Ireland,  and  dashing  upon  them 
unawares,  found  the  boys  hard  at  work  on  Butler's  Catechism  ;  that  they 
shovelled  them  away  when  he  entered,  but  that  he  drew  them  from  the 
hiding  place,  and  the  children  pointed  out  the  parts  they  were  learning, 
which  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  they  were  all  obliged  to  leani  under 
pain  of  mortal  sin.  That  this  catechism,  together  with  the  doctrine,  de- 
clares utter  damnation  to  all  protestants. 

*'  We  can  have  no  baptism,  for  all  are  bound  to  be  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  (Doc.  42.)  We  can  have  no  grace,  (Doc.  46.)  for  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  We  can  have  no  place  within  a 
church  while  living ;  for  they  who  do  not  go  to  mass  at  Easter,  '<  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  house  of  God  while  living."  (Butler,  39.)  We  can  have  no 
place  in  the  grave — we  must  be  interred  like  suicides  or  dogs ;  for  they  who  do 
not  go  to  mass  at  Easter  are  to  be  deprived  of  Christian  burial  when  they  die." 
(Butler,  39.)  No  one  is  to  enter  our  places  of  worship,  for  that  is  a  mortal  sin. 
No  one  is  to  take  a  Protestant  nurse  for  his  child,  for  their  milk  pollutes  its 
blood.     No  one  is  to  marry  a  Protestant,  for  that  marriage  is  sinful." 

"  Thus  cast  off,  accursed,  abhorred  through  life,  we  are  tossed  like  dogs  into 
the  grave,  and  from  the  grave,  they  follow  us  to  futurity  with  their  mdledictions, 
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and  blast  us  with  their  anathemas.  We  have  lired,  tliey  tell  ns,  all  our  lives  in 
a  mortal  state,  ay,  in  the  commission  qfall  the  six  great  mertal  Hns  (Butler,  36), 
bat  more  than  that,  there  are  six  mortal  sins  which  are  unpardonable,  and  of 
these  we  commit  four,  (Doctrine,  122.)  We  are  warned,  therefore,  that  we  have 
no  imaginable  chance  of  being  saved.  Our  Damnation  is  as  certain  as  the 
Catechism  and  '^ Doctrine''  are  true,  for,  'Are  all  obliged  to  be  of  the  true 
Church?'" 

And  addressing  Mr.  Carlile,  and  taking  the  words  of  the  catechism,  he 
says, 

**  *  Whereas  Mr.  Carllle,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  has  departed  from 
Holy  Mother  Church,  we  separate  him  from  the  society  of  all  Christians,  and 
adjudge  him  to  be  damned  with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  all  reprobates,  to 
eternal  fire  V  Now,  that  is  what  Dr.  Murray  is  just  now  teaching  a  1  the  child- 
ren in  your  schools  to  say  and  think  of  you  and  your  Protestant  Commissioners. 
Don't  suppose  that  this  is  all.  You  are  a  Protestant.  You  are  excommunicated 
by  the  very  fact  of  your  being  a  Protestant.  You  are  cursed  in  all  your  actions; 
the  curse  is  to  strike  your  whole  body,  and  the  children  are  learning  in  ail  your 
schools  to  speak  of  you  after  this  fashion, ''I  adjure  thee,  Satan,  to  take  no 
rest  till  yoa  have  brought  a  temporal  and  eternal  confusion  upon  Mr.  Carlilc, 
by  contriving  the  matter  so  that  he  may  be  drowned  or  hanged,  or  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  or  torn  by  vultures  or  eagles.'  (Think  of  that,  Sir)  !  And  if  vul- 
tures are  not  to  be  had  in  Ireland,  there  is  coal  and  peat.  So  it  proceeds,  '<  or 
consumed  by  fire,  or  killed  by  their  enemies ;  make  them  odious  to  all  living 
creatures,  and  let  them  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.'  Really  this  is  very 
pretty  amusement,  and  on  your  part  vastly  liberal,  that  you  should  encourage 
the  children  and  masters  to  curse  you  round  and  round  after  this  fashion;  to 
give  you  up  to  the  vultures,  when  living, and  bury  you,  when  dead, like  an  ass! 
So  much  for  the  Standards  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  employed  in  your 
National  Schools,  with  the  sanctum  or  approbation  (as  your  secretary  tells  us)  of 
Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake ;" 

The  work  from  beginning  to  the  end,  is  full  of  such  passages  as  those  we 
have  quoted.  We  shall,  for  a  while,  pause  in  our  judgment  as  to  the  state 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  asd  wait  for  corroborative  facts.  We  have  hitherto 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  Irish  Education  Commissioners  are  doing  good, 
and  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  convict  them  of  evil. 

The  Penny  Mechanic  and  Chemist,  Vol.  I.  Berger. 
Nothing  gives  a  clearer  indication  of  the  spreading  general  knowledge, 
"than  the  avidity  with  which  works  of  this  description  are  read  by  the 
working  population ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  pennyworth  of  practi- 
cal philosophy,  weekly  distributed,  is  calculated  to  do  more  real  service 
than  even  the  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  Penny  Magazine.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  Penny  Mechanic  contains  a  variety  of  original  and  well- 
selected  articles  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  machinery,  &c. ; 
and  what  is  of  more  value,  perhaps,  the  correspondence  of  scientific  men 
In  almost  every  branch  of  practical  science.  Some  of  the  communications 
are  evidently  from  men  high  in  their  several  professions  ;  and  most  of  them 
display  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  creditable  to  the  class 
of  persons  to  whose  services  the  work  is  devoted.  There  are  few  who  will 
not  derive  profit  from  its  pages,  which  contain  hints  and  suggestions  alike 
useful  to  the  tradesman,  the  manufacturer,  the  handicraftsman ;  and  even 
to  the  mistress  of  a  family  in  the  highest  of  all  sciences,  the  science  of 
Domestic  Economy. 


London :  Printed  at  the  Holloway  Preu,  by  D.  A.  Doudney . 
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DOMESTIC    EDUCATION. 

We  have  been  called  to  a  consideration  of  this  important  subject  by 
Hie  publication  of  two  volumes.  The  **  Social  Bearings  of  Education," 
by  J.  Antrobus,  and  "  Home  Education,"  by  the  autikor  of  "  Natural 

.History  of  Enthusiasm,"  neither  of  which  books,  however,  are  greatly  to 
the  point  at  issue.  We  hold  that  the  social  benefits  of  Education  are  the 
great  results  to  be  coveted ;  and  for  those  social  benefits  to  be  secured, 
social  Education  must  be  in  some  manner  or  other  attempted.  The 
Education  of  in&ncy  and  childhood  should  be  conducted  under  the  ma- 
ternal eye,  and  in  the  light  of  that  thinking  love,  of  which  the  pious  and 
intellectual  mother  is  alone  the  recipient.     But  before  we  can  educate 

,the  children,  the  mothers  must  be  educated  ;  let  us,  then,  endeavour  to 
educate  the  mothers  of  England,  that  future  generations  may  rise  up 
better  than  the  past.     Let  us  imbue  the  maternal  mind  with  those  high 

..feelings  of  Christian  virtue,  those  Catholic  principles  of  morality  which 

•  live  not  in  one  time  or  in  one  land,  but  are  adapted  to  the  great  family 
of  man  in  all  climes  and  in  all  ages,  and  which  find  an  echo  from  the 

•depths  of  the  inmost  soul.  Then,  indeed,  shall  we  hope  to  raise  in  after 
times  nations  of  heroes ;  not  heroes  of  blood  and  massacre,  but  heroes  in 
self-denial,  in  moral  bravery ;  conquerors  greater  than  Hannibal  or 

'  Alexander,  or  Caesar  ;  conquerors  of  themselves,  victors  over  the  soul- 
destroying  passions,  and  the  alluring  vanities  of  this  world. 

Domestic  Education  is  so  manifestly  natural,  that  we  wonder  how  the 
idea  first  arose  for  parents  to  expatriate  their  children,  and  to  place 
them  under  the  care  of  others,  who  never  do,  and  never  can  feel  what 
parents  do  for  their  offspring.  We  know  parents  plead  want  of  ability 
to  educate  their  children ;  want  of  time,  peculiarity  of  situation,  and 
many  other  things ;  but  we  believe  the  true  reason  in  most  cases  is  a 

« dislike  of  trouble,  and  a  desire  to  be  relieved  from  anxiety.  Some  pa^ 
rents  do  feel,  perhaps,  that  a  child  would,  from  the  excess  of  paternal 
fondness,  be  indulged  to  too  great  an  extent,  or  that  they  should  not 
have  sufiicient  firmness  to  control  him.  But  even  such  arguments  are 
perfectly  untenable,  for  a  parent  should  be  able  to  do  all  this,  and  a  very 
great  deal  more,  and  if  circumstances  prevent  parents  from  devoting  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  their  off- 
spring, it  is  quite  clear  that  their  Education  should  be  conducted  at  ieaat 
Vol.  I.  New  Series. — March,  1888.  h 
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under  their  own  eye.  But  there  is  still  a  class  of  persons  who  imagine, 
that  by  excluding  the  young  from  the  busy  world,  and  by  repressing 
the  feelings  whic^  being  brought  into  contact  with  it,  naturally  excite, 
we  lay  the  foundation  of  a  character  not  fitted  to  live  in  the  world. 
Those  who  conduct  Home  Education  in  such  a  manner,  undoubtedly 
commit  a  great  error.  Man  was  bom  to  lire  in  society,  to  mix  with 
the  busy  world,  to  taste  its  sorrows,  to  endiure  its  shocks,  and  to  be  ex- 
posed to  its  temptations  ;  and  he  is  to  be  educated  for  this.  And  he 
can  be  educated  for  this  at  home,  as  well,  if  not  far  better  than  at  school. 
It  is  true,  that  at  school  there  is  emulation,  feverish  excitement,  constant 
opportunities  of  scheming  and  circumvention,  which  give  rise  to  strong 
rooted  enmities.  Here  the  child  has  many  bitter  cups  to  drink  ;  here  he 
perceives  the  deferetice  that  is  paid  to  wealth,  the  virtue  of  good  connec- 
tions, the  morality  of  being  a  parlour  boarder,  and  the  piety  of  a  well- 
lined  purse.  This  is  a  good  and  fitting  worldly  knowledge  for  him,  and 
he  goes  into  the  world  with  his  heart  hardened,  and  his  wits  sharpened, 
and  his  finer  feelings  blunted,  and  his  more  acute  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  entangled  and  confounded  ;  he  plods  on,  and  he  marries,  perhaps, 
for  the  sake  of  money  and  a  good  connection  :  he  thrives  in  his  pro- 
fession, becomes  a  respectable  man  at  forty,  keeps  his  country  box  and 
three-stalled  stable,  eats  his  way  to  the  civic  cludr,  and  at  last  dies 
universally  respected  and  lamented,  worth  one  hundred  tiiousand 
pounds,  but  with  a  hundred  thousand  golden  opportunities  of  doing  good 
left  unregarded,  and  a  hundred  thousand  mental  pleasures  unenjoyed, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  littie  vanities,  little  prejudices,  and  littie  vices, 
and,  perhaps,  littie  diseases,  left  as  legacies  to  his  children. 

Although  the  social  bearings  of  Education  and  Home  Education  do  not 
show  us  the  way  in  which  Domestic  Education  may  be  conducted,  and 
although  the  former  work  deals  mostly  with  old  axioms  of  Education,  di- 
luted into  page  after  page  of  the  most  wearisome  prose,  and  the  latter  widi 
metapLysical  and  mystical  reveries,  which  at  times  it  requires  great  pa- 
tience and  some  difficulty  to  solve,  yet  from  each  may  be  gathered  a  few 
loose  pearls,  such  as  the  mother  might  hang  round  her  neck  both  for  or- 
nament and  use.  The  author  of  the  ^'  Natural  History  of  Entiiusiasm  " 
considers  that  the  distinguishing  recommendations  of  Private  Education 
to  be  (Intellectual  Education  only  now  considered)  ;  1st.  That  the  stress 
of  the  process  may  be  made  to  rest  upon  sentiment  and  principle,  and 
the  deep  reciprocal  affections  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  instead  of  its 
falling  upon-  a  low  routine  and  mechanism ;  2ndly.  That  everytiiing 
in  method  and  matter  may  be  exactiy  adapted  to  the  individual  capaci- 
ties and  tastes  of  the  learner,  and  the  utmost  advantages  of  culture  se- 
ciq-ed  for  every  special  talent ;  3rdly.  That  it  is,  or  may  be,  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  incumbrance  and  despotism  of  statutes,  or  of  immemorial 
but  irrational  usages,  or  of  prevalent  notions,  and  may  come  altogether 
under  the  control  of  good  sense,  and  is  free  to  admit  every  approved 
practice  ;  and,  4thly.  That  wherever  Public  Education  is  necessarily  a 
system  of  matured  development^  Private  Education  is  free  to  follow  out 
the  contrary  principle  of  retarded  development.  One  of  the  first  neces- 
saries, in  Domestic  Education^  is,  undoubtedly,  feunily  tranquillity.  That 
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aifTection  and  order  which  draw  within  their  daily  motion  all  the  suhordi- 
nate  branches  of  the  &mi1y,  and  make  them  more  in  unison  \sith  it. 
Thus  a  love  of  peace  and  happiness  becomes  a  principle,  a  habit  from 
which  the  mind  can  rarely  withdraw  itself.  In  a  family  not  blessed 
urith  this  first  element  of  felicity,  every  difficulty  of  any  system  of  do- 
mestic training  is  vastly  enhanced  or  rendered  insuperable.  The  cold- 
ness and  formality  that  subsists  too  oflben  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
and  which  chills  the  general  temperature  of  the  house,  will  take  effect 
upon  the  dispositions  of  children,  who  will  either  become  in  like  man- 
ner frigid  and  motionless,  or  attach  themselves  with  the  pernicious  feel- 
ings of  partizans  to  the  one  parent  or  the  other.  In  relation  to  this 
subject,  the  author  repeats  the  aphorism,  that  happiness  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple in  Home  Education. 

Nothing  is  perhaps  more  beneficial  to  the  individual  through  life,  than 
the  recollections  of  a  happy  childhood ;  the  mind  recurs  to  it  over  and 
over  again  in  its  pilgrimage  through  this  world,  looks  at  it  as  the  Eden 
spot  fi:om  which  it  was  driven,  but  yet  deems  some  such  spot  is  yet  in 
store  for  it  as  the  xewazd  to  its  exertions,  and  where  it  may  be  the  dis- 
penser of  the  happiness  of  which,  in  childhood,  it  was  only  the  partaker. 
Happiness  is  not  looked  upon  by  such  minds  as  a  chimera  or  sensual 
gratification,  nor  thought  to  be  the  only  substitute  placed  within  the 
reach  of  man,  and  thus  the  young  being  pants  after  Uie  solid  and  sub- 
stantial, the  real  and  the  true,  instead  of  die  fleeting  and  visionary,  and 
looks  forward  for  the  period  when  a  happy  home  and  domestic  peace,  shall 
gild  the  mature  age  and  lifers  slow  decline.  On  this  subject  our  author  is 
with  us.  Remarking  upon  the  effects  of  an  unhappy  childhood,  he  says, 
**  Continued  gloom  and  depression  during  childhood  and  youth,  debilitates 
as  well  the  body  as  the  mind,  and  whs^ver  enfeebles  the  constitution, 
vitiates  it.  Under  the  irritation  or  the  melancholy  that  attends  harsh 
treatment,  and  a  want  of  natural  enjoyments,  the  animal  secretions  re- 
ceive a  poison,  which  breaks  out  in  the  temper,  and  constitutes  at  length 
a  malignant  character.  It  is  in  the  sunshine  literally,  and  the  sunshine 
metaphorically,  that  the  human  body  and  mind  reach  their  blooming 
perfection.  It  is  certain,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  sorrowful 
childhood  generates  a  morbid  incertitude  of  mind,  an  irresolution  and 
sensitiveness  very  likely  to  yield  to  the  first  strong  temptations.  There 
is  a  timidity  and  reserve,  the  firuit  of  misfortune  or  of  unkindness,  which 
sets  the  judgment  wrong,  and  impairs,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  proper 
ingenuousness  of  youth,  and  the  force  of  native  good  sense,  leaving  the 
mind  too  little  defended  against  the  inducements  to  a  course  of  meanness 
and  hypocrisy.  Under  unpropitious  and  unjoyous  circumstances  in  early 
life,  intelligence  passes  off  towards  cunning;  obstinacy  takes  the  place 
of  firmness  and  of  conscientiousness ;  recklessness  supplants  courage ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  as  the  completion  of  all,  a  cold  selfishness  settles 
down  upon  the  entire  character.  It  is  in  this  way  often,  that  among 
the  lowest  classes  and  the  wretched,  a  ferocity  is  engendered,  to  which  no 
crimes  can  be  startling;  and  generally  it  maybe  said,  that  if  more  sensi- 
bility is  found  in  the  middle  and  upper,  than  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society,  it  is  because  by  them  formi6r  fewer  ills  have  been  endured  in 
childhood,  and  a  more  tnmquil  felicity  has  been  enjoyed. 
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if  particular  and  remarkable  cases  of  depraved  dispositions,  especially 
of  the  malignant  sort,  were  examined,  we  should  only  need  be  told  the 
history  of  the  early  life  of  the  individual,  and  should  often  find  the 
reason  of  this  perversion  to  have  been,  not  so  much  an  original  fault  of 
temperament  or  gross  errors  of  management,  as  simply  the  want  of 
felicity  in  childhood. 

One  great  cause  of  the  infelicity  of  childhood,  arises  from  want  of 
that  judicious  physical  training,  of  which  the  author  has  scarcely 
spoken.  Children  will  be  happy  if  we  will  suffer  them  to  attend  to  the 
dictates  of  nature  ;  but  if  we  pamper  them  by  foolish  indulgences,  or 
make  a  cruel  exaction  of  rigid  tasks,  we  generate  ill  health  and  all  its 
train  of  melancholy  consequence.  An  ill-understood  and  a  Capriciously- 
administered  artificial  system  of  physical  treatment,  displays  its  conse- 
quences in  a  sad  variety  of  symptoms ;  such  are  the  opaque  uncoloured 
complexion,  uniformly  sallow,  or  the  alternate  flush  and  paleness  of  the 
cheek,  the  flacid  muscular  substance,  hardly  to  be  called  substance ; 
the  yielding  spine,  the  dyspeptic  caprices  of  the  appetite,  the  wayward 
and  fretting  temper,  and  the  confused  and  inapplicable  mind.  These 
are  the  ills  so  often  meeting  the  eye,  which  springing  from  sheer  want 
of  common  discretion  in  the  early  treatment  of  children,  are  immediately 
and  remotely  the  causes  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  sufferings 
and  sorrows  that  oppress  humanity  in  civilized  communities. 

In  speaking  of  In&nt  Education,  the  author  of  Home  Education  iii 
many  notions  coincides  with  us.  The  general  question,  he  says,  con- 
cerning the  desirableness  of  early  excitement,  or  on  the  contrary,  might 
be  traced  on  the  ground  of  three  distinguishable  propositions,  and  the 
practical  conclusion  will,  he  thinks,  be  the  same  in  each.  In  the  first 
place,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  child  exhibits  extraordinary  intelligence^ 
and  manifests  an  eager  and  unusual  desire  for  knowledge  ;  and  let  it 
further  be  assumed,  that  this  early  manifestation  of  mind  is  exempt 
from  all  suspicion  of  its  arising  from  a  dangerous  activity  of  the  brain, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  bodily  and  mental  constitution  is  tho- 
roughly sound.  Now  in  this  case,  if  we  put  aside  the  foolish  ambition 
of  showing  off  a  prodigy  of  erudition  at  seven  years,  there  remains  no 
motive  whatever  such  as  should  impel  a  parent  to  hasten  that  culture, 
which  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  will  proceed  rapidly  enough  when- 
ever it  may  be  seriously  commenced  ;•  taking  care  that  the  tastes  be 
not  directly  thwarted,  and  that  the  mind  be  not  broken  by  restraints. 
Why  should  we  not  secure  for  the  bodily  system  a  long  morning  of 
animal  tranquillity,  joy,  and  sunshine  ?  Why  not  allow  the  eager  spirit 
a  long  &miliarity  with  nature's  self,  before  the  time  when  Learning,  her 
interpreter,  comes  in  to  be  her  chief  speaker. 

But  in  the  second  place,  if  in  any  cause  there  be  reason  to  fear; — and 
when  is  there  not  some  reason  to  fear  that  precodous  intelligence  is  a 
mere  symptom  of  morbid  temperament  ? — then  assuredly  one  course 
ought  to  be  tiaken  :  if  there  be  at  all  a  chance  for  the  preservation  of  the 
.  life  and  the  intellect,  in  such  cases  it  turns  entirely  upon  our  holding 
Education  in  abeyance,  and  upon"  the  removal  of  every  mental  excite- 
•ment.  What  indulgence  so  cruel  as  that  of  feeding  without  restraint 
the  ravenous  mind,  whose  appetite  for  knowledge  is  a  symptom  of  death*. 
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Or  let  us,  in  the  third  place,  suppose  the  opposite  case,  of  an  original 
defect  of  intelligence ;  then  we  may  be  sure  ikat  either  the  torture  we 
inflict  upon  both  teacher  and  pupil,  by  a  too  early  and  forced  system  of 
instruction,  will  be  totally  fruitless  ;  or  that  it  will  degenerate  such  a 
distaste  for  all  learning  as  to  accumulate  insurmountable  difficulties  upon 
the  future  path,  where  necessary  acquirements  are  to  be  made.  Besides^ 
we  should  always  keep  in  view  the  possible  case  of  some  rare  faculties 
being  .concealed  beneath  the  appearance  of  stupidity,  and  which  may  be 
pemianendy  injured  by  a  forced  development.  Such  a  mind  watched 
over  and  cherished,  will  not  fail  to  take  up  its  own  Education  in  due 
time* 

But  in  the  instance  of  children  of  ordinary  intelligence,  our  alternative 
is  by  no  means  that  of  rendering  them  book-learned  in  infancy,  or  of 
learning  them  to  reach  childhood  in  a  vacant  and  uninformed  mental 
condition.  This  is  now  much  better  imderstood  than  once  it  was,  and 
yet  the  practical  inference  is  seldom  consistently  carried  into  effect  even 
in  the  best  managed  families. 

Not  a  syllable  of  book-learning  need  have  been  acquired — not  a  task 
learned,  and  yet  the  mind  of  a  cliild  in  its  fifth  year  may  be  not  merely 
in  a  state  of  the  happiest  moral  activity ;  but  may  be  also  intellectually 
ailive,  and  actually  enriched  too  by  various  information  concerning  the 
visible  universe,  and  may  have  made  an  acquaintance  with  whatever 
presents  itself  under  a  pleasurable  aspect :  and  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  should  at  all  be  presented  to  the  infant  mind.  This  rule  ex- 
cludes not  merely  objects  or  ideas  positively  unpleasant,  but  all  such 
as  are  dry  and  devoid  of  attractions. 

Our  author  deprecates  the  plan  of  teaching  a  child  to  read  at  an  early 
period;  a  very  little  book-learning  he  deems  sufficient.  He  thinks 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  process  of  learning  to  read,  as  the  con- 
sequences of  being  able  to  read  during  the  period  of  infancy.  The  only 
Injury  likely  to  accrue  from  the  mere  operation  of  learning  to  read,  is 
that  which  happens  when  the  exercise  each  time  is  continued  a  little  too 
long,  so  as  to  impair  the  animal  vivacity.  The  mental  process  becomes 
altogether  of  another  sort  when  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  has  been 
made,  for  from  that  time,  and  until  the  connection  between  written 
vrords,  and  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  has  become  so  familiarly  perceived, 
as  that  the  mind  is  no  longer  conscious  of  any  act  in  passing  from  the 
one  to  the  other;  undl  that  time  there  is  an  ill-adjusted  movement 
going  on  in  the  brain,  of  a  kind  always  more  or  less  hurtfiil. 

In  the  flower  garden,  and  among  the  gay- winged  humming  tribes  that 
frequent  it,  Nature  forms  her  school.  We  have  but  to  lead  her  infant 
'  charge  thither,  and  simply  to  act  as  her  interpreters ;  and  when  this 
picture  alphabet  has  been  learned,  it  will  be  easy  to  go  a-field,  and 
thence  to  mount  higher  and  higher  until  we  tread  the  skies,  and  make 
familiar  acquaintance  with  distant  worlds.  None  but  the  most  dronish 
and  perfunctory  teachers  need  to  be  convinced  that  the  teaching  of 
volumes  of  lessons  may  entirely  fail  of  quickening  the  mind.  Let  a 
child  be  read  to  instead  of  allowing  them  to  read,  and  much  of  the 
mechanical  mischief  is  avoided ;  and  again,  let  him.  be  freely  conversed 
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with  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  active  engagements 
out  of  doors  :  and  then  while  an  equal  amount  of  information  is  con-^ 
veyed,  and  in  a  form  more  easily  assimilated  by  the  mind,  nearly 
all  the  mischiefs  of  excitement  as  springing  from  study,  are  avoided.  In 
one  word,  let  books  in  the  hand,  except  as  playthings,  be  altogether 
held  back  during  the  early  period  of  Education,  and  the  later  the  timo 
at  which  they  are  allowed  the  better. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  arguments  We 
believe  that  it  must  entirely  depend  upon  circumstances,  as  to  whether 
reading  is  or  is  not  to  be  encouraged  at  an  early  period.  We  hold,  that 
in  scarcely  any  case  is  the  art  of  reading  to  be  laboriously  inflicted ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  all  application  is  in  some  degree  painful. 
Now  application  to  a  thing  is  in  some  degree  disagreeable,  for  a  future 
good  is  a  virtue  :  when  the  child  is  therefore  put  to  his  book ;  when  he 
is  required  to  con  it  over,  and  to  prepare  himself  in  his  lesson,  or  dili« 
gently  to  attend  to  those  errors  pointed  out  by  his  instructor,  then  it  is 
we  teach  a  moral  habit.  Now  this  moral  habit  ought  to  be  a  principle 
in  all  minds,  and  if  care  is  taken  that  the  child  be  not  absolutely  dis> 
gusted  with  his  book,  by  being  bored  widi  it  to  a  surfeiting  degree;  in 
by  far  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  child  will  be  benefited  if  he  can 
be  brought  to  read  a  common  book  at  six  years  old.  There  are  dis- 
positions, and  temperaments,  and  constitutions,  and  peculiarities  of 
mind,  that  absolutely  prohibit  book-teaching;  but  the  number  is 
limited.  A  child  who  can  read  at  an  early  period  is  a  double  child. 
As  to  his  brain,  what  he  reads  will  rarely  injure  that,  if  proper  caution 
be  taken  to  provide  him  with  wholesome  food,  and  to  give  him  variety. 
If  he  be  suffered  to  mope  about  the  house  with  a  book  when  he  should 
be  enjoying  the  stmshine  and  the  air,  mischief  will  be  done ;  but  the 
parent  can  surely  provide  against  the  abuse  of  reading.  At  the  same 
time  she  may  point  out  its  use,  and  direct  it  to  wholesome  issues. 

Speaking  of  committing  tasks  to  memory,  the  author  says,  "  As  a 
means  of  learning  anything  wliich  it  is  intended  that  the  understanding 
should  grasp,  the  consigning  a  prose  task  to  memory  does  all  that  can 
be  done  to  defeat  the  end  which  we  profess  to  have  in  view.  The  or- 
ganic process  of  reverting  in  quick  attempts  from  the  page  to  the  brain, 
and  from  the  brain  to  the  page  in  learning  a  task,  is  nothing  but  a  lulling 
dose  to  the  mind,  and,  if  long  continued,  renders  the  conceptive  faculties 
and  the  reason  absolutely  torpid.  Nothing  is  left  in  a  child's  mind  after 
a  while,  but  the  see-saw  habit,  on  the  perfection  of  which  he  is  to  depend 
for  his  power  of  going  through  with  faultless  repetition.  And  if  the 
faultiness  of  the  repetition  be  exacted  by  the  teacher  with  any  rigor,  so 
as  to  produce  anxiety  in  the  child's  mind  while  learning,  the  process  is 
enough  to  stupify  the  most  vigorous  understanding,  and  as  to  the  dull, 
it  excludes  every  hope  of  viv&cation,  and  fixes  them  in  a  vacant  le- 
thargy, never  afterwards  to  be  dispelled. 

Let  anyone  watch  the  countenances  of  a  row  of  children  repeating 
the  rules  of  grammar,  or  the  abstract  definitions  of  artificial  geography, 
or  any  such  like  gibberish,  which  a  mindless  and  lazily  laborious  teacher 
may  have  enjoined  ;  let  him  turn  his  eye  first  towards  the  least  intelli- 
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gent  of  tb»  class,  and  be  will  perceive  that  there,  ^  they  have  made  no 
attempt  whatever  to  attach  «  meaning  to  the  words  and  sentences  they 
a^  repeatmg,  and  have,  on  the  cofitraryf  concentrated  upon  the  mere 
seriea  of  sounds,  so  that  the  entire  proces/s  is  purely  oigapic ;  these 
win,  for  the  most  pait,  acquit  themselves  with  alacrity,  and  obtain  the 
approving  smile  of  the  kindred  i^pkit  that  presides  over  the  performance. 
But,  alas  !  for  those  who,  under  such  a  teacher,  and  subjected  to  such 
a  process,  possess  some  mind,  and  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  quash  it ; 
while  passing  through  the  terrors  of  repetition,  the  agitated  and  flushed 
hces  of  children  of  this  sort  indicate  the  distressing  to*and-firo  move-* 
ment  of  the  fiu^ulties^  While  learning  their  r^le^  they  have  instinctively 
endeavoured  to  connect  ideas  widi  the  words  of  the  lesson,  and  no^  hav-< 
io^  the  benefit  of  intelligent  guidance  in  doing  so,  have  probably  per-» 
plexed  themselves  beyond  all  h<^  of  extrication  among  the  crabbed  bar-> 
barisms  of  their  taak ;  besides,  they  are  now  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  their  recollection  of  mere  sounds,  and  thus  are  doubly  embarrassed 
between  memory  and  reason,  between  sounds  and  ideas,  and,  meantime, 
ase  acared  by  the  harsh  rebukes  of  their  undiscriminating  teacher. 
Thiou^  the  ^e  transparent  countenance,  glowing  with  fear  and  shame, 
and  which  might  so  easily  have  been  made  to  sparkle  with  the  free  inter-* 
change  of  a  congenial  intelligence  ;  through  the  countenance  you  may 
look  into  the  very  organ  of  thought,  and  discern  the  curdling  of  the 
brain  under  this  pernicious  system  of  torture.  Now  the  harrassed  mind 
snatches  at  the  mere  sounds  of  the  lesson,  and  now  again  endeavours  to 
hold  to  the  rational  clue  of  its  ideas,  until  at  length  it  becomes  totally 
bewildered.  And  yet  all  this  is  common  in  our  day-school  and  board- 
ing-school Edueation.  There  aie  some  of  the  better  teachers  whom  we 
know,  as  great  enemies  to  this  mind-stultifying  process  as  ourselves ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  those  who  get  their  living  by  teaching,  make  this 
parrot  work  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  educational  code. 

Some  very  sensible  remarks,  taken  with  due  limitation,  occur  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculties  of  children.  In  early  child- 
hood, the  subject  knows  nothing  of  abstractions,  much  less  of  the  cum- 
bered abstractions  we  call  reasoning.  He  says,  **  A  broad  and  import- 
ant distinction  is  to  be  observed  while  dealing  with  young  children,  be- 
tween their  being  reasonable  and  their  being  able  to  reason.  These 
things,  totally  unlike  as  they  are,  except  in  the  mere  sound  of  the  words, 
may  easily  be  confounded,  and  the  one  be  put  into  the  place  of  the 
other.  A  child  in  its  third  year,  pr  even  earlier,  may,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, be  rendered  thoroughly  reasonable ;  but  it  is  not  till  long  alter 
that  any  mental  process,  such  as  ought  to  be  called  reasoning,  should  be 
attempted  with  lum.  Many  an  acute  and  sound  reasoner  of  adult  age  is, 
in  £eu;t,  far  less  reasonable  in  his  general  conduct,  than  a  well-trained 
child  of  eight  years.  Children,  it  is  true,  may  be  talked  with  in  an 
illative  style,  and  they  may  be  dragged  along  from  inference  to  conclu- 
sion, and  may  be  made  to  Hsp  the  ergos  of  logic,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
reality  in  all  tiiis,  and  if  examined  in  an  artificial  manner  on  the  substan- 
tial parts  o^  the  argument  itself  they  have  seemed  to  follow,  it  will  be 
fouftd  that  they  have  &]led  entirely  of  grasping  any  one  abstract  rela« 
tion  or  depend^ce  of  ideas. 
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We  must  Here  leave  off,  but  we  do  not  intend  here  to  end  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  Domestic  Education.  We  have  adduced  the  views 
of  the  authors  quoted,  to  show  that  the  subject  in  any  of  its  bearings 
is  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  those  fethers  and  mothers  of  families 
who  are  possessed  of  intelligence  and  plain  common  sense.  Home 
Education  is  a  work  which  although  it  by  no  means,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  goes  the  whole  way  in  pointing  out  the  systematic  course  to  be 
pursued,  does  most  certainly  contain  some  most  juctidous  hints  on  the 
teaching  and  training  of  the  young.  The  author,  it  is  true,  indulges 
much  in  his  &vourite  metaphysical  theories,  and  sees  every  question 
more  or  less  through  the  spectacles  of  his  own  notions,  which  are  toler-' 
ably  well  known  to  the  public ;  but  divested  of  this  peculiarity,  much 
that  is  written  will  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  parent.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  volume  is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  mind  the 
full  conviction  that  Domestic  Education  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
that  a  sacred  duty  devolves  upon  parents,  which  very  few  things  indeed 
ought  to  set  aside.  We  have  ever  looked  upon  the  Education  of  the 
school  but  a  miserable  substitute  for  that  of  the  paternal  roof;  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  every  fire-side  the  home  of  Education,  and  every 
school  to  approach  as  nearly  to  a  private  &mily  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  could  possibly  admit  of. 


SKETCHES  IN  UNCIVILIZED  ENGLAND. 

A    HINT   FOR   LEGISLATORS. 


Alas !  alas !  how  strange  to  see. 

Amid  God's  works  so  fair  and  bright. 
Gay  bloom  of  flower,  or  green  of  tree, 
And  nature's  dear  serenity. 
No  ray  of  heavenly  light, 
Where  earth  is  as  a  Paradise; 
That  there  the  human  heart  should  be 

Under  the  sear  and  blight ; 
But  stranger  yet  to  trace  in  lands, 
Where  unto  God  oar  hearts  and  hands. 
In  supplication  or  in  praise ; 
As  Christian  men  we  daily  raise : 
That  there  the  soul  of  man  still  lies, 
Cramp'd  in  its  higher  energies  ; 
Sunk  deep  in  tenfold  night 


It  was  in  the  early  blush  of  a  sweet  summer's  day,  at  the  time  when 
the  laburnums  hang  pendant  their  golden  plumes,  and  the  briar  rose  is 
seen  pushing  its  delicately-tinted  bud  through  the  hedge,  that  Paul 
Winterton,  a  wanderer  among  the  heaths  and  wilds  of  Suffolk*  made  a 
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Sabbath-day's  jooniey  along  the  sides  of  th6  river  Beben,  to  take  notet 
among  those  straggling  and  remote  villages  that  seem  lost  amid  the 
openly-boundless  amplitude  of  "  moor,  warren,  and  marsh,"  whifch  is 
80  often  presented  to  the  eye  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  coast.     He 
passed  many  a  fen  and  rush-grown  meadow,  and  stopped  occasionally 
jbo  admire  the  beautiful  fpx-glove,  or  the  more  rare  bee  orphys ;  the  re- 
•semblance  of  whose  blossom  to  the  bee  is  so  perfect,  as  to  be  often  mis- 
taken for  that  insect  clustering  round,  its  stem.     He  felt  disposed  to 
draw  many  a  simile  between  the  resemblance  so  often  foimd  between 
the  objects  of  the  physical  world,  with  the  thoughts  that  proceed  from 
our  mental  economy,  and  those  aspirations  which  escape  only  from  the 
depths  of  the  spiritual  part  of  us ;  and  had  he  been  in  a  mode  to  have 
indulged  in  the  fantastical  moralization  of  the  early  divines  and  poets, 
would  have  drawn  from  that  curious  flower  a  thousand  lively,  and,  may 
be,  divine  similies.     He  might  have  gone  metaphysically  into  the  sub- 
ject of  that  flower,  making  so  deep  an  impression  upon  all  who  behold 
it,  and  have  expatiated  on  the  law  of  association,  that  main  spring  of 
the  mental  system,  and  have  inquired  into  the  nature  of  beauty  and  the 
type  of  it  set  up  in  the  human  mind,  of  which  the  bee  orphys  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  best  symbol.     But  he  chose  rather  to  reflect  on  subjects  of 
a  more  fitting  nature  ;  and  as  he  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  a  lonely 
river,  whose  ebbing  tide  seemed  the  fitting  representative  of  human 
life  flowing  away  to  the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  the  Sabbath  bells  of  a 
town  from  which  he  had  not  long  since  started,  began  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  morning  airs,  and  blended  with  the  soft  tone  of  the  humble  bee 
seeking  honey  among  the  clusters  of  wild  thyme,  growing  as  a  sweet 
odour  to  the  river's  lip.     There  is  always  something  touching  in  the 
melody  of  bells  :  and  when  their  sounds  fall  beside  the  water,  their  tones 
seem  softened  and  mellowed.     To  him  they  seemed  like  a  hallelujah 
sung  to  the  Sabbath-day,  and  reminded  him  of  the  object  of  his  journey, 
and  of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  hour.     He  was  proceeding  to  the 
-village  of  Hawthorne,  about  seven  miles  off,  where  a  small  Christian 
church  had  recently  been  established,  to  assist  in  the  services  of  the  day ; 
but  his  way  laid  through  an  uncouth  country.     Suddenly  turning  from 
the  river's  brink,  he  was  obliged  to  strike  through  a  thick  and  entangled 
-wood,  where  the  foot  of  man  but  rarely  penetrated.     The  way  was 
nearly  overgrown  with  briars  and  brambles,  and  in  some  places  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find  the  path.     Keeping,  however,  as  nearly  in 
the  course  he  had  pursued  as  he  was  able,  he  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  find  his  way  according  to  the  direction  that  had  been  given  him.    But 
as  he  proceeded,  he  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  course  very  often, 
and  s^ter  treading  the  mazes  of  the  wood  with  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion, frequently  found  himself  brought  to  the  same  spot  from  which 
some  half  hour  before  he  had  started.     Under  this  perplexity  he  began 
to  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  wood, 
but  by  retracing  his  steps,  and  going  back  to  the  point  at  which  he  en- 
tered, he  soon  found  that  this  was  also  difficult,  for  he  had  evidently 
lost  both  his  latitude  and  longitude.     In  many  places  the  trees  grew  so 
thick,  and  were  so  lofty,  as  to  exclude  even  a  sight  of  the  blue  sky  : 
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and  «8  the  mn  was  now  rapidly  approadiiag  tlie  meridiaa,  it  waa  almoi^ 
impossible  to  ascertaiii  one  part  of  the  heavens  from  another  with  suf- 
ficient certainty  to  enable  him  to  strike  out  to  a  direet  course  towards 
some  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  oyergrowii  thicket  in  which  he  waA 
enclosed.  While  he  was  reflecting  upon  the  best  measures  to  be  pursued 
in  such  an  extremity,  he  suddenly  came  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  chasm^ 
which  seemed  to  lead  into  a  wild  hollow  at  a  short  ^stance.  Following 
the  coarse  of  this  split  in  the  earth,  which  appeared  to  have  been  pre* 
duced  by  some  ancient  convulsion  of  nature,  he  at  last  reached  the 
hollow  he  had  descried.  It  was  a  wizard  spot,  extendmg  further  than 
the  eye  could  reach,  sinking  in  some  places  to  the  deplli  of  a  hundivd 
feet ;  at  the  bottom  of  it  run  a  small  stream,  nearly  overgrown,  how* 
ever,  by  the  brush-wood,  rushes,  and  broom,  common  to  sueh  situa- 
tkntt ;  up  its  sides  the  knotted  maple  writhed  its  j^tastic  roots,  and 
many  an  oak  was  here  and  there  seen  to  stretch  almost  horizontaUy  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  while  in  some  places  they  had  &nen,  and  had 
withered  with  their  heads  downwards,  on  which  lumps  of  red  crag,  bear- 
ing fossil  shells  and  marine  deposits,  had  shelved  down  in  sueh  profu- 
sion as  almost  to  bury  them.  The  whole  scene  was  a  picture  of  man  in 
his  fallen  state;  all  was  wild,  uncouth,  and  desolate.  The  fiuiest 
things  were  choaked  in  their  growth.  That  which  was  bom  to  cluster 
among  the  stars,  was  biting  the  bitt^  dust,  and  scarcely  a  bud  could 
blossom,  or  a  flower  could  spring,  in  that  almost  savage  wilderness. 

Yes,  said  the  traveller,' 
Such  18  the  heart  of  man  when  bound  wi&m 
Its  dark  estate : — ^A  wild  and  nigged  ptace, 
Wheiie  serpents  nestle,  and  foul  caskerous  ioads. 
Bloated  with  yenom,  congregate  and  brood 
In  darkness.   There  the  glorious  mid-day  sun 
Sends  his  bright  beams  in  vain.    Thick  thorns  and  briers. 
Matted  and  mossed  ;  trees  that  stretch  theirarms, 
As  they  would  wrestle  wilh  each  •ther,  dare 
The  perfect  light  of  day ;  and  sullen  gloom 
And  sulky  silence,  by  the  wolf's  fierce  yell 
Startled  to  frantic  fits,  like  sister  queens 
Reign  paramount 

Just  as  he  had  finished  this  soliloquy,  he  was  startled  by  a  wild  and 
piercing  cry^  and  at  the  same  moment  he  observed  from  one  ^  tlie 
highest  parts  of  the  cliif  on  the  opposite  side  to  tluit  on  which  he  stood^ 
SL  movement  of  the  thick  underwood  and  fern,  and  immediately  a  round 
white  body  rolled  down  the  steep  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  which  it 
reached  by  a  violent  concussion,  when  the  same  heart-rending  cry  was 
repeated.  He  was  soon  able  to  ascertain  that  the  voice  that  had  startled 
him,  proceeded  from  a  young  lamb  whicli,  tied  neck  and  heels  together^ 
had  been  brutally  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  crag  to  the  bottom.  While 
wrapt  in  wonder  at  this  strange  occurrence,  he  was  startled  by  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog,  which  showed  itself  with  two  men  who  were  sHding  down 
the  bank  by  the  branches  of  the  trees,  one  of  whom  silenced  the  noise 
of  the  dog,  which  seemed  more  than  disagreeable  to  him,  by  a  violent 
kick  in  the  side,  accompanied  by  a  horrid  oath ;  the  dog  gave  a  short 
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sharp  yelp,  and  began  to  lick  the  heels  of  tihe  brute  in  hottian  shape, 
"v^o  had  taken  such  a  mode  of  showing  his  displeasure ;  and  both  the 
men  moved  towards  the  place  where  the  poor  Iamb  was  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  The  one  to  whom  the  dog  appeared  to  belong, 
was  a  short  thick-set  fellow,  with  a  rough  head  of  hair,  and  what  is 
termed  a  hair-lip,  which,  from  not  having  been  sown  together  in  early 
life,  showed  through  its  slit  a  projecting  tosh  tooth,  which,  added  to 
two  little  piercing  brown  eyes,  one  of  which  had  a  slight  cast  sideways, 
sunk  deeply  under  an  ill-shi^«n  shaggy  eye-brow  which  met  above  die 
nose,  and  gave  a  most  terrible*  expression  to  the  countenance.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  remains  of  a  smock  frock,  in  tatters  at  the  elbows,  the 
right  sleeve  of  which  had  been  tucked  up,  which  exposed  an  arm  co- 
vered with  hair,  and  a  display  of  thick  and  firm-set  muscle.  The  com- 
panion to  this  ruffian  was  apparently  not  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
&xr  haired,  and  blue-eyed,  tall  in  person,  and  of  rather  a  deHcate  make, 
and  although  swarthed  by  the  sun,  and  expressing  in  his  countenance 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  crime,  appeared  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
fierce  aspect  of  his  associate.  When  they  reached  the  place  where  the 
lamb  was  struggling,  the  former  broke  silence  by  an  oath  and  said  :— 
'*  I'd  ha'  stuck  my  knife  into  every  man-jack  on  'em,  afore  they  had 
had  the  lamb :  Will,  wadunt  you  ?  "  To  this  Will  said  nothing,  but 
proceeded  to  unloose  the  strings  that  bound  the  lamb ;  when  the  other 
cried  out,  **  Hoad  hand,  ye  baugler,  see  how  a  man  can  do  it ;"  and 
pulling  out  a  thick  chopping-knHb,  instead  of  cutting  through  the  cord, 
hacked  off  the  feet  of  the  living  lamb,  and  finished  the  work  by  cutting 
its  throat,  and  pulling  its  skin  over  its  ears,  and,  bundling  that  and  the 
head  tc^ther,  threw  it  into  the  adjacent  stream.  **  There,"  said  he, 
"  there's  nothing  like  quick  work,  my  honey :  that's  the  way  to  dress  a 
lamb  fit  for  a  gentleman.  But  come,  lad,  lets  get  out  o'  this,  and  have  a 
roast ;  I  vow  I  can  eat  the  whole  o'  this  mysdf."  "  That  is,  if  I  am 
Ibol  enough  to  let  you,"  replied  the  other,  somewhat  surlily ;  **  I  was  a 
precious  jackass  when  I  let  you  stow  away  the  fawn  as  you  did."  "  Why, 
what  right  had  you  to  that  or  this  ?"  replied  the  rufiian,  ^  you  are  only 
in  training  f(H:  a  good  un ;  didn't  I  breiJc  the  legs  of  the  young  un  wit^ 
my  pole,  and  carry  him  off  before  the  old  un  missed  him  ?  And  if  I  had 
waited  till  you  had  gone  on  your  knees  into  the  fiock  to  grab  this  fellow, 
we  should  have  whistled  for  our  dinner  to-day,  I  am  opt  to  think.  But 
come,  don't  let  us  stand  prating  here,  but  away  to  the  munching  hole.'* 
The  pair  then  moved  forward,  and  were  soon  lost  among  the  trees. 
Paul,  however,  wishing  to  see  the  issue  of  this  adventure,  and  to  con* 
template  still  fiirther  human  nature  in  this  wretehed  condition,  moved 
slowly  and  cautiously  in  the  same  direction  with  the  sheep-stealers,  for 
this  tlie  two  certainly  were.  He  had  not  proceeded  &r,  before  he  again 
saw  them  descending  the  sides  of  the  precipice,  till  they  came  to  a  hoUow 
nook,  where  they  suddenly  stopped.  Into  this  the  younger  went,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  fire  was  kindled,  and  some  pieces  of  iron  being  laid 
aoross  the  stones,  the  lamb  was  put  thereon  to  roast,  during  which  pro- 
cess, bread  and  some  bottles  of  liquor  were  brought  fiom  an  adjacent 
h<^e,  and  the  pair  set  down  to  their  repast.     Each  having  taken  a  leg. 
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they  proceeded  to  devour  it,  holding  it  by  the  knuckle  end,  and*  cutting 
off  the  flesh  with  their  knives,  now  and  then  swiggmg  from  the  bottles 
which  appeared  to  contain  wine.  After  a  copious  draught,  the  elder  of 
the  two  said, .  **  Where  shall  we  get  some  more  lush,  boy  ?  we  ha  got 
to  tiie  last  bottle."  "  Where  ?"  said  the  other,  "  there  is  no  wine  like 
the  parson's  ;  we  must. have  another  crack  at  the  rectory."  The  elder 
declared  with  an  oath,  he  would  never  go  there  again.  It  was  too  near 
the  churchyard,  he  said,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  devil  walked  there 
after  twelve  at  night,  for  he  had  often  seen  him,  and  here  he  entered 
into  a  very  long  detail  of  sights  that  he  and  others  had  seen,  and  how 
at  a  certain  day  on  each  year  (St.  Holyroods),  that  Satan  went  nuttings 
and  that  he  had  once  met  him,  and  seen  him  vanish  in  a  flame  of  fire. 
The  younger  listened  to  the  old  man's  stories  with  open-mouthed  atten<f 
don,  and  at  last  observed,  '*  I  wonder  if  the  devil  will  have  us  when  we 
die ;"  to  which  the  other  replied,  he  did  not  care  whether  he  did  or  no  ; 
that  was  a  thing  that  never  troubled  him ;  ail  that  he  cared  about,  was 
About  living  now,  and  with  one  of  those  unmeaning  but  yet  blasphemous 
o^ths  so  often  uttered  by  the  vulgai:,  he  declared  he  would  never  starve 
in  the  Und  of  plenty  for  all  the  devils*  in  hell.  ^*  But  do  you  think  that 
we  shall  know  anything  after  we  are  dead.  Jack  V*  asked  the  younger. 
^'  So  the  parsons  say,  I  have  heard ;  but  I  never  went  to  church  but  once 
in  my  life,  and  I  couldn't  tell  what  the  chap  was  talking  about,  and  so 
I  bolted.  I  thought  it  precious  rum  work  to  sit  there  ;  I  can't  think 
what  the  people  go  for,"  said  he,  *^  I  was  very  near  falling  asleep." 
**  Well,"  replied  the  other,  **  if  there  was  a  church  within  four  or  five 
mile  of  us,  I  think  I  should  go  sometimes,  just  to  hear  what  the  parson 
says  ;  but  I  think  they  are  big  liars."  **  To  be  sure  they  are,"  said  the 
other,  *'  and  when  I  am  told  that  a  dead  body,  after  it  is  all  dust  and 
ashes,  will  come  to  itself  again,  I  say  to  myself^  that's  a  parson's  lie^ 
and  cut  it ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1*11  take  care  and  keep  life 
within  me  wherever  I  can  get  the  stuff;  so  here  goes  for  another  cut  at 
the  young  xm" 

With  this  they  commenced  another  attack  upon  the  iU-roasted  lamb, 
and  what  with  tiie  blood  with  which  they  were  bespattered,  the  smoke 
and  the  grease,  and  the  effects  of  the  liquor  which  now  appeared  to  be 
taking  hold  of  their  intellects,  they  scarcely  resembled  anything  huinan. 
They  sung;  they  drunk,  they  laughed ;  sometimes  they  were  at  high 
words,  and  collared  each  other ;  and  Paul  expected  to  see  one  or  the 
other  laid  low  by  the  knife  of  his  fellow.  After  they  had  gorged  immo- 
derately, and  nearly  devoured  the  whole  of  the  lamb,  a  lethargy  seemed 
to  creep  over  them,  and,  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests,  they  stretched 
themselves  out,  and  were  in  a  few  moments  sound  asleep  on  the  ground. 
The  dog  then  first  helped  himself  to  the  remainder  of  the  food,  and 
imitating  his  master,  curled  himself  up  between  the  two,  as  if  to  be 
ready  to  defend  either,*  and  laid  himself  down  to  doze. 

Paul  had  now  time  to  reflect  upon  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  that  he 
had  witnessed.  He  saw  before  him  two  beings,  apparently  in  the  most 
degraded  state  of  which  liuman  nature  is  capable,  sunk  in  sin,  dead  to 
9II  natural  feelingi  living  without  a  home,  and  although  possessing  soulsi 
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yet  without  an  idea  of  God.     To  them  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  th^ 
loveliness  of  the  outward  creation,  appealed  in  vain.     They  had,  in  all 
hu2nan  probability,  never  in  early  life  heaid  of  the  God  who  nriade  them, 
and  of  Him  who  redeemed  them ;  and  their  minds  had  become  from 
habit  utterly  dead  to  those  better  feelings  which  nature  is  said  to  excite 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  do  not  parts^e  of  the  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion.    To  rescue  such  a  fearful  pair  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  to 
-turn  them  unto  God,  appeared  to  Paul  to  be  a  privilege,  and  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  attempt  their  conversion.     But  how  was  he  to 
•accomplish  his  object  ?     He  might,  by  revealing  himself  to  the  men  in 
their  secret  cave,  be  a  victim  of  their  vengeance ;  for  those  who  show  so 
little  remorse  in  hacking  up  a  lamb,  would  show  little  less  in  murdering  a 
man,  to  keep  their  place  of  concealment  unknown ;  and  although  he 
felt  willing  to  put  himself  to  peril  for  the  sake  of  doing  his  master's  bid- 
ding, he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  risk  the  means  of  doing  good  by  an 
exposure  to  circumstances,  which  would  perhaps  deprive  him  of  that 
power  entirely.     He  doubted,  too,  whether  in  the  event  of  their  waking 
from  their  slumbers,  they  would,  after  their  rude  debauch,  be  in  a  fitting 
state  to  hear  him,  could  he  even  depend  upon  his  personal  safety.     He 
-would  have  placed,  at  their  heads  a  momento  of  a  presence  having  been 
^ligh  tiiem,  as  David  did  in  the  cave,  and  have  left  a  Bible  or  a  religious 
book,  which  might  have  called  them  to  a  sense  of  their  lost  state  ;  but 
he  reflected  that  they  could  not  read  it,  and  no  way  seemed  'to  present 
itself  to  him,  but  to  fall  down  and  implore  the  Father  of  all  Mercies,  who 
can  alone  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  to  vouchsafe  his  grace  to  the  rais- 
ing up  of  those  wretched  beings  from  their  death-bed.     He  fell  on  his 
knees,  therefore,  and  earnestly  besought  the  Lord.     While  in  the  act  of 
xising,  he  recollected  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  little  volume,  pre- 
pared for  the  children  of  Sunday-schools,  which  contakied  a  series  of 
.cuts,  exhibiting^  the  great  and  leading  events  in  sacred  writ,  and  it  struck 
-him  that  some  of  these,  if  judiciously  selected,  might  under  the  blessing 
of  God^  be  instrumiental  in  calling  the  two  sleepers  to  a  sense  of  their  sinfid 
condition.'  He  tha'efore  hastily  tore  from  the  volume  plates  represent^ 
ing:  the  Fall  ef  Man,  the  Murder  of  Abel,  in  which  the  lamb  was  seen 
bleeding  on  the  altar,  the  Offering  up  of  Isaac,  the  Slaying  of  the  Passn 
over,  tlie  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  lying  down  together, 
'  Christ  healing  the  Blind,  Raising  Lazarus  from  the  Dead,  his  Cruci- 
fixion, Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  and  proceeded  .with  a  light  and 
cautious  step  to  deposit  them  in*  such  situations  as  might  be  deemed 
most  fitting  for  his  purpose.     It  was  a  most  difiicult  task  to  attempt'; 
not,  indeed,  as  regarded  the  men,  for  they  seemed  sleeping  as  in  a  trance. 
.The  elder  had  his  jaws  fixed  and  his  hands  clutched,  and  laid  stiffly  on 
his  back,  with  his-  muscles  in  a  state  of  iron-like  tension  and 'rigidity  ; 
the  younger  laid  on  his  side,  and  was  sleeping  apparently  calmly,  but 
•moaning  loudly.     Paul  approached  on  tip-toe,  imd  as  he  got  nearer,  he 
-observed  that  the  dog  was  also  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  from  die  convulsive 
movement  of  his  jaws,  and  which  every  now  and  then  seemed  disposed 
:to  snap,  concluded  him  to  be  dreaming.     Having  in  a  breathless  silence 
reached  the.  place  where  the  men  laid,  .he  placed  the  jnctures  in  such  -a 
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Bitaation  aa  lo  be  observed  at  the  moment  they  might  <lwak«;  and  liiat 
they  might  know  that  they  were  placed  there  by  some  friend  that  cared 
for  them,  he  laid  on  one  of  the  cuts  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  thinking  it 
might  prevent  their  depredations  for  a  day  or  two,  if  it  should  have  no 
other  effect.  Just  as  he  had  accomplished  this  delicate  task,  and  was 
climbing  up  the  opposite  bank,  the  bleadngs  of  an  ewe  sheep  reached 
his  ear,  and  having  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  crag,  he  beheld  the  animal 
looking  over  the  edge  of  it  after  her  lost  offspring,  which  she  had  evi- 
dently followed  to  the  spot  with  piteous  bleatings.  On  his  approach 
she  retreated,  and  Paul  inferring  Uiat  she  would  probably  retreat  back 
to  the  flock  she  had  left,  deemed  it  prudent  to  follow  her,  and  even  to 
drive  her  before  him,  by  which  expedient,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
he  found  himself  safely  brought  to  the  confines  of  the  wood. 

He  now  cast  his  eyes  over  a  vast  extent  of  heath,  which  seemed  to 
mingle  with  the  sky  far  in  the  horizon ;  in  some  places  the  ground 
seemed  utterly  blighted ;  broad  patches  of  black  sandy  earth,  on  which 
the  spring  dew  and  the  summer's  breath  were  quite  vain,  were  mingled 
with  rough  gravelly  spots,  on  which  at  intervals  a  few  thin  stems  of 
the  fern  may  be  seen.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  wfld  was 
covered  by  furze,  and  thin  heath  plant,  the  hair  bell  occasionally  varying 
the  red  and  yellow  of  the  heath  and  furze  blossom.  The  soft  and  mc^ 
lancholy  pipings  of  the  yellow  hammer  (and  who  has  ever  heaid  its 
touching  and  simple  note  but  thinks  it  melancholy?)  was  sometimes 
silenced  by  the  no  unplaintive  bleatings  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  to  which  the  ewe,  that  had  conducted  Paul  to  this  spot  speedily 
fled.  Over  a  vast  extent  of  country  but  few  houses  were  to  be  seen, 
and  these  were  straggling  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  eadi  other; 
and  in  vain  did  the  eye  strain  itself  upon  the  landscape  for  a  village 
spire  ;  in  truth,  Paul  was  now  on  one  of  those  n^leeted  spots  where 
religion  seldom  pierces,  and  where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  missionary  to  go, 
that  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place  may  be  glad  for  him,  and  the  de- 
sert may  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Observing  at  some  distance 
one  of  those  houses  upon  wheels,  which  the  shepherds  have  in  the 
lambing  season,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  it,  and  was  soon  in  the 
presence  of  a  venerable  old  man,  apparently  about  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  with  a  red-haired  lad  under  fourteen,  was  feeding  from  a  bottle  two 
lambs  which  had  been  deprived  of  their  dam.  Paul  inquired  his  way  to 
the  village  to  which  he  had  proposed  to  go,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
that  it  led  to  the  other  side  of  the  wood  he  had  passed,  at  least  six  miles 
distant ;  **  But,"  said  the  shepherd,  "  if  you  would  like  to  pass  round 
yonder  clump  of  trees,  and  you  will  find  some  housen  where  you  may 
get  a  snap  if  you  want  it."  "  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  spot?"  said 
Paul.  '*  Oh,  all  around  here  for  many  miles  is  in  three  or  four  pa- 
rishes, and  although  you  cannot  see  many  housen,  there  be  a  mort  of 
folks  in  these  parts."  After  further  conversation,  Paul  found  the  coim- 
try,  although  few  buildings  were  visible,  to  be  &r  more  d^isely  popu*- 
lated  than  he  had  imagined  ;  and  that  in  a  district  whose  circumference 
might  perhaps  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  no  means  of  r^igioua 
instruction  were  provided,  excepting  once  a  foctnight  in  one  of  the  littie 
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Tili&gB  chntchea.  yMek  ttood  sunoiiiuled  by  trees  at  a  consideEaUe  dis«- 
taiice.  While  Paul  was  xeoemng  this  and  other  information  firom  the 
ahepherd,  a  nian  with  two  boys,  botk  under  ten  years  oid»  with  a  short 
wioe-haued  terrier,  and  a  couple  of  ferrets  in  a  bag,  approached  the 
M^ty  being  evidendy  on  a  rabbit-hunting  expedition.  They  greeted  the 
odd  man  in  a  sulky  tone,  and  asked  how  he  got  on  by  this  time,  without 
taking  liie  slightest  notice  of  Paul,  who,  however,  addressed  them  on 
the  nature  of  their  business,  and  what  they  were  about  to  do  with  the 
fezrets.  To  this  they  replied,  they  would  soon  show  him,  and  taking 
one  of  the  ferrets  out  of  the  bag,  and  placing  it  in  one  of  the  numerous 
rabbit-holes  on  the  spot,  covered  the  mouth  of  it  and  also  another  hole  at 
a  Httle  distance,  which  it  appeared  was  an  avenue  of  retreat ;  all  the 
party,  including  the  old  man,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  with  high  satis** 
fection ;  the  boys  were  on  their  knees,  holding  the  nets  at  either  hole; 
The  terrier  stood  with  his  ears  erect,  first  at  one  place  and  then  at  the 
other,  while  the  men  hazarded  opinions  as  to  rabbits  being  in  the  hole. 
In  a  short  time  these  points  of  ducussion  had  ceased  to  be  speculations, 
ibr  two  rabbits  darted  into  one  of  the  nets,  which  were  caught  by  one  of 
the  lads,  who  gave  them  each  a  sharp  stroke  with  the  back  of  his  hand 
between  the  head  and  shoulders,  which  deprived  them  speedily  of  life. 
Finding  that  the  ferret  did  not  come  out,  one  of  the  men  with  a  gay 
ferocity  of  expression  cried  out,  "  Now  for  some  sport,  my  boys  ;  send 
•in  the  other  foret.'*  Accordingly  the  second  ferret  was  placed  in  the 
hole,  and  the  party  bent  down  ^eir  ears  to  listen  to  what  they  called 
the  sports  Every  now  and  then  a  shrill  shriek  was  heard,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sharp  angry  sound  of  the  ferret,  which  was  evidently  at 
work  on  the  poor  inmates.  These  sounds  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
at  last  entirely  ceased,  when  the  men  began  to  dig  mud  away  betnreen 
the  two  holes,  and  in  a  short  time  opened  upon  the  spot  where  the 
ierrets  had  done  their  work  of  death.  An  old  doe  was  found  with  her 
head  neariy  eaten  o£P,  her  back  literally  flayed  by  the  claws  of  die  ferrets 
in  their  efforts  to  drive  her  from  her  young,  while  the  poor  little  rabbits, 
seven  in  number,  were  covered  widi  blood,  and  some  of  them  were 
nearly  eaten^  and  had  been  literally  eaten  alive.  When  this  shocking 
spectacle  was  pres^ited  to  the  eyes  of  the  men^  they  set  up  a  great  shout 
of  satis&ction,  one  of  them  took  up  his  bloody  feiret,  and  patted  it  and 
caressed  it  with  the  greatest  apparent  pleasure.  The  lads  seemed,  too, 
delighted  at  the  havock,  and  joined  in  their  expressions  of  savage  de* 
lig^t*  The  old  shepherd,  however,  seemed  somewhat  touched,  and  said 
to  Paul,  "  How  do  you  like  this  sport,  master  ?  *'  to  which  our  traveller 
replied,  he  thought  it  shocking.  *'  Aye,"  cried  (me  of  the  men,  "  that 
is  cause  you're  not  used  to  it."  ^*  But,"  said  Paul,  **  why  not  muzzle 
your  ferrets,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  parts,  and  space  the  poor  animals 
all  thiB  suffering?  "  "  Oh^  oh,"  retorted  the  rabbit  hunter,  '*  you  are  one 
of  them  ere,  are  you ;  one  of  the  Colchester  cony  catchers,  what  likes 
the  rabbits  better  than  himself,  and  gets  his  fingers  bit  by  taking  them 
up  by  the  ores."  "  But,"  said  Paul,  **  I  know  that  in-  many  parts  theae 
things  are  done  with  much  more  humanity  than  in  diis  place."  '*  Aye," 
said  the  old  shepherd^  "  it.  ia  only  dose  to  the  larpe  toioM,  where  the 
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men  be  more  womanish  like."  This  was  one  of  those  delicate  evidences 
in  &vour  of  Education,  which  are  occasionally  so  convincing  to  the  mind 
of  those  who  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  man  and  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  large  towns  more  provision  is  made  for  mond  and  religious 
instruction,  and  its  influence  is  felt  down  to  the  lowest  ranks,  and  even 
near  them,  rabbit  catchers  are  more  human,  and  further  removed  from 
that  animal  nature  which  prompts  to  acts  of  deliberate  cruelty  and  bar- 
barism for  amusement.  But  in  the  wild  districts,  such  as  are  presented 
in  many  of  the  counties  of  England,  where  religious  instruction  can 
rarely  pierce,  and  where  the  simple  life  of  the  peasant  is  taken  by  some 
to  give  an  evidence  of  unsophisticated  innocence,  his  heart  is  as  de- 
graded, and  himself  is  as  lost  to  the  better  feelings  of  humanity,  as  can 
•be  well  conceived.  And  nothing,  perhaps,  better  evinces  this  than  the 
universal  want  of  sympathy,  which  is  witnessed  on  almost  all  occasions 
towards  God's  inferior  creation.  Paul  made  some  observations  touching 
.God's  providence  over  all  his  works  and  his  love  to  all  his  creatures, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  them,  from  some  of  the  natural  phenomena 
around  them,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  love ;  and  would  liave  for- 
cibly alluded  to  that  beautiflil  instinct  which  led  the  old  doe  to  defend 
ber  offspring,  and  to  give  up  her  life  for  their  sake ;  but  he  found  that 
all  his  observations  were  completely  thrown  away.  Talking  to  obdurate 
ignorance,  is  like  firing  at  batteries  of  mud ;  your  words  sink  in  and  are 
lost,  but  make  no  impression.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  citadel  to 
attack,  but  its  outworks  are  of  such  materials,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
batfter  them,  and  you  are  compelled  to  rais^  the  siege,  without  the  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  ascertain  that  you  have  reduced  one  of  its  fortl> 
iications. 

Paul  soon  felt  himself  in  this  condition :  not  one  of  his  auditors  could 
read;  to  give  them  books  of  religious  instruction  was  worse  than  use- 
less. To  have  spoken  to  them  of  salvation  effectually,  would-  have  re- 
squired  more  time  and  greater  powers  than  he  was  possessed  of;  he, 
.however,  endeavoured  to  call  their  attention  to  some  few  points,  and  the 
application  of  our  Lord's  divine  maxim,  of  "  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,"  appeared  to  be  the  enly  truth  which  he  could 
bring  them  generally  to  admit  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  Subjects  such  as  in- 
volve the  mysteries  of  religion,  including  the  nature  of  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  found  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  them  understand ;  he  saw  by  their  looks  of  dulness  and 
stupidity,  that  all  he  uttered  was  passing  over  them  as  clouds  almost  un- 
heeded ;  and  all  the  impression  that  he  made,  was  evidently  that  they 
thought  it  odd  a  stranger  should  take  so  much  trouble  to  talk  to  them, 
and  it  was  evident,  by  their  behaviour,  that  they  felt  some  portion  of 
respect  towards  him.  Leaving  the  party  to  continue  their  work  of 
destruction,  Paul  proceeded  over  the  heath  towards  the  straggling  cot- 
tages, which  formed  a  part  of  the  parish  in  which  he  then  was.  Some 
of  ^e  houses  were  of  exceeding  mean  apj>earance,  being-  built  of  what  is 
called  "wattle  and  dab,"  that  is,  with  stakes  and  wicker-work, . on 
which,  as  a  foundation,  mud  and  clay  is  plaistered,  the  whole  being  white- 
washed for  the  sake  of  appearance.     In  many  of  these  cottages  mach 
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misery  might  be  seen  ;  in  most  of  them,  few  articles  of  furniture  were  to 
be  found,  and  piles  of  peat  moss  and  billets  of  wood  arranged  about  the 
front,  gave  the  outsides  of  them  an  irregular  and  slovenly  appearance. 
Little  boys  and  girls,  some  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  all  with 
rough  matted  hair  and  sun-burnt  countenances,  were  running  about  in 
all  directions ;  on  one  door  sat  a  little  creature,  not  more  than  ten  years 
old,  dirty  and  ragged,  nursing  an  infant,  which  it  seemed  to  regard  with 
little  attention,  as  upon  a  stone  thrown  by  one  of  the  boys  playing  in 
the  road  falling  near  her,  she  ran  out  with  the  child  under  her  arm, 
which  she  dropped  by  the  way,  to  give  the  little  urchin  a  sound  boxing, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fight  was  got  up  between  the  two,  and  a  number 
of  children  collected  to  witness  the  afi&ay.  The  fight  was  carried  on 
pell  mell,  biting,  kicking,  scratching,  tearing  of  hair,  and  other  modes 
were  resorted  to,  till  at  last  the  girl's  mother  came  out  with  an  immense 
stake,  and  picking  up  her  child,  beat  the  nurse  into  the  house,  amid  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  the  boys.  At  the  onset  of  the  quarrel,  Paul  en- 
deavoured to  separate  the  combatants,  but  was  assailed  by  a  volley  of 
abuse  from  some  fellows  between  manhood  and  boyhood,  who  called  on 
him  not  to  spoil  the  sport,  and  openly  declared,  that  if  he  did  they 
would  fall  on  him.  After  the  fight  was  over,  one  of  them  addressed  his 
comrade,  offered  to  bet  a  pint  of  beer  that  the  girl  would  have  beaten, 
and  actually  called  out  to  her  mother  to  let  her  come  and  fight  it  out. 
This  led  to  an  altercation  between  the  woman  and  the  lads,  she  in  her 
turn  calling  them  all  the  ugly  names  she  could  think  of,  and  they  in 
theirs  saying  everything  they  could  to  irritate  her,  and  in  conclusion 
brought  her  out  to  infiict  summary  vengeance  upon  themselves  with  the 
same  stick  with  which  she  had  belaboured  her  daughter.  By  this  time, 
some  of  the  rabbit-catchers  had  returned,  and  one  of  the  men,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  husband  of  the  woman,  doffed  his  frock  and  flew  at 
the  fellow  who  appeared  most  officious  in  his  annoyance,  and  the  pair 
went  to  it  in  a  regular  manner,  as  if  it  had  been  a  scientific  display  at 
the  Fives  Court ;  above  twenty  rounds  were  fought,  and  in  the  end  the 
rabbit-catcher  was  taken  home  insensible,  and  the  gtoup  clustered  about 
the  door.  Paul  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  address  those  col- 
lected, and,  opening  his  Bible,  read  the  commandment,  '^  Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder,"  and  expatiated  upon  the  heinousness  of  violence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Most  High.  His  discourse  was  listened  to  with  attention  by 
some,  was  ridiculed  by  others,  but  by  the  major  part  was  received  with 
much  indifference.  After  an  affectionate  exhortation,  the  preacher 
turned  suddenly  from  the  scene  of  iniquity,  and  passed  onwards  towards 
the  fields.  On  passing  a  gate  by  the  comer  of  an  old  bam,  he  descried 
a  group  of  little  children  playing  with  much  apparent  earnestness  :  with- 
drawing to  such  a  situation  that  he  could  see  and  hear  without  being 
seen  himself,  Paul  was  determined  to  listen  to  their  conversation,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  draw  from  it  some  data  as  to  the  state  of  the  young 
generally.  There  were  about  a  dozen  children,  the  eldest  did  not  ap- 
pear nine  years  of  age;  one  of  them  had  a  firog  on  his  knees,  which  he 
was  blowing  up  to  an  enormous  size,  by  placing  a  piece  of  straw  in  a 
particular  part  of  its  body,  and  every  now  and  then  crying  out,  "  Who'll 
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buy  a  fat  calf?"  Upon  looking  round,  Paul  discovered  a  row  of  tenter- 
hooks had  been  placed  on  the  pales,  against  which  they  clustered,  pro- 
bably to  keep  children  from  climbing  over  them,  and  on  these  he  disco- 
vered different  portions  of  frogs  and  young  birds,  which  had  been  cut 
off,  and  found  that  the  children  were  playing  at  butchers :  "Who  wants  a 
leg  of  calf  ?"  said  the  little  fellow  who  had  fattened  his  so  adroitly  with 
his  blow-pipe,  "  I  do,"  said  another ;  "  how  much  ?"  "  Sixpence  a 
pound."  A  few  stones  were  then  given,  and  the  young  butchers  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  off  one  of  the  frog's  legs,  which  was  received  by  the  other 
with  apparent  satisfeiction.  The  remaining  part  of  the  frog  was,  after 
being  cut  out  in  joints,  placed  with  the  other  joints  on  the  tenter- 
hooks. Another  Httle  fellow  had  his  hands  full  of  clay,  which  he  had 
been  kneading  together,  and  very  deliberately  went  to  a  boy  who 
seemed  clerk  of  the  shambles,  and  purchased  a  quantity  of  loins  and 
legs,  and  having  put  his  clay  into  the  form  of  little  pies,  closed  them  up, 
and  called  out,  "  Here's  nice  pies,  sixpence  a  piece,"  and  strutted  to 
and  fro  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  London  pieman.  But  then  it  bethought 
him  that  his  pies  were  not  baked,  and  an  oven  was  presently  formed  in 
an  adjacent  bank,  and  the  clay  pies  were  placed  therein,  and  as  quickly 
drawn  out,  to.  be  retailed  among  the  company.  Paul  observed  the 
remains  of  more  than  one  bird's  nest,  and  it  was  evident  by  other  indi- 
cations, that  many  little  birds  had  been  thus  barbarously  dealt  with ; 
not  that  the  children  were  cruel,  but  that  they  were  thoughtless,  and 
that  they  were  children  of  Adam  and  in  a  fallen  state.  How  interest- 
ing was  their  little  colloquies,  barbarous  as  was  their  sport,  as  leading 
to  show  most  forcibly  how  the  monster,  who  roves  about,  and  eventually 
forfeits  his  life  upon  the  scaffold,  is  produced.  One  little  fellow  said, 
after  some  consultations  as  to  what  was  the  best  sport,  "  I  do  like  to 
see  my  father  kill  a  pig ;  but  the  best  fun  is,  to  see  the  fowls  fly  about 
without  their  heads.*  "  Another  one  centred  all  his  delight  in  pelting 
frogs  in  a  ditch,  and  every  one  seemed  filled  with  the  fell  spirit  of  mischief, 
because  they  had  not  been  taught  better.  Upon  Paul*s  sudden  appear- 
ance, all  took  to  their  heels,  and  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  shambles. 
In  vain  did  he  call  out  to  them  to  return ;  they  scampered  away  into 
the  adjacent  meadows,  and  left  the  traveller  pausing  and  wondering  at 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  "  No  wonder,'*  said  he,  "  that  our  prisons 
are  filled,  and  that  we  hear  of  the  brutal  atrocities  we  do  in  this  self- 
called  civilized  land.  This  is  the  education  poor  children  receive,  in- 
stead of  being  taught  the  way  to  life  eternal  through  a  crucified  Saviour. 
Is  not  this  also  a  heathen  land  ?  And  this  is  the  way  a  sabbath  is  spent, 
as  revolting  to  the  feelings  as  the  superstitious  sacrifices  and  self-immo- 
lations of  the  Hindoo  devotee,  and  calling  as  loudly  for  public  inter- 
ference. Well  did  he  then  come  to  the  conviction,  that  Sunday-school 
Education  was  the  fiist  thing  to  set  the  moral  engine  fairly  at  work ; — 
well  did  he  reflect  upon  the  inefficiency  of  preaching,  while  the  young 

*  Not  many  years  since,  some  children  played  killing  pigs  in  a  market  town 
in  SufTulk,  and  one  child  had  his  throat  cut,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  re« 
covered. 
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were  neglected ;  he  looked  upon  tihat  horde  of  little  barbarians,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  sheep-stealerSi  the  pugilists,  the  rabbtt-hunterSf 
and  the  butchers,  and  saw  the  cause  in  the  one  and  the  effect  in  the  other. 
And  he  felt  determined  within  himself  to  leave  no  means  untried,  to  place 
a  Sunday-school  in  the  heart  of  that  neglected  district,  and  to  establish 
in  it  a  Christian  church. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY    ELIZABETH    HAMILTON. 


No.  I. 

ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OP    THE    FACULTIES,    PERCEPTION    AND 
ATTENTION. 

To  discover  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  indeed  the  proper  object  of 
metaphysical  inquiry ;  but  few  philosophers  have  been  at  sufficient 
pains  to  discriminate  and  ascertain  the  different  degrees  of  certainty  that 
attend  their  discoveries.  With  all  that  is  speculative  or  conjectural 
upon  this  subject,  we  have  properly  no  concern ;  but  happily  for  us, 
we  may  derive  an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  that  is  true  and  certain 
by  means  of  reflection  and  observation. 

The  greatest  perfection  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  consists  in 
the  capability  of  exerting,  in  an  eminent  degree,  not  one  or  two  of  the 
faculties  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  us,  but  the  whole  of 
THESE  FACULTIES  ;  and  of  having  the  direction  given  to  this  exertion 
under  the  constant  influence  of  the  pious  and  benevolent  affections. 
This  is  the  perfection  after  which  we  ought  incessantly  to  labour ;  of 
this  perfection  it  has  pleased  the  Deity  to  give  us  an  example  in  him 
who,  in  compassion  to  our  infirmities,  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels,  that  is  to  say,  gave  us  not  an  example  of  perfection  beyond  the 
grasp  of  our  present  faculties  to  conceive,  or  of  our  present  powers  to 
imitate. 

In  the  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  we  behold  the  union  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man  in  their  most  exalted  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  doing  justice  either  to  his  example  or  his  precepts,  to 
keep  our  eye  fixed  on  one  part  of  the  character  while  we  neglect  the 
other.  His  precepts  and  example  were  never  at  variance.  While  he 
taught  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  improving  every  talent  with 
which  heaven  has  entrusted  us,  he  displayed  every  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  exerted  in  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue.  To  give  our  children 
such  a  partial  and  imperfect  Education  as  shall  render  them  inclined  to 
bury  their  talents  in  the  earth,  is  to  act  directly  contrary  to  the  com- 
mands of  him  who  gives  to  man  express  injunction  that  they  may  be 
occupied. 

Where  any  one  of  the  faculties  has  obtained  a  manifest  ascendency  to 
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the  detriment  of  the  rest,  the  character  will  be  imperfect,  unhappy  in 
itself,  and  useless  to  society.  This  irregular  shoot  is  sometimes  dig- 
nified by  ignorance  into  the  name  of  genius  ;  but  genius  is  not  the 
partial  vigour  of  a  single  faculty,  it  implies  the  possession  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  in  an  eminent  degree,  brought  to  bear  upon  a  par- 
ticular object.  The  new  combinations  which  genius  produces  either  in 
literature  or  the  arts,  are  the  production  of  vigorous  conception  and 
sound  judgment,  aided  by  the  creative  powers  of  imagination,  and  mo- 
delled by  taste.  Where  any  of  these  appear  to  be  wanting,  the  inven- 
tions of  genius  must  be  proportionably  defective ;  to  suppose  that  genius 
can  exist  without  them  is  absurd. 

In  order  to  cultivate  the  inteUectual  faculties  to  advantage,  we  ought 
to  accompany  nature  in  her  progress,  and  as  she  gradually  imfolds  the 
powers  of  tlie  mind,  we  shoidd  devote  ourselves  to  the  improvement  of 
each  faculty  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  presented.  Assuming  this  as  a 
principle,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  in  the  first  place  the  faculty  of 
PERCEPTION,  showing  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  from  its 
assiduous  cultivation,  and  the  very  great  disadvantages  that  accrue  from 
its  neglect. 

There  is  no  subject  more  curious  in  its  nature,  or  that  can  possibly 
be  more  universally  interesting,  than  the  manner  in  which  nature  ope- 
rates in  the  development  of  the  rational  faculties  of  man.  The  slowness 
of  the  progress  is  apt  to  excite  our  impatience,  while  in  fact  it  ought  to 
call  forth  our  highest  admiration.  Were  the  faculties  to  open  with  a 
rapidity  equal  to  our  wishes,  the  powers  of  the  mind  would  counteract 
each  otiier  in  such  a  manner  as  efiectually  to  prevent  their  ever  coming 
to  perfection.  By  attempts  to  cultivate  the  faculties  too  soon,  prodigies 
are  found,  a  species  of  forced  plants  which  rarely  come  to  true  maturity. 

Perception  is  a  word  derived  from  the  operation  of  but  one  of  the 
senses ;  but  in  an  extended  sense,  and  in  the  way  we  would  view  it,  it 
implies  the  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  through  all  the  organs  of 
sense.  The  organs  of  the  several  senses  are  then  the  inlets  of  percep- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  be  certain  before  we 
commence  our  operations  that  these  organs  be  sound. 

Every  science  which  the  human  mind  can  pursue ;  every  study  in 
which  it  can  engage,  demands  as  a  preliminary,  an  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects of  perception.  In  proportion  as  this  attention  has  been  rendered 
habitual  to  the  mind  from  the  earliest  stage  of  life,  will  the  rudiments 
of  science  be  easy,  and  the  progress  delightM.  A  child  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  pay  attention  to  its  perceptions,  has  received  from  the 
various  objects  of  sense  a  fund  of  ideas  which  are  ready  to  be  brought 
into  use,  and  these  by  the  power  of  association  assist  the  mind  in  form- 
ing new  conceptions.  Children,  who  either  through  the  reprehensible 
neglect  of  their  parents,  or  from  some  defect  in  their  original  conforma- 
tion, have  never  made  this  improvement  of  their  perceptive  faculties, 
are,  and  must  necessarily  be,  slow  in  comprehending  any  subject.  They 
want,  as  it  were,  the  first  link  of  the  chain,  and  have  nothing  whereon 
to  fasten  the  new  ideas  with  which  you  present  them. 

That  this  apparent  dulness  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  the  total 
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disiise  of  the  faculty  of  attention;  without  which,  though  the  five  senses 
be  possessed  in  full  perfection,  there  can  be  no  perception,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance,  that  when  such  children  have  their  perceptions 
quickened  by  attention,  this  apparent  stupidity  gradually  clears  away,  and 
the  intellectual  faculties  often  appear  strong  and  vigorous.  If,  however, 
children  of  this  description,  whose  perceptions  are  either  dull  by  na- 
ture, or  blunted  through  want  of  exercise,  and  who  have  consequently 
no  stock  of  ideas,  have  information  forced  upon  them,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  they  will  conceive  such  a  dislike  to  learning  as  will  make  them 
continue  dunces  for  ever. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  mother  who  has  never  assisted  her 
child  in  the  acquirement  of  a  single  idea  during  infancy,  expressing  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  its  learning  to  read.  As  soon  as  the  age  for  tasks 
arrive,  tasks  must  be  given,  or  the  child  is  lost.  Thus  is  an  invincible 
aversion  to  learning  often  inspired ;  while,  if  a  tenth  part  of  the  pains 
then  bestowed  had  been  given  at  a  more  early  period,  curiosity  would 
have  been  awakened,  and  the  mind  would  have  been  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  ftirther  instruction.  The  seed  that  is  to  bring  forth  a  hun- 
dred fold,  must  be  sown  in  good  and  prepared  ground. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  infant  faculties 
unfold.  It  is  probable,  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  capable  of  fixing  its 
eyes  upon  an  object,  it  acquires  some  idea  of  the  object  it  beholds.  This 
must  be  for  a  considerable  period  very  confused.  The  very  notion  of 
distance  being  one  that  is  acquired  by  the  mind,  and  not  the  natural 
consequence  of  sight.  To  a  child,  or  to  a  grown  person  bom  blind, 
and  who  has  by  an  operation  been  restored  to  sight,  every  object  ap- 
pears to  press  upon  the  eye  at  an  equal  distance.  Nor  is  it  till  expe- 
rience has  taught  the  contrary,  that  either  the  child  or  the  restored 
person  can  be  convinced  of  it.  This  acquired  perception  is  very  gra- 
dually attained,  and  probably  remains  imperfect  till  the  child  can  run 
about ;  nor  does  it  then  extend  to  distinct  objects,  few  children  of  ^ve 
or  six  years  old  being  capable  of  making  any  distinction  betwixt 
an  object  that  is  only  hdf-a-mile  from  those  that  are  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  people  brought  up  in  towns ; 
many  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London,  in  respect  to  the  perception  of 
the  distance  of  remote  objects,  remain  children  during  fife.  Conse- 
quently, when  a  child  of  ^Ye  or  six  months  old  fixes  its  attention  upon 
any  object,  it  ought  to  be  induced  to  view  it  at  every  different  degree  of 
distance ;  to  examine  it  near  and  look  at  it  afar  off.  And  thus  by  de- 
grees, ideas  of  perception  will  be  acquired.  By  some  pains  taken  to  fix 
these  ideas  in  the  mind  during  the  first  two  years  of  life,  many  fatal 
accidents  might  be  prevented. 

As  soon  as  the  sight  is  perfect,  a  child  must  be  led  to  behold  the 
objects  before  it.  But  it  is  not  till  capable  of  some  degree  of  attention, 
that  it  can  have  what  may  be  called  a  true  perception  of  the  object. 
This  faculty  of  attention  begins  to  display  itself  about  the  third  or  fourth 
month  ;  in  thriving  lively  children,  it  is  about  this  period  very  percep- 
tible. Delightful  is  it  to  observe  this  dawn  of  intellect  in  the  little  in- 
nocent ;  caught  by  some  lively  colour,  some  gay  appearance,  the  eye 
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fixes  in  eager,  though  short-lived  examination,  commonly  ending  in  a 
crow  of  delight.  The  tone  of  nature  ought  then  to  be  followed,  let  the 
little  creature  be  danced  and  tossed  about  till  both  you  and  it  are  tired ; 
but  when  again  its  grave  looks  denote  a  fixed  attention,  let  nonsense, 
I  beseech  you,  have  a  truce.  Let  the  eternal  bunch  of  keys  be  still, 
nor  endeavour  by  ill-judged  interruption  to  break  the  short  reverie ;  but 
rather  by  submitting,  if  possible,  the  object  of  attention  to  the  touch, 
giving  two  senses  the  opportunity  of  judging  instead  of  one.  At  two 
months  old,  a  child  is  evidently  capable  of  distinguishing  between  a 
white  ball  and  a  black  or  brown  one.  But  its  perceptions  must  have 
been  further  opened  before  it  can  observe  any  difierence  between  a  ball 
covered  with  white  leather,  and  one  of  ivory.  Every  distinction  which 
the  mind  can  make,  you  may  reckon  a  new  idea  acquired. 

It  is  in  a  mother's  power  to  multiply  their  ideas  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  also  unfortunately  in  the  power  of  a  foolish  nurse  to  re- 
tard the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  by  perpetually  interrupting  its 
attention.  A  child  that  is  much  danced  about  and  much  talked  to, 
by  a  very  lively  nurse,  has  many  more  ideas  than  one  that  is  kept  by  a 
silent  and  indolent  person.  A  nurse  should  be  able  to  talk  nonsense  in 
abundance ;  but  then  she  should  be  able  to  know  where  to  stop. 

By  injudicious  methods  a  nurse  may  destroy  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion, or  rather  that  of  attention  ;  and  therefore  the  parent  should  keep 
a  strict  guard  upon  her  conduct.  The  most  lively  infants  make  the 
most  early  display  of  attention,  and  would  no  doubt  continue  to  exert 
it  on  the  objects  of  perception,  if  they  were  not  injudiciously  diverted 
from  the  attempt. 

The  more  lively  the  flow  of  ideas,  the  more  strongly  is  the  mind  im- 
pelled to  increase  their  number ;  hence  proceeds  that  curiosity  so  re- 
markable in  children,  an  engine  more  powerful  in  the  hands  of  judicious 
parents  than  the  boasted  fUlcrum  of  the  Syracusian  philosopher.  To 
direct  their  curiosity  into  proper  channels  ought  to  be  the  increasing 
object  of  parental  care  from  the  dawn  of  intellect  till  its  maturity.  In 
early  infancy  it  must  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  acquirement  of  clear 
and  distinct  notions  of  the  objects  of  perception. 

As  soon  as  children  acquire  the  use  of  speech,  we  may  observe  their 
number  of  ideas  to  increase  with  astonishing  rapidity.  As  letters,  when 
arranged  upon  paper,  become  the  signs  of  words,  so  are  words  the  signs 
of  ideas  ;  and  as  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  letters,  we  must  learn  to 
associate  the  idea  of  the  sound  of  each  letter  with  the  written  character, 
so  in  acquiring  the  use  of  words,  we  must  associate  the  sound  of  each 
word  with  the  idea  it  is  meant  to  express.  When  we  give  a  due  degree 
of  consideration  to  this  curious  fact,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  num- 
ber of  words  which  a  child  at  three  years  old  has  acquired. 

Let  us  see  how  many  powers  of  the  mind  are  necessary  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  every  word  which  is  the  sign  of  a  distinct  idea.  There 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  distinct  perception  of  the  object,  which 
could  never  be  obtained  but  by  the  exertion  of  the  faculty  of  attention. 
Secondly,  it  must  have  an  object  of  conception.  Thirdly,  of  memory. 
Fourthly,  a  considerable  degree  of  judgment  must  have  been  exerted,  in 
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discriminating  the  particuUr  sound  expressive  of  the  idea ;  and  fifthly, 
that  sound  must  have  been  connected  with  the  idea  by  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation. Before  the  child  can  have  pronounced  the  words,  papa,  mam- 
ma, chair,  table,  with  appropriate  meaning,  all  this  intellectual  process 
must  have  been  gone  through.  How  absurd  is  it  then  to  imagine  that 
this  period  of  life  is  worthy  no  attention  ?  If  the  use  of  speech  be,  and 
to  me  it  appears  evident  that  it  is  a  means  of  facilitating  the  acquire- 
ment of  ideas,  some  pains  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  attainments  of  a 
distinct  articulation.  Children  are  greatly  assisted  in  this  process,  by 
teaching  them  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the  use  of  speech  distinctly,  to 
pronounce  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  is  seldom  thought  of  till 
children  are  taught  their  lessons,  their  articulation  is  seldom  distinct  till 
that  period ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  articulation  of  those  who 
never  learn  to  read  is  seldom  distinct  through  life. 

Some  children  appear  to  have  much  quicker  perceptions  than  others  ; 
where  this  faculty  appears  weak,  great  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  in-> 
vigorate  it.  The  mind  ought  to  be  won  to  the  examination  of  objects 
by  the  most  engaging  art,  nor  should  it  be  suiTered  to  rest  satisfied  with 
such  a  slight  and  superficial  survey  as  may  convey  a  Mse  impression. 
It  is  by  repeated  and  attentive  examination  that  children  learn  to  per- 
ceive the  £fierence  between  inanimate  objects  which  are  put  in  motion, 
and  animate  nature.  Without  some  pains  bestowed  in  teaching  this 
distinction,  children  either  learn  to  attach  ideas  of  animation  to  me- 
chanical motion,  or  of  insensibility  to  all  living  objects  that  are  inferior 
to  the  human  size  or  figure.  I  have  seen  a  child  afraid  of  the  wheels  of 
its  little  chaise,  when  it  saw  them  put  in  motion  ;  and  known  the  work 
of  a  great  clock,  or  the  striking  of  a  great  bell,  excite  emotions  of  ter- 
ror to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Had  the  perceptions  been  in  infancy 
exercised  in  examining  the  nature  of  objects,  these  false  ideas  could 
never  have  been  engendered. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  child  has  not  been  accustomed  to  examine 
living  objects,  and  made  sensible  that  everything  that  lives  has  sen- 
sation, it  may,  and  very  often  does,  amuse  itself  with  torturing  living 
animals,  till  habits  of  cruelty  are  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind. 

So  nicely  interwoven  are  the  moral  feelings  and  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  man,  that  it  is  impossible  effectually  to  improve  the  one  while 
the  other  is  neglected  or  destroyed.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  we  lay  the  foundation  of  that  quick  discernment  which  is 
equally  necessary  in  acquiring  just  notions  of  things,  and  in  discovering 
the  true  path  of  moral  rectitude.  By  the  neglect  of  these  faculties,  we 
not  only  enfeeble  the  understanding,  but  lay  the  foundation  of  those 
false  associations  which  extend  their  baneful  influence  to  the  affections 
of  the  heart. 

As  it  is  by  means  of  attention  only  that  the  perceptions  can  be  im- 
proved, the  next  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  that  im- 
portant factdty  of  the  human  mind.  This  will  be  followed  by  others  on 
conception^  association^  judgment^  imagination,  taste^  abstraction,  refiec^ 
tion^  and  reason. 
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PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  EXERCISE. 

[The  following  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  made  some  years  ago  by  a  prac- 
tical teacher  in  a  common  day-school  of  about  eighty  pupils,  and  has  its 
value  both  to  parent  and  teacher.] 

One  exercise  which  I  introduced  into  my  school  during  the  winter,  and 
which  I  found  to  he  an  exercise  of  very  great  importance,  consisted  in 
incorporating — framing,  as  we  call  it,  words  into  sentences.  My  ac^ 
count  of  it  is  rather  long,  hut  I  hope  it  will  not  he  found  tedious. 

I  was  in  the  hahit  of  dictating,  or  giving  out  to  my  pupils,  each  hav- 
ing his  slate,  a  set  of  words  which  they  were  required  to  write  down. 
I  dictated  very  slowly,  that  all  might  have  ample  time.  When  the  dic- 
tation was  completed,  they  were  required  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
so  putting  them  into  sentences  of  their  own  construction,  that  they 
would  make  sense  as  parts  of  these  sentences. 

Suppose  the  words  dictated  or  given  out  by  me  were  apples,  com, 
moon,  hat,  gold,  red ;  and  suppose  they  were  required  to  incorporate 
them  into  sentences,  the  following  might  he  the  result  of  the  efforts  to 
some  very  young  pupil : — 

Apples  are  good  to  eat.  A  new  hat. 

Corn  grows  and  is  ground  into  flour.     Gold  is  yellow. 
The  bright  moon  shines.  A  piece  of  red  cloth. 

Another  would  probably  say  more  ;  perhaps  his  list  would  read  thus : — 

I  am  very  fond  of  apples.  Money  is  made  of  gold  and  silver  and 

My  father  rises  com.  copper. 

Some  hats  are  made  of  wool.       A  soldier^s  coat  is  made  of  red  cloth. 

Sometimes  I  gave  them  a  much  larger  list  than  this,  and  required  them 
to  select  a  number  such  as  they  chose,  and  frame  them  in.  I  have 
sometimes  given  out  twenty  or  thirty  words,  and  required  them  to  select 
seven  of  those  which  appeared  to  them  most  interesting. 

In  other  instances  I  have  required  all  those  who  preferred  to  do  so,  to 
select  some  favourite  word,  and  relate  on  their  slates  a  story  about  it ; 
spending  their  whole  time  on  that  singular  word  and  their  story.  I 
have  in  this  way  occasionally  drawn  out  quite  a  long  story  from  a  hoy 
who  at  first  thought  he  could  do  nothing  at  all. 

I  recollect  in  particular  having  given  out  on  a  certain  occasion  the 
word  bee  among  the  rest.  One  of  my  boys,  scarcely  more  than  ten 
years  of  age,  immediately  wrote  a  long  account  of  an  adventure  in  a 
meadow  with  a  nest  of  humble  bees. 

Another  mode  of  this  exercise,  still  more  interesting  to  some  of  my 
older  pupils,  consisted  in  framing  as  many  of  the  words  of  the  list  as 
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they  could  into  a  single  sentence  or  verse.     I  have  found  half  a  dozen, 
or  even  more  words,  crowded  into  two  or  three  lines  across  the  slate. 

This  exercise,  in  its  varied  forms  and  diversities,  was  one  of  the  best 
I  ever  introduced  into  my  school ;  it  both  interested  my  pupils  and  was 
a  source  of  much  instruction.  I  have  sometimes  wondexed  that  it  is 
not  oilener  introduced  by  teachers.  Its  advantages,  among  others,  are 
the  following : — 

It  is  novel.  Children,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  always  fond  of  some- 
thing new :  they  soon  get  tired  of  their  old  school  exercises,  as  they  do 
of  their  old  playthings.  A  new  exercise  now  and  then,  though  it  were 
in  its  own  nature  no  better  than  the  old,  would  in  reality  be  more  valu- 
able, simply  from  its  novelty. 

It  teaches  spelling.  The  pupil,  in  writing  down  his  words,  is  ex- 
pected to  spell  them  correctly  ;  indeed  I  sometimes  made  this  a  part  of 
the  exercises,  after  going  round  from  scholar  to  scholar,  and  examining 
the  slates,  or  requesting  them  to  bring  them  to  me  for  examination.  In 
this  way,  more  real  practical  knowledge  of  spelling  was  probably  ac- 
quired in  a  lesson  of  six  words,  than  is  son^etimes  gained  by  a  whole 
page  of  words  arranged  in  columns  and  learned  by  rote. 

It  is  a  capital  exercise  in  defining.  This,  indeed,  was  the  leading 
object.  No  child  can  practise  in  this  way  without  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  words,  especially  of  the  words  as- 
signed for  the  exercise ;  and  since  we  have  but  few  text  books  for  de- 
fining, this  is  the  best  exercise  I  am  acquainted  with  for  a  substitute. 

It  is  a  good  exercise  in  writing.  I  have  known  children  become  to- 
lerable writers,  merely  by  writing  on  their  slates.  In  any  event,  this 
exercise  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  in  this  respect. 

It  may  frimish  a  reading  lesson.  It  was  customary  with  me  to  re- 
quire my  pupils  to  read  their  sentences  thus  named.  One  great  diffi- 
culty— perhaps  the  greatest  in  teaching  the  young  to  read — is,  that  they 
do  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author's  meaning.  Even  when  they 
appear  to  understand  him,  they  fall  very  short  of  his  meaning ;  but 
this  difficulty  is  obviated,  when  they  form  their  own  lessons.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise,  then,  that  they  understand  them ;  they  must  enter  into 
their  spirit,  and  if  so  they  will  read  them  properly. 

And  often  have  I  been  told  by  my  teachers, — ^how  often  have  I  told 
my  pupils  the  same  thing, — that  the  great  rule  in  reading,  is  to  read  as 
we  talk.  But  it  is  a  hard  task  to  read  the  language  of  others  as  we 
would  talk  it,  because,  after  all,  it  is  not  our  own  language,  but  that  of 
another.  Here  the  language,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  the  pupil's 
own,  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  read  it  as  he  would  talk  it.  In- 
deed most  pupils  will  be  apt  to  do  so  as  far  as  I  have  observed.  Mine 
certainly  were. 

Again,  it  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  composition.  No  where,  perhaps, 
do  the  majority  of  teachers  mistake  more  than  in  the  art  of  composition. 
They  seem  often  to  expect  the  pupil  to  have  thought  on  subjects  which 
are  wholly  beyond  his  capacity.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  required  to 
.write  on  abstract  subjects,  as  good  manners,  early  rising,  beauty,  riches, 
and  the  like  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  pupils  so  often  dread  the  task. 
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I  neret  knew  a  child  that  might  not  be  led  into  the  habit  of  com- 
posing with  the  utmost  ease,  provided  he  commenced  right ;  indeed, 
so  fer  from  having  a  dread  of  the  exercise,  I  believe  most  of  the  young, 
with  suitable  management  and  encouragement,  would  be  very  fond  of  it. 

In  the  case  which  here  led  to  these  remarks,  I  almost  always  found 
my  pupils  pleased  with  the  idea  of  writing  something  of  their  own,  al- 
though they  were  not  always,  it  is  true,  equally  pleased  to  exhibit  it  to 
the  whole  school.  Nor  was  this  insisted  on.  How  they  would  have 
regarded  the  exercise,  had  I  told  them  that  one  principal  object  I  had 
in  view  in  requiring  it,  was  to  teach  them  composition,  I  do  not  know ; 
perhaps  I  should  have  frightened  them  by  a  name  which-,  by  some  means 
or  other,  is  to  the  young  almost  odious. 

It  may  be  made  an  exercise  in  geography.  We  have  only  to  give  out 
suitable  words,  such  as  China,  Turkey,  Madagascar,  and  encourage  them 
to  tell  us  all  they  know,  or  can  learn  about  these  places,  and  then  it 
becomes,  in  effect,  a  lesson,  often  a  very  use^l  one,  in  this  essential 
branch  of  education. 

The  same  is  true  of  several  other  things.  By  giving  out  the  names 
of  distinguished  men  or  women,  as  Alfred,  Alexander,  Howard,  Buona- 
parte, &c.,  or  of  curious  animals,  plants,  or  minerals,  you  may  at  the 
same  time  be  doing  something  in  the  departments  of  history,  biography, 
or  culture  of  botany,  mineralogy,  and  the  other  branches  of  natuial 
science ;  at  least  the  exercises  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the  various 
sciences  I  have  named,  and  will  lead  to  frimish  the  keys  to  them. 

There  are  several  other  important  advantages  resulting  from  this  ex- 
ercise ;  one  is,  that  it  may  be  used  in  school  to  fiU  up  the  otherwise 
vacant  moments.  Such  moments  frequently  occur.  Children,  for  the 
time,  seem  to  have  little  to  do,  and  are  despirited  or  inclined  to  go  to 
play.  In  this  or  any  other  emergency  you  can  easily  arrest  their  atten- 
tion, and  furnish  them  with  pleasing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  useftil  em- 
ployment. To  do  this,  all  must,  it  is  true,  have  slates ;  but  I  consider  a 
slate  as  necessary  to  every  pupil  as  a  spelling-book,  and  much  more  so ; 
and  for  several  of  the  latter  years  of  my  teaching,  if  parents  would  not 
furnish  their  children  with  slates,  I  bought  and  gave  them  to  them. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  it  improves,  in  a  most  harmonious  and 
happy  manner,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Memory  is  not  in  this 
case,  as  it  too  commonly  is  in  a  school  exclusively  cultivated,  they  are 
required  to  reflect,  compare,  and  judge.  Especially  does  it  improve  the 
faculty  of  judging  :  this  is,  perhaps,  its  highest  recommendation. 

Lastly,  it  develops,  in  a  most  wonderfrd  manner,  the  peculiar  habits 
and  tastes  of  each  individual.  We  hear  much  said,  and  justly  too,  of 
the  importance- of  having  an  instructor  understand  fully  the  characters 
of  his  pupils.  Now  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  accomplish  this  object 
so  well  as  the  foregoing  exercises.  It  discovers  at  once  the  leading 
propensities  or  characteristic  traits  of  each  pupil.  I  mean  if  you  intro- 
duce and  manage  the  exercise  properly,  otherwise  you  may  defeat  the 
whole  intention  of  it. 

If  it  be  asked  how  this  exercise  discovers  so  remarkably  the  character 
of  the  child,  I  reply,  by  showing  on  what  topics  his  thoughts  dwell  with 
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most  pleasure.  It  is  curicms,  indeed,  to  see  in  what  manner  pupils  will 
select  from  a  list,  say  of  fifty  words,  embracing  every  variety.  Some 
will  always  select  names  of  qualities  or  properties,  as  sweet,  green,  or 
hot ;  others  always  select  number,  or  quantity,  or  amount ;  others  wiU 
select  topics  still  different.  But  their  leading  traits  of  character  will  be 
still  better  known  by  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  various  topics. 
Boys  of  an  enterprising  or  aspiring  character  will  not  only  choose  the 
name  of  some  distinguishing  warrior  or  traveller,  but  recount  more  or 
less  of  his  glorious  deeds.  Others,  who  are  benevolently  inclined,  though 
they  select  even  the  same  name,  will  relate  his  deeds  of  benevolence ; 
others,  still  trained  to  the  love  of  money,  or  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites,  are  very  apt  to  drag  into  their  little  stories  something  that 
savours  of  rich  eating  or  drinking,  or  of  property. 

Since  I  have  spoken  of  conducting  this  exercise  in  a  proper  mariner, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  I  would  always  endeavour  to  manage  it, 
as  to  how  the  pupils  regard  it  as  a  favour,  and  not  as  a  task.  To  this 
end  it  must  not  be  too  long  continued,  especially  at  first.  It  is  always 
better  to  leave  off  a  little  earlier,  than  not  to  return  to  the  same  fare  with 
a  good  appetite.  Nor  is  it  well  to  be  too  critical  at  first,  especially  with 
the  exertions  of  the  timid  or  difiident.  By  over  or  rough  criticism,  I 
have  sometimes  so  far  discouraged  beginners  in  this  exercise,  that  they 
never  completely  recovered  from  the  injury. 

Indeed  all  exercises  in  a  school,  of  whatever  ,nature  they  may  be,  re- 
quire in  the  teacher  a  large  fund  of  good  plain  sense.  No  male  or  female 
teacher  can  take  up  any  plan  or  method  whatever  from  another  person, 
and  introduce  it  into  »  school,  and  render  it  permanently  useful,  without 
certain  modifications  or  restrictions  to  adapt  it  to  their  own  peculiar 
position.  There  is  no  method  of  teaching  any  branch  in  the  world 
which  wiU  always  apply  to  the  circumstances  of  all  schools.  It  has 
been  said,  that  a  coat  properly  cut  and  made  will  fit  anybody ;  but 
if  this  is  obviously  imtrue,  how  much  more  untrue  is  it,  that  particular 
plans  and  methods  of  teaching  are  adapted  to  all  schools.  For  myself, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  exercise  which  I  have  here  described,  and 
which  I  deem  a  highly  important  one,  would  be  of  exceeding  great  value, 
or  at  least  some  of  its  features,  to  all  teachers  who  would  enter  ftdly 
into  its  spirit.  Here  is  one  great  secret  of  many  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  the  method  itself  which  does  the  good  so  much,  as  the 
spirit  of  him  who  adopts  it ;  and  where  a  teacher  has  a  proper  spirit,  and 
is  truly  spirited,  he  may  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  methods  in  them- 
selves quite  inferior,  as  well  as  by  antiquated  or  inferior  school  books 
and  plans  for  discipline. 


[Much  do  we  wish  that  some  of  our  scholastic  teachers  would  be 
equally  communicative  with  the  writer  of  this  article.  We  need  not 
point  out  the  advantages  to  the  art  of  teaching,  if  practical  men  would 
give  their  experience  to  the  public.  There  is  no  man,  however  poor  his 
means,  or  even  his  intellect  may  be,  but  has  stumbled  on  some  good 
things  in  its  exertions.  But  alas,  there  is  a  selfish  jealousy  among  too 
many  members  of  the  scholastic  profession,  which  lead  them  to  keep 
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their  knowledge  to  themselves.  If  it  be  just  to  hold  the  man  culpable 
who,,  having  (Uscovered  a  specific  for  a  mortal  disease,  keeps  it  to  him- 
self, or  uses  it  only  to  accumulate  riches,  how  much  more  culpable  must 
he  be  who  withholds  from  society  that  information  which  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  mental  disease,  ignorance,  or  the  great  moral  malady — 
vice. — Ed.] 


PRACTICE  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


TEACHING   PUPILS    TO    THINK. NO.  II.    SPELLING. 


We  have  no  very  strong  objection  to  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
teaching  spelling,  which  consists  in  requiring  the  pupil  to  commit  to 
memory  a  certain  number  of  words  or  columns  of  words,  and  be  able  to 
repeat  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the  teacher,  provided  the  matter  is  not 
suiFered  to  rest  here.  We  have  seen  a  few  who  were  made  good  spellers 
in  this  way  ;  but  there  was  no  thinking  necessarily  connected  with  the 
process ;  and  though  the  individuals  to  whom  we  refer  have  spelled 
well  all  their  lives  long,  I  have  never  known  one  whose  mental  powers, 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  not  injured  in  a  slight  degree  by  it. 

Now  there  are  methods  of  teaching  spelling  which  employ  and  culti- 
vate the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  taak  the  memory, 
which  if  they  do  not  make  an  individual  a  better  speller,  do  at  least 
make  him  a  more  useful  citizen.  They  teach  him  to  attend,  observe, 
reflect,  compare,  and  judge^  as  well  as  to  remember.  Among  these 
methods  we  may  mention  the  following  : — 

1.  Giving  them  spelling  lessons  accompanied  with  definitions.  These 
lessons  may  be  selected,  either  from  a  dictionary  or  a  definition  spelling- 
book.  The  mere  circumstance  of  requiring  a  pupil  to  commit  to 
memory  a  column  of  words  which  are  defined,  has  its  advantages  ;  and 
this,  too,  though  the  definition  may  be  very  inadequate  or  incomplete. 
Many  a  pupil  will  associate  some  of  these  definitions  with  the  words  to 
which  they  respectively  belong,  though  not  required  to  do  it.  And 
these  definitions  will  not  only  remain  associated  in  his  memory  with 
the  words,  but  will  lead  him,  from  time  to  time,  to  reflection. 

2.  There  are  advantages  to.  be  derived  firom  spelling  words  firom  sen- 
tences, either  of  prose  or  poetry.  It  leads  to  more  thought — rather 
more — than  the  mere  committing  to  memory  of  columns  of  words,  arbi- 
trarily arranged.  It  may  be  well,  in  some  instances,  to  require  a  pupil 
to  spell,  at  once,  a  whole  sentence,  provided  its  length  is  only  moderate. 
iSome  teachers  make  it  a  practice  to  teach  their  older  classes  to  spell  by 
pronouncing  words  to  them  firom  their  reading  lesson.  This  is  one  form 
of  applying  the  foregoing  principle. 

3.  One  mediod  of  eliciting  thought  is  by  classifying  the  words  of  a 
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spelling  lesson.    Thus,  one  lesson  may  consist  of  the  names  of  flowers 
another  of  fishes ;  another  of  trees  ;  anotiber  of  fruits,  &c, 

4.  As  we  have  no  book  to  aid  the  teacher  in  pursuing  the  last  me- 
fihod,  it  involves,  necessarily,  another  method  of  teaching,  which  is  still 
better.  We  allude  to  the  dictation  of  words.  The  teacher,  or  a  moni- 
tor, slowly  dictates  a  lesson  either  from  memory  or  books — but  for  want 
of  suitable  books,  usually  from  memory — and  each  pupil  writes  it  down. 
This  may  be  done  either  on  slates  or  paper ;  but  slates,  for  obvious 
reasons,  are  the  best.  These  words,  thus  written  down,  as  the  teacher 
pronounces  them  slowly,  are  to  be  corrected  by  the  pupil ;  for  which 
purpose,  he  may  resort  to  memory  and  reflection,  or  to  both  of  these 
and  a  dictionary.  Indeed  they  should  never  be  presented  to  the  teacher, 
as  correct,  till  a  dictionary  has  been  consulted. 

5.  Another  and  still  better  method  of  teaching  spelling  is  by  dictat-* 
ing  a  number  of  interesting  words,  and  then  requiring  the  pupil  to  in- 
corporate them  into  sentences.  This  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  former 
number.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  while  it  embraces  all 
the  advantages  of  the  preceding  method,  it  demands  additional  attention 
to  the  sense,  especially  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  pronunciation 
of  many  words  whose  orthography  is  entirely  diflerent.  Thus,  if  the 
teacher  dictates  the  word,  which  according  to  its  various  definitions,  is 
spelled  vain,  vein,  or  vane,  the  pupil  will  naturally  exercise  his  thinking 
powers,  in  determining  which  of  them  to  incorporate  into  his  sentence  ; 
whether  to  say,  *  The  vane  of  the  church  is  blown  down,'  or  *  The  blood 
in  my  veins,'  or  *  He  is  a  vain  fellow  ;*  or  whether  to  write  them  all. 
And  he  will  especially  be  on  the  look  out  against  misplacing  the  words, 
and  saying,  *  He  is  a  vein  fellow,*  or  *  The  vein  of  the  church.* 

6.  Simple  composition — ^letter  writing,  &c. — conducted  under  the 
general  oversight  of  the  teacher,  is  also  a  very  valuable  exercise,  were 
it  only  for  the  sake  of  making  us  practically  acquainted  with  ortho- 
graphy. Some  have  supposed  that  the  daily  practice  of  writing  down 
our  thoughts,  under  the  eye  and  with  the  friendly  aid  and  suggestions 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  a  dictionary,  would,  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
school  years,  render  us  perfect  in  orthography  and  grammar,  without 
any  special  lessons  on  the  subject.  There  are  more  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  than  may,  at  first  view,  be  supposed.  A  great  deal  may  be 
done,  in  this  way,  at  any  rate ;  how  much,  we  do  not  so  well  know  till 
experiments  have  been  made  more  faithftdly  and  perseveringly. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  many  methods  of  teaching  spelling  which 
raise  the  exercise  a  grade  above  parrot  work — the  mere  exercise  of  the 
memory.  There  are  many  other  methods  and  plans,  which,  though 
mechanical,  are  useful  in  rendering  spelling  exercises  interesting. 

One  of  these  is  simultaneous  spelling.  A  word  having  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  teacher,  the  whole  class  spell  it  as  with  one  voice. 

Another  is  to  spell  the  word,  by  syllables.  Thus,  if  the  word  be 
parent,  the  pupil  at  the  head  says,  p-a  pa  ;  the  next  says,  r-e-n-t  rent, 
parent. 

Another  and  still  more  perfect  plan  for  securing  the  attention  of  a 
class,  is  by  requiring  each  to  spell  only  a  single  letter.     Thus,  if  the 
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word  be  management,  the  first  pupil  says  m,  the  second  a,  the  third  n, 
the  fourth  says  man ;  the  fifth  says  a,  the  sixth  g,  the  seventh  e,  the 
eighth,  pronounces  age  ;  and  so  on. 

We  have  seen  all  these  methods  adopted  in  schools  daily,  and  with 
excellent  effects.  The  latter,  especially,  we  deem  exceedingly  valuable. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  pursue  it  unless  every  pupS  of  the  class 
Jias  rendered  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  orthography  of  the  word, 
and  unless  he  gives  the  most  exact  attention. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

In  the  pre&ce  to  Newcomb's  First  Question  Book,  prepared  for  Sab- 
bath-schools, we  find  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  teaching 
little  children,  which  though  primarily  intended  for  the  teachers  of  Sab- 
bath-schools, are  nevertheless  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  who  are  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  young,  whether  as  parents 
or  teachers.  The  following  is  on  the  importance  of  gaining  the  pupils' 
confidence. 

"  Kindness  of  feeling  and  a  winning  manner  are  important  requisites 
in  a  teacher  of  little  children.  When  a  teacher  has  acquired  the  confi- 
dence and  won  the  affections  of  his  little  charge,  he  has  gained  an  im- 
portant point.  Unless  he  succeeds  in  this,  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  he  will  have  any  success  in  this  work.** 

Mr.  N.  alludes,  in  one  place,  to  what  he  calls  a  very  great  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  instruction  of  little  children  ;  and  speaks  of  it  as  exten- 
sively prevalent.  It  is  so ;  and  is  as  lamentable  as  prevalent.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  N.  on  this  point  are  deeply  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  parent, 

**  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ability  of  the  instructor 
must  be  graduated  by  the  age  of  the  pupil ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  the  smaller  children  are  assigned  to  the  least  competent 
teachers.  A  greater  error  than  this  cannot  well  be  imagined.  The 
most  important  period  in  the  Education  of  a  child  is  when  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  first  begin  to  be  deve- 
loped. It  is  then  that  the  formation  of  character  begins  ;  and  what  is 
done  wrong  at  that  period,  must  be  undone  before  subsequent  efforts 
can  be  very  successful.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  in  the 
whole  business  of  instruction,  as  to  communicate  an  idea  to  the  mind  of 
a  little  child ;  and  shall  we  leave  this  task  to  the  most  inexperienced 
teachers  ?  As  well  might  the  mechanic  entrust  the  most  intricate  piece 
of  mechanism  to  the  uninitiated  apprentice.** 

The  following  suggestions  on  too  much  tasking  the  memory  with  that 
which  is  not  understood  are  also  of  great  importance.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Mr.  N.  does  not  assume  the  position  that  there  should  be 
no  committing  to  memory  of  that  which  is  not  understood,  but  only  that 
we  ought  not  to  make  it  a  chief  object  to  "  lay  up  **  in  the  memory  for 
"  fiiture  use.** 
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"  Another  error  in  the  instruction  of  children,  is  to  make  it  the  chief 
object  to  communicate  knowledge  for  their  future  use.  This  has  pro- 
duced the  system  of  tedious  exercises  of  memory.  And  to  this  source 
might  probably  be  traced  the  settled  dislike  which  children  have  some- 
times manifested  towards  excellent  compendiums  of  religious  truth  and 
scientific  knowledge.  They  have  been  required  to  commit  to  memory 
that  which  conveyed  no  intelligible  ideas  to  their  understandings.  Thus, 
the  food  which  was  designed  to  impart  strength,  has  become  nauseous 
to  their  taste,  because  they  could  not  digest  it. 

**  Now  the  main  object  of  early  instruction  should  be  to  affect  the 
heart.  We  are  required  to  train  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
What  then  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  our  first  object  should  be  to 
lead  them  into  the  way  ?  If  they  do  not  enter  the  way,  how  can  they 
be  trained  up  in  it  ?  If  this  position  is  correct,  the  knowledge  to  be 
communicated  to  little  children  should  be  selected  with  special  reference 
to  its  tendency  to  produce  religious  impressions,  and  to  promote  amia- 
ble and  lovely  dispositions  of  heart.  It  is  true  that  mental  cultivation 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of;  but  it  should  be  made  subservient  to  this 
first  great  object :  and  all  the  ^iculties  should  be  developed  together. 
The  memory  should  not  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  under- 
standing, nor  the  understanding  at  the  expense  of  the  memory. 

"  Children  must  be  taught  to  think,  or  they  will  never  become  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  information  for  themselves  ;  and  they  must  be  taught 
to  remember,  or  they  cannot  retain  what  they  learn.  But  little  children 
are  constantly  surrounded  with  objects  calculated  to  excite  inquiry,  and 
exercise  their  minds  ;  so  that,  for  several  years  after  they  begin  to  learn, 
very  little  additional  excitement  is  requisite  to  produce  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  mental  development  as  will  be  safe  either  for  mind  or  body." 

The  teacher  of  little  children  is  reminded  that  their  minds  move  in  a 
very  narrow  circle,  and  that  he  who  would  produce  an  effect  on  their 
minds  must  not  overlook  this  great  truth.     He  observes : — 

"  Ideas  which  appear  perfectly  simple  to  the  mature  understanding, 
may  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  juvenile  mind.  -Hence  the 
teacher  should  repeat  and  illustrate,  over  and  over,  until  he  perceives 
that  tlie  truth  is  apprehended.  And  his  illustrations  must  be  drawn 
from  objects  which  are  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  For  example, 
the  sailing  of  a  vessel  upon  the  ocean  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  life  ; 
but  it  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  mind  of  a  child  who  never 
saw  a  ship,  and  who  has  no  definite  idea  of  sailing.  Or,  an  illustration 
drawn  firom  husbandry  would  be  like  an  unknown  tongue  to  a  child  who 
had  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  a  city  or  a  town." 

.  We  have  one  more  quotation  from  the  same  writer,  second  in  im- 
portance to  none  that  we  have  made.  We  bespeak  for  it  the  most  care- 
ful attention.  Mankind  are  prone  to  extremes;  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  there  is  not,  at  the  present  day,  a  strong  and  very  general 
tendency  to  the  extreme  here  alluded  to  in  teaching  the  young  both 
verbally  and  by  means  of  books. 

*'  Instruction  may  be  so  simple  and  easy  as  to  be  insipid,  even  to  a 
child.     The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  the  exercise  of  its  facul- 
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ties,  and  the  overcoming  of  difficultias,  impart  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
If,  therefore,  the  lessons  of  children  are  entirely-free-  from  diificultieSy  • 
and  so  easy  as  to  require  scarcely  any  effort  of  mind,  we  lose  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  in  our  work.     The  lessons  of  children  should  not  he 
so  difficult  as  to  discourage  effort,  nor  so  simple  as  to  prevent  it." 


THE  MOTHER'S  TREASURY. 


MATERNAL  SOCIETIES. 

[Under  this  title  we  intend  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  our  Magazine,  in  which 
will  be  found  advice  to  mothers  in  the  teaching  and  training  of  their  offspring, 
and  '*  hints  "  concerning  school  Education,  nursery-maids,  governesses,  ser- 
vants, and  books  ;  and  vfe  particularly  request  the  co-operation  of  mothers, 
and  their  correspondence. — Ed.] 

Maternal  influence  is  acknowledged  by  l^slators,  philosophers,  and 
divines,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  give  character  to  na- 
tions, as  well  as  to  individuals.  This  truths  so  generally  allowed  both 
through  history  and  experience,  ought,  we  think,  to  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce all  who  value  the  interests  of  society  or  themselves,  to  inquire  how 
this  influence  can  be  made  the  most  of;  and  if  there  are  not  ways  and 
means  to  be  made  available  to  render  a  mother  the  first  and  best  agent 
in  Education,  as  she  seems  to  be  designed  by  divine  providence. 

All  mothers  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  offspring.  All  would 
wish  to  *'  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  that  when  he  is  old 
he  shall  not  depart  from  it."  Few  but  would  feel  thankful  for  any  ad- 
vice that  would  assist  them  in  this  important  object.  Yet  there  are  few 
that  think  it  necessary  to  bestow  much  attention  upon  the  principle  of 
Education.  Few  mothers,  were  they  examined  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  they  brought  up  their  children,  would  be  able  to  give  satis&^tory 
reasons  for  their  modes  of  treatment ;  And  why  is  this  ?  because  it  is  the 
custom  to  let  Education  take  its  course  ;  because  it  is  not  the  &shion  to 
study  human  nature ;  because  the  mother  knows  little  of  her  child's 
mental  or  moral  constitution,  and  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  to  inquire. 
In  the  earliest  periods,  how  often  is  the  child  the  victim  of  its  own  self- 
will  ;  how  often  is  it  the  plague  of  the  whole  household ;  how  often  is 
it  the  cause  of  contention  between  parents ;  how  often  is  it  the  cause  of 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights.  And  why  ?  simply  because  its 
mother  has  not  acquired  the  art  of  government ;  and  because  she  is  ig- 
norant of  the  principles  upon  which  Education  should  be  carried  out. 
Thus  the  child  is  sent  to  a  Boarding-school  at  an  early  age,  and  too 
often  is  its  treatment  little  improved.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  study 
its  character ;  it  is  too  difficult  a  task  to  reform  its  bad  habits  ;  it  is  too 
late  to  infix  great  principles  of  action ;  and  its  heart  is  grown  too  hard 
to  be  softened  by  any  of  the  legerdemain  processes  of  Boarding-school 
Education.  The  child  comes  home  at  the  holidays ;  the  mother,  still 
ignorant  of  right  principles^  cannot,  by  examination,  ascertain  the  pro- 
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giess  of  her  oifspring.  She  knows  not  how  to  bring  oat  the  mind  of 
her  child  ;  she  never  thinks  of  inquiring  as  to  what  means  have  been 
employed  for  its  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  development ;  and  if 
those  means  are  the  best  that  might  have  been  employed.  In  short, 
ignorance,  distressing  woftd  ignorance  concerning  Education  in  all  its 
particulars,  renders  her  incaps^le  of  performing  that  high  office  towards 
her  offspring,  with  which  she  is  invested  bo^  by  nature,  conscience, 
and'  revelation. 

Mothers  must  be  taught.  But  how  are  they  to  be  taught  ?  They 
must  teach  themselves.  How  ?  They  must  unite.  In  short,  they  must 
form  societies  ;  they  must  meet  together ;  read,  talk,  discuss,  collect  in- 
formation of  every  kind  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  health,  the 
intellect,  or  the  moral  powers  of  their,  offspring.  They  must  make  the 
art  of  family  government  their  study ;  obtain  the  secret  of  moral  con- 
trol ;  learn  how  to  teach  self-denial ;  how  to  enforce  discipline.  How 
to  teach  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons.  What  home  instruction  ought 
to  be ;  what  school  instruction  ought  to  be.  What  Education  is  being 
received  by  their  children  through  servants,  play-mates,  or  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  local  situation ;  by  books  collaterally  read,  by 
conversation,  and  by  the  thousand  other  matters  forming  the  atmosphere 
of  a  child  in  its  early  years. 

The  Americans  have  what  are  called  Maternal  Societies  ;  unions  of 
mothers  who  desire  to  improve  the  rising  generation.  At  certain  times 
social  meetings  are  held,  when  the  subject  of  Education  forms  the  con- 
versation of  the  evening.  Mothers  relate  what  they  have  experienced 
in  their  labours  with  their  little  ones  ;  point  out  the  mistakes  diey  have 
made,  or  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labour.  Some,  perhaps, 
bring  to  the  meeting  a  few  written  observations  concerning  teaching  and 
training.  Others  will  be  provided  with  some  newly-published  book  on 
Education  ;  or  with  some  book  eminently  qualified  to  assist  mothers  in 
their  task  of  development.  Thus  a  body  of  information  is  brought  to- 
gether of  the  highest  value  ;  experience  is  elicited  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
which  might  have  slept  for  ever  in  individual  bosoms.  This  experience 
is  sifted,  analyzed,  and  multiplied,  and  the  seed  sown  on  good  ground 
brings  forth  a  thousand  fold  in  due  season. 

"  But  how  am  I  to  form  a  maternal  society?'*  says  the  mother;  **  I  shall 
be  laughed  at.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  parish,  who  have 
been  led  to  view  the  formation  of  such  a  society  as  important.  What 
can  a  woman  do  ?'*  She  should  reflect  that  the  energies  of  woman  when 
rightly  directed,  are  irresistible;  that  to  her  exertions  some  of  the 
greatest  moral  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  society,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed. In  this  work  she  may  be  said  to  be  Intimately  called.  It 
is  the  work  which  nature  and  providence  calls  upon  her  to  perform,  and 
can  she  fear  of  success  when  it  is  so  clearly  indicated  to  be  a  duty  ?  No, 
let  her  commence  her  work,  she  must  and  shall  conquer,  for  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  will  be  upon  her.  But  how  shall  she  proceed?  Easily. 
She  has  a  few  neighbours,  mothers ;  some  of  them,  periiaps,  of  intelH- 
gence ;  some  who  will  follow  for  the  sake  of  principle  ;  some  for  the 
sake  of  friendship ;  some  for  the  sake  of  fiuihion.    She  must  endeavour 
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to  enlist  all  these.  Her  cause  is  one  that  will  be  responded  to,  if  the 
appeal  be  properly  made ;  let  her  reflect.  Let  her  set  down  and  make 
out  a  list  of  those  she  thinks  most  likely  to  assist  her  in  her  good  work ; 
then  let  her  call  one  or  two  of  her  nearest  friends  together,  these  may 
then  send  a  simple  note  to  others,  couched  after  the  following  terms  : — 

'^  A  few  friends,  who  are  mothers,  are  desiroas  of  uniting  together  to  form  a 
Maternal  Society;  the  object  of  which  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
respecting  the  teaching  and  training  of  young  children,  by  which  mothers  in 
general  may  be  better  able  to  perform  the  sacred  and  important  duties  which 
devolve  upon  them  more  especially.  The  favour  of  your  company  at  my  house 
on  Wednesday  evening,  at         o'clock,  is  particularly  requested.'^ 

We  will  suppose  the  meeting  to  take  place.  It  will  require  the  con- 
vener of  it  to  open  the  business  of  it.  She  may  commence  by  remark- 
ing upon  the  many  deficiencies  of  Education,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
laying  a  good  foundation  first  at  home.  How  necessary  it  is  for  mo- 
thers to  study  the  work  of  instruction,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  all 
that  is  written  or  said  on  the  subject ;  of  the  advantage  likely  to  result 
from  mothers  communicating  to  each  other  their  thoughts  and  expe- 
riences, and  how  calculated  such  a  society  would  be  to  induce  a  habit 
of  thought  and  reflection.  How  advantageous  would  be  the  formation 
of  an  Educational  library,  and  also  a  circulating  library  of  children's 
books.  The  advantages  of  this  also  in  the  point  of  economy.  They  might 
then  revert  to  the  direct  advantages  to  mothers  in  the  ease  by  wluch 
she  would  manage  her  oflspring,  and  the  reward  she  would  receive  in 
the  increased  obedience  and  care  of  her  children.  She  should  then  pro- 
pose the  formation  of  a  Maternal  Society,  for  which  we  will  hereafter 
supply  the  requisite  rules ;  in  the  meantime  we  request  attention  to 

"  INFANT   EDUCATION,    ACCORDINO   TO   THE    PRINCIPLES   OF 
PESTALOZZI. LESSON   I. 

"  The  limited  and  often  mistaken  opinions  which  parents  entertain, 
in  regard  to  the  object  to  be  attained  by  *  Infant  Education,'  has  in- 
duced me  to  insert  in  the  Mother's  Magazine  a  series  of  articles  on  in- 
fant Education,  which  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  little  volume,  en- 
titled '*  Exercises  for  exciting  the  attention  and  strengthening  the 
thinking  powers  of  children,"  according  to  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi. 

"  The  importance  of  understanding  ftdly  what  may  be  attempted,  at 
a  very  early  age,  to  advance  the  Education  of  children,  without  the  least 
hazard  of  early  precocity,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  reflecting 
mother. 

"  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Professor  D.,  who  has  for  many  years 
had  charge  of  the  mathematical  department  in  one  of  our  prominent 
literary  institutions,  he  observed,  that  he  would  take  one  hundred  pu- 
pils, and  hear  their  recitations  for  four  months,  during  which  time  he 
would  keep  a  merit  roll,  and  he  would  venture  to  affirm  that  out  of 
these  himdred  pupils  not  more  than  four  would  be  found  essentially  to 
vary  as  to  their  relative  standing,  from  that  which  they  took  at  the  end 
of  the  four  first  months,  provided  they  were  equally  studious.     On  he- 
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ing  asked,  wEat  he  thought  constituted  the  essential  difference  in  the 
original  structure  of  these  hundred  minds,  Professer  D.  replied,  that  in 
Ms  opinion,  the  essential  difference  was  to  he  ascrihed  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
cess to  which  these  minds  were  subjected  in  their  first  mental  develop- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  to  the  difference  of  their  infant  Education. 

"  Some  parents  think  it  quite  useless  to  teach  their  little  children  to 
coimt,  or  to  distinguish  between  colours ;  overlooking  the  &ct,  that 
habits  of  attention  and  reflection  should  be  commenced  at  a  very  early 
age.  I  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  holding  up  two  of  my  flngers  before 
a  little  boy  nearly  three  years  old ;  I  said  to  him,  "  How  many  flngers 
do  I  hold  up  ?"  The  child  made  no  reply.  His  father,  who  was  pre- 
sent, said,  "We  have  never  taken  any  pains  to  teach  the  child  to  count ; 
if  he  has  common  sense  he  will  learn  in  time  that  he  has  ten  flngers  and 
ten  toes."  This  father,  like  many  other  parents,  did  not  seem  to  admit 
that  efforts  to  give  children  a  taste  for  usefiil  knowledge,  to  awaken  and 
direct  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  to  bestow  a  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
Education  at  the  flreside,  if  judiciously  made,  promise  the  chief  good 
that  parents  can  secure  to  their  children. 

-  "  The  aim  of  Pestalozzi  is  to  excite  in  parents  the  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  invaluable  opportunities  afforded  in  the  domestic  circle^ 
for  fostering  the  infant  mind,  in  the  simple,  pure,  and  artless  way  which 
nature  has  traced ;  to  inspire  them  widi  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  of 
the  widely-extended  and  important  consequences  resulting  from  the 
neglect  or  the  fhlfllment  of  this  duty. 

"  From  an  early  domestic  development  of  hand,  head,  and  heart, 
the  happiest  results  may  be  expected. 

"  Affectionate  and  provident  parents,  who  have  the  courage  and 
the  prudence  to  leave  the  beaten  road,  and  themselves  to  cultivate  the 
tender  plants  entrusted  to  their  care,  who,  under  a  deep  feeling  of  their 
responsibility,  endeavour  to  acquit  themselves  of  the  great  debt  imposed 
in  the  parental  office,  may  hope  to  experience  in  tlie  performance  of 
their  sacred  work,  in  their  own  hearts,  in  their  children,  in  their  home, 
an  earthly  paradise,  and  to  be  amply  repaid  by  the  future  produce. 

"  Many  infants  are,  in  point  of  Education,  either  entirely  neglected, 
or  when  taken  care  of,  this  care  is  misapplied  by  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  proper  method  of  develophig  the  hifant  faculties ; 
consequently,  their  most  zealous  exertions  cannot  lead  to  the  wished-for 
results. 

In  regard  to  the  former  case,  a  serious  appeal  might  be  made  to 
those  unnatural  mothers  who  neglect  their  tender  offspring,  by  not  at- 
tending personaUy  to  Education,  but  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  every 
mother  must  know  what  is  the  most  sacred  duty  assigned  to  her,  I  shall 
withhold  my  reflections,  and  endeavour  to  show  what  remedies  can  be 
applied  in  the  second  case,  and  in  what  manner  a  mother  should  treat 
her  little  ones  according  to  Pestalozzi's  principles. 

When  the  child  begins  to  notice  objects  and  sounds,  his  Acuities  of 
intuition  must  be  cultivated.  The  mother  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
pronounces  the  name  of  every  object  upon  which  he  fixes  his  eyes.  If 
it  is  possible,  she  lets  him  handle  the  object,  and  notice  whatever  can 
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be  noticed  respecting  it  by  means  of  tbe  senses.  In  order  to'  increase 
bis  power  of  sigbt,  she  frequently  shows  bim  more  distant  objects  in 
nature,  and  leads  bim  to  observe  many  things  essential  to  tbem.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  power  of  bearing  and  feeling  may  be  excited.  But 
whatever  is  done  should  be  by  slow,  or  rather  impereeptible  degrees. 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  £eitigue  or  disgust,  by  pressing  him 
beyond  his  wishes  or  his  powers  :  every  little  exercise  should  be  made 
agreeable  and  cheerful,  with  a  view  of  creating  in  the  tender  mind  a  de-- 
sire  and  a  love  for  instruction.  The  affections  alone  are  the  cause  of  all 
knowledge  ;  what  we  do  not  love  we  scarcely  ever  attain. 

When  a  child  can  pretty  well  pronounce  words  and  short  sentences^ 
his  mother  chooses  some  object  likely  to  interest  him,  shows  him  the 
whole  of  it,  by  simply  naming  all  its  essential  properties,  as  form» 
colour,  weight.  The  object  is  handled,  looked  at  in  every  direction* 
and,  if  possible,  his  sense  of  hearing  is  exercised  upon  it.  As  the  men- 
tal powers  gain  strength,  all  particulars  of  objects  are  denominated ; 
and  he  is  encouraged  to  repeat  them,  articulating  distinctly  every  word. 

Whatever  the  mother  imparts  should  be  in  a  cheerful,  affectionate 
manner,  and  these  little  exercises  will  not  Ml  to  become  a  most  agree- 
able occupation. 

She  continues  the  same  course  of  exercises  until  he  is  complet^y 
master  of  them,  when  he  may  be  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to  perform 
the  part  of  the  mother  towards  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  After 
giving  her  little  lecture  on  some  product  of  art,  she  may  turn  their  at-, 
tention  to  some  object  of  nature,  as  more  particularly  interesting  and 
likely  to  fix  the  attention ;  with  the  precaution,  however,  in  analyzing 
any  object,  not  to  go  beyond  the  essential  properties,  as  this  will  serve 
raUiex  to  confuse  and  tire  than  to  improve  and  amuse. 

Exercises  may  also  be  given  with  small  wooden  cubes,  oblongs,  nar- 
row slips  of  wood  of  different  lengths,  cones,  squares,  pyramids,  or  other 
figures. 

The  mother  points  out,  and  denominates  everything  respecting  their 
form,  superfices,  and  angles ;  their  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and 
encourages  the  child  to  endeavour  by  degrees  to  do  the  same.  She 
afterwards  alters  the  position  of  the  figures,  and  asks  what  changes  have 
been  made ;  she  produces,  by  placing  the  figures  together,  different 
bodies,  and  asks  what  new  forms  have  been  produced  ?  The  child  him- 
self may  be  led  to  take  pleasure  in  these  attempts,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  what  he  has  done. 

After  he  has  been  exercised  in  this  amusing  and  instructive  manner, 
he  may  go  a  step  further,  and  be  led  to  compare  the  size  of  the  figures, 
and  to  measure  dxem  by  ihe  eye. 

In  the  beginning,  smaQ  triangular  figures,  cubes,  &c.,  that  fit  well 
together,  and  of  irhich  larger  triangles  and  cubes  may  be  composed, 
wHl  serve  for  this  purpose. 

This  exercise  may  be  continued  for  t/ears^  and  be  accompanied  by 
letting  the  child  copy  designs  in  increased  or  diminished  proportions, 
according  to  a  given  standard. 

Much  will  depend  on  a  gradual  practice,  and  on  the  precaution  of 
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not  hurrying  fi:om  one  exercise  to  another,  but  dwelling  on  each  until 
it  19  perfectly  mastered. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  capable  of  managing  a  pencil,  the  mother  may 
draw  before  him  lines  of  different  descriptions,  which  he  may  endeavour 
to  imitate  with  chalk  on  the  slate. 

This  should  be  continued  till  he  is  able  to  draw  a  straight  line  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  She  then  lets  him  try  to  draw  a  line  twice  as  long, 
and  parallel  with  the  former ;  the  mother  and  child  do  the  same  thing, 
and  always  proclaim,  the  moUier  what  she  has  done,  and  the  child  what 
he  has  tried  to  do. 

In  this  manner  they  gradually  proceed  to  lines^  three,  four,  six  times 
as  long.  Single  lines  may  then  be  united  into  the  various  angles,  not 
however  advancing  one  step,  until  he  can  name  each  sort  of  angles,  and 
imitate  them  pretty  correcfly  on  the  slate. 

Form  and  language  must  always  go  hand  in  hand,  as  this  will  give 
the  child  the  important  habit,  in  which  he  cannot  be  too  early  initiated^ 
of  expressing  himself  on  all  occasions  readily  and  correctly. 

The  hand,  by  the  practice  of  drawing  lines,  having  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  dexterity,  writing  is  greatly  facilitated.  Readuig  and  writing 
should  not  be  taught  as  separate  exercises ;  but  should  accompany  each 
other. 
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A  N'ew  DerivaHve  and  Etfftnoiogical  Dictionary,     By  J.  Rowbotham,  F.R.A.S. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Etymological  Guide  to  the  English  Language.   By  the  Compiler  of  the  ^  Sessional 
School  Books,"    Oliver  and  Boyd. 

An  Etymotogieai  and  Sjcplanatory  Dictionary  of  Words  derived  from  the  Latin. 
By  R.  Harrison  Black,  L.L.D.    Longman  and  Co. 

The  Studenfs  Manual;  or,  Dictionary  of  Words  derived  from  the  Greek,    By 
R.  Harrison  Blacky  L.L.D.    Longman  and  Co. 

To  Dr.  Harrison  Black,  who  has  long  been  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
Education,  belongs  the  merit  of  bringing  down  to  the  school-master  the  best 
method  of  teaching  language,  as  regards  tracing  words  to  their  roots.  He  has 
had  many  followers  who  have  necessarily  turned  from  his  path,  and  we  must 
remark,  that  we  think  they  have  done  so  most  injudiciously.  The  *'  Student's 
Manual  and  Etymological  and  Explanatory  Dictionary,"  although  the  first  in 
the  fields  possess  advantages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  works 
that  have  followed  in  their  rear  ;  and  we  cannot  see  the  want  of  either  of  two 
works  whose  titles  we  have  introduced  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  as  we  believe- 
both  to  be  compiled  on  a  plan  very  inferior  to  that  of  Dr.  Black.  We  will  at 
once  state  in  what  we  deem  this  inferiority  chieflv  to  lie.  The  object  attempted 
is,  or  should  be,  to  make  the  student  acqualntea  with  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  words  in  his  own  language.  Now  this  is  to  be  attempted  in  two  ways ; 
first,  by  recurring  back  to  Qie  visible  forms  which  generated  the  abstract 
idea,  which  is  generally  done  by  tracing  a  word  to  its  root ;  and,  secondly,  by 
giving  striking  ^lustrations  of  we  word,  as  it  exhibits  itself  on  the  living  lan- 
guage of  the  day.    If  the  former  of  these  processes  be  not  followed  up  by  the 
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Other,  the  pnpil  is  diftracted  and  puzzled  beyond  measure ;  and  ll  wonM  be 
far  better  to  let  him  acquire  the  power  of  his  language  from  thj^  living  lan- 
guage as  it  stands.  ]Now  in  the  supernumerary  works  we  havf  mentioned, 
Uie  former  process  is  priDcipally  evolved,  and  we  defy  any  student  to  obtain  a 
just  conception  of  the  £ngli»i  language  by  this  method  alone,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  either  of  these  works,  if  adopted  in  anv  school  to  th^  exclusion  of 
others  referring  to  the  second  process,  that  their  effect  will  be  to  render  confu- 
sion worse  confounded.  We  will  give  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean*  by  a 
reference  to  the  same  word  in  each  of  the  works  alluded  to,  and  leave  the  pub- 
lic to  judge  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  each,  lliese  words  are  taken 
at  random,  and  we  wish  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  what  applies  in  their 
selection,  applies  in  every  other  case  throughout  Uie  works. 


Row  BOTH  AM. 

^*  Exemption,  S—«x 
out,  and  exemptio,  a 
([getting  or  buying ;  or 
from  ex,  out  or  from  ; 
and  emo,  I  take,  boy, 
or  free.  Freedom  from 
that  to  which  others 
are  liable  ;  a  privilege 
and  annuity .'' 


Compiler  of  the  Sessional 
School  Books. 
"  Emo,  emptum  (Lat.) 
but  supposed  from  6r., 
emos  mine,  to  take  or  buy. 
Hence  empUony  buying; 
dh-emjaUm,  buying  up  the 
whole;  ejeempt,  Greek,  a 
privilege;  ejeempHon,  ««- 
ejFempty  perenipt  (low 
term),  to  crash :  peremp- 
turn  (low  term),  peremp' 
tory,  absolute;  perempio- 
riness,  redeem  ;  redeemer  $ 
redemption.    See   Promp- 

TOS. 


Dr.  Black. 

"  Exempt,  eximo  (see  emo), 
I  take  out,  I  free  from  an 
engagement.  Freedom  is  ei- 
ther accidental  or  intentional. 
The  exemption  is  always  in- 
tentional :  free .  is  applied  to 
everything  from  which  any 
one  may  wish  to  he  free;  but 
exempt,  on  the  contrary,  to 
those  burdens  which  we  would 
share  with  others.  We  may 
he  free  from  imperfections  or 
convenience,  but  exempt  on 
account  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances from  the  performance 
of  an  office  or  the  payment  of 
a  tax. 

'*  No  man,  not  even  the 
most  powerful  among  the  sons 
of  men,  is  exempt  from  the 
chances  of  human  life. — 
South. 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  what  we  mean,  and  we  would  ask  any  per- 
SOB  of  common  sense,  which  of  the  three  modes  they  would  prefer  in  teaching 
a  young  person  the  precise  meaning  of  words,  or  which  is  the  most  likely  to 
give  him  a  correct  notion  of  the  genius  and  powers  of  his  own  language. 

Todd*8  Sunday-sehooi  Teacher.    With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Althans,  of  the  Sun- 
day-school  Union.    R.  Davies,  Sunday-school  Union. 

Mb.  Althak^  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  dissenting  religious  public 
bjr  his  praiseworthy  exertions  in  the  Sunday-school  cause.  He  has  made 
himself  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  not  less  by  bringing  out  this  volume 
upon  Sunday-school  teaching.  We  have  listened  with  much  delight  to  the 
lectures  which  he  has  delivered  on  Sunday-school  government,  which  were 
enlivened  by  anecdotes  derived  from  lengthened  experience,  and  therefore 
well  calculated  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  parties  for  whom  they  were 
designed.  Of  the  Sunday-schools  themselves  none  can  think  more  highly 
thxD  we  do.  Perhaps  the  world  does  not  afford  so  sublime  a  spectacle  as  the 
Sunday-school  system,  and  its  thousands  of  gratuitous  teachers,  the  greater 
number  of  whom,  although  closely  employed  in  business  or  trade  during  the 
week,  devote  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath-day  to  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  close  crowded  apartments,  and  in  most  cases  under  trials  and 
difficulties  which  genuine  and  cheerful  piety  could  alone  endure  and  sur- 
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mount.  The  Sundfty-school  teachers,  as  a  body,  only  require  the  general 
enlightenment  of  knowledge  to  give  them  that  moral  invincibility  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  possess,  and  which  would  tend  to  give  Uiem 
greater  perfection  in  the  art  of  teaching  than  they  now  have.  Such  lec- 
tures as  those  we  have  adverted  to,  and  such  works  as  the  one  before  us,  are 
not  only  calculated  to  improve  the  teachers  of  our  dissenting  Sabbath-schools ; 
but  are  valuable  to  every  description  of  teacher,  and  should  be  heard  and 
read  by  all.  Mr.  Todd  s'  work  enters  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  and  is 
strictly  practical  in  all  its  bearings ;  at  the  same  time  it  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  subjects  connected  either  with  the  system  itself,  or  with  its 
subserviency  to  other  means  for  extending  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth, 
highly  valuable  and  important.  It  manifests,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
the  Sunday-school  system  in  all  its  bearings ;  not  only  its  objects,  but  the 
first  principles  of  Education.  Habits,  fixed  principles,  power  of  example, 
moral  government,  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher,  and  me  necessity  of  his 
acquiring  information  in  order  to  teach,  and  a  mass  of  other  supplementary 
matter  which  all  may  read  with  profit,  and  which  is  peculiar^  calculated 
to  give  the  Christian  parent  and  Christian  teacher  sound  and  practical  views. 
We  would  have  eiven  many  extracts  from  the  pages  of  this  wonc ;  but  it  must 
be  read  as  a  whole,  and  if  so  read,  it  will  abundantly  repay  perusal,  and  we 
hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  every  spot  where  there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  Sun- 
day-school. 

History  in  all  Ages,    By  the  Author  of  Geography  in  all  Ages.     Foolscap 
8vo.,  pp.  637.    Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Thb  author  of  this  work  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  public,  by  two 
other  works  of  a  similar  character.  In  the  present  work,  he  exhibits  the 
same  laborious  research  and  felicity  of  diction,  which  distinguishes  his  former 
works ;  but  we  think  that  in  the  volume  before  us  'he  has  attempted  too 
much,  and  consequently  has  failed  in  giving  that  connected  dependency  of  one 
event  upon  another,  in  which  the  great  charm  and  moral  of  nistory  is  to  be 
found.  History  should  present  an  harmonious  whole  to  be  profitably  studied, 
and  should  not  be  simply  a  history  of  individuals  and  events,  but  of  a  people's 
gradual  advancement  or  decay  under  the  influence  of  accidental  or  fortuitous 
circumstances.  In  fact,  it  should  be  the  history  of  the  human  race,  not  of 
states  and  kingdoms ;  the  history  of  man  both  in  the  abstract  and  the  aggre- 
gate ;  the  history  of  mind,  of  morality,  and  of  the  development  of  truth. 
History,  to  be  properly  studied,  has  yet  to  be  properly  written  ;  and  even  the 
veriest  elements  of  it  will  yet  have  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  altogether  dif- 
ferent to  that  customary  in  school-books.  We  are  not  disposed  to  cavil  with 
those  whom  we  believe  earnestly  wish  to  place  Education  upon  a  better  foot-, 
ing ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  question-and-answer  system  is 
carried  out  to  an  outrageous  extent  in  this  work.  The  answers,  if  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  such,  and  used  as  such,  are  preposterously  long ;  very 
frequently  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  a  page  closely  printed.  This  is  not  the 
interrogative  system ;  and  its  only  use  appears  to  be  to  cover  the  great  de- 
fect, a  want  of  connection  in  the  information  given,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  a  universal  history  properly  written,  and 
supplied  with  numerous  interrogatories  for  the  teacher,  with  a  proper  set  of 
maps,  would  be  much  better  calculated  to  impress  the  first  trutns  of  history 
on  the  youthful  mind. 

Edwin  and  Mary.    By  Lady  Taite.    Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

This  work  is  written  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good,  and  contains  many 
lessons  of  high  importance  to  the  young,  couched  in  plain  and  easy  language. 
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The  authoress  has  peculiar  felicity  in  teaching  essential  truths,  and  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  her  upon  the  complete  success  which  has  attended  her  efforts. 
No  child  can  read  this  book  without  being  both  wiser  and  better,  and  we  only 
regret  it  is  not  published  in  a  cheap  form  for  general  and  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion, for  with  very  little  alteration  it  would  be  as  fitting  a  book  for  the  lo^'«r 
as  for  the  middling  classes. 

The  BriHsh  ConsHtuHon  in  Oriffin  and  HiBtory,    By  Two  Members  of  Gray*9 
Inn.    Orr  and  Smith,  fscp.  Svo.,  pp.  183. 

Catechism  of  the  British  Constitution  Revised,    By  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister at  Law.    Souter. 

The  British  Constitution  in  Principle  and  AoHon,     By  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 
Barton  and  Clark. 

The  Constitution  of  his  country  should  be  known  bv  every  Briton,  whether 
rich  or  poor ;  and  it  has  been  greatly  the  ftiuU  of  Eauoation  that  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country  have  rarely  been  clearly  set  before  the  people.  Infor- 
mation of  this  kind  we  conceive  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  No  man  is 
allowed  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  laws ;  all  are  supposed  to  understand  them, 
although  practicauy  few  know  very  little  about  them.  We  think,  that  every 
description  of  school,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class,  should  make  the 
study  of  our  own  social  system  and  admirable  institutions,  as  imperative  as  it 
is  indispensible.  Those  who  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  this  favoured  land,  will  be  imbued  mth  the  spirit  which  evolved  them 
from  the  dark  chaos  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  in  which  for  so  many  centuries 
they  have  been  bound.  Of  the  laws,  and  institutions,  and  government  of  his 
country^  every  Briton  may  be  justly  proud ;  and  as  they  concern  his  dearest 
interests,  and  that  which  is  of  far  more  value  than  life  itself,  he  is  absolutely 
culpable  in  neglecting  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  them. 

The  works  on  the  subject  on  which  we  speak  are  numerous,  and  each  of 
them  whose  titles  stand  at  the  top  of  this  page,  possess  some  degree  of  excel- 
lence. They  are  each  distinct  in  character,  and  much  information  may  be 
obtained  from  all.  The  first  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  historical  record  relating, 
to  the  law  in  their  transition  state  from  the  earliest  period.  The  second  gives  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution  in  all  its  particulars  in  a  clear  and  concise, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  full  and  complete  mannner,  and  may  be  safely 
recommended  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  witli  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. The  latter  work,  the  British  Constitution  in  principles  and  action, 
may  be  said  to  be  an  addemun  to  the  other  too,  and  not  only  to  these,  but  to 
all  other  works  on  the  important  subject.  It  is  written  in  Sir  Richard's  best 
style,  clear,  off-handed,  and  simple ;  not  a  question  in  it  seems  needlessly 
put,  nor  is  there  one  unsatisfactorily  answercMi.  It  gives  an  idea,  not  of  the 
British  constitution  in  its  shrouds,  as  a  still  and  silent  thing ;  but  as  a  thing 
Hving  and  existing,  in  which  you  may  observe  the  springs,  and  the  wheels 
within  wheels^  that  make  up  the  mighty  machinery.  We  may  say,  that  if  all 
other  elementary  books  on  the  constitution  had  been  conned  by  the  student^ 
and  the  whole  of  our  social  system  had  been  ever  so  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  that  he  would  stQl  be  deficient  in  some  Ksi  the  most  important 
information  relating  to  the  subject  if  he  failed  to  consult  this  minor  manual ; 
which  is  not  less  addressed  to  the  rising  than  to  the  adult  generation  ;  not 
less  to  the  pupils  of  schools  than  to  the  people  at  large,  who  could  not  fail  to 
be  benefited  by  its  perusal. 

A  Guide  to  the  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Language,    By  C.  P.  Porquet. 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 

This  little  work  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  may  be  successfully  used  by 
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the  teacher  of  French.  The  exercises  on  the  vowels  and  consonants  are  judi- 
cious^ and  the  lessons  that  follow,  highly  instructive  and  interesting,  upon 
the  whole,  we  deem  the  work  to  he  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  Gods  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  or  Mythology  for  ChUdren,    Thomas,  Finch-lane. 

This  is  hy  no  means  a  child's  book,  nor  is  it  fit  for  children.  The  language  is 
generally  too  elaborate,  nor  are  the  accounts  of  the  heathen  gods  and  godesses 
given  so  as  to  teach  the  child  the  manner  in  which  natural  religion  became 
corrupted  into  polyethism,  which  seems  to  us  of  the  highest  importance  in 
subjects  of  this  kind. 

Beauty  ;  Illustrated  chiefly  hy  an  Analysis  and  Classification  of  Beauty  in  Woman, 
By  Alexander  Walker,  with  Drawings  from  Life  by  Henry  Howard,  Profes- 
sor of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy,    pp.  369.    Effingham  Wilson. 

This  work  may  be  called  a  physiological  one,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who 
would  wish  to  search  for  the  to  kalon  on  rational  principles.  It  embo- 
dies a  vast  quantity  of  interesting  matter,  which  is  well  calculated  to  do  ser- 
vice to  such  ladies  as  may  not  be  fastidiously  delicate.  From  it  they  will  learn 
bow  to  produce,  how  to  preserve,  and  how  to  use  beauty  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  will  also  receive  some  just  notions  as  to  the  relative  value  of  their  sex, 
both  in  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  positions  with  society.  The  author 
has  gone  thoroughly  into  his  subject,  and  left  little  to  be  said  by  others,  and 
its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  raise  woman  in  the  social  scale,  on  which  account 
we  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  see  health  and 
beauty  and  grace  multiplied  among  our  fair  countrywomen. 

An  Introductory  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.     By  Alexander  Reid,  A.  M. 
A  General  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,     By  Dr.  Brookes. 

Hebe  are  two  Atlases  recommended  to  the  public  on  the  score  of  cheapness ; 
the  former  containing  twelve  maps  for  seven  shillings,  and  the  latter  thirty - 
five  maps  for  twelve  shillings.  Now,  lowness  of  price  does  not  mean  cheap- 
ness, and  as  it  requires  that  works  of  this  nature  should  really  be  of  service  to 
the  teacher,  it  follows,  that  the  lowest  in  price  may  sometimes  be  the  dearest, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  In  Mr.  Reid*s  Atlas, 
we  have  a  variety  of  omissions  as  relates  to  the  maps  of  states.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey  and  Greece,  Hindostan, 
China,  East  India  Islands,  the  United  States,  Canada,  now  a  place  of  con- 
siderable interest,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  Australia,  Polynesia 
All  these  and  several  others  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Brooke's  Atlas,  which  is  an 
atlas  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  while  Mr.  Reid's  is  simplv  a  few  maps 
bound  up  in  a  volume,  which  can  be  but  of  very  little  use  to  ttie  student  in 
geography,  not  only  on  account  of  the  want  of  twenty  or  more  maps  to  make 
up  uie  set ;  but  also  on  account  of  the  want  of  method  in  the  arrangement, 
and  of  frequent  incorrectness  in  the  compilation.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  must  regard  Mr.  Reid's  book  a  very  aear  one  at  any  price  ;  for  if  pur- 
chased, the  teacher  would  soon  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  another  containing 
the  information  which  he  would  vainly  look  for  in  the  work  under  remark. 

Gleanings  in  Poetry  ;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.     By  Richard  Batt. 
Harvey  and  Darton. 

This  selection  of  poetry  will  he  exceedingly  valuable  in  schools,  as  it  combines 
a  great  variety  of  poetry  for  the  most  part  judiciously  chosen.  The  great  de- 
fect of  the  work  is  the  utter  want  of  arrangement  and  classification  ;  some  of 
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the  notes  9xe  mteresdng,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  But  the  chief  re- 
commendation of  the  volume  is,  that  it  contains  many  pieces  not  hicluded  in  the 
many  selections  of  poetry  published  by  various  persons. 

SimplicUff  of  Living  ;  observationt  on  the  Preservation  of  Health  in  Infancy ,  Youthy 
Manhood,  and  Age.  By  John  Harrison  Curtis,  Esq.,  author  of  Observations  on 
the  Preservation  of  Sight.  &c.    Renshaw,  Strand. 

Mb.  CuBTis  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
two  most  precious  organs  of  sense,  the  eye  and  ear.  In  this  work  he  is  per- 
forming the  same  work  on  the  understanding.  He  teaches  by  the  simplest  rules 
the  way  in  which  health  may  be  preserved  and  life  prolonged,  without  any  of 
that  art  of  book-making  which  has  been,  and  is  the  great  bane  in  works  of 
this  description.  Any  familv  may  digest  this  over  the  breakfast-table,  and 
obtain  clear  notions  of  what  tney  should  do  and  what  they  should  not  do,  to 
keep  the  bodily  machinery  in  a  **  going  order"  and  "perfect  repair."  The  work 
is  not  only  fit  for  the  more  respectable  classes,  but  ought  to  be  disseminated 
through  tne  great  body  of  the  people.  The  observations  it  contains  on  educa- 
tion throughout,  are  in  perfect  agreement  vrith  those  we  have  long  professed, 
and  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  every  parent  and  teacher. 

INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  very  excellent  Society  took  place  on 
Friday  last,  the  Earl  of  Chichester  in  tne  chair.  The  proceedings  were 
highly  interesting,  and  the  Report,  which  was  very  gratifying,  mentioned  the 
publication  by  the  Society  of  a  series  of  infant-school  plates  which  have  been 
submitted  to  us,  and  which  we  deem  of  such  importance  in  infant  schools,  as 
to  give  them  a  lengthened  notice : 

Sources   of  Manufacture.    Plate — Animal  and   Vegetahle  Sources  of  Food^ 

Animal. 
Agriculture,     Plate  I.  Farm  House. 
Agriculture.     Plate  IT.  Ploughing^  Sowing,  Hartounng,  Reaping,  Mowing,  and 

Making  Hag^  Sheep  Shearing, 
Agriculture.    Plate  III.   Thrashing,  Winnowing,  Grinding,  Churning,  and  Wa^ 

ter  MUl. 
Vegetahle  Kingdom.    No.  I.  Tuberous  Roots,  Spindle-shape,  Bulbous,  Fibrous,  ^c. 
Vegetable  Kingdom,    No.  II.  and  No.  III.  Trees,  Elm,  Birch,  Oak,  Horse  CheS" 

nut.  Willow,  and  Walnut. 
Vegetable  Kingdom,     No.  IV.    Leaves  and  Seeds,  Fruits,  Plums,  Strawberries, 

Apricots,  Pe€Uih,  Pears,  Grapes,  ^c. 

These  plates  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  that  have  been  published  for  infant 
schools.  They  are  beautifully  executed,  true  to  nature,  and  calculated  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  children.  They  may  be  made  the  subject  of  interesting 
lessons  of  the  highest  intellectual  importance,  and  the  publication  of  them  are 
a  credit  to  the  excellent  societv  whicn  sends  them  forth.  They  are  not  simply 
calculated  for  infant  schools,  but  will  be  valuable  additions  to  the  furniture  of 
any  school,  and  useful  in  all.  To  the  nursery  they  are  indispensible.  A  set 
of  these  plates  properly  explained  and  illustrated  to  a  young  family,  would 
afford  them  more  essential  service,  and  lead  more  to  the  development  of  the 
faculties,  than  weeks  and  months  of  mere  book-teaching.  We  cordially  re- 
commend them  to  the  notice  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  education,  either 
public  or  domestic. 


London :  Printed  at  the  Holtoway  Press,  by  D.  A.  Doudney. 
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OF  THE  DUTY  OF  A  STATE  TO  PROVIDE 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

ONE  REASON. 

It  is  held  to  be  a  legitimate  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  judges  and 
hangmen  for  the  people.  It  is  a  duty  to  provide  the  prison,  the  fetter, 
and  the  gallows ;  the  cat-o-nine  tails,  the  tread-mill,  and  the  pillory. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  destroy  human  beings  ;  living  minds  that 
bear  the  impress  of  the  divine  workmanship,  however  tarnished  ;  and 
worse  than  this,  it  is  held  as  a  duty  for  the  state  to  immure  human 
beings  in  dungeons,  to  deprive  them  of  the  objects  of  the  external  world, 
and  of  God*s  creation ;  to  create  for  them  a  living  death,  to  turn  the 
mind  into  a  blank,  and  throw  the  warm  gushings  of  human  feelings,  and 
sympathies,  and  affections,  back  into  a  fearful  chaos.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  punish  crime,  to  send  forth  fearful  retribution  to  those  who 
break  the  law  ;  but  hitherto  the  half-civilization  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  semi-barbarism  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  divine  right  of 
kings  have  not  thought  it  a  duty  to  provide  for  the  people  pretended  to  be 
governed,  the  means  of  religious  and  intellectual  advancement,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  know  and  understand  their  duties  as  regards  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come.  Compelled  to  obey  laws  which  5iey  scarcely  ever 
heard  of,  the  necessity  for  which  they  cannot  see ;  and  yet  not  allowed 
to  plead  ignorance  of  those  laws,  the  poor  ignorant  law-breaker  is  held 
up  to  the  law's  vindictiveness  and  the  bitter  retribution  of  his  fellows.  It 
is  forgotten  that  he  is  a  human  being.  The  judge  is  marshalled  into 
the  assize  town  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  ringing  of  bells ; 
his  horses  are  richly  caparisoned,  he  is  surrounded  by  the  noble  and  the 
great,  the  ^learned  and  the  wise.  He  appears  in  the  sacred  &ne,  and 
goes  through  the  ceremony  of  prayer.  He  ascends  the  judgment-seat ; 
he  dooms  to  chains,  to  stripes,  to  dungeons,  and  to  death ;  and  then 
he  dines  with  the  sheriffs,  the  corporation,  the  lawyers,  the  counsellors, 
the  magistrates,  and  drinks  with  nine-times-nine  the  ornaments  of  the 
bar. 

Alas,  alas,  for  our  social  condition !  Alas,  alas,  for  our  reasona1>le 
consistency  !  Why,  the  entrance  of  a  judge  into  a  town  ought  to  be 
the  season  for  mourning,  the  streets  should  be  hung  with*  black,  the 
bells  should  be  muffled  ;  the  day  should  be  a  day  of  solemn  abstinence. 

Vol.  I.  New  Series, — April,  1838.  l 
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of  unsophisticated  grief,  a  day  of  prayer  and  supplication  to  God  for 
deliverance  from  the  moral  pestilence  which  walks  abroad,  killing  more 
than  physicians  or  disease.  The  people  should,  indeed,  humble  them- 
selves ;  they  ought,  indeed,  to  repent,  for  the  withering  miasmata  igno- 
rance is  exerting  its  deadly  influence  through  every  ramification  of  the 
social  condition,  to  the  production  of  injustice,  chicanery,  rogury,  and 
crime^  more  multiform  and  deadly  than  the  whole  thirty  thousand 
licensed  attorneys,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  courts  of  assize,  quar- 
ter sessions,  and  the  petty  dignity  of  the  thousand  other  courts  can  ever 
cope  with  or  subdue.  Oh  !  the  heart  grows  sick  when  it  thinks  of 
these  things,  and  the  philanthropist  and  the  philosopher  would  put  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes  that  such  things  should  be,  were  they  not  better  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  change  them  ?  The  law,  the  law,  is  severe 
to  punish  crimes  ;  it  can  kill  the  poor  offending  wretch,  and  send  him 
before  his  Maker  when  it  pleases^  aii4  often  does  send  him  before  that 
Maker  most  unjustly.  Powerful  but  impotent  law,  it  judges  of  the  act, 
it  thinks  that  it  knows  the  motive  that  led  to  it ;  but  here  it  stops,  and 
here  it  Mis.  It  can  punish,  and  in  the  very  zeal  of  this  sacred  power, 
almost  too  awful  to  be  placed  in  human  hands,  it  punishes  daily ;  but 
how  inefficient  are  its  punishments.  When  did  they  ever  change  the 
hardened  offender  ?  they  coerce  the  body  to  convince  the  mind — vain 
effort !  the  great  practical  blunder  of  human  society  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  times.  Should  not  the  law  be  equally  powerful  to  prevent  as  to 
punish  crime ;  how  murderously  unjust  to  punish  where  we  might  pre- 
vent !  Is  not  the  depravity  of  human  nature  revealed  to  us  from  heaven  ? 
is  it  not  written  on  the  heart  of  man  ?  are  not  human  efforts  means  of 
grace  ?  Statesmen,  legislators,  divines,  how  long  will  you  stiH  dare  to 
insult  both  God  and  man  ?  how  long  will  ye  trust  to  penal  statutes, 
public  executions,  dungeons,  chains,  and  tread-mills,  instead  of  that 
high  intellectual  and  moral  influence  by  which  alone  you  ought  to  rule  ? 
"Why,  every  chain  you  forge,  every  prison  you  build,  eveiy  torment  you 
invent,  whether  of  perpetual  silence  or  solitary  confinement,  which  blast 
the  mind  to  idiotcy,  you  might  have  saved,  is  and  shall  be  a  disgrace 
to  you,  your  country,  and  your  times,  while  you  leave  untouched 
those  mighty  means  with  which  the  strong  arm  of  power  invests  you,  of 
giving  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  down  to  the  lowest  wretch  that 
lives  upon  a  dunghill,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and  fitting  opportunities  for  the  full  and  free  development  of  that 
immortal  mind  which  but  buds  here  but  shall  blossom  in  eternal  regions. 
The  Divine  Being  has  pre-eminently  blessed  this  favoured  country ; 
he  has  given  us  success  abroad,  and  peace  and  abundance  at  home.  He 
has  saved  us  from  intestine  tumults,  and  those  dreadful  visitations  to 
which  other  nations  have  been  exposed.  One  portion  of  our  population 
is  blessed  with  intellectual  as  well  as  personal  wealth  ;  and  Mind,  the 
greatest  gift  of  God,  has  developed  itself  freely.  Christianity  is  freely 
diflused  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  word  of 
God  is  or  maybe  on  every  hearth,  and  every  threshhold ;  but  how 
mean  and  despicable  is  our  gratitude  for  these  mercies,  for  these  ever- 
springing  vouchafings  of  divine  grace,  when  we  suffer  tens  of  thousands 
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of  minds  to  be  running  to  bitter  and  hideous  waste  ;  while  we  fail  to 
manifest  Gt>d*8  glory,  and  power,  and  love,  by  the  communication  of 
that  knowledge  which,  whether  it  be  intellectual  or  moral,  cannot 
but  be  fnYourable  to  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  here  on  earth, 
and  must  be  powerful  in  rescuing  the  world  from  its  load  of  suf- 
ering,  guilt,  and  czime.  What !  shall  we  legislate  for  dogs  and  don- 
keys, to  protect  them  against  the  brutality  of  man,  and  yet  not  legislate 
to  raise  man  himself  from  his  brutal  state  ?  Such  laws  are  no  proof 
of  the  humanity  of  a  nation,  but  the  reverse.  The  Romans  had  no  law 
for  parricide,  and  it  is  held  as  a  proof  of  the  sacredness  in  which  the 
parental  character  was  held.  We  are  forced  to  bind  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law,  because  we  will  not  control  by  the  moral  of  the  law  ;  but  the 
effort  is  vain,  farcical,  laughable.  But  we  have  our  schools,  our  Na- 
tional, and  British,  and  Infant  Schools,  miserable  substitutes  for  the 
institutions  that  should  be.  The  secretary  of  the  National  Society,  the 
secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools,  the  agents  and  committees 
of  the  In&nt  Schools,  have  confessed  over  and  over  again,  that  they  can- 
not unaided  create  the  moral  change  so  much  desired.  Show  us  the 
school  in  any  of  our  societies,  good  and  amiable  as  are  the  intentions  of 
their  supporters,  where  the  funds  are  adequate  to  the  amount  required 
to  make  them  efficient  establishments.  Who  are  their  teachers?  How 
are  they  trained  ?  What  do  they  know  ?  Ask  them — question  them, 
and  judge  if  they  or  their  schools  are  capable  of  raising  our  degraded 
population  in  intelligence  and  virtue.  Go  back  to  the  legislature,  and 
ask  the  Education  committee  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  Ask  them 
if  the  details,  imperfect  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  do  not  convince  them 
of  the  immediate  necessity  of  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  Education 
throughout  the  country.  Three  sessions  ago  Lord  John  Russell  de- 
clared, **  that  he  considered  a  state  somewhat  culpable  in  its  punish- 
ment of  offences,  while  it  failed  to  use  its  most  strenuous  efforts  for  their 
prevention.^**  The  bishops  agreed  with  this  doctrine ;  they  could  not 
but  do  so— it  was  just ;  and  if  it  be  just,  how  many  cruel  pains,  how 
many  long  imprisonments,  how  many  bitter  groans,  how  many  igno- 
minious deaths,  how  many  dreadful  crimes  (known  and  unknown)  may 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  supine  House  of  Commons,  and  a  too  cautious 
House  of  Lords  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  an  inactive  and  careless  commu- 
nity. Let  us  carry  out  the  principle  or  maxim  of  Lord  John  Russell ; 
let  us  take  an  individual  case  out  of  the  hundreds  that  daily  occur,  and 
give  an  instance  of  forensic  pleading  in  the  matter,  and  see  how  it  will 
comport  with  our  common  every-day  notions.  Let  us  suppose  George 
Roberts  indicted  for  murder, — evidence  is  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  several  times  convicted  of  theft,  of  robbery,  of 
burglary,  previous  to  his  indictment  for  murder ;  and  the  crime  with 
which  he  is  charged  to  be  fully  proved  ;  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  unfortunate  case  had  been  detailed,  and  that  the  prisoner  stands 
before  the  court  as  a  monster  unworthy  to  remain  longer  upon  the  earth. 
He  is  called  upon  for  his  defence,  and  his  counsel  rises  up  and  addresses 
the  jury  in  the  following  manner : — 

*  See  Parliamentiiry  Speech. 
L  2 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — ^The  patient  inyestisration  yoa  have  f^iven  to  the 
case  of  my  unfortunate  client  at  the  bar,  claims  from  me  on  his  part  my 
ivarmest  thanks  and  acknowledgements.  You  have  gone  very  fully  into  all  the 
particulars  of  the  melancholy  act,  and  traced  with  the  atmost  nicety  the  connec- 
tion of  circumstances  which  brings  the  offence  clearly  home  to  the  culprit  be- 
fore you,  as  the  immediate  agent  of  the  offence  imputed  to  him.  But,  gentle- 
men, with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  the  greatest  desire  for  doing  justice  to 
injured  society,  you  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  done  justice  to  my  unhappy  client ; 
you  have  failed  to  direct  your  inquiries  into  those  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
to  those  peculiarities  of  his  natural  temperament,  which  has  had  a  very  large 
influence  upon  him,  and  which  has  rendered  this  crime  almost  inevitable.  I  think 
it  not  only  a  duty  you  owe  to  society,  but  also  to  that  violated  humanity  which 
exists  in  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  as  well  as  in  the  victim,  for  you  to  make 
diligent  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  advantages  my  client  has  possessed,  or  what 
disadvantages  he  has  laboured  under,  before  you  can  judge  whether  he  should 
or  should  not,  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  I  can,  gentlemen,  bring 
forward  no  witnesses  to  his  good  character,  for,  alas,  he  never  had  any.  I  can- 
not plead  the  respectability  of  his  connections,  for  they  are  all  equally  depraved 
with  himself.  I  can,  indeed,  bring  little  forward  in  his  favour  from  his  past  life, 
for  it  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  defiance  to  the  laws.  But  I  can  bring 
forward  evidence  of  an  opposite  kind,  such  as  I  trust  will  lead  you  to  pause,  if 
not  in  your  verdict,  at  least  in  those  expressions  of  detestation  which  you  have 
been  taught  to  apply  to  the  authors  of  crimes  of  such  fearful  magnitude.  In  this 
thronged  auditory,  I  observe  some  of  the  highest  and  noblest  of  the  land;  I  see 
before  me  men  of  high  principle,  of  virtuous  conduct,  of  honourable  integrity  ; 
they  have  at  their  command  all  the  luxuries  that  civilized  life  affords,  and  free- 
dom from  those  bitter  disquietudes  that  result  from  being  without  a  shelter, 
without  a  friend,  or  without  a  meal.  They,  and  the  vastmajority  of  this  crowded 
court,  have  rarely  suffered  the  pangs  of  bitter  privation ;  they  obey  the  laws 
because  they  have  not  those  irresistible  temptations  to  break  them  that  the 
•wretched  have,  and  because  their  minds  are  better  fortified  by  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  their  habits  more  refined  by  moral  discipline.  My  poor  client  has  been 
without  any  of  these  advantages;  had  he  been  bred  like  us,  brought  up  like  us, 
and  educated  like  us,  he  might  have  filled  a  more  honourable  post  than  any  of 
us  fill  this  day.  Had  he  received  early  instruction  in  his  duty,  had  his  mind 
been  only  moderately  stored  with  knowledge,  and  from  the  consequence  of  that 
knowledge  had  he  been  placed  in  situations  of  usefulness,  he  might  probably 
have  been  that  high  ornament  to  his  counti7,  which  the  honest  labourer  ever 
must  bo.  But  the  case  is,  alas,  fatally  different !  My  client  has  been  from  his 
infancy  a  child  of  misfortune,  miser}',  sin,  and  sorrow ;  has  lived  in  a  diseased 
atmosphere,  which  has  nipped  his  better  faculties  in  their  bud,  but  developed  to 
fearful  excess  those  evil  ones  which  all  of  us  possess  as  a  very  part  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  and  thus  he  stands  before  you  as  a  murderer,  one  of  the  most  direful 
characters  that  human  nature  can  be  called  upon  to  contemplate.  Without  fur- 
ther observations,  I  shall  at  once  give  you  an  outline  of  the  prisoner's  life,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  the  few  advantages  he  has  had 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  duty,  and  the  fewer  opportunities  he  has  had 
of  practising  it.  He  was  born  of  dissolute  and  ignorant  parents,  in  a  narrow 
alley,  and  first  saw  the  light,  or  rather  the  twilight,  in  a  cellar,  in  which  wretch- 
edness of  the  extremest  kind  was  experienced  by  the  depraved.  His  father  was 
a  labouring  man  of  odd  jobs,  who  could  get  no  regular  work,  but  contrived  to 
vegetate  day  by  day,  and  drag  up,  rather  than  bring  up,  several  children,  of 
whom  the  prisoner  was  the  eldest.  His  mother  was  a  drunkard,  and  took  little 
care  of  herself  and  less  of  her  offspring.  The  neighbourhood  in  which  the  pri- 
soner possessed  his  infantile  years,  was  one  in  which  the  most  abandoned  and 
heartless  depravity  existed,  such  as  is  common  in  the  first  city  of  the  first  coun- 
try in  the  world ;  a  place,  gentlemen,  in  which  the  voice  of  religion  is  never 
heard,  and  the  light  of  instruction  never  comes.  Before  he  could  walk,  his  little 
eyes  were  familiarized  with  sights  of  cruelty  and  wickedness,  and  his  little  ears 
'V^ere  accustomed  to  blasphemy  and  obscenity.    The  first  efforts  at  speech  were 
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to  bl€ispheine ;  the  first  essays  of  his  little  hands  were  to  pilfer.  He  grew  ap 
surrounded  with  all  tliat  is  vile,  all  that  is  base,  all  that  is  horrible  in  vice.  I 
can  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  made  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  this  neighbourhood,  the  parochial  authorities,  neglected 
that  duty.  I  can  bring  forward  evidence  of  the  most  unequivocal  character ; 
which  will  go  to  show  that  this  sink  of  iniquity,  arvd  many  thousand  others  of 
the  same  character,  exists  in  this  high-favoured  land,  was  suffered  to  exist,  dif- 
fusing its  contaminating  atmosphere  around  and  poisoning,  generation  after  ge- 
neration, without  any  efficient  efforts  being  made  to  alter  its  character,  or  to  im- 
prove its  condition.  I  can  prove,  gentlemen,  that  the  clergyman  who  drew  a 
large  income  from  this  parish,  held  the  opinion,  that  education  was  dangerous, 
and  although  he  preached  regularly  every  Sunday,  nine-tenths  of  his  parishioners 
never  heard  him.  I  can  prove,  that  in  the  very  same  parish,  where  this  wretch- 
edness, vice,  and  crime^  flourished  as  in  a  hot-bed,  that  hundreds  of  individuals 
existed  whose  competent  means,  instead  of  being  employed  to  lessen  these  great 
evils,  were  squandered  in  empty  display,  or  in  the  purchase  of  unmeaning 
tokens  of  respectability.  It  is  true,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  national  school  in 
the  district,  and  a  Sunday-school,  and  it  is  true  that  my  client  was  invited  to 
partake,  and  did  partake,  of  their  proffered  aid.  But  under  what  circumstances 
did  he  enter  that  school,  and  how  little  was  it  calculated  to  make  him  a  better  or 
a  wiser  child.  After  passing  through  his  infancy  and  childhood,  he  was  pressed 
into  the  school ;  his  mother  was  dying,  and  his  father  was  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness ;  assistance  was  afforded  on  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  being  sent  to 
itehool:  he  went  to  school ;  the  little  boys  laughed  to  see  a  great  boy  not  know 
his  letters.  The  master  of  the  school,  almost  as  ignorant  as  his  pupils,  knew  not 
how  to  treat  the  depraved  spirit  intrusted  to  his  care.  Instead  of  the  most  gentle, 
delicate,  and  philosophic  treatment,  he  had  but  too  methods — the  word  and  the 
blow,  and  the  blow  generally  came  first,  and  the  reason  for  it  afterwards.  It 
was  attempted  to  birch  the  first  rudiments  of  religion  into  him ;  he  was  caned  for 
stumbling  in  his  collect,  kept  without  his  dinner  for  not  being  perfect  in  his 
creed,  and  horsed  on  another  boy's  back  for  breaking  down  in  his  catechism. 
Thus  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  might  have  saved  him  from  sin,  was  looked 
upon  by  him  as  a  most  grevious  curse,  as  a  tyranny  not  to  be  endured,  and  he 
flew  at  once  from  the  ferrule  and  the  prayer-book,  the  birch,  and  the  Bible,  each 
to  him  alike  abominable  and  detestable.  Thus  it  was  my  client  lost  the  only 
epportaaity  he  ever  had  of  religious  instruction.  He  knew  nothing  of  God, 
little  did  he  know  of  the  niceties  of  our  social  distinctions,  and  thus  came  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion, 

"  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can." 
From  want  of  being  taught  better,  he  looked  upon  the  laws  as  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  wealthy  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  man,  and  thus  he  felt  that 
the  world  was  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world  law.  He  could  not  understand  why 
or  how  it  should  be,  or  what  right  it  had  to  be,  that  some  should  ride  in  carriages, 
take  their  midnight  revels  in  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  fashion,  while  he  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.    He  knew  not  that 

"  Well  might  eternity  make  up 
For  ceaseless  toil  and  sorrow's  cup." 

He  had  never  been  taught  to  look  at  the  '^  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,"  as  trials  for  his  faith  and  patience.  He  had  not  been  tutored  to  bear 
with  Christian  meekness, 

"  The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely ;" 
and,  less  than  this,  he  could  not  even  feel  those  consolations  for  the  spirit  under 
the  world's  wrong,  which  the  untaught  peasant  sometimes  feels  in  the  glories 
and  beauties  of  nature,  and  never  stumbled  on  the  conviction  that  God  has 
given  these  to  all,  and  that  the  sum  of  all  human  happiness  is  founded  in  so 
little,  that  every  man  has  it  within  his  reach.  No,  neither  the  comfort  of  reli- 
gion, nor  the  consolations  of  philosophy  were  his,  but  he  had  to  struggle  in  a 
world  whose  very  constitution  was  felt  to  be  inimical  to  him.  The  very  rugged- 
ness  and  barrenness  of  his  mind  deprived  him  of  the  will  to  be  what  the  world 
calls  virtuous,  and  the  very  circumstances  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  de- 
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prived  him  of  the  power.  He  had  no  altematiye,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  he 
should  be  a  bad  man,  the  wonder  would  have  been  for  him  to  haye  turned  oot 
a  good  one.  Thieving  was  to  him  second  nature,  was  his  only  profession^  and 
he  laboured  in  it  with  a  diligence  and  perseverance  worthy  a  better  cause.  He 
was  taken,  imprisoned,  tried,  convicted  in  his  early  years,  and  turned  into  a 
prison  among  hardened  adepts  in  crime,  who  finished  the  eductaion,  which,  till 
then,  had  been  incomplete.  You  whipped  him  in  prison,  thinking  that  the  mind 
could  be  changed  by  lacerating  the  body  ;  you  fed  him  on  bread  and  water,  but 
this  treatment,  so  far  from  working  a  wholesome  change,  only  developed  a  more 
furious  and  revengeful  spirit.  Again,  after  being  thus  prepared,  he  was  turned 
loose  on  society  ;  but  what  was  he  to  do  for  bread  ?  who  would  trust  the  con- 
victed felon?  None ;  he  again  broke  the  law.  Again  was  he  imprisoned;  you 
worked  him  on  the  tread-mill ;  you  carried  him  in  fetters,  and  made  him  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  mid-deep  in  mud ;  you  made  all  his  days  bitter  in  the  sweat 
ofhis  brow,  thinking  that  this  would  give  him  a  love  for  labour;  but  you  never 
thought  of  changing  the  mind  by  intellectual  and  moral  culture;  yon  never 
thought  of  repairing  the  great  injury  which  his  original  state  of  wretchedness 
inflicted  on  him  by  systematic  training,  and  teaching  him  all  that  was  wonderful, 
and  benuliful,  and  good,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  spiritual  world.  You  never 
felt  for  him  as  one  human  being  should  feel  for  another;  you  never  considered 
him  as  possessing  by  nature  the  same  feelings,  sympathies,  and  affections,  as 
yourselves,  nor  pitied  him  with  the  full  yearning  of  Christian  love.  But  after 
seven  years  of  imprisonment,  of  extreme  suffering,  of  abject  wretchedness,  again 
you  cast  him  out  upon  society  with  not  a  bad  passion  subdued,  with  not  an  error 
of  mind  rectified,  with  scarcely  a  righteous  truth  implanted ;  and  you  expected 
that  your  prison  discipline  and  your  coertion  would  make  him  virtuous  ;  as  well 
might  you  expect  that  storms  and  thunders  would  act  like  sunlight  upon  flowers. 
Not  so,  indeed ;  soon  did  he  fly  to  his  old  haunts,  to  his  old  practices,  and 
again  he  became  a  victim  of  the  law.  What,  then,  could  make  his  life  more 
severe  ?  You  had  tried  the  whip,  the  fetter,  the  tread-wheel,  and  the  dock. 
Something  yet  more  severe  is  necessary  to  subdue  nature  and  habit,  and  fell 
custom  in  him.  Solitary  confinement,  immurement  within  stone  walls,  denied 
the  sound  of  man^s  voice,  the  sight  of  man's  face ;  all  objects  of  the  visible  world 
withdrawn.  <<  Let  him  reflect  on  his  own  heinous  acts,*'  said  his  tormentors. 
What  wholesome  reflection  can  he  have  who  has  no  moral  law  within  himself? 
Can  you  convince  him  of  wrong  who  is  so  confirmed  in  his  notions  of  right?  The 
sting  of  conscience  would  not  be  so  deep  in  him  as  the  sting  of  your  vindictive 
retribution.  For  two  long  years,  which  seemed  to  the  prisoner  as  so  many 
ages,  each  hour  a  day,  and  each  day  a  year,  did  he  measure  out  his  time.  The 
mind,  from  the  want  of  its  natural  stimulants,  became  half  obliterated,  and  the 
heart,  in  its  withdrawment  from  contact  with  warm  and  living  things,  froze 
at  its  very  core,  and  became  as  obdurate  as  the  walls  of  his  own  dungeon  ;  and 
then  half  idiot  and  half  mad,  again  you  let  him  loose  upon  the  world.  What 
was  the  fear  of  your  ultimate  punishment,  the  gallows,  to  him  ?  Why,  yon 
had  inflicted  on  him  a  thousand  living  deaths.  What  was  his  care  for  the  life 
of  others  after  he  had  known  this  worst  of  all  endurance.  Is  it  odd?  is  it 
strange  he  should  become  a  murderer  ?  Alas,  no  !  You  never  developed  the 
germ  of  love  within  him ;  but  all  your  acts  tended  to  draw  forth  the  principle  of 
hate.  You  never  gave  him  anything  to  hope,  and,  by  your  punishments,  he  at 
last  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  now  you  destroy  him.  Alas  I  what  is  the  service 
of  his  death  ?  Is  it  now  too  late  to  turn  him  from  evil  unto  good  ?  You  know 
not ;  for  you  have  never  tried  the  experiment.  Will  his  death  deter  others  ftom 
similar  crimes?  It  may>  ot  it  may  not:  there  is  no  certainty  either  way.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  is  he  alone  culpable  ?  The  higher  moral  responsibility  lies  in 
you;  and  in  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  at  ease  in  their  possessions,  while 
ignorance,  and  wretchedness,  and  vice,  is  springing  around  them  in  poisonous 
luxuriance.  Go,  take  his  life;  offer  him  up  as  a  sacriflce  to  your  moral  culpa- 
bility in  neglecting  to  inform  him,  and  train  him,  and  teach  him  aright ;  but  do 
not  sanctify  legal  slaughter  with  the  name  of  justice,  or  vainly  think,  that  in 
doing  so  you  are  conforming  to  the  laws  of  nature^  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ. 
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Such  might  be  the  argument  of  the  ChriBtian  advocate  for  the  state  to 
perform  its  duty ;  such  would  illustrate  the  maxim  of  our  Secretary  of 
State y  a  maxim  which  ought  to  be  carved  over  the  door  of  every  court- 
house in  the  kingdom,  every  prison,  and  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the 
attorney's  office,  the  magistrates  study,  and  the  judges*  chambers. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY    ELIZABETH    HAMILTON. 

No.  II. 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CONCEPTIVE  FACULTY. 

Conception  is  the  faculty  which  attention  to  the  objects  of  perception  na- 
turally unfolds,  and  which  attention  alone  can  bring   o  maturity. 

Conception  not  only  presents  to  the  mind  distinct  notions  of  the  absent 
objects  of  perception,  but  likewise  possesses  the  power  of  combining  those 
ideas,  so  as  to  give  us  distinct  notions  of  objects  we  have  never  seen.  The 
ball  or  clue  of  white  cotton  that  is  now  before  me  on  the  table,  to  me  is  an 
object  of  perception.  You,  perhaps,  have  no  such  object  in  view  ;  but  no 
sooner  do  I  mention  it,  than  you  have  a  conception  of  its  appearance.  Neither 
of  us,  perhaps,  ever  saw  a  ball  of  gold  thread  of  equal  size  ;  but  both  of  us 
can  conceive  of  it,  and  could  conceive  it,  had  we  never  seen  such  a  thing  as  gold 
thread  in  our  lives.  By  our  perceptions  we  have  obtained  an  idea  of  gold,  by 
these  likewise  we  have  learned  the  nature  of  its  ductility  and  tenacity.  "We 
are  told  that  gold  is  sufficiently  ductile  and  tenacious  to  be  drawn  out  into 
the  finest  threads,  and  thus  we  can  conceive,  although  we  never  saw  it  done. 
Of  ductility  and  tenacity  we  may  have  a  just  notion  from  experience,  though 
we  may  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  terms  by  which  these  properties  are 
expressed ;  but  if  we  have  no  such  notion,  it  is  not  an  acquaintance  with  the 
terms  that  will  lead  us  to  a  conception  of  the  possibility  of  converting  a  piece 
of  hard  and  heavy  metal  into  flexible  wire  or  thread.  Hence  appears  the  im- 
portance of  acquiring  habits  of  accurate  perception,  since  upon  the  distinct- 
ness of  our  perceptions  the  clearness  of  our  conceptions  evidently  depends — at- 
tention is  equally  indispensible  to  both  faculties.  From  an  habitual  want  of 
attention  in  examining  the  objects  of  our  external  senses,  arises  erroneous  con- 
ceptions ;  hence  false  associations  are  formed  tending  to  mislead  the  judgment 
and  pervert  the  reason. 

That  mind  which  can  most  justly  and  accurately  reflect  the  images  of  its 
former  perceptions,  is  best  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  all  its  higher  faculties. 

What  is  here  said  of  conception,  is  in  some  respects  equally  applicable  to 
memory ;  there  is,  however,  this  difierence  between  them,  memory  is  em- 
ployed upon  the  past,  while  conception  includes  no  idea  cf  time  whatever. 
Without  memory  tnere  could  be  neitner  conception  nor  judgment.  It  is  there- 
fore a  faculty  which  requires  the  most  assiduous  cultivation  ;  but  as  the  culti- 
vation of  it  seems  to  be  almost  the  sole  object  of  modern  Education,  and  as 
rules  for  its  improvement  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  treatise  on  Education, 
it  may  be  best  only  to  treat  of  it  incidentally. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  much  of  what  Mr.  Locke  says  of  discerning^  is  strictly 
applicable  to  conception : — 

<'  It  is  not  enough  <  to  have  a  confused  perception  of  something  in  general ; 
unless  the  mind  has  a  distinct  perception  of  objects  and  their  qualities,  it  would 
be  capable  of  very  little  knowledge.  On  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  one 
tiling  from  another,  depends  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  several  even  very  ge- 
neral propositions  which  have  passed  for  innate  truths.'  Again,  <  how  much 
the  imperfection  of  accurately  discriminating  ideas  one  from  auother  lies  either 
in  the  dulness  or  faults  of  the  organs  of  sense,  or  want  of  acuteness,  exercise, 
or  attention,  in  the  understanding,  or  hastiness  and  precipitancy  natural  to  some 
tempers,  I  will  not  here  examine ;  it  suffices  to  take  notice,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  operations  that  the  mind  may  reflect  on,  and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that 
consequence  to  its  other  knowledge,  that  so  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itself  duU,  or 
fiot  rightly  made  use  of,  for  the  distinguishing  one  thing  from  another,  so  far  are 
our  notions  confused,  and  our  reason  and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled*' " 

All  the  foregoing  passage  applies,  I  think,  to  the  conceptions.  The  faculty 
may  be  in  itself  dml  or  languid,  or  from  habitual  inattention  to  the  objects  of 
perception  upon  which  it  first  begins  to  operate,  it  may  be  inaccurate  and  con- 
fused. In  the  memory  of  persons  whose  conceptions  are  from  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  causes  languid  and  indistinct,  everything  seems  to  oe  stored 
in  confusion. 

Where  there  is  no  accuracy  of  conception,  the  power  of  attention  is  of  very 
little  use.  We  clearly  see  instances  of  people  who  remember  things  as  if  it 
were  by  halves,  and  in  their  repetition  of  the  observations  or  of  the  occur- 
rences that  have  been  related  by  others,  they  go  on  floundering  from  error  to 
error ;  and  without  any  intention  to  deceive  are  perpetually  guflty  of  the  most 
flagrant  misrepresentations :  hence  arise  many,  if  not  all  of  those  petty  strifes, 
iesdousies,  and  resentments,  which  are  most  inimical  to  the  happmess  of  social 
life. 

As  without  just  and  accurate  conceptions  the  true  meaning  of  an  author  can 
never  be  discovered ;  to  persons  who  labour  under  this  confusion  of  ideas, 
reading,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  improvement,  is  the  very  reverse.  Un- 
happily the  author  whose  writings  are  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  readers  of 
this  class,  from  the  confusion  of  their  own  ideas  they  are  for  ever  mistaking 
or  perverting  the  meaning  of  others,  and  totally  unconscious  of  their  own 
want  of  discernment,  they  scruple  not  to  decide  and  to  pronounce  with  confi- 
dence upon  what  they  do  not  understand. 

The  mind  whose  conceptions  are  in  general  clear  and  accurate,  will  not  be 
forward  in  pronouncing  a  decisive  opinion  upon  a  slight  and  partial  investiga- 
tion of  any  subject  whatever ;  it  is  misconception  that  in  many  instances 
gives  rise  to  prejudice  and  injustice.  As  accurate  conception  is  alike  necessary 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  practice  of  candour  and  humility, 
no  apology  need  be  made  for  dwelling  upon  tne  subject  at  some  length,  point- 
ing out  the  causes  from  which,  as  I  apprehend,  a  deficiency  in  £is  faculty 
generally  proceeds,  and  giving  such  hints  as  may  be  useful  to  its  improve- 
ment in  early  life.  This  faculty  in  a  particular  manner  partakes  of  the  dis- 
positions of  the  mind.  It  accords  with  the  tone  of  the  passions,  and  as  these 
incline  to  the  cheerful  or  the  melancholy,  the  conceptions  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  lively  or  languid.  What  gives  strength  to  this  conclusion  is,  that 
upon  subjects  which  correspond  to  the  tone  of  the  affections,  the  conceptions 
of  the  dullest  person  are  sufficiently  acute.  A  selfish  person,  whose  ideas  upon 
every  other  siibject  are  languid  and  confused,  will  have  clear  and  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  all  that  relates  to  self-interest.  I  have  known  those  who  could 
not  by  any  means  be  made  to  comprehend  the  slightest  proportion  upon  any 
subject  of  science ;  whose  ideas  of  the  affairs,  the  feelings,  and  the  interests  of 
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Others  were  so  faint  and  languid  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recalled,  who  never- 
theless had  such  clear  and  accurate  conceptions  upon  whatever  promised  to 
gratify  their  own  avarice  or  ambition,  that  they  could  in  these  points  enter 
with  ease  into  the  most  elaborate  disquisition,  pursue  the  most  intricate  chain 
of  reasoning,  or  follow  the  longest  series  of  calculations.  It  is  evident  from 
hence  diat  the  dulness  of  conceptions  upon  other  subjects  was  not  the  defect 
of  nature,  but  originated  in  the  predominance  of  selfishness,  an  affection  which, 
whenever  it  prevails,  engrosses  the  power  of  attention. 

And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  selfish  and  dissocial  passions, 
such  as  envy,  jealousy,  rancour,  and  the  flow  of  the  ideas,  is  full  and  languid ; 
and  that  wherever  these  passions  predominate,  the  conceptions  are  never 
strong  and  lively.  How  great  then  is  the  folly  of  parents,  who  while  they 
wish  their  children  to  be  possessed  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  pay  no  attention 
to  the  birth  of  thos€  pasHons,  which  present  the  most  insuperable  bar  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes. 

Pride  is  a  passion  not  particularly  attached  to  any  peculiar  tone  or  disposition. 
It  attacks  the  lively  and  the  serious — the  selfish  and  the  benevolent ;  but  its 
operation  upon  the  powers  of  conception  in  these  opposite  characters  is  essen- 
tially different.  In  strong  and  vigorous  minds,  pride  sometimes  stimulates  to 
the  desire  of  knowledge ;  in  this  state  it  adds  strength  to  the  power  of  concep- 
tion, attention  is  then  exerted,  and  exerted  with  effect.  By  means  of  this 
passion  operating  in  an  ardent  mind,  the  task  of  instruction  may  doubtless  be 
rendered  easy  to  the  tutor ;  bv  him,  therefore,  whose  sole  object  is  to  give  his 
pupil  knowledge,  pride  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  useful  auxiliary. 
To  those  who  consider  the  perfection  of  the  moral  character  as  an  object  of  still 
greater  impor|ance  than  the  attainmente  of  any,  or  even  of  all  the  inteUectual 
faculties,  pride  will  appear  in  other  colours ;  nor  will  they  wish  their  children 
to  pluck  of  the  tree  of  Knowledge,  like  our  first  parents,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
fiend. 

Where  pride  unites  itself  to  the  timid  and  low-spirited,  no  conceptions  will 
be  found  lively  or  vigorous  excepting  such  as  correspond  with  the  tone  of 
the  accordant  passions.  While  upon  such  minds  the  recital  of  great  and  noble 
actions,  instances  of  the  most  exalted  generosity  and  of  the  most  disinterested 
benevolence,  make  little  or  no  impression ;  the  conceptions  are  lively  with 
regard  to  the  slightest  indications  of  contempt ;  they  are  vigorous  in  the  re>- 
presentation  of  injury  or  injustice,  and  wherever  pride  or  self-love  are  con- 
cemedy  they  are  uncommonly  vivid. 

Where  a  tendency  to  envy  or  malignity  pervades  the  mind,  the  conception 
will  be  languid  with  regard  to  all  that  is  sublime  or  beautiful,  either  in  moral 
actions  or  sentiment ;  whilst  with  eagle  eye  it  will  seize  on  every  blemish. 
This,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  direction 
given  to  attention,  for  in  that  direction  alone  will  the  conceptions  be  vigorous. 

Wisely  has  it  been  ordered  by  Nature  that  the  power  of  conception  should 
appear  in  the  mind,  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  admit  of  its  being  cultivated  to 
some  degree  of  perfection  before  the  dissocial  passions  have  any  abiding  tn- 
fluence  in  the  heart.  The  more  this  faculty  is  exercised  upon  material  ob- 
jects in  early  life,  the  less  chance  will  these  passions  have  of  gaining  an 
ascendancy.  The  works  of  nature  and  art  present  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
ideas  to  those  who  are  taught  to  examine  them  with  attention  ;  and  where  the 
attention  is  thus  directed,  the  trains  of  thought  introduced  into  the  mind  will 
be  of  an  opposite  nature  from  those  which  produce  turbulent  emotion. 

The  manner  in  which  children  describe  what  they  have  seen  or  learned, 
affords  the  best  criterion  that  I  know  of,  whereby  to  estimate  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  conception.  By  requiring  clear  and  accurate  descriptions,  we  do 
much  more  to  invigorate  this  faculty,  than  by  all  the  set  lessons  in  the  world. 
Children  who  have  never  been  exercised  in  this  way,  are  at  first  at  a  great 
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loes  for  expression ;  and  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  mind  to  be  thus  set  to 
work  for  words  to  express  the  new  ideas  it  has  acquired.  A  little  assistance 
may  at  first  be  not  onlj  useful,  but  necessary.  But  of  assistance  in  this  way 
the  parent  ought  never  to  be  lavish,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  infant  faculties,  that  teachers,  to  save  themselves 
trouble,  tell  all,  and  leave  the  children  to  tell  nothing. 

I  have  formerly  noticed,  that  the  quickness  or  the  slowness  of  the  course  of 
our  ideas,  depends  much  upon  the  disposition  of  the  mind  to  melancholy  or 
cheerfulness.  Childhood  is  naturally  cheerful,  and  the  flow  of  ideas  at  that 
period  of  life  is  consequently  rapid  ;  Nature  has  wisely  ordained  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  power  of  reflection,  by  which  we  in  a  manner  arrest  ideas  in  their 
course,  is  not  then  brought  forth ;  so  that  at  this  period  of  life,  children  could 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  slower  succession  of  ideas  to  increase  their  know- 
ledge. 

As  the  ideas  of  children  are  few,  and  as  the  course  of  ideas  is  rapid,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  same  ideas  must  frequently  pass  through  the  mind.  Here  like- 
wise I  observe  a  wise  provision  made  by  Nature  for  the  cultivation  of  the  firet 
faculties  that  appear,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  strength  of  the  other 
faculties  ultimately  depends.  Incapable  of  long  and  fixed  attention  to  any 
object,  a  repetition  of  tne  same  ideas  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  due  opera- 
tion of  tibese  powers  ;  this  circumstance,  I  believe,  to  be  very  little  attended 
to.  We  judge  too  much  of  the  minds  of  children  by  our  own  ideas,  except 
when  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  exhilirating  passions,  which  flow  In 
slow  succession.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  is  to  us  unnatural^ 
and  consequently  irksome ;  hence  we  rashly  conclude  that  it  must  be  the 
same  with  children.  We  therefore  injudiciously  press  new  ideas  upon  them 
before  the  mind  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  by  doing  so  we  often 
render  inaccurate  conception  habitual. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  I  consider  the  multitude  of  books  that  are 
given  to  children  at  an  early  age,  as  so  many  destroyers  of  their  faculties.  If 
the  conceptions  have  not  acquired  vigour  by  being  exercised  on  material  ob- 
jects, before  they  are  employed  in  those  emotions  which  it  is  the  business  of 
fiction  to  describe,  I  greatly  apprehend  that  they  will  never  be  cultivated  to 
perfection.  The  only  books  therefore,  that  are  fit  for  children,  are  such 
as  convey  clear,  just,  and  accurate  ideas  upon  subjects  to  which  the  attention 
at  that  period  ought  chiefly  to  be  directed ;  nor  will  the  books  that  are  best 
calculated  for  aiding  the  infant  mind  in  the  acquirement  of  just  ideas,  be  of 
any  use  unless  the  ideas  they  give  be  permitted  to  make  a  due  impression, 
which  thev  never  can  do  at  a  superficial  glance. 

The  half  conceptions  which  a  child  at  first  forms  from  the  best  book  that 
can  be  put  into  his  hands,  may  prove  equally  injurious  to  its  mind  as  the 
erroneous  ideas  conveyed  by  works  that  are  less  judicious.  By  frequent  and 
repeated  perusals  it  is,  and  by  these  alone,  that  a  child  can  attain  a  clear  and 
distinct  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  even  the  most  trifling  story ;  nor 
will  this  reperusal  appear  to  a  child  as  it  would  do  to  us,  tiresome  and  insipid, 
unless  its  appetite  for  novelty  has  been  excited  by  too  frequent  gratification.- 

Observe  with  what  attention  and  delight  an  infant  listens  to  the  same  tale 
that  has  been  a  hundred  times  repeated  by  his  nurse,  and  a  hundred  times  is 
heard  with  ever-new  delight.  In  the  limited  number  of  the  child's  ideas,  and 
in  the  velocity  with  which  they  pass  through  his  mind,  we  may  see  the  cause 
of  the  insatiaole  pleasure  received  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  foolish  tale. 
To  these  oral  communications  books  succeed,  and  it  would  be  well  if  both 
tales  and  books  were  always  calculated  to  assist  the  opening  faculties — to 
awaken  the  benevolent  afiections — to  give  a  proper  direction  to  curiosity,  and 
to  inspire  an  early  love  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that 
the  child  who  from  the  time  of  its  being  able  to  read  for  itself  with  pleasure 
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till  its  eighth  or  ninth  year,  is  restricted  to  sueh  books  alone  for  its  literary 
amusement,  will  at  the  end  of  that  period  be  found  possessed  of  a  greater 
number  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  of  a  greater  vigour  of  conception,  than 
one  that  has  run  over  all  the  instructiye  and  entertaining  stories  that  were 
ever  written  for  children  of  that  age. 

In  speaking  of  the  books  that  are  read  by  children,  the  meaning  is  restricted 
to  those  which  they  peruse  of  their  own  accord  for  their  own  amusement. 
The  books  which  diey  read  as  lessons,  I  consider  as  distinct  fh)m  these ;  the 
child  who  never  opens  a  book  but  as  a  task,  must  have  been  the  victim  of 
neglect  or  mismanagement.  Nature  so  strongly  impels  the  young  mind  to 
seek  the  acquirements  of  new  ideas,  that  if  the  curiosity  she  has  implanted  be 
entirely  quenched,  we  may  be  assured  that  this  has  not  been  effected  without 
some  pains  on  our  parts ;  but  curiosity,  though  not  easily  efiaced,  may  be 
eariy  directed  to  low  and  grovelling  objects,  and  it  is  not  without  some  pains 
that  it  can  be  turned  into  those  channels  where  its  activity  will  be  truly  use- 
ful. I  have  seen  a  little  giri  whose  burning  curiosity  no  drawer  that  contained 
a  piece  of  finery  could  escape,  who  would  risk  disgrace  and  punishment  to 
satisfy  herself  by  peeping  into  the  trunk  or  closet  which  was  prohibited  to  her 
approach  ;  and  who  would  yet  evince  such  manifest  indifference  towards  in- 
formation of  every  other  kind,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  in  her  a  wish  for 
instruction.     Such  is  the  consequence  of  the  early  direction  given  to  curiosity. 

The  first  step  to  clear  and  accurate  conception  is  the  careful  examination  of 
material  objects ;  without  this  the  conceptions  obtained  from  description  must 
be  languid  and  confused.  "Where  the  perceptive  faculty  has  been  sufficiently 
exercised,  the  conceptions  obtained  by  the  description  of  absent  objects  or  of 
the  feelings  and  sensations  of  others,  will  be  sufficiently  lively  provided  the 
language  in  which  they  are  conveyed  be  sufficiently  intelligible.  So  many 
meanings  are,  through  the  poverty  of  language,  attached  to  the  same  word, 
as  to  be  the  means  of  occasioning  much  confusion  in  the  ideas  of  those  of 
riper  years ;  and  I  believe  it  often  happens  that  where  a  false  association  has 
been  attached  in  infancy  to  a  word  not  in  common  use,  it  remains  indelible 
to  the  latest  period  of  life.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  of  no  comition  endow- 
ments, that  m  reading  to  his  mother  when  a  child  something  concerning  the 
patriarchs,  he  blundered  on  the  word  partridges.  His  mother  set  him  right, 
out  without  any  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  patriarch ;  so  that 
when  it  next  occurred,  instead  of  venturing  to  pronounce  it,  he  called  out^ 
^*  Here,  Mamma,  are  these  queer  fowls  again.''  Again  she  taught  him  to 
pronounce  the  word,  but  without  destroying  the  association  Uiat  had  been 
formed  by  a  clear  explanation ;  so  that  it  continued  so  far  to  operate  as  that 
whenever  he  afterwards  heard  the  word  patriarch,  the  idea  of  partric^ges  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  imagination. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  would  call  attention  to  one  of  the  instances 
I  have  given  of  the  partial  and  limited  power  of  conception,  in  a  person  of 
languid  spirits  and  much  sensibility.  This  melancholy  temperament  is  some- 
times hereditary,  sometimes  occasioned  by  disease,  and  sometimes  also  is 
born  of  mismanagement  in  early  life  ;  from  whatever  cause  it  originates,  it  is 
a  misfortune  of  such  magnitude,  as  calls  for  our  utmost  exertion  to  prevent 
its  progress,  and  if  possible  to  effect  a  cure. 

Mothers,  J  apprehend,  are  seldom  aware  of  the  important  consequences 
which  result  from  their  conduct  to  beings  of  this  description.  There  is  some- 
thing so  amiable  and  endearing  in  the  gentleness  which  commonly  attends  this 
languor  of  spirits,  that  it  naturally  inspires  tenderness ;  this  tenderness  is  in- 
creased by  that  helplessness  which  clings  to  the  maternal  bosom  for  support. 
But  if  this  tenderness  be  not  enlightened  and  guided  by  reason,  it  will  prepare 
a  never-failinff  fund  of  misery  for  its  unhappy  object. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  indulgence  in  generating  selfishness  is  so  common, 
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as  scarcely  to  need  comment ;  and  as  selfishness  is  the  never-failing  concomi- 
tant of  the  disposition  above  described,  it  foUows  that  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of 
theparent  to  guard  against  nurturing  and  increasing  this  natural  tendency. 

from  the  languid  now  of  ideas  in  the  low-spirited,  proceeds  an  indolence 
of  mind  which  terminates  in  torpid  apathy ;  selfishness  is  then  the  sole  spring 
of  action.  Benevolence  may  dwell  upon  the  tongue,  but  no  feeling,  no  aflPec- 
tions,  but  such  as  are  connected  with  self-love,  ever  touch  the  heart ;  such  an 
one  finds  friendship  necessary  to  his  support — to  his  comfort — nay,  to  his 
very  existence.  He  therefore  clings  to  his  friends  with  fondness ;  but  what 
consolation^  what  comfort,  what  support,  does  he  find  from  them  in  return  ? 
Does  he  enter  with  the  same  interest  into  the  feelings  of  others,  with  which 
he  expected  others  to  enter  into  his  ?  No ;  but  this  deficiency  of  feeling  does 
not  proceed  from  want  of  benevolence  or  attachment,  it  proceeds  from  a  want 
of  conception  with  regard  to  everything  that  does  not  concern  9elf,  How 
would  many  of  our  acquaintances  start  at  the  picture  that  is  here  drawn  if 
applied  to  themselves.  Let  us  make  a  more  useful  application  of  it  to  those 
who  are  yet  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  evils  I  have  here  pourtrayed  admit 
of  remedy. 

In  the  Education  of  children  who  indicate  a  tendency  to  this  disnosition, 
whether  such  tendency  be  hereditary  or  acquired,  particular  pains  snould  be 
taken  to  lead  the  mind  to  attend  to  the  feelings  of  others.  Whatever  services, 
whatever  attentions  they  exact  from  others,  they  should  be  obliged  in  their 
turn  to  pay.  If  they  are  once  permitted  to  imagine  that  from  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  their  disposition  they  have  any  right  of  exemption  from  the 
rule  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  they  are  inevitably  ruined. 
It  is  essential  in  such  cases  to  use  every  means  to  increase  the  flow  of  ideas, 
lively  and  exhilirating  images  oueht  incessantly  to  be  presented  to  the  mind, 
and  instead  of  encouraging  that  disposition  to  study  which  often  appears  pre- 
maturely in  such  persons,  the  mind  ought  to  be  roused  to  active  and  vigorous 
exertion.  Whatever  knowledge  it  acquires  it  ought  to  be  made  freely  to  con»- 
municate ;  for  unless  this  be  done,  reading  will  be  to  such  a  mind  only  another 
mode  of  indulging  indolence.  To  conquer  the  indolence  that  invariably  ad- 
heres to  such  mspositions,  every  effort  ought  to  be  made ;  these  efforts  ought 
to  be  unceasing,  and  their  efficacy  will  be  much  increased  by  frequently 
changing  the  attention  from  object  to  object.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
material  world  vrill  here  be  powerfully  assistant  to  the  tutor's  views ;  while 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  thus  exercised,  the  mind  cannot  sink  into  apathy, 
or  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  indolent  reverie.  It  will  by  these  means  likewise 
require  that  command  of  attention^  which  is  in  all  cases  so  eminently  useful. 

The  person  who  has  been  so  happy  as  to  have  attained  the  power  of  sub- 
mitting the  attention  to  the  control  of  the  vnll,  is  in  the  possession  of  an  in- 
fallible remedy  against  many  of  the  cares  and  all  the  minor  miseries  of  life. 
He  who  can  turn  his  attention  to  the  griefs  or  the  joys  of  others,  will  never 
be  the  prey  of  selfish  sorrow ;  even  in  the  languor  of  sickness  and  under  the 
pressure  of  severe  pain,  we  have  known  people  who  were  capable  of  directing 
their  attention  to  subjects  remote  from  self.  This  power  over  the  attention  is 
particularly  difficult  of  attainment  to  the  low-spirited ;  it  is,  however,  to  them 
peculiarly  necessary,  and  no  pains  ought  to  be  spared  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  it 

Another,  and  a  powerful  motive  to  the  diligent  improvement  of  the  facultv 
now  under  consideration,  virill  be  found  in  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  it 
in  inculcating  a  firm  adherence  to  truth.  Falsehood  is  the  vice  of  weak  and 
timid  minds.  To  those  whose  conceptions  are  languid  and  confused,  it  is  im- 
jpossible  that  misrepresentation  can  ever  appear  in  a  very  atrocious  light ;  in 
their  misrepresentations  they  are  utterly  unconscious  how  far  they  depart 
from  the  truth  \  because  of  the  truth  they  have  no  distinct  idea^  and  it  is  im- 
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possible  in  consequence  to  convince  tbem  of  tbe  turpitude  of  falsifying.  B7 
obtaining  clear  conceptions,  and  by  being  accustomed  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  tbe  conceptions  it  acquires,  tbe  mind  becomes  babituated  to  trutb : 
at  tbe  same  time  tbat  tbe  distance  between  trutb  and  falsebood  becomes  in 
sucb  minds  actively  enlarged,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  departing  from  one  to  tbe 
otber  is  consequently  increased.  Tbe  confused  and  inaccurate  conceptions  of 
tbe  vulgar,  arising  from  a  total  neglect  of  tbis  faculty  in  tbeir  early  Educa- 
tion, renders  tbem  for  ever  liable  to  tbe  vice  of  lying.  Cunning  takes  its  rise 
from  the  same  source ;  and  tbougb  many  a  departure  from  truth  may  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  vanity,  I  believe  we  sbaJl  generally  find  that  where  the  con- 
ceptions are  clear,  distinct,  and  vigorous,  the  character  will  be  upright  and 


THE  ART  OF  MIS-EDUCATION. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  A  CHILD  TO  CONSIDER  MONEY-GETTING  AS 
THE  CHIEF  END  OF  MAN. 

R  iiLE. — Afake  the  way  in  which  you  manoeuvred  to  get  things  cheap^  and  what  you  saved 
by  thii  or  that  bargain,  frequent  subjects  of  conversation.  When  you  speak  of  a 
person,  always  say.  He  is  worth  so  much  a  year,  or  his  business  brings  him  in  this 
or  that  sum.  Read  to  your  children  accounts  of  those  who  died  and  left  large 
sums  behind  them,  with  evident  satisfaction  in  your  lo  ks.  If  you  happen  to  have 
acquaintances  who  are  neither  rich  nor  likely  to  be  so,  treat  them  with  coolness, 
and  frequently  say.  Poor  things,  they  have  got  Dothiug.  Should  any  one  who 
happens  to  be  rich,  call  upon  yon,  pay  him  the  greatest  respect ;  agree  with  him 
in  every  thing,  make  out  to  your  children  that  he  is  learned,  good,  and  wise,  and 
what  a  great  man  he  is  considered  to  be  by  the  world, 

Man  has  been  said  to  be  a  bargaining  animal.  A  dog  never  exchanges 
with  his  fellow  dog  one  bone  for  another ;  a  man  makes  bargains,  and 
hence  his  superiority  over  the  brute  creation.  Parents  should  never 
lose  sight  of  tbis  distinction,  and  train  their  children  accordingly.  Their 
first  lesson  should^  be  **  Get  money,  my  son,  honestly  if  you  can — but 
get  money  ;*'  never  let  them  think  that  the  "  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,"  but  the  want  of  it. 

We  once  knew  a  father,  who,  from  the  contracted  notions  of  a  bad 
education,  never  had  any  other  standard  by  which  he  measured  man- 
kind, but  tbe  multiplication  and  pence  table.  He  was  what  the  world 
calls  a  pious  man,  and  with  the  greatest  attention  to  his  religious  duties, 
both  public  and  private,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  turning  the  penny. 
Being  a  builder,  he  became  a  zealous  member  of  a  "  new  connection  " 
of  one  of  the  sects,  and  a  chapel  soon  arose,  of  which  be  was  the  archi- 
tect and  erector;  a  Sunday-school  followed  the  chapel,  and  a  day- 
school  the  Sunday-school.  He  joined  the  Missionary  Society  and  seve- 
ral others,  and  had  the  privilege  of  fitting  up  the  rooms  for  the  public 
meetings  by  virtue  of  his  subscription.  He  made  liimself  busy  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  church  by  his  brother-in-law,  whom  be  contrived  to  get 
appointed  church-warden,  and  repairs  were  soon  necessary  in  the 
"  steeple-house.'*  He  subscribed  to  tbe  "  Soup  Society*'  in  the  incle- 
ment season,  and  bad  the  erecting  of  new  coppers.  He  planned  many 
improvements  in  the  workhouse,  when  he  was  overseer,  for  the  good  of 
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the  poor,  and  the  consumption  of  bricks  and  mortar.  The  cold  stones 
were  taken  up,  and  deal  flooring  substituted ;  in  short,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  pious,  kind,  and  popi^ar  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
the  more  money  he  got,  the  more  he  was  looked  up  to  by  society. 
Enviable  man  !  He  had  two  sons,  who  might  have  grown  up  less  fond 
of  money  than  himself,  had  he  not  contrived  to  initiate  them  into  his 
methods.  James  was  a  docile  youth  enough,  and  Edward  somewhat  of 
a  tattle-brain.  When  James  was  very  young,  his  father  would  say  to 
him,  "  Jim,  why  don't  you  lay  up  your  money,  and  buy  a  peck  of 
marbles,  they  are  only  five  shillings  a  peck,  and  you  might  sell  them  for 
eight  a  penny."  "  Ay,  but,  £a&er,  I  don't  know  how  many  marbles 
there  are  in  a  peck.'*  "  How  many  have  you  got  in  your  pocket,  Jim?" 
James  pulled  out  his  marbles  and  counted  forty.  "  Now  look  here, 
you  simpleton,"  said  his  father,  taking  a  half-pint  pot  from  the  cup- 
board, "  you  see  they  just  fill  this  measure ;  now  how  many  half 
pints  in  a  pint?"  James  :  "  Two,  father."  "  How  many  pints  in  a 
quart  ?"  "  Two,  father."  "  How  many  quarts  in  a  gallon  ?"  "  Four." 
"  How  many  gallons  in  a  peck  ?"  >*  Two."  "  How  many  half  pints, 
then,  in  a  peck  ? "  "  Thirty-two,"  answered  the  son.  "  Well,  then, 
forty  times  thirty-two  are,— how  many?"  "  One  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty."  "And  how  many  do  you  sell  for  a  penny?" 
"  Eight."  "  Now  divide  1280  by  eight,  and  how  many  pence  have 
you  ? "  "A  hundred  and  sixty,  father."  **  Well,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pence  is  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  a  clear  gain  of  eight  and 
fourpence."  James  took  this  hint,  and  he  bought  his  peck  of  marbles. 
His  father  thought  of  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  that  he  had 
applied  it  wondeifiilly.  His  boy  throve  under  his  tuitipn,  and  while 
his  father  was  turning  the  penny  in  bricks  and  mortar,  deal  boards,  and 
a  variety  of  other  trades,  his  son  was  applying  himself  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  trading  and  swapping  pen-knives,  pencils,  combs,  skates,  bows, 
kites,  balls,  and  gingerbread.  He  soon  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother,  and  the  two  young  aspirants  for  civic  dignities,  or  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Board  of  Trade,  soon  found  the  dull  routine  of  scholastic 
instruction  a  great  plague  to  them.  Their  whole  souls  were  set  on 
making  bargains,  and  bargains  they  did  make,  throughout  the  whole 
year.  At  last  the  wintry  season  approached,  and  that  precious  time  for 
a  school-boy,  the  6th  of  November,  drew  nigh.  James  and  Edward 
had  for  some  months  before  laid  in  a  stock  of  gunpowder,  for  fear  the 
price  should  rise  before  the  greatness  of  the  demand ;  they  had  supplied 
themselves  with  a  full  and  particular  directions  for  making  fire-works, 
and  for  a  whole  month  were  employed  in  grinding  and  beating  the  pow- 
der, making  cases  and  ramming  and  cramming  them  with  all  sorts  of 
combustibles,  much  to  the  disquietude  of  their  poor  mother,  who,  how- 
ever, knew  it  to  be  useless  to  say  a  word  against  it ;  at  last  a  supply 
of  squibs  and  crackers,  catherine-wheels,  sky-rockets,  blue-lights,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters,  were  got  ready,  and  the  day  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Already  had  many  a  sixpenny- 
worth  of  squibs  been  sold,  and  the  boys  had  felt  the  inexpressible  felicity 
of  the  money  touching  their  fingers,  when  one  evening,  just  as  their 
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fittfaer  was  relatiiig  at  the  supper-table  how  lie  had  contrived  to  get  hold 
of  some  cheap  furniture,  through  getting  his  brother-in-law  to  put  in  an 
execution  against  a  Quaker  for  the  non-payment  of  tithes,  a  tremendous 
explosion  took  place  in  his  back  premises.  The  roof  of  an  out-house 
was  blown  off,  and  the  flames  burst  out  on  all  sides  among  the  hissing 
of  ten  thousand  serpents,  and  the  bouncing  of  hundreds  of  crackers ; 
rockets  flew  out  in  all  directions,  some  smashed  through  the  chamber 
windows,  and  set  the  bed-rooms  in  flames,  others  flew  through  the  oiled 
paper  panes  of  his  carpenter's  shop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
pkce  was  in  a  blaze.  The  fire  extended  to  several  houses  on  each  side, 
and  poor  Mr.  Brown  was  thus  completely  ruined — and  all  through  teach- 
ing his  children  to  make  bargains. 

Would  that  a  calamity  of  this  kind  was  the  greatest  with  which  pa- 
rents are  likely  to  be  affected  in  teaching  their  children  to  make  bar- 
gains, and  infusing  them  with  a  love  of  money.  A  hundred  such  fire's 
are  a  small  calamity,  compared  with  the  deep  afflictions  which  covetous- 
ness  and  money-getting  inflict  upon  society.  We  have  known  children 
who  have  been  early  tutored  by  ike  example  of  their  parents,  treat  them 
in  their  old  age  with  the  most  heartless  selfishness,  and  refuse  to  them 
the  common  rights  of  nature.  We  have  known  children  setting  up 
against  each  oQier.  in  trade ;  sons  endeavouring  to  circumvent  their 
fathers,  and  glory  in  it.  One  case  is  firesh  witfiin  our  memory  : — A 
father  and  son  went  to  market  to  buy  a  horse ;  after  having  suited 
themselves,  the  father  pointed  out  to  the  son  a  poor  starving  creature, 
not  in  appearance  worth  five  pounds.  The  father,  firom  his  knowledge 
of  such  animals,  advised  the  son  to  buy  it  up  and  doctor  it  for  sale. 
The  son,  however,  pretended  not  to  take  the  hint,  but  soon  after  his 
father  was  gone,  came  privately  into  the  market,  and  purchased 
the  animal  for  a  very  inconsiderable  sum.  The  horse  was  one  pos- 
sessing that  particular  kind  of  constitution,  that  can,  by  skilful 
diet  and  treatment,  be  brought  to  look  extremely  well,  and,  if  not 
worked,  will  pass  muster  for  a  very  valuable  animal.  He  was  put  into 
proper  condition,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  "  warranted  sound."  During  this  period  the  father  fell  sick,  and 
while  confined  to  his  bed,  commissioned  his  son  to  purchase  a  sound 
horse  for  him.  The  son  immediately  palmed  his  former  purchase  on  his 
father,  for  which  he  obtained  forty  guineas.  When  the  father  got  a  little 
better,  he  was  recommended  chaise  exercise,  and  in  his  second  or  third 
journey,  in  coming  down  a  hill,  the  horse,  in  his  constitutional  weak- 
ness, came  to  the  ground,  and  the  father  only  rose  with  a  broken  arm 
and  collar  bone.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  not  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  firom  it. 

Good  parents,  the  way  is  extremely  easy  to  make  your  children 
selfish — you  may  do  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  One  of  the  best  is  to  do 
it  through  your  governess,  if  you  happen  to  have  any ;  let  it  be  always 
felt  that  because  she  is  poor  and  has  to  teach  for  bread,  that  she  is 
thereby  inferior.  Lose  no  opportunity,  if  ever  she  expostulates  with 
you,  to  say  '*  a  fine  thing  truly  for  people  who  have  not  a  farthing  to 
depend  upon  to  give  themselves  airs  and  graces,  and  to  presume  to 
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have  an  opinion'^  Your  childxen  will  soon  learn  then,  that  the  value 
of  a  thing  is  just  then  as  much  money  as  'twill  hring ;  they  will  find 
then  that  principle  and  morality  are  drugs  in  the  market;  that  the 
softer  affections  are  drawbacks  upon  success  in  life ;  that  religion  is 
only  to  be  followed  unless  sometlung  is  to  be  gained  by  it ;  and  that 
the  ledger  is  better  than  the  Bible,  the  counting-house  better  than 
the  church,  and  the  desk  better  than  the  altar.  Do  this,  good 
parents,  and  you  may  hereafter,  when  you  are  passed  away  to  the 
Great  Accountant  and  final  reckoning,  stand  in  your  children's 
books  something  after  the  fisishion  of  the  Alderman  in  the  account  of 
Savage,  the  Poet : — 

Dr.  Cr. 


ReceiTed  for  an  ode  on  his 

birth-day 3    S    0 

Ditto,  for  an  elegy  on  his 

death 6    5    0 

8    8    0 


Paid  for  a  glass-coach,  ring, 
&c.,  to  attend  his  funeral      4    4    0 

For  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  waiter    ...    0    1    6 


4    6    G 


Am  glad  he  is  dead  by     ...    4    3    6 


I  DON'T  LIKE  TO  SEE 

A  DiBTT  shirt  covered  with  a  clean  dickey :  a  working  man  who  has  two 
bats,  wearing  the  best  every  day  :  windows  patched  with  paper,  rags,  or  turf: 
a  hearse  standing  at  a  landlord's  door :  a  sweep  pressing  mrough  a  crowd : 
a  woman's  boot-lace  dangling  loose :  orange-peels  thrown  on  the  footpath :  a 
man  summoned  before  the  magistrates  for  potatoe  tithes  to  the  amount  of  five- 
pence  :  an  orphan  girl  tempted  to  walk  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution :  good  meat  thrown  to  the  dogs  :  a  workhouse  funeral  almost  without 
attendance :  a  woman  beating  her  child  because  it  had  nearly  been  run  over : 
a  country  overseer  putting  out  a  poor  woman  by  the  shoulders :  two  men 
fighting  a  pitched  battle  on  a  Sunday  afternoon :  a  man,  after  breaking  a 
square  of  glass  in  a  window,  running  away  to  escape  detection :  a  child  crying 
for  hours  together  in  the  cradle :  a  poor  lad  going  to  the  factory  very  much 
out  of  health  :  a  man  stufied  with  rich  food  until  his  legs  are  obliged  to  be 
tied  up :  a  bed-room  comb  left  full  of  hair :  a  servant  waiting  at  the  table 
with  dirty  hands :  a  woman  slipping  in  at  the  back  door  of  a  public-house, 
with  a  little  jug,  at  tea-time :  a  justice  fining  persons  for  getting  drunk,  who 
frequently  gets  fresh  himself:  a  gold  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  a  dissenting 
minister :  a  bishop  riding  in  a  carriage  and  four :  a  Catholic  priest  with  a 
smart  young  lady  in  his  arm :  a  beggar  exhibiting  his  wounds  and  deforma- 
tions on  the  roaa  side :  an  old  man  of  seventy  and  a  girl  of  seventeen,  goinff 
into  the  church  to  be  married :  a  drunken  coachman  driving  his  horses  at  fuU 
gallop  down  the  street :  obscene  and  immoral  prints  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
window :  poor  men  pressing  into  the  shop  where  the  most  violent  newspaper 
is  sold :  clothes  lying  to  be  moth-eaten,  while  there  are  so  many  backs  with- 
out covering :  a  coach-horse  with  bleeding  shoulders :  a  dog  in  a  poor  man's 
house  who  gets  relief  from  the  parish :  children's  shoes  unbuttoned,  and 
stockings  out  at  the  heels :  an  umbrella,  on  a  windy  day,  with  two  broken 
bones :  a  shop  with  dirty  windows :  the  bailifis  carrying  the  bed  and  chairs  of 
a  poor  widow  to  the  obelisk,  to  sell  for  rent :  a  poor  ragged  wife  seeking  her 
husband  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night. 
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ON  THE  MENTAL  ILLUMINATION  AND  MORAL 
IMPI^OVEMENT  OF  MANKIND; 

OR,  AN    ENQUIRY    INTO    THE    MEANS    BY    WHICH    A    GENERAL    DIFFUSION 
OF    KNOWLEDGE    AND    MORAL    PRINCIPLE    MAY    BE    PROMOTED. 

BY  THOMAS  DICK,  L.L.D. 

We  promised  in  our  opening  address  to  the  public  to  make  retrospective 
reviews  of  works,  and  we  now  in  part  redeem  that  pledge  by  referring 
to  the  work  above  named.  We  can  add  little  to  the  already  far-esta- 
blished £une  of  Dr.  Dick  ;  but  since  the  nature  of  this  work  comes  so 
entirely  under  our  province,  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  promoters  of 
Education,  pass  it  over.  To  every  reader  of  our  periodical,  we  would 
confidently  recommend  this  work;  whether  professionally  engaged,  or  only 
amateurly  promoting  the  blessed  work  of  philanthropic  improvement, 
through  the  medium  of  a  sound,  rational,  useful,  and  ornamental  Edu- 
cation. We  call  on  the  readers  of  our  Magazine,  because  we  hope  and 
trust  that  "  to  do  good  and  to  communicate,"  is  the  animating  motto  of 
every  reader  of  our  Magazine  ;  and  we  call  on  you  thus,  because  we  are 
sensitively  alive,  from  actual  experience,  to  the  miseries  in  after  life,  even 
to  old  age*s  extreme,  consequent  on  the  imbecile  or  mischievous  fruits  of 
a  deficient  training  and  culture  in  early  youth  and  childhood  itself.  Lord 
Brougham  has  fixed  a  very  infantine  period  for  the  commencement  of 
Education,  and  we  believe  his  Lordship  to  be  perfectly  right ;  for  so 
strong  are  first  impressions  on  the  mind  in  its  most  pliant  state,  that  we 
cannot  but  see  much  truth  in  the  common  adage,  that  "  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man.!'  As  regards  moral  training,  by  which  we  mean  the 
combating  with  evil  signs  in  the  disposition  of  a  child ;  a  beginning  can 
hardly  be  made  too  early,  and  unfortunate  indeed  are  those  children 
(oh  that  mothers  would  look  through  the  vista  of  life  !)  who  are  left  in 
the  care  of  negligent  or  vicious  nurses,  and  afterwards  transferred  from 
their  hands  to  the  pupillage  of  an  inapt  governess.  Dr.  Dick  is  strong 
on  both  these  points,  and  parents  are  the  people  who  should  diligently 
peruse  his  work.  The  temper,  we  hold,  should  be  formed  before  a  child, 
if  a  boy,  go  to  school;  for  seldom  will  the  laughing,  or  bullying,  or 
flogging,  do  aught  but  confirm  perverseness,  unless  the  latter  be  most 
judiciously  undertaken.  It  is  because  the  whole  of  Dr.  Dick's  reason- 
ing applies  itself  to  the  amelioration  of  the  heart,  that  we  are  so  in  love 
with  his  book,  and  perceive  the  immense  good  it  is  likely  to  produce 
also  in  the  adult  mind.  A  statesman  once  said,  "  Give  me  the  writing 
of 'the  ballads,  and  I  will  rule  the  country  ;"  but  the  ballad  is  not  the 
popular  thing  now,  works  of  greater  utility,  as  might  be  expected  in  .a 
time  of  peace,  have  niled  and  do  rule  the  country  now ;  if  by  the 
**  country  "  may  be  meant  the  whole  of  the  intelligent  middling  classes, 
with  a  vast  many  of  the  higher  and  lower.  Let  Dick's  endeavours  be 
only  eirculated,  and  the  multitude,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  will 
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voluntarily  rule  itself  for  good ;  they  will  stand  in  the  place  of  Jaw,  aaid 
be  better  than  all  law,  for  their  power  will  be  baaed  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple. We  think  poorly  of  a  mind  governed  by  fear ;  we  cannot  too 
highly  esteem  him  who  is  guided  by  love,  and  who  henceforward  does 
all  things  in  a  pure  regard  of  Christian  charity.  Fear  never  made  a 
Howard,  a  Wilberforce,  a  Venn,  a  Thornton,  a  Hannah  More ;  love 
made  them  all,  they  were  scions  of  the  gospel.  The  Roman  orator  has 
asked,  **  Quid  dulcius  hominum  generi  a  natur&  datum  est  quam  sui 
cuique  liberi  V*  and  we  may  also  ask,  "  what  ib  there  so  dear  to  a 
country  as  her  wise  and  benevolent  men  ?"  If  a  man's  children  be  dear 
to  him  in  its  most  amiable  sense,  he  will  surely  like  to  see  them  dear  to 
their  country,  however  humble  their  sphere,  however  it  be  their  lot. 

"  MutaB  agitare  inglorious  artes.*' 

And  what  hope  can  they  have  of  being  loved  by  their  coimtry,  putting 
the  brutal  exploits  of  war  (which  often  excite  admiration)  out  of  the 
question,  but  through  the  agency  of  Education  ?  for  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  heart  is  hardly  of  a  natural  growth.  But  we  must  give  little  of 
our  own  opinion  here,  in  order  that  we  may  give  more  of  Dr.  Dick  ;  for 
we  generally  approve  of  Scotch  philosophy,  so  eminent  is  her  train,  and 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  our  trans-atlantic  brethren  also  highly 
estimate  the  labours  of  our  philosopher  in  question. 

When  we  state  what  in  Dr.  Dick's  view  is  the  grand  object  of  Edu- 
cation, we  record  at  once  the  words  of  the  moralist,  the  plulanthropist, 
and  the  Christian,  in  its  truly  delightful  acceptation ;  let  our  readers 
judge  :— 

<<  The  ultimate  object  of  all  scholastic  instruction  ought  undoubtedly  to  be, 
to  convey  to  youthful  minds  substantial  knowledge ;  to  lead  them  gradually 
into  a  view  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded ;  of  the  general  appearances,  motions,  and  machinery  of  external  na- 
ture ;  of  the  moral  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  the  great  Author  of  their 
existence,  and  to  one  another ;  and  of  the  various  duties  which  flow  from  these 
relations.  To  direct  their  affections,  tempers,  and  passions,  in  such  a  channel, 
as  will  tend  to  promote  their  own  comfort  and  the  harmony  of  general  society, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  nobler  employments  of  an  immortal  existence." — 
pp.  29,  30. 

This  is  intelligible  language  to  the  cultivated  mind ;  and  let  the  most 
arrant  alarmist  at  the  progress  of  Education  find  fault  with  such  a  sys- 
tem, with  such  an  object  in  view,  and  we  would  beg  of  him  to  consider 
and  reconsider  his  grounds  of  alarm,  and  think  not  only  of  not  retaining 
them,  but  whether  it  be  not  his  duty  as  a  responsible  being  to  the 
Creator,  who  has  in  all  parts  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  revealed  his  love 
of  Scriptural  and  useful  Education  ;  to  strive  to  his  utmost  to  advance 
that  intelligence  which  is  given  him  to  understand  his  God,  and  in 
which,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  written,  a  man  cannot  proceed  too  fax.  The 
alarmist  must  have  some  sinister  object  as  the  ground  of  his  continual 
opposition,  or  he  must  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  ultimate  views  here 
laid  down  ;  therefore  let  him  examine  himself,  and  if  it  is  the  former  that 
keeps  him  back,  let  him  struggle  to  attain  to  better  thoughts  and  things  ; 
and  if  the  latter,  let  him  turn  to  that  chapter  on  "  charity  which  think- 
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eth  no  evil,'*  and  instead  of  vainly  opposing,  at  any  rate  come  forward 
to  co-operate  in  the  correction  of  what  he  may  conscientiously,  however 
thoughtlessly  and  capriciously,  deem  to  be  an  evil.  Let  him  remember 
that  ignorance  is  counted  as  a  crime  in  Scripture ;  and  since  God  has 
placed  his  creatures  in  such  a  situation,  and  granted  them  such  faculties 
as  necessarily  lead  to  their  advancement  in  wealth,  learning,  and  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  moral  fruit,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  intellectual  culture,  must  be  confidently  looked  for,  or  the 
Creator  has  given  us  contradictory  commands.*  Shall  then  the  per- 
verseness  of  man  involve  the  Almighty  in  a  contradiction  ?  God  forbid. 
And  moreover,  does  not  the  very  nature  of  the  Bible  itself  demand  in- 
tellectual exertion,  and  entrench  upon  various  departments  of  studious 
research  ?  And  it  is  this  very  knowledge  that  puffeth  not  up ;  know- 
ledge of  Gk)d,  knowledge  of  his  works,  knowledge  of  man,  knowledge 
and  stem  correction  of  self,  that  Dr.  Dick  regards  as  the  one  grand  ob- 
ject and  intent  of  all  Education. 

In  the  chapter  which  follows  the  "  Introduction  "  and  **  Preliminary 
Remarks,"  the  history  of  Education  is  given  at  full,  and  the  Educa- 
tional statistics  are  truly  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  startling.  It 
has  been  rightly  said,  that  one- half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the 
other  half  lives ;  and  here  one  quarter  of  the  world  knows  not  how  de- 
plorably ignorant  is  the  remainder.  Knowledge  on  this  point,  while  it 
grieves  the  philanthropist,  must  certainly  lighten  the,  alarmist  of  all  his 
gloomy  fears.  The  next  chapter,  headed  **  Strictures  on  the  Mode  in 
which  Education  has  generally  been  conducted,"  lays  down  that  the 
system  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  inefficient  for  enlighten- 
ing and  ameliorating  the  human  mind,  and  is  little  short  of  an  insult 
oflTered  to  the  understandings  of  the  young  ;  and  first,  one  glaring  defect 
18,  "  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  convey  ideas  to  the  youthful  mind, 
along  with  the  elementary  sounds  of  language,  and  the  art  of  pronun- 
ciation;" secondly,  **' there  is  scarcely  one  of  our  elementary  books 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youth,  and  calculated  to  excite  their  atten- 
tion and  affections,  by  its  interesting  and  instructive  details  ;  thirdly, 
the  memory  is  injudiciously  and  often  too  severely  exercised ;"  fourthly, 
"grammar  is  attempted  to  be  taught  at  too  early  an  age ;"  fifthly,  as 
regards  writing,  "by  far  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  elegant  hand ;"  and  sixthly,  a  variety  of  strictures  are  made 
as  regards  arithmetic.  All  these  objections  are  easily  proved,  and  tbeir 
remedy  ably  supplied.  Dr.  Dick  is  no  scold — no  prying  finder  of  fault ; 
where  he  finds  a  sore  he  applies  the  balm ;  he  rips  not  open,  but  he 
heals.  In  the  next  chapter,  a  very  comprehensive  one,  entitled,  "  Hints 
in  reference  to  a  Comprehensive  and  Improved  System  of  Education," 
every  subject  is  embraced  important  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
and  the  instruction  of  the  child,  both  physical  and  intellectual.  Out  of 
the  eighteen  chapters,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  for  it  treats  of 
elementary  matters,  which  must  not  for  any  consideration  in  the  world 

•  See.article  by  "  Klara,"  in  the  seventh  Number  of  the  "  Educational  Maga- 
zine." 
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be  overlooked ;  for  correction  of  habits  primarily  ill-formed,  is  a  sorry 
task  indeed.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  "  undue  severity  "  at  school  is 
commented  on  strongly,  for  we  thoroughly  believe  that  this,  what  some 
persons  would  call  old  English  system,  has  made  very  many  perverse 
tempers  for  life  ;  and  when  knocking  in  spurious  knowledge,  has  knocked 
out  every  natural  spark  of  amenity  of  disposition.  In  that  excellent 
novel,  **  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  no  mean  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
made.  "  I  have  long  thought,  Mr.  Vindex,"  says  Mr.  Fenton,  vol.  i. 
p.  78,  "  that  the  method  of  schoolmasters  in  the  instruction  of  our 
children,  is  altogether  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  They  gene- 
rally lay  hold  on  the  human  constitution  by  the  single  motive  of  fear ; 
now  as  fear  has  no  concern  with  anything  but  itself,  it  is  the  basest, 
though  the  strongest  of  passions.  The  party  who  is  possessed  with  it, 
will  listen  to  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  his  own  terror  ;  nor  scruple  to  do 
anything  that  may  cover  him  from  the  evil  apprehended.  He  will  pre- 
varicate and  lie ;  if  that  lie  is  questioned,  he  will  vouch  it  by  perjury  ; 
and  if  he  happens  to  do  an  injury,  he  will  be  tempted  to  commit  murder 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  resentment.         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

"  Were  tutors  half  as  solicitous  throughout  their  academies  to  make 
men  of  worth,  as  to  make  men  of  letters,  there  are  a  hundred  petty  ar- 
tifices very  obvious  to  be  contrived  and  practised  for  the  purpose.  They 
might  institute  caps  of  shame,  and  wreaths  of  honour  in  their  schools  ; 
they  might  have  little  medals  expressive  of  particular  virtues,  to  be  fixed 
on  the  breast  of  the  achiever,  until  forfeited  by  fault.  Such  arts  as 
these,  with  that  distinguishing  affection  and  approbation  which  all  per- 
sons ought  to  show  to  children  of  merit,  would  soon  make  a  new  nation 
of  infants,  and  consequently  of  men. 

"  When  you,  Mr.  Vindex,  iniquitously  took  upon  you  to  chastise  my 
incomparable  boy,  you  first  whipped  him  for  his  gallant  and  generous 
avowal  of  the  truth  ;  and  next  you  barbarously  flogged  him  because  he 
refused  to  betray  those  who  had  confided  in  his  integrity. 

"  When  I  behold  so  many  scoundrels  walking  openly  through  the 
land,  who  are  styled  your  honour,  and  who  impudently  usurp  the  most 
exalted  of  all  characters,  the  character  of  a  gentleman ;  I  no  longer 
wonder,  when  I  reflect  that  they  have  been  principled,  or  rather  unprin- 
cipled, by  such  tutors  as  Mr.  Vindex.'' 

And  thus  Dr.  Dick  finds  fault  with  long  confinement  in  school,  such 
as  wounded  a  Kirke  White ;  and  the  too  free  use  of  blockhead,  scoun- 
drel, villain,  ass,  dunce,  numskull,  and  other  degrading  epithets  to  boys 
of  tender  age.  Besides  this,  in  scholastic  as  well  as  national  codes  of 
law,  we  have  always  seen  the  necessity  of  reserving  great  punishments 
strictly  for  greact  crimes  ;  for  boys  will  act  as  men  do,  who,  if  they  are 
to  be  hanged  for  robbery  equally  as  for  murder,  would,  to  avoid  detec- 
tion at  all,  not  scruple  to  commit  the  latter  crime. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  extract  from  the  long  and  laborious 
chapters  on  "  Infant-schools  ;"  "On  Schools  for  Young  Persons  from 
the  age  of  five  or  six  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;"  "  Method  of  Teach- 
ing, and  the  departments  of  knowledge  which  should  be  taught  in  every 
Seminary;"  and  which  we  may  note  comprise  English  reading,  writing 
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and  composition,  drawing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  geology, 
astronomy,  experimental  philosophy  and  chemistry,  physiology,  logic, 
natural  .theology,  natural  history,  botany,  political  economy,  vocal 
music,  domestic  economy,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  of  those  who  have  excelled  ;  and  much  practical  information 
how  to  set  about  these  studies.  We  are  for  all  these  things  being  taught 
in  a  seminary,  but  not  for  all  being  taught  them  ;  but  rather  the  natural 
inclination  allowed  its  bias  towards  particular  accomplishments,  and  then 
perfection  as  far  as  possible  in  them.  Also  from  the  chapters  on  "  Moral 
and  religious  instruction ;"  Sabbath-schools ;"  **  Schools  for  Young 
Persons  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  upwards;" 
"  On  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers  and  Seminaries  for  their  instruc- 
tion " — an  important  subject ;  with  others  which  cannot  be  mentioned 
now.  And  because  we  wish  them  to  be  read  and  thoroughly  digested 
and  acted  upon  ;  and  we  say  to  each  individual  schoolmaster,  philan- 
thropist, and  doer  of  good  works, 

"Tu  ne  tcde  malis,  sed  contra  andentior  ito.'* 

In  our  next  we  may  review  the  chapters  on  the  principles  on  which 
a  national  system  of  Education  should  be  established,  with  the  difficul- 
ties in  Lord. Brougham's  **  Education  Bill;''  **  Mechanics'  Institutions  ;" 
**  Preaching ;"  and  many  other  topics  of  the  first  interest  and  importance 
to  mankind  in  general ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  which,  as  a  secondary 
cause,  we  find  so  many  haughty,  ill-regulated,  covetous,  ill-natured,  in- 
active minds  in  the  world — in  a  world  full  of  employment  for  all  the 
humane  and  benevolent  characters  that  are  likely,  in  one  generation, 
simultaneously  to  adorn  and  dignify  Christian  principle,  engrafted  on 
human  nature.  The  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  superseding  all 
those  thoughts,  feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions,  which  we  all  know 
are  inherent  in  man  ;  and  from  which  (to  use  strong  Scriptural  expres- 
sions) he  must  be  "changed,".**  converted,"  **  regenerate,"  ** renewed," 
**  bom  again,'*  **  raised  from  death  to  life,"  **  from  darkness  to  light," 
**  ignorance  to  knowledge,"  **  from  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit." 


STORY-TELLING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Burgh,  an  English  teacher  of  no  little  eminence,  in  a  work  called  **  The 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,"  speaks  of  the  importance  to  an  educator  of 
a  knack  of  telling  stories  ;  and  a  writer  in  this  work  several  years  ago, 
urged  it  as  a  branch  of  liberal  Education,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  professor  of  story-telling  in  every  higher  institution  of  learning. 

Now  if  the  idea  of  having  the  art  of  story-telling  taught  in  our  col- 
leges should  be  deemed  a  little  visionary,  it  will  still  be  true,  that  so 
long  as  human  nature,  and  especially  the  human  mind,  remains  what  it 
is,  this  art  or  **  knack  "  will  be  of  immense  importance. 

We  have  witnessed  its  effects  for  good  and  for  evil ;  for,  potent  as  its 
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influence  may  be,  it  has  not  unfrequently  (like  all  good  things)  been 
perverted.  We  have  seen  the  cunning  teacher  of  immorality  do  more 
by  a  single  story  to  propagate  his  dissolute  and  destructive  pjrinciplds, 
than  the  preacher  of  righteousness  could  do  in  half-a-dozen  sermons  to 
counteract  it. 

The  fact,  however,  that,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  it  is  used  to  cut 
both  ways,  and  especially  the  wrong  way,  is  no  argument  against  its 
use  for  good  purposes  ;  but  rather  the  contrary.  Let  us  then  reflect 
for  a  few  moments  on  its  advantages  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Who  has  not  observed  the  extreme  fondness  of  the  young  for  hearing 
stories  ?  Who  has  not  known  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and  even 
sleep,  dispelled  by  an  interesting  and  well-told  tale  or  anecdote  ?  And 
what  is  it  which  makes  the  old,  notwithstanding  their  constitutional  and 
acquired  gravity,  so  often  acceptable  to  the  young  ?  What  is  it  which 
has  rendered  the  name  of  Peter  Parley  so  acceptable  to  almost  every 
ear  ?  What,  indeed,  but  the  fondness  so  deeply  interwoven  in  .our  na-» 
ture,  of  hearing  well-told  stories  ? 

We  might  go  much  farther  on  this  point.  We  might  speak  of  the 
success  of  many  ancient  teachers,  not  only  in  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
elsewhere,  who  practised  this  method  of  instruction.  What  are  the  fables 
of  jEsop  and  others,  but  stories  ?  Nay,  what  are  the  parables  of  all  na- 
tions (the  inimitable  parables  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  not  excepted)  ; 
but  so  many  stories  well  chosen  and  properly  related  ? 

We  infer  fix)m  all  this,  the  importance  of  the  art  to  teachers  and  pa- 
rents ;  let  them  labour  assiduously  to  acquire.  Let  none  be  discoursed 
by  the  idea  that  it  is  beyond  his  reach.  We  have  seen  very  much  done 
by  those  to  whom  nature  seemed  to  have  denied  it,  towards  acquiring 
this  art  in  no  measured  perfection. 

There  is  no  day  of  life  in  which  the  parent  or  the  teacher  may  not 
interest,  and  instruct,  and  improve  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  under 
his  charge,  by  telling  them  stories.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
be  long  ;  though  their  mere  length,  if  their  interest  is  duly  kept  up,  is 
no  objection.  And  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  quite  in  the 
parent's  and  teacher's  favour,  children  like  to  hear  the  same  story,  if  a 
good  one,  often  repeated.  This  is  especially  true  of  Bible  stories  ;  for 
some  reason  or  other,  children  seem  never  tired  with  these.  We  have 
related  some  of  the  thrilling  incidents,  and  anecdotes,  and  parables,  and 
biographical  sketches  contained  in  this  volume,  to  the  same  class  in  a 
Sabbath-school,  a  very  great  number  of  times  in  succession,  and  always 
with  new  interest. 

We  know  not  but  the  Author  of  nature  has  opened  this  avenue  to  the 
human  soul,  with  special  reference  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
young.  We  know  not  but  it  is  through  this  medium,  under  God,  that 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  piety  are  to  be  early  sown,  and  the  foundations 
of  moral  and  Christian  character  early  and  surely  established. 

We  have  said  that  stories  need  not  be  long ;  almost  any  pleasant  de- 
scription, if  in  the  right  spirit,  will  be  regarded,  especially  by  the  very 
young,  as  a  story.  We  may  tell  them  stories  about  the  most  familiar 
things — the  lamp,  the  fire,  the  table  ;  a  penknife,  a  pencil,  an  apple. 
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We  may  tell  them  stories  about  the  finger,  the  eye,  the  teeth ;  and 
about  every  object  in  nature,  animate  or  inanimate.  Still,  this  talent  of 
familiar  description  to  young  children,  is  not  precisely  the  *  knack  *  to 
which  we  at  first  referred,  though  it  is  scarcely  less  important. 

The  teacher  of  the  common  or  National-school  will  often  find  no  surer 
or  more  effectual  way — sometimes,  indeed,  no  other  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable— of  conveying  moral  instruction  to  his  pupils,  collected  as  they 
are  firom  all  sects  and  parties  of  a  community  like  this,  than  by  story- 
telb'ng. 

No  teacher  of  modem  times,  at  least,  within  our  acquaintance,  makes 
more  use  in  his  school  of  story*telling  than  Mr.  Alcott,  a  teacher  of  great 
tact,  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Conversations  on  the  Gospels,"  which  we 
have  elsewhere  noticed.  Indeed,  these  very  conversations  (whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  doctrines  they  involve)  embrace  a  great  many  of 
these  stories.  And  it  is  this  happy  talent  of  developing  the  mind  and 
heart  by  a  natural  and  rational  method  of  instruction,  to  which  Mr. 
Alcott  owes  in  no  small  degree  his  success  as  an  educator,  and  that  at- 
tachment to  his  society  and  conversation  which  his  pupils  always  mani- 
fest. 

We  wish  most  earnestly  that  these  district-school  teachers  every- 
where, who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  story-telling,  would  profit 
by  the  hint.  We  know  it  will  be  said  by  some,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, that  they  have  not  the  necessary  tact ;  but  we  have  also  in- 
sisted that  all  may  acquire  it.  Not  that  all  may  become  equally  perfect 
in  the  art,  but  every  one  may  do  something.  Neither  reading  nor  sing- 
ing can  be  learned  by  all  in  an  equal  measure  of  perfection,  and  yet 
there  are  few,  if  any,  who  cannot  learn  both  to  read  and  sing.  Some 
will  reply,  **  But  I  know  of  no  stories  to  tell  ?"  But,  dear  friends,  you 
still  mistake  in  regard  to  what  a  story  is.  It  is  not  necessary  you 
should  relate  something  wonderfiil  in  the  past  history  of  this  or  other 
nations  ;  their  wars,  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  their  manners,  their 
customs,  or  their  curiosities.  These  are,  indeed,  stories,  and  many  of 
them  of  great  interest  too ;  but  you  have  the  material  of  stories  enough 
in  the  events  that  come  daily  under  your  own  observation.  If  your 
eyes  are  wide  open,  you  cannot  take  a  walk  or  a  ride,  nay,  you  can 
hardly  go  from  your  lodgings  to  the  school-room,  or  from  the  school- 
room to  your  lodgings,  without  finding  more  or  less  of  these  materials. 

Let  a  teacher  set  down  in  his  note-book  every  little  occurrence  which 
he  would  like  to  relate  to  his  pupils,  whether  it  is  something  which  he 
recollects  of  his  past  life,  or  something  which  actually  takes  place  before 
him  as  he  walks  along.  He  sees  a  thrush,  or  a  lark,  or  a  fish,  and  it 
reminds  him  of  some  fact  or  event  from  which  he  could  draw  for  the 
benefit  of  his  pupils  a  moral  lesson  ;  or  perhaps  a  dog  files  at  him,  and 
he  disarms  him  of  his  fury  by  mild  and  peaceable  behaviour  ;  or  some 
traveller  accosts  him,  and  asks  for  charity,  which  he  refuses  to  give  ;  or 
he  sees  two  birds  fighting ;  or  some  lambs  playing.  From  all  such 
things  may  stories  be  made,  and  remarks  and  instruction  be  elicited ; 
which  shall  have  an  influence  for  good  long  after  the  teacher  himself, 
and  perhaps  even  his  pupils,  shall  have  forgotten  them. 
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EXPERIMENT  IN  TEACHING  ETYMOLOGY. 


I  WAS  resolved  on  making  a  thorough  experiment  in  teaching  English 
grammar.  It  was  perfectly  ohvious  that  as  etymology  was  usually 
taught  in  schools,  it  was  not  onl^  not  understood  hy  pupils,  hut  irksome 
in  Uie  extreme.  I  thought  I  had  at  last  devised  a  plan  of  inculcating 
this  part  of  grammar  with  more  than  usual  success,  as  well  as  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  he  agreeable  to  the  pupils. 

These  points  being  settled,  the  question  was,  when  and  where  to 
make  the  experiment.  Its  novelty  would  so  attract  the  attention  of  the 
rest  of  the  scholars,  if  it  was  pursued  in  the  regular  hours  of  the  day- 
school,  as  to  render  that  season  somewhat  doubtful.  Besides,  there  were 
such  prejudices  in  the  district — and  in  most  other  school  districts  in  that 
region,  against  grammar  in  general,  that  I  was  afraid  to  render  it  very 
conspicuous,  lest  I  should  displease  the  parents. 

Our  evenings  remained ;  but  I  was  in  general  opposed  to  evening 
schools.  The  evening,  however,  presenting  the  fewest  objections,  it  was 
concluded  to  pursue  the  course,  at  those  seasons.  We  commenced  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  January,  1830. 

As  I  had  given  spme  intimations  of  my  plan  to  the  pupils,  I  had  ex- 
pected a  large  class  would  attend  the  course.  But  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  just  at  the  time  when  we  made  the  beginning,  together  with 
other  unfavourable  circumstances,  diminished  the  class  to  about  ten ; 
of  whom  there  were  about  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females.  Their 
ages  were  generally  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  ;  though  there  were  a 
few  not  much  over  ten. 

Each  pupil  was  furnished  with  slate,  pencil,  and  sponge,  and  each  was 
required  to  pay  the  closest  attention  to  everything  I  said  or  did.  The 
idea  of  studying  grammar  with  slates  and  pencils  was  so  novel,  that  I 
found  no  difficulty  of  securing  general  attention. 

Holding  up  my  cane  before  them,  I  asked  them  to  write  the  name  of 
it  on  their  slates.  It  was  immediately  and  eagerly  done.  Some,  in- 
deed, wrote  staff  instead  of  cane  ;  bii't  this  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence.    Either  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Now,  said  I,  after  giving  them  all  ample  time  to  write  the  first  word, 
you  may  write  the  name  of  that^  placing  my  hand  upon  the  table  :  which 
was  accordingly  done.  I  had  already  requested  them  to  be  careful  to 
spell  correctly,  as  well  as  to  write  everything  in  a  legible  hand. 

You  may  now,  I  observed,  write  down  on  your  slates  the  names  of 
all  the  things  in  the  schoolroom ;  such  as  chairs,  desks,  windows,  &c. 
One  of  the  pupils  at  first  observed,  that  there  were  but  few  things  in 
the  room.  But  he  soon  found  on  observing  more  closely,  and  thinking 
more  intensely,  that  the  number  was  much  greater  than  he  had  pre- 
viously supposed.  There  were  more  than  he  found  room  for  on  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  his  slate.  Many  of  the  class  said-  they  could  not, 
before  now,  have  believed  there  were  so  many  things  in  the  room. 
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When  each  had  extended  his  list  as  far  as  he  could,  I  requested  him 
to  count  them,  and  set  down  the  number.  Particular  individuals  were 
next  called  upon  to  read  their  list  aloud,  pronouncing  distinctly  each 
letter.  When  there  was  an  error  in  orthography,  it  was  marked,  to  be 
afterwards  corrected}. 

As  soon  as  this  exercise  was  finished,  and  the  slates  cleaned,  I  asked 
them  to  put  down  the  names  of  all  the  objects  they  could  think  of,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  the  road  between  the  schoolhouse  and 
Mr.  B.'s,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  One  pupil  inquired,  if  they 
might  write  the  names  of  the  men,  and  women,  and  children,  he  was 
accustomed  to  see  there  ;  as  well  as  the  birds,  snakes,  and  other  ani- 
mals.    I  told  him  he  might. 

A  long  list  having  been  completed  by  each  pupil,  he  was  required  to 
read  it,  mark  the  errors  in  orthography,  and  correct  them  as  before. 
Care  was  taken  not  to  make  the  lesson  tedious.  It  was  not  expected 
they  would,  at  these  first  efforts,  succeed  in  writing  down  every  name 
that  might  have  occurred  to  me.  All  we  wanted  was  to  make  a  begin- 
ning. 

As  they  were  not  yet  fatigued  at  all,  I  gave  them  a  third  lesson.  Do 
you  know  what  a  quadruped  is  ?  I  said.  Either  they  did  not  know,  or 
did  not  understand  me,  for  they  were  silent.  I  told  them  that  quadru- 
ped simply  meant  an  animal  with  four  legs.  Now,  said  I,  you  may 
write  down  the  names  of  all  the  animals  you  have  seen,  read,  or  heard 
of,  with  four  legs.  A  long  list  was  soon  produced  and  corrected  as  be- 
fore. 

Josiah,  said  I,  do  you  know  what  a  quadruped  is  ?  An  animal  ftrhich 
has  four  legs,  he  replied.  I  gave  examples  of  a  few  bipeds  and  quadru- 
peds ;  and  asked  him  to  distinguish  the  latter.  He  found  no  difficulty 
in  doing  it. 

Still  it  was  scarcely  an  hour  from  the  time  of  our  commencing  the 
lesson  ;  and  they  were  all  eager  to  do  more.  So  I  gave  them  short 
lessons  on  the  names  of  flowers,  trees,  fishes,  trades,  articles  of  furni- 
ture, &c. 

Before  closing  the  exercises  for  the  evening,  we  reviewed  what  we 
had  done,  in  a  very  i^miliar  manner  ;  I,  on  my  part,  asking  them  what 
we  had  done,  at  every  step  of  our  progress  ;  and  they,  on  their  part, 
giving  the  particulars. 

Now,  I  said  to  them,  you  have  many  of  you  attended  schools  where 
grammar  was  studied  ;  do  you  know  what  a  noun  is  ?  No  one  appeared 
able  to  tell.  They  had  heard  the  language  of  the  definitions  of  the  book 
repeated  over  and  over,  perhaps  repeated  it  themselves,  but  had  not 
understood  it ;  and  now  they  had  utterly  forgotten  it. 

Well,  said  I,  all  the  words  which  you  have  written  on  your  slates 
this  evening  are  nouns.  They  are  the  names  of  things  ;  and  all  names 
are  nouns.  Noun,  then,  means  name.  You  may  wonder  why  we  do 
not  always  call  them  names,  instead  of  using  the  word  noun  ;  but  I  can 
only  tell  you  now,  that  the  word  noun,  in  studying  grammar,  is  the 
most  fashionable. 

You  must,  however,  be  aware  that  you  have  written  the  names  of 
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only  a  small  part  of  the  tilings  in  the  world.  There  are  names  of  good 
conduct  and  bad  conduct,  and  there  are  names  to  a  great  many  sorts  of 
things  which  you  do  not  probably  think  of. 

If  a  man  should  behave  so  ill,  as  to  take  things  without  liberty,  and 
perhaps  do  it  a  great  many  times,  there  would  be  a  name  for  him ;  do 
you  know  what  it  would  be  ?  They  did  not  quite  understand  me  at 
first,  but  afterwards  they  did ;  and  said  a  thief.  I  gave  other  fieimiliar 
examples  of  nouns ;  and  for  variety's  sake,  as  well  as  to  enforce  the 
principle,  asked  them  to  turn  to  a  certain  table  of  words  in  their  spell- 
ing-books, and  select  all  of  those  words  which  they  thought  were  nouns. 

We  had  now  continued  the  exercise  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  close  for  the  evening.  There  was  no  diminution 
of  interest,  however,  till  we  came  to  the  very  moment  of  dismission. 

At  our  next  meeting,  it  was  my  object  to  give  them  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  a  verb.  I  did  not,  it  is  true,  tell  them  beforehand  that  we 
were  going  to  study  the  verb  ;  for  it  was  a  part  of  my  plan  not  to  do  it. 
I  only  requested  them  to  take  their  seats,  and  to  provide  themselves  as 
before,  with  slates  and  pencils. 

I  had  entered  the  room  with  a  bough  in  my  hand,  which  I  had' broken 
from  a  tree  by  the  roadside,  as  I  came  along.  The  scholars  had  stared 
as  I  came  in,  but  had  not  probably  supposed  it  had  an3rthing  to  do  with 
the  lesson.  They  were  soon  undeceived,  however.  The  bough  was  to 
be  for  that  evening,  my  text-book. 

Observe  now,  said  I,  what  I  do,  and  write  down  the  action  which  you 
see  me  perform.  This  distinction  they  did  not  at  first  i^lly  compre- 
hend. Accordingly,  I  broke  in  two  a  portion  of  the  bough,  and  asked 
what  it  was  I  had  done.  Broke  the  stick,  said  one.  Well,  then,  said 
I,  if  broke  is  the  word  which  you  think  will  best  describe  what  I  have 
been  doing,  just  write  it  do>vn.  It  was  accordingly  done ;  and  I  could 
now  perceive  that  they  began  to  imderstand  me. 

Taking  my  penknife  from  my  pocket,  I  next  cut  the  stick,  having 
already  required  them  to  watch  my  movements.  This  action  they  were 
now  required  to  write  down.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  it. 
Some,  indeed,  wrote  the  nominative  along  with  the  verb,  as  '  he  cut,  or 
*  he  cuts  ;*  but  in  general  they  wrote  only  the  verb,  in  some  of  its  moods 
or  tenses. 

A  very  great  number  of  actions  were  now  performed  on  or  with  the 
stick  ;  it  was  split,  hacked,  scraped,  bent,  swung,  tossed,  sawed,  peeled, 
&c.  All  these  words,  and  many  more,  were  written  on  their  slates. 
Other  actions  were  then  performed  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner ; 
such  as  stamping,  leaping,  jumping,  walking,  crouching,  running,  sitting, 
rising,  singing,  whistling,  whispering,  frowning,  smiling,  &c. 

When  these  exercises  had  been  continued  an  hour  or  more,  I  told 
them  that  there  was  a  name  for  words  that  meant  action  ;  and  that  the 
name  was  verb.  Thus,  said  I,  you  have  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
verb  ;  it  signifies  an  action.  It  is  a  meaning,  too,  which  you  will  never 
forget.  When  we  learn  in  the  book  that  *  a  verb  is  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies to  be,  to  do,  or  to.  suffer,'  we  seldom  understand  it ;  and  when  it 
is  explained  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  foi^et  it.     But  you  will  now  remember 
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what  a  verb  is  as  long  as  you  live.  True,  I  have  not  told  you  every- 
thing I  know  about  the  verb ;  but  all  I  have  told  you  is  true,  and  may 
be  easily  remembered.  I  repeat ;  I  do  not  think  you  can  easily  forget  it. 

And  I  do  not  believe  they  have  forgotten  it  to  this  hour ;  though 
more  than  seven  years  have  elapsed.  It  is  the  only  true  mode  of  teach- 
ing the  definitions  of  those  parts  of  speech  ;  and  the  principle  is  appli- 
cable not  only  to  etymology,  but  to  orthography,  as  well  as  to  several 
sciences  quite  distinct  from  English  grammar. 

Our  exercise  was  finished  for  this  evening,  by  selecting  all  the  verbs 
in  certain  columns  of  words  to  which  I  referred  them,  and  by  a  review, 
both  of  the  studies  of  this  and  the  previous  evening. 

I  have  been  thus  partictdar  in  describing  my  method  of  teaching  the 
character  of  the  verb  and  noun,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  wished  to 
illustrate  the  general  principle  of  teaching  the  thing  itself,  before  I  med- 
dled with  its  name ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  noun  and  verb, 
as  is  well  known,  are  really  two  very  important  parts  of  speech  ;  and 
require,  on  their  own  account,  a  large  share  of  the  learner's  early  atten- 
tion. He  who  gets  a  clear  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  noun  and  the 
verb,  and  can  select  them  all  fix)m  the  x>age8  of  an  English  book,  with 
scarcely  a  single  mistake,  has  made  a  very  considerable  step  towards  a 
correct  knowledge  of  English  grammar. 

At  our  next  lesson  we  studied  the  pronoun.  For  this  purpose  I  se- 
lected a  familiar  story,  with  which  they  were  all  acquainted,  and  which 
abounded  with  pronouns,  especially  he,  and  requested  them  to  write  the 
story  on  their  slates,  exactly  as  I  should  slowly  repeat  it  to  them.  In 
repeating  it,  I  substituted  nouns  for  the  pronouns,  in  every  instance, 
which  in  some  places  made  a  complete  jargon  of  it.  They  vrere  then 
requested  to  erase  the  nouns,  as  many  of  them  as  they  could,  and  substi- 
tute words  which  would  make  better  sense  in  their  place.  As  soon  as 
I  had  made  myself  intelligible  by  an  example  or  two,  they  proceeded  in 
the  work  with  great  pleasure  and  interest. 

When  several  similar  exercises  had  been  performed,  they  were  told 
that  those  words  which  they  put  in  the  place  of  nouns,  and  which  had 
so  much  abridged  and  improved  the  composition,  were  pronouns.  Pro, 
1  said,  is  a  Latin  word,  and  means /or.  Pro-noun,  therefore,  means /or 
a  noun ;  that  is,  a  substitute  for  a  noun. 

During  this  evening  we  confined  ourselves  entirely  to  the  personal 
pronoun,  and  to  a  review  of  this  and  the  preceding  lessons,  and  to  se- 
lecting nouns,  verbs,  and  pronouns,  from  some  of  the  tables  of  the 
spelling-book. 

Such  was  the  eagerness  of  my  pupils  to  advance  with  the  experiment 
that  we  had  our  fourth  lesson  in  the  morning  at  sunrise  :  and  this,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  intense  cold,  and  in  defiance  of  the  &ct  that  several  of 
the  pupils  were  females,  and  had  nearly  a  mile  to  walk  to  reach  the 
schoolhouse. 

At  this  morning  meeting,  we  did  nothing  but  study  the  nature  of 
number — singular  and  plural.  I  must  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
plan  for  want  of  room.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  plan  was  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  with  those  which  had  been  devised  for  other 
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purposes  at  our  former  meetings ;  that  we  spent  some  time  at  this,  as  at 
every  lesson,  in  reviewing  the  past ;  and  that  we  closed  only  when  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock ;  the  signal 
for  commencing  the  regular  forenoon  exercises. 

Our  time  at  the  fifth  meeting  was  taken  up  with  the  adjective,  in  re- 
viewing former  lessons,  and  selecting  nouns,  verbs,  &c«,  from  spelling 
and  reading  lessons  ;  or  parsing,  as  1  should  say,  etymologically.  I 
will  not  describe  the  plan  ;  I  will  only  say,  that  the  principle  and  the 
end. were  similar  to  those  of  former  lessons,  and  that  the  pupils'  interest 
was  imdiminished. 

The  sixth  lesson  was  on  the  gender  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  The 
seventh  was  a  review  of  all  we  had  done  ;  at  which  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  though  two  or  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
exercises  were  commenced,  not  a  single  idea  had  been  lost  by  the  most 
careless  scholar.  I  attributed  this,  no  doubt  justly,  in  part  to  the  in- 
terest which  was  taken,  and  not  wholly  to  the  original  excellence  of  the 
method. 

The  eighth  lesson  was  intended  to  show  the  relation  of  adjectives  to 
nouns ;  and  was  therefore  partly  an  exercise  of  syntax.  The  real  ob- 
ject, however,  was  to  show  the  true  nature  and  character  of  the  adjec- 
tive, by  exhibiting  its  connection  in  the  sentences  where  it  occurs.  We 
also  took  up,  in  this  lesson,  the  degrees  of  comparison. 

The  ninth  lesson  was  on  the  adverb,  but  1  must  not  go  into  detail. 
I  have  extended  the  subject  too  much  already. 

It  is  just  necessary  to  say,  that  we  closed  with  our  tenth  lesson.  This 
was  spent  on  mood  and  tense.  Want  of  time,  but  not  the  want  of  suc- 
cess, prevented  a  farther  prosecution  of  the  experiment.  We  had,  how- 
ever, proceeded  fiir  enough  to  convince  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  grammar  itself,  were  it  pursued  in  a  rational  manner,  to  excite 
or  preserve  the  disgust  for  it  which  children  are  so  apt  to  acquire. 

For  though  we  had  not  spent  more  than  twenty-four  hours  of  time  in  . 
our  experiment,  even  including  the  time  occupied  in  studying  three  or 
four  short  lists  of  words  at  home,  connected  with  our  course,  yet  in  this 
very  short  period  a  considerable  advance  had  been  made,  not  in  the 
study  of  grammar  itself  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  important  department  of 
it  called  etymology.  ITiey  had  acquired  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  adjective  and  of  the  degrees  of  comparison  ;  of  the 
nature  of  nouns,  widi  gender  and  number,  and,  partially,  case ;  of  per- 
sonal pronouns  ;  and  of  verbs  in  general,  and  adverbs.  ITiey  had  also 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  ;  of  mood 
and  tense  ;  of  government  and  agreement ;  and  of  the  nature  of  prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions,  interjections,  and  articles  ;  they  could  parse,  ety- 
mologically, as  well  as  scholars  generally  who  have  studied  grammar 
three  months  on  the  common  plan  ;  and  what  they  had  gone  over  with, 
they  clearly  understood. 

Enough  at  least  had  been  accomplished  (I  repeat  the  sentiment)  to 
convince  me,  along  with  another  experiment  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
that  if  English  grammar  must  be  studied  by  young  children,  there  is  a 
better  mode  than  requiring  them  to  spend  weeks  and  months  in  com- 
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milting  to  memory  and  repeating  definitions  and  rules,  to  which  they 
do  not  and  cannot  possibly  attach  any  meaning. 

Not  that  books  are  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether ;  far  enough  from 
that.  WKere  some  preparatory  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  books 
are,  most  unquestionably,  highly  useful ;  nay,  indispensable.  But  in 
the  etymological  part  of  the  study,  the  pupil's  own  eyes  and  mind,  with 
his  slate  and  pencil,  constitute  the  best  books  ;  and  without  these,  to 
begin  with,  the  use  of  books  is,  to  young  children,  of  very  little  service. 

A  Practical  Teacher. 


A  FATHER'S  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  DOMESTIC 
CIRCLE. 

FOR  THE  MOTHER'S  TREASURY. 

Much  has  appropriately  been  said  and  written  to  awaken  mothers  to  a 
sense  of  their  influence  and  responsibility.  But  this  theme  has  not  been 
dwelt  upon  with  a  view  to  disparage  or  lessen  the  influence  or  respon- 
sibility of  fathers,  as  has  been  intimated. 

If  union  be  strength  anywhere,  it  is  emphatically  so  in  regard  to  the 
efforts  of  parents.  Without  a  concentration  of  effort  in  the  nursery,  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  a  well-regulated  family. 

Here  the  noxious  weeds  of  discord  spring  up  spontaneously,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,  and  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind  ;  and  these  can  only 
be  extirpated  by  the  systematic,  persevering,  and  combined  efforts  of 
father  and  mother. 

Instead  of  union,  we  sometimes  find  in  Christian  parents  a  great  want 
of  unanimity  of  effort  in  training  their  offspring  for  immortality.  It  is 
not  very  unusual  to  find  even  here  petty  jealousies,  animosities,  and 
disputes,  weakening,  and  in  some  instances,  sundering  the  bonds  of 
conjugal  affection,  producing  their  legitimate  fruits,  anarchy  and  misrule 
in  the  children ;  fulfilling  the  declaration,  "  A  house  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation." 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  this  pathway  of  ruin,  was  taken  inadvertent- 
ly ;  it  may  have  originated  in  the  mere  want  of  customary  politeness  or 
attention ;  one  little  difficulty  led  on  to  another,  and  another,  till  at 
length  this  husband  and  wife  trifled  with  each  other's  feelings,  and  were 
less  and  less  studious  to  promote  each  other's  happiness. 

Possibly  their  first  temptation  to  think  ill  of  each  other  was  on  mak- 
ing the  discovery,  that  after  all  their  fond  anticipations  of  happiness  in 
each  other's  society,  their  habits,  feelings,  views,  tastes,  or  dispositions, 
were  quite  dissimilar.  A  disappointment  was  not  merely  felt,  but  ej?- 
pressed.  At  this  critical  moment,  instead  of  an  effort  to  bring  their 
views  to  harmonize,  or,  in  agreeing  to  differ  in  opinion,  each  was  self- 
opinionated,  and  equally  determined  to  make  a  convert  of  the  other. 
All  this  happened  without  any  intention  of  doing  each  other  the  least 
injustice.  The  evil  lay  farther  back.  How  could  anything  else  have 
been  expected  from  a  husband,  who  in  the  days  of  his  childhood  had 
never  been  taught  by  his  father  to  be  strictly  obedient  to  his  mother, 
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nor  polite  and  condescending  to  his  sisters  ?  How  eoiild  anything  ebe 
have  been  expected  from  a  irife,  who  had  never  been  taught  by  a  mo- 
ther's example,  the  wholesome  lesson,  that  **  to  3rield  is  to  conquer." 

Parents  who  have  themselves  indulged  in  Uttle  bickerings  and  jea- 
lousies ia  relation  to  each  other,  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  their 
children  emulation  and  strife,  cruel  hatred,  and  revenge.  A  little  re- 
flection m:^ht  have  shown  them  that  their  own  example  had  nurtured 
and  encouraged  tiiese  wicked  dispositions ;  according  to  the  homely 
maxim,  **  Give  children  an  inch  and  they  will  take  an  ell." 

Happy  is  that  family  where  the  husband  and  father  maintains  with 
credit  and  honour  the  elevation  from  whence  he  derives  his  superior  in- 
fluence and  responsibility.  To  exert  this  influence  in  a  way  so  as  to 
render  those  who  **  shine  in  his  beams  "  the  most  respectable,  useful,  and 
happy,  doubtless  consists  his  true  dignity.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  instead  of  aiming  to  be  renowned  in  deeds ,  great  in 
goodness^  content  to  be  first  in  authority^  to  derive  their  dignity  from 
their  station  merely,  forgetting  that  it  is  with  them,  as  it  is  with  the  sun  ; 
theirs  is  not  a  borrowed  lustre — their  usefulness  is  determined  by  the 
light  and  heat  which  they  impart  to  surrounding  objects. 

But  my  design  is  to  speak  more  particularly  of  an  inronMerate  father's 
influence  in  the  domestic  circle.  We  do  sometimes  see  a  well-regulated 
&mily,  where  the  father  takes  but  little  interest  in  domestic  aflairs,  and 
where  he  even  takes  no  active  part  in  maintaining  family  government. 
Yet  rarely,  if  ever,  is  this  the  fact,  where  a  &ther  puts  forth  a  counter- 
acting  injUuenre, 

Will  any  aver,  that  the  latter  is  seldom  done  ?  All  at  a  glance  perceive 
that  such  a  course  would  be  shameful — wicked — ^ruinous.  Alas  !  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  a  father  may  inconsiderately  counteract  or  neu- 
tralize a  mother's  influence.  He  may  be  entirely  unconscious  himself 
of  the  course  he  is  thus  pursuing.  If  he  were  interrogated  on  this  point, 
you  would  hear  him  exclaim,  ''  I  would  as  soon  plant  a  da^er  in  my 
ovni  breast,  as  to  destroy  my  dear  wife's  influence  in  my  own  &mily." 
The  evil  is  an  insidious  one,  and  should  therefore  be  pointed  out.  I 
will  mention  a  few  cases  which  will  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  which  I 
trust  will  be  palpable  to  the  apprehension  of  every  father  whose  judg- 
ment has  not  been  warped  by  existing  circumstances ;  but  in  order  to 
do  this,  I  must  descend  to  particulars.  A  contest  arises  between  a 
mother  and  her  child ;  I  will  suppose  that  the  £a.ther,  knowing  all  the 
circumstances,  does  not  exactly  approve  of  the  course  which  the  mother 
has  pursued ;  yet,  if  he  withholds  his  influence  and  support  from  her  in 
subduing  the  child,  the  mother's  influence  is  lessened,  if  not  destroyed. 
Let  a  father  express  even  a  doubt,  in  the  hearing  of  his  child ;  whether 
a  mother's  command  is  perfectly  reasonable  ?  let  him  but  unguardedly 
say,  "  Wife,  do  govern  your  own  temper,  before  you  attempt  to  govern 
the  child ;  see  that  you  don't  get  angry  yourself."  Let  a  father  but 
insinuate  that  probably  a  child's  faults  are  not  corrected,  because  a  mo- 
ther does  not  take  the  right  method.  Let  him  expostulate  with  his  wife 
thus — "  My  dear,  do  give  the  child  what  it  wants  to  eat,  or  to  drink ; 
do  not  starve  the  poor  thing." 
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Let  die  Ikther  insinuate  that  tiic  mother  is  ovexHcighteous ;  let  him 
kimst  on  taking  out  the  child  for  a  walk  on  the  Sabhath,  contrary  to  the 
mother's  views  of  right ;  let  him  persist  in  taking  out  a  child  to  walk  or 
to  ride,  when  the  mother  thinks  it  too  unwell,  or  the  weather  too  cold. 
Let  a  father  intimate,  even  in  a  trifling  way,  that  the  mother  is  disposed 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  he  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  her 
subsequent  efforts  to  legislate  in  the  family,  even  in  his  absence,  unless 
a  merciful  hand  interpose.  The  father  may  forget  that  he  has  ever  in- 
timated such  things  in  the  hearing  of  his  children  and  servants ;  but 
they  will  not  forget  them.  This  tide  of  misdirected  influence  will  pM- 
bably  roll  on  through  future  generations,  till  it  mingles  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity.  Children,  and  especially  sons,  need  but  little  encouragement 
to  induce  them  to  trifle  with  their  mother's  feelings,  trample  on  her 
authority,  and  impugn  her  motives. 

Let  a  father  be  severe  in  the  treatment  of  his  wife ;  let  him  be  sove* 
reign,  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  even  in  his  manner  towards  her,  and  he 
weakens,  if  he  does  not  destroy  her  influence. 

It  is  not  only  right  and  proper,  but  it  is  likewise  beautiful,  to  see  a 
wife  taking  special  care  to  render  the  home  of  her  husband  pleasant 
and  cheerM,  neat  and  orderly ;  her  children  quiet,  obedient,  indus- 
trious ;  that  she  be  frugal  in  her  expenditures  ;  that  she  "  look  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  idleness.''  It  is 
right  that  her  husband  should  sometimes  be  entirely  unmolested,  and 
free  from  perplexing  cares,  and  that  his  study  should  be  quiet.  But  it 
is  equally  incumbent,  equally  commendatory,  that  he  give  his  personal 
efforts,  and  at  times  his  individual  and  cheerful  attention  to  produce 
subjection  and  order  in  the  family  ;  and  that  he  aid  in  rendering  his 
own  nursery  and  family  quiet,  cheerful,  happy,  not  as  conferring  an 
obligation  on  his  wife,  but  in  the  discharge  of  an  obligation  to  a  hea-« 
venly  Fadier,  who  entrusted  these  children  to  his  special  guardianship. 

Some  men  who  would  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  a  loving  husband, 
and  a  fond  father,  after  hours,  it  may  be,  days  of  absence  from  home, 
perhaps  on  perplexing  business — yet  their  spirits  have  been  exhilarated 
by  a  change  of  scene,  or  by  a  charming  ride,  or  a  lovely  walk,  yet  they 
no  sooner  enter  their  own  dwelling,  than  you  may  hear  them,  in  a  cap- 
tious and  fault-finding  manner,  eluding  the  care-worn  wife,  that  her 
children  are  captions  and  noisy.  It  is  not  only  proper  and  highly  ad- 
vantageous that  a  father  should  assist  in  training  and  instructing  the 
little  ones,  but  he  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  f£^t  that  a  mother,  afber 
keeping  a  futhful  and  vigilant  watch  over  the  children  through  the  day, 
pre-eminently  needs  rest  and  refreshment  by  sleep,  and  that  it  is  a 
sweet  solace  to  her  feelings  to  be  relieved  and  aided  through  the  night 
by  his  sympathy  and  his  efforts.  I  have  my  eye  upon  a  father,  who 
has  an  extensive  practice  as  a  lawyer,  who  does  all  this.  This  affec- 
tionate and  attentive  husband,  this  tender  father,  professes  to  esteem  it 
his  privilege  to  assist  in  the  taking  care  of  the  little  ones  during  the 
night  season,  that  their  mother  who  is  extremely  fragile  and  delicate, 
may  be  spared  to  train  up  their  numerous  "olive  plants  around  his 
table." 
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Nature  herself  teaches  such  a  lesson.  Who  has  not  sometimes  wit- 
nessed with  emotions  of  delight  the  anxiety  of  the  parent  bird,  that  his 
care-worn  partner  shotdd  for  awhile  rest  her  weary  limbs  by  a  flight 
abroad,  while  he  sits  upon  the  nest,  or  watches  by  the  side  of  the  little 
nestlings  ? 

If  a  father  professes  to  be  too  busy,  if  he  is  too  indolent — too  indif- 
ferent to  aid  the  mother  in  sustaining  her  cares  and  responsibilities,  he 
teaches  his  children  a  practical  lesson  of  indifference  towards  this  tender 
friend  ;  need  I  add,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  to  such  a  family  for  affec- 
tion, or  sympathy,  or  principle,  in  sustaining  the  remoter  relations  of 
Ufe. 

A  father^  let  his  situation  be  ever  so  elevated,  his  avocations  ever  so 
numerous,  and  his  business  ever  so  pressing,  he  has  no  warrant  from  the 
word  of  God,  for  withholding  either  his  influence  or  his  personal  efforts 
for  making  his  children  precisely  what  he  could  wish  them  to  become, 
and  what  every  family  ought  to  become ;  a  £unily  that  God  will  delight 
to  own  and  to  bless.  We  do  not  read  that  fEiithfiil  Abraham,  who  became 
the  father  of  many  nations,  and  had  a  great  retinue  of  servants,  made 
this  an  excuse  for  not  commanding  his  children  and  his  household.  If 
a  father  is  so  circumstanced,  that  he  cannot  bestow  his  personal  atten- 
tions and  efforts  to  train  his  children  to  habits  of  obedience  and  usefdl- 
ness,  let  him  provide  a  safe  place  abroad  where  this  can  be  effected ; 
above  all  things  let  not  a  child  be  left  to  disobey  or  trifle  with  a  mother's 
authority.  The  threatenings  of  God  are  no  less  irrevocable  than  his 
promises.  The  voice  of  inspiration  declares,  "  The  eye  that  mocketh  at 
his  father,  and  refiiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall 
pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagle  shall  eat  it."  Though  this  threatening 
be  not  literally  fidfllled  in  case  of  disobedience,  a  curse  no  less  dreadful 
should  be  expected,  unless  timely  repentance  and  reformation  avert  the 
evil.  It  is  sometimes  intimated  that  the  children  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders  are  more  difficult  to  govern  and  manage  in  schools,  and  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  than  other  children.  I  would  affectionately  and  re- 
spectfully inquire,  if  there  be  not  danger,  while  there  is  sudi  a  demand 
for  protracted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  in  car- 
rying forward  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  day,  in  aid  of  the  "  conver- 
sion of  the  world,''  is  there  not  imminent  daii^er  that  fathers  thus  em- 
ployed, should  make  the  sacredness  of  the  object  a  plausible  excuse  for 
neglecting  their  ownfafmlies  ?  But  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  no  pub- 
lic or  parochial  duties,  no  missionary  labour  or  responsibility,  can  exon- 
erate a  husband  or  a  father  from  a  discharge  of  the  paramount  duty  he 
owes  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  his  own  bowels. 

But  let  me  add,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  this,  where  there  is 
unity  of  effort  between  parents. 
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National  Educatioth;  its  present  State  and  Prospects,    In  Two  Volumes. 
By  Frederick  Hill.    Charles  Knight. 

These  volumes  were  sent  to  us  just  as  the  former  series  of  the  *'  Educa- 
tional" was  descending  to  the  '*  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,*'  and  we  were 
at  that  time  unable  to  notice  them.  We  now  have  great  pleasure  in  re- 
commending them  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  friends  of  Education. 
They  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected  with 
Educational  statistics^  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  Many  of  these 
facts  we  can  corroborate  from  personal  experience^  and  are  anxious  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  generally  ;  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
library  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  will  most  ceitainly  to  readers  of  every 
description  afford  much  interest  in  its  perusal. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  passage^  which  is  much  to  our 
mind  ;— 

"  Mental  Education  qf  Females  among  the  Middle  Classes, — Public  attention 
has  lately  been  called  by  several  excellent  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Education 
and  elsewhere  to  this  subject ;  and  we  trust  that  enlightened  views  respecting 
it  have  already  made  considerable  progress ;  and  that  a  silly  admiration  for 
Oriental  ignorance  and  mental  torpor  among  females,  will  soon  give  way  to  just 
appreciation  of  the  superior  beauty  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  a  cultivate^ 
mind. 

Limited,  however,  as  is  the  present  range  of  female  Education,  devoid  as  it  is 
in  so  many  respects  of  matter  to  call  forth  the  reasoning  and  inventive  powers, 
little  as  it  is  calculated,  even  in  its  engrossing  province  of  ornament,  to  accom- 
modate different  tastes  and  various  talent^it  is  not  during  the  period  passed  at 
school  that  the  inferiority  to  male  Education  is  principally  marked.  The  mu- 
sical gamut  is  in  our  opinion  quite  as  intellectual  as  the  propria  quce  marihus  of 
the  Eton  grammar;  and  the  poor  girl,  who  without  any  taste  for  natural  beauty, 
love  of  imitation,  or  idea  of  form  and  colour,  is  forced  to  pass  hour  after  hour  in 
trailing  her  pencil  over  the  leaves  of  a  drawing-book,  is  not  more  unprofitably 
occupied  than  the  boy  who  is  driven  through  page  after  page  of  authors  who 
are  treating  on  subjects  in  which  he  takes  no  interest — employing  a  style  the 
beauties  of  which  are  entirely  lost  upon  him — and  using  a  language  the  acquisi- 
tion of  every  word  of  which  is  to  him  an  irksome  and  disgusting  task. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  school  Education  that  female  instruction  is  so  far  behind 
that  of  mides ;  it  is  in  the.'  time  immediately  following  the  period  passed  at 
school  that  the  disparity  is  greatest.  It  is  then  that  a  young  man  chooses  his 
occupation  for  life,  and  sets  vigorously  to  work  to  qualify  himself  for  its  suc- 
cessful pursuit.  With  a  clear  object  before  him,  and  seeing  how  the  acq«iire- 
ment  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge  will  facilitate  his  progress,  he  no  longer 
looks  upon  study  as  a  burden  to  be  avoided  by  all  possible  contrivances.  For- 
merly, he  was  like  an  obstinate  child  taking  medicine  ;  who  does  not  admit  one 
more  drop  into  his  mouth  than  is  forced  into  it.  He  now  takes  willing  and 
copious  draughts  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge;  and  months  do  more  for  him 
than  years  under  the  old  regime. 

Meantime,  how  is  the  young  female  situated  ?  What  objects  can  she  select 
for  attainment,  and  pursue  with  steadiness,  as  the  main  business  of  life  ?  The 
road  to  wealth  and  distinction,  even  by  the  most  quiet  unobtrusive  paths,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  closed  upon  her;  and  what  is  opened  in  its  stead?  On  what 
coarse  of  persevering  exertion  has  she  any  sufficient  inducement  to  enter?  It 
is  too  evident,  that  however  great  and  varied  may  be  her  talent,  she  has  scarcely 
any  of  the  ordinary  motives  for  cultivating  it.  Hence  to  a  great  extent  the  fri- 
volous habits  too  often  contracted  or  indulged  in  at  this  period  of  life ;  and 
hence  a  want  of  mental  energy  and  a  dearth  of  knowledge. 
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Nor  is  the  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  often  such  at  all  to  correct  this  evil. 
Rarely  meeting,  except  at  times  of  relaxation,  our  youth  naturally  avoid  such 
subjects  as  call  for  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  understanding ;  and  our  young 
countrywomen  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  most  important  questions  on  which 
they  shall  be  called  upon  for  an  opinion,  or  on  which  they  must  presume  to 
reflect,  do  not  go  beyond  the  merits  of  the  last  published  novel,  the  prima  donna 
of  the  Italian  opera,  the  oratory  of  some  fashionable  preacher,  or  the  illustra- 
tions to  a  new  batch  of  annuals.  Unhappily,  women  are  not  true  to  their  own 
cause  in  protesting  against  this  state  of  mental  slavery — a  state  to  which  we 
doom  them,  partly  from  a  selfish  desire  to  retain  all  power  in  our  own  hands, 
partly  from  an  overweening  idea  of  the  strength  of  our  own  minds  (backed  by 
an  unfuuDded  conception  that  those  of  females  will  not  bear  labour),  and  partly 
from  a  persistence  in  the  customs  and  feelings  of  by-gone  ages  of  ignorance. 

Nor,  when  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  is  it  surprising  that  women  who  have 
grown  urp  under  this  bad  system  should  be  opposed  to  its  amendment.  Many 
must  feel  that  their  best  age  for  acquiring  knowledge  has  passed,  and  that  in 
the  new  career  they  should  soon  be  outstripped  by  their  juniors. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  to  a  like  motive  may  be  attributed  the  continuance  of 
many  an  objectionable  system  besides  thejone  under  consideration.  A  man  who 
has  spent  the  best  portion  of  his  youth  in  the  exclusive  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  for  example,  is  not  likely,  unless  he  be  of  a  superior  cast  of  mind,  to 
look  with  a  friendly  eye  on  proposals  for  giving  more  extended  Education  to 
those  who  in  a  few  years  may  become  his  competitors  in  the  world.  This  mo- 
tive may  not  be  present  to  his  mind — he  may  not  even  suspect  its  existence ; 
but  that  it  does  exist,  and  is  powerful  in  its  operation,  can,  we  think,  admit  of 
no  doubt. 

To  return  to  female  Education.  Doubtless  it  is  more  easy  to  enlarge  upon 
an  evil  than  to  point  out  the  remedy  ;  but  we  think  that  among  other  inquiries 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  evils  we  have  pointed  out,  it  might  be  worth  while  ex- 
amining whether  that  rule  of  modern  schools  by  which  the  sexes  are  kept  en- 
tirely apart  has  not  been  carried  somewhat  too  far  ?  Under  defective  manage- 
ment, indeed,  a  departure  from  this  rule  might  be  very  objectionable ;  but  where 
active  supervision  is  combined  with  sound  discretion,  would  such  deviation  be 
equally  objectionable?  Many  an  instrument  which  is  useless  and  dangerous 
when  wielded  by  an  ignorant  man,  has  only  to  be  put  into  skilful  hands  to  be- 
come the  means  of  efl^ecting  great  good ;  and  perhaps  the  fear  with  which  we 
have  shunned  what  we  consider  the  mistake  of  our  forefathers  on  this  point 
may  in  a  measure  have  arisen  from  the  badness,  not  of  the  plan,  but  of  its  ad- 
ministration :  any  change,  however,  would  have  to  be  made  with  caution.  It 
is  possible  that  the  monastic  and  nun-like  system  of  Education  is  the  less  of 
two  evils ;  though  an  evil  it  certainly  is. 

Without  any  wish  to  see  girls  become  boys,  or  boys  girls,  we  hope  we  may 
safely  desire  that  the  character  of  the  former  had  somewhat  more  of  strength, 
and  that  of  the  latter  somewhat  less  of  coarseness  and  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  others.  To  us  it  appears  worth  considering,  whether,  with  a  view  to  these 
desirable  changes,  the  established  rule  might  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  boys 
and  girls  to  associate  occasionally  in  some  of  those  studies  which  are  common 
to  both.  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  hope  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
followed  by  advantages  which  are  at  present  little  expected  from  such  a  source. 
We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  imagine  that  much  of  the  feeling  which  gives  rise 
to  impure  thoughts  and  precocious  love-iits  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  ner- 
vous anxiety  that  exists  in  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers,  on  the  subject  of 
separation;  an  anxiety  which  is  constantly  forced  on  the  attention  of  those  con- 
cerned, and  which  endows  the  proceedings  of  each  sex  with  a  mysterious  in- 
terest which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  them.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
occasional  presence  of  their  sisters,  cousins,  and  other  females  of  the  same  rank 
as  their  own,  would  in  general  be  an  effectual  check  to  the  boys  in  the  expres- 
sion of  coarse  ideas  or  rude  language ;  and  we  should  also  anticipate  a  favour- 
able effect  on  their  deportment  to  each  other  at  times  when  they  are  alone.  The 
female  character  too  would,  we  trust,  be  benefited  by  this  occasional  associa- 
tion.   We  cannot  but  think  that,  by  the  greater  mental  energy  which  would  be 
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thus  infased,  and  the  interest  which  would  be  thus  awakened  on  a  variety  of 
important  subjects,  the  young  female  would  be  better  fitted  for  the  high  task 
she  has  to  perform  as  man's  companion  and  helpmate — the  sharer  of  his  joys, 
and  his  comfort  in  afiliction." 

The  Moral  JReformer,    Edited  by  S.  Livesey,  Preston. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  work,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  confer  great  benefits  upon  the  working  population.  There  is  an 
honest  independence  of  style  about  it,  which  can  only  proceed  from  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  do  good,  and  many  of  the  articles  possess  literary  excellence 
of  a  high  order.  The  work  is  calculated  to  teach  the  poor  habits  of  pru- 
dence and  forethought,  to  give  them  a  clear  notion  of  their  position  in  the 
social  system  under  which  we  live,  and  to  raise  them  from  their  present 
degradation.  We  were  much  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  some  of  the 
articles  of  a  religious  kind,  which  appear  to  be  written  in  a  very  proper 
spirit,  and  shows  that  the  author  has  based  his  publication  on  the  only  sure 
foundation — the  religion  of  Christ.' 

The  following  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  work. 
It  is  on  a  subject  to  which  we  have  not  only  repeatedly  referred,  but  in 
which  we  have  realized  the  theory  we  would  teach.  In  the  spring  of  last 
year,  being  at  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  we  commenced  a  course  of  gratui- 
tous lectures  on  Man,  as  a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being,  which 
were  attended  by  several  hundreds  of  the  working  classes,  who  sat  with 
great  interest  for  two  hours  at  each  of  six  lectures ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  received  the  lectures,  was  calculated  to  prove  that  such  lectures 
are  not  only  needed,  but  will  be  popular  among  the  poor.  The  meetings, 
the  last  of  which  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  were  patronized  by  the  clergy 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Reynolds,  curate  of 
Woodbridge,  and  George  Thomas,  Esq.,  magistrate,  presiding  on  the  oc- 
casion.    We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  subject  taken  up  generally. 

"  The  advantage  of  Cheap  Lectures. — One  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
modes  of  comnmnicating  knowledge,  is  by  means  of  public  lectures.  Those 
who  feel  but  little  pleasure  in  reading,  will  gladly  listen  an  hour  or  two  to  oral 
instruction  ;  and  even  those  who  delight  in  reading,  frequently  acknowledge 
that  they  derive  more  improvement  from  attending  a  single  lecture,  than  from 
employing  double  the  time  in  poring  overbooks.  The  present  age  is  more  desi- 
rous of  demonstration  than  abstract  theories,  and  therefore  the  diagrams,  views, 
and  experiments,  frequently  accompanying  public  lectures,  are  well  calculat^^d 
to  gratify  this  improved  disposition.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  strange,  that  hitherto 
no  suitable  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  the  people  in  possession  of  these  ad- 
vantages  ?  By  the  effects  of  bookselling  competition,  we  are  now  favoured  with 
the  works  of  the  cleverest  men  at  very  low  prices,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
ought  not  to  have  cheap  lectures  as  well  as  "  cheap  publications  ;'*  and,  so  long 
as  the  communication  of  general  knowledge  is  not  included  in  school  education, 
if  cheap  lectures  are  not  introduced,  the  working  classes  must  remain  in  compa. 
rative  ignorance.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that,  hitherto,  lectures 
delivered  by  celebrated  characters  have  been  generally  charged  a  high  price, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  voice  has  not  long  since  demanded  a 
great  reduction.  For  a  guinea,  in  the  shape  of  books,  you  may  get  several 
volumes,  containing  perhaps  the  whole  labours  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
philosophers.  These  may  remain  in  your  family,  for  instruction  and  reference, 
as  well  as  for  ornament,  for  a  whole  century,  and  yet  you  are  charged  not  much 
less  for  the  bare  privilege  of  attending  a  single  course  of  lectures,  occupying  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  evening.  Ought  one  man  to  expect  to  receive  from  an 
audience  as  much  as  is  frequently  paid  to  a  whole  company  of  players  or  musi- 
cians, consisting,  perhaps,  of  twenty  individuals?  While  by  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  publishers  so  much  useful  knowledge  is  diffused  for  a  penny  in  print, 
why  should  such  disproportionate  charges  still  be  demanded  for  lectures?   This 
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system  of  dear  lectures  is  incompatible  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  with  the  commercial  principle — small  profits^  quick  and  large  returns — to 
which  this  country  owes  much  of  its  prosperity.  Why  should  a  popular  man 
content  himself  with  lecturing  to  a  select  company  of  a  hundred,  while  with  the 
same  voice  he  could  instruct  ten  times  that  number  ?  Is  this  indicative  of  an 
anxiety  to  diffme  knowledge  ?  I  have  certainly  heard  of  <•  penny  lectures  "  and 
"  cheap  lectures,''  but  they  are  not  yet,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  order  of  the  day. 

Having  stated  my  views  on  this  subject  to  several  public  lecturers,  I  have 
ascertained  that  the  main  reason  for  adhering  to  high  prices  is  a  fear  that  low 
charges  would  lessen  their  famey  and  place  them  in  the  ranks  of  quacks  and  pre- 
tenders, yet  most  of  them  acknowledge  that,  could  the  respectable  classes  in 
society  be  reconciled  to  it,  a  reduction  would  not  militate  against  their  own  pe- 
cuniary interests,  and  would  certainly  confer  greater  advantages  on  the  public. 
But  being  unwilling,  on  their  oum  responsibility,  to  try  the  experiment,  they  not 
unfrequently  agree  with  the  committees  of  mechanics'  institutes,  for  a  certain 
sum,  and  thus  by  the  reduced  prices  being  published  in  the  fuime  of  the  commitieey 
they  feel  themselves  sheltered  from  any  reproach.  By  this  means,  cheap  lectures 
are  occasionally  secured,  but  as  these  are  delivered  in  small  rooms,  and  usually 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  institutions,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
still,  even  by  these  arrangements,  excluded  tiie  advantage  and  pleasure  of  ac- 
quiring useful  knowledge. 

A  lecture  n^form  is  evidently  wanted,  and  if  commenced  by  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  professors,  whose  fame  is  already  above  suspicion,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  of  success.  Supposing  one  of  these  were  to  take  the  Preston  theatre, 
arithmetic  would  soon  demonstrate  that  a  shilling  for  the  boxes,  threepence  for 
the  pit,  and  a  penny  for  the  gallery,  would  be  more  productive  than  the  old 
charges  of  three  shillings,  two  shillings,  and  one  shilling.  Indeed,  the  very 
sound  of  the  words  "  great  reduction,**  the  name  of  the  lecturer  guaranteeing  a 
first-rate  article,  would  doubtless  fill  the  place  to  overflowing.  Calculate  the 
increase  of  work  for  the  press,  consequent  upon  the  change  from  shilling  maga- 
zines, and  seven  shilling  volumes,  to  penny  and  twopenny  periodicals,  and  yon 
have  a  guide  as  to  the  increased  demand  there  would  be  for  cheap  lectures. 

I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  these  views,  at  the  time  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  delivering  his  lectures  in  Preston,  on  the  East  India  question.  Noticing 
the  gallery  nearly  empty,  I  stated  to  him  my  regret  that  the  working  people 
should  be  deprived  of  hearing  a  course  of  lectures  so  interesting  and  instructive. 
"  What  shall  I  give  you  for  the  gallery,"  said  I,  "  during  the  remaining  evenings 
of  your  course,  for  the  liberty  of  admitting  them  on  such  terms  as  I  may  think 
proper?"  <<  Take  the  gallery,"  was  his  reply,  *<  manage  it  as  you  please,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  proceeds  I  shall  be  satisfied."  I  proceeded,  and  made  up 
a  number  of  packets  containing  twelve  tickets  each,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
were  sold  to  the  mill  owners  and  manufacturers  of  the  town,  who  gave  them 
away  to  the  people  in  their  employ ;  and  the  proceeds  of  these,  about  6/.,  I  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Buckingham.  Though  this  was  not  a  large  sum,  yet  it  was  dou- 
ble the  amount  the  gallery  would  have  made  on  his  terms.  When  Mr.  John 
Smith  was  at  Preston,  after  concluding  his  regular  course  of  lectures  on  physi- 
cal geography,!  advised  him  to  try  the  experiment  of  an  additional  course,  with 
cheap  admissions  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  He  did  so,  and  the  result  I  believe 
to  Mr.  Smith  was  highly  satisfactory'. 

Having  frequently  introduced  this  subject  in  conversation  with  my  friends, 
a  few  gentlemen  held  a  meeting  last  October,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  secure 
a  gratuitous  weekly  lecture  to  the  working  classes,  during  the  ensuing  six 
months.  A  committee  was  appointed,  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  carried 
the  resolution  into  efiiect.  Having  no  funds  at  the  onset,  they  secured  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  Messrs.  Corless  and  Harris,  surgeons,  Mr.  Thomas,  school- 
master, and  others,  who  have  delivered  lectures  on  education,  phrenology, 
anatomy,  &c.  The  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  the 
use  of  which,  together  with  the  gas,  has  also  been  given.  The  committee  have 
likewise  succeeded  in  favouring  the  town  with  two  popular  courses ;  one  on 
astronomy,  by  Mr.  Franklin,  and  the  other  on  elocution  by  Mr.  Greenbank, 
both  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  theatre.    On  both  these  occasions  the  cheap 
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spsiem  was  adopted.  The  boxes  were  charged  Is.,  the  pit  Sd.,  and  the  gallery 
vrnM/res.  The  charge  of  Is.  for  the  boxes  secured  a  pretty  tehd  company,  for 
which  alone  the  rich  are  willing  to  pay.  Three  pence  seemed  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  small  shop-keepers,  and  the  superior  classes  of  operatives,  whilst 
to  about  800  weavers,  labourers,  &c.,  who  could  not  conveniently  spare  the 
smallest  sum,  free  admission  to  the  gallery  was  rery  acceptable.  After  paying 
the  lecturers,  and  defraying  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  instead  of  being  minus, 
which  was  very  much  feared,  the  committee  in  the  one  case  realized  10/.,  and 
in  the  other  15/.  This  little  fund  has  enabled  them  to  pay  off  idl  the  incidental 
expenses  of  their  weekly  meeting,  and  also  to  remunerate  the  Rev.  H.  Clarke, 
for  a  course  of  lectures  on  physical  geography,  which  has  recently  been  deli- 
vered, and  to  which  there  has  been  a  gratuitous  admission.  This  experiment  I 
conceive  is  desieive  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  low  charges ;  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  be  able  to  speak  with  confidence,  that  besides  giving  an  opportunity  to 
a  great  number  of  acquiring  information  consistent  with  their  means,  the  plan  is 
equally  favourable  to  the  interest  of  the  lecturers. 

If  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  places,  I  see  no  reason 
why  useful  lectures  may  not  be  given  in  any  church  or  chapel.  The  ultimate 
object  of  all  useful  knowledge  should  be  to  lead  the  mind  from  nature  to  nature's 
God.  As  all  these  places  are  paid  for  by  the  pubiie,  and  as  they  are  generally 
closed  at  least  five  nights  out  of  seven,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  why  should 
they  be  refused  for  so  laudable  a  purpose  as  that  of  raising  the  people  from 
ignorance  and  vice  to  self-respect,  knowledge  and  virtue  ?  And  I  should  seri- 
ously recommend  when  subscriptions  are  solicited  for  buildinc;  places  of  wor- 
ship, that  every  contributor  should  insist  upon  this  as  a  condition  that,  when 
finished,  they  should  be  open  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  here  men- 
tioned. 

Do  we  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  persons  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  thus 
instructing  the  people?  This  want  of  qualification  cannot  refer  to  literary  or 
scientific  information,  but  rather  to  the  absence  of  suitable  talents  for  communi- 
cating it  to  a  popular  audience.  This  must  be  attained  by  practice,  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  were  this  object  pursued  by  educated  persons,  with  the  energy  it 
deserves,  that  in  evei'y  large  town  a  competent  number  of  lecturers  would  soon 
be  secured.  Nor  can  I  understand  why  so  much  need  be  spent  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers,  if  some  small  portion  of  their  time  may  not  be  devoted  to 
popular  and  useful  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Calling  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, and  teaching  mankind  the  plain  and  practical  truths  of  Christianity, 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  require  an  uniyersity  education ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  observer  that  the  ordinary  sphere  of  a  minister's 
religious  labours  does  not,  by  any  means,  afford  a  scope  of  exertion  corresponding 
to  his  education.  In  the  minds  of  thousands  who  futve  been  trained  to  the 
ministry,  lie  treasures  of  scientific  knowledge  undisturbed  ;  but  if  employed  in 
gratuitous  lectures,  whilst  imparting  information  to  others,  they  would  be  im- 
proving themselves ;  and  thus  by  securing  the  esteem  of  the  people,  would 
doubtless,  be  preparing  their  minds  for  the  more  cordial  reception  of  religious 
truth." 

The  Purent^t  Guide  to  a  Liberal  and  Comprehensive  Education,     By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Simson,  M.A.     Duncan,  Paternoster- row. 

This  work,  which  is  calculated  to  initiate  the  parent  into  the  method  of 
examining  his  children  in  what  they  learn  at  school,  cannot  be  without  its 
value.  From  it  many  just  notions  maybe  acquired  of  what  education 
should  be.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  the  author,  whose  talents  as  a 
teacher  are  well  known,  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  former  series  of 
our  Magazine,  as  regards  his  methods,  and  has  done  us  the  honour  of  mak* 
ing  use  of  our  questions  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Nothing  gives  authors  or 
editors  so  much  pleasure  as  being  quoted,  when  the  quotations  are  made 
with  fairness  and  honourable  acknowledgment;  and  we  think  that  th]» 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  us  from  the  author,  whom  we  have  long  re* 
spected  as  a  teacher  of  no  ordinary  capacity. 
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Poetieal  Illuftraiuma  of  Passages  of  Scripture.    By  Emily  Taylor. 
HoalstoD  and  Son. 

The  design  of  this  littie  volume  is  excellent,  nor  is  its  execution  unworthy 
the  Christian  poet.  There  are  many  passages  to  be  found  in  it  of  great 
poetical  beauty,  and  all  of  them  breathe  the  most  fervent  piety. 

Observations  on  National  Education,    By  J.  W.  Pigg.     Norwich. 

The  Practicability  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes, 
By  Daniel  Liddell.     Newcastle. 

Both  these  pamphlets  give  evidence  of  great  talent,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  good  to  the  people.  Mr.  Pigg  is  just  in  most  of  his  observations, 
and^  like  many  others,  a  supporter  of  Lord  Brougham*8  Education  Bill. 
Mr.  Liddell  gives  some  striking  views  of  the  effects  of  enlightenment 
among  the  pitmen  of  his  district,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  increasing 
means  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  We  really  think  that  society 
is  greatly  indebted  to  private  individuals  who  thus  come  forward  as  ad- 
vocates for  their  species.  Such  men  are  more  valuable  than  our  laurelled 
conquerors. 

The  Irish  Totirist.    Darton  and  Harney. 

He  who  wants  to  know  about  Ireland^  should  read  this  book,  which  will 
not  only  give  them  a  just  notion  of  the  country  as  it  now  is,  but  will  afford 
much  amusement  and  instruction.  We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
fidelity  of  the  representations  and  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions.  The 
speculator  on  Ireland,  the  traveller  in  Ireland,  and  the  book-devourer  out 
of  Ireland,  will  each  be  delighted  with  this  volume^  and  find  it  very  useful. 
We  have  not  seen  a  work  on  Ireland  which  gives  so  vivid  and  just  a  pic- 
ture of  the  present  state  of  that  unhappy  country. 

Instinct  Displayed.    By  Priscilla  Wakefield.    Darton  and  Harrey. 

This  work  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended^  nor  too  generally  dissemi- 
nated^ and  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  that  thoughtless  cruelty  which 
is  so  often  exhibited  in  the  young.  The  facts  brought  forward  to  show 
what  is  called  instinct,  but  which  we  should  designate  by  a  higher  name, 
are  in  most  cases  true  to  nature,  and  will  be  borne  out  by  the  every-day 
observations  of  our  common  experience.  It  is  true  that,  in  her  benevolent 
enthusiasm^  the  fair  authoress  has  in  a  few  instances  made  use  of  anecdotes 
which  are  upon  somewhat  questionable  authority^  and  bear  internal  evi- 
dence of  being  more  imaginative  than  real ;  but  this  we  may  willingly  ex- 
cuse, when  nearly  every  page  of  her  work  is  calculated  to  create  a  deep 
and  holy  love  for  God's  creatures,  and  to  give  birth  to  that  universal  hu- 
manity which  is  nearly  akin  to  the  divine  goodness.  It  is  no  less  a  recom- 
mendation to  this  work  to  say,  that  while  it  is  calculated  to  produce  this 
effect,  it  at  the  same  time  conveys  a  vast  fund  of  information^  and  is  also 
highly  entertaining. 

Nouvelles  Conversations  Parisiennes.    By  Louis  Philippe,  R.  F.  De  Porquet. 
Loudon:  Frenwick  De  Porquet. 

When  we  reflect  how  large  a  portion  of  our  time  is  spent  in  **  chit  chat," 
and  that  a  man  in  this  world  is  a  mere  cypher  without  "  small  talk,'*  we 
must  allow  that  works  calculated  to  assist  us  in  this  necessary  accomplish- 
ment, are  of  exceeding  value.  How  many  great  philosophers  have  been 
looked  upon  as  worse  than  barbarians  in  the  polite  circles,  because  they 
could  not  bring  up  their  dish  of  *'  small  things,"  or  garnish  the  social  hour 
with  pretty  *^  common-places  ;**  and  how  often  do  we  find  that  those  who 
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think  themselres  proficients  in  a  language,  are  most  lamentably  deficient 
in  the  every-day  collaquies  which  constantly  occur.  We  have  more  than 
once  bestowed  the  word  practical  upon  M.  De  Porquet's  valuable  works^ 
and  we  can  only  say,  that  of  all  bis  practical  works,  this  is  one  of  the  best. 
More  real  French  may  be  acquired  from  it  in  one  hour,  than  can  be  gained 
in  a  twelvemonth  by  the  study  of  many  prosy  works  professing  to  teach 
that  language  on  the  old  method. 

On  Education  and  Self-formation,  based  upon  Physical,  Moral,  and  Religious 
Principles.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  C.  A.  Heinroth,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic.     Schloss,  Great  Russel-street. 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  much  that  is  erroneous,  much  that  is  com- 
mendable, and  much  that  is  questionable  in  this  work ;  a  great  deal  that 
appeals  to  us  in  a  manner  we  cannot  resist,  and  a  great  deal  that  to  us  is 
incomprehensible.  Sometimes  we  think  we  are  verging  on  the  -science  of 
the  Divarication,  and  that  Thomas  Wirgman  must  have  been  the  familiar 
spirit  and  right-hand  agent  of  the  author;  and  now,  again,  we  fancy  we  are 
entering  the  mysteries  of  Baron  Swedenburg.  With  all  this,  we  would 
have  the  book  read :  there  is  food  for  thought  in  it ;  aye,  and  we  may  say, 
some  physic  for  the  soul. 

First  Lessons  in  Singing,  and  the  Notation  of  Music,    Taylor  and  Walton. 

This  work  is  calculated  to  be  of  service  in  schools  for  the  poor,  as  it  is  of 
a  practical  character.  The  author  has  had  some  experience  in  teaching, 
and  has  made  the  best  of  it.  The  lessons,  however,  are  capable  of  much 
improvement,  little  attention  being  paid  to  a  graduated  progression,  and 
still  less  to  the  cultivation  of  harmony,  which  is  the  great  defect  of  the 
work,  and  which  wii',  we  fear,  be  fatal  to  its  general  diffusion.  The 
author  says,  the  better  plan  is  to  choose  for  the  first  lesson  some  simple 
and  striking  melody,  calculated  to  fascinate  the  ear  and  dwell  upon  the  me- 
mory (^good)  ;  but  he  might  have  added,  the  best  method  is  to  begin  with 
the  intervals  of  the  common  chord,  in  other  words,  the  simple  harmony 
produced  by  a  musical  sound,  which  not  only  fascinates  the  ear  and  dwells 
upon  the  memory,  but  awakens  a  sense  of  the  universal  law  of  harmony, 
which  is  instinctive  in  all  mankind. 

The  primary  lessons  both  in  importance  and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  introduced,  should  be  in  the  simple  harmony  of  the  tonic  ;  to 
speak  less  technically,  the  1,  3,  5,  8,  and  their  transpositions,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  simple  melodies  or  catches  composed  of  these  notes  alone.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  introduce  the  simple  harmonics  of  the  dominant  and 
sub-dominant,  showing  their  relation  to  the  tonic.  By  commencing  in 
this  way,  the  ear  is  accustomed  to  harmony,  the  foundation  of  all  melody, 
and  its  most  simple  and  regular  modulation. 

At  page  16,  we  think  that  the  lesson  would  be  more  easily  and  impres- 
sively taught  by  the  key  changing,  or  modulation  by  the  simple  harmonics 
of  the  second  degree,  the  major  third  of  which  is  the  sharp  fourth  converted 
into  a  seventh  or  leading  note,  the  root  (2nd)  being  converted  into  a  domi- 
nant (5th),  or  otherwise  by  the  simple  harmonics  of  the  tonic,  which,  being 
converted  into  a  dominant,  causes  its  third  to  be  a  leading  seventh  to  the 
key  of  the  sub-dominant.  This  can  be  done  without  resorting  to  the  tech- 
nicalities we  have  here  employed  in  putting  forth  our  view  of  the  subject. 
Examples  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  the  pupil's  clear  comprehension  of 
the  use  of  accidentals,  which  if  of  a  simple  character,  would  be  highly 
pleasing  to  the  pupils. 

At  page  30,  the  author  has  made  a  sad  blunder,  and  one  calculated  seri- 
ously to  mislead  the  teacher.     This  error  pervades  the  whole  of  that  part 
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of  the  work  which  treats  of  harmony  and  the  internals.  If  the  author  had 
a  demand  on  a  person  for  36 1^,  he  would  very  naturally  protest  against 
payment  by  a  check  for  123/.,  with  the  plea  that  the  same  figures  were 
employed  in  either  amount,  so  we  are  bound  to  deny  not  only  the  pro- 
priety, but  the  truth  of  the  1st,  3rd,  5th,  8th,  being  convertible  into  1st, 
4th,  6th,  8th,  which  are  harmonics  altogether  separate  and  distinctly  so; 
intervals  never  are  generated  or  produced  downwards^  any  more  than 
trees  grow  with  their  roots  in  the  air. 

To  these  and  similar  errors,  we  would  advise  the  author  to  look.  Indeed 
we  think  the  work  might  be  re-written,  with  considerable  advantage  both 
to  the  author  and  his  pupils.  We  have  been  present  at  the  singing  of  some 
of  those  whom  the  author  has  taught ;  the  time  was  excellent,  but  the 
harmony  ''like  sweet  bells,  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh.'' 

The  Book  of  Quadrupeds,    By  T.  Bilby  and  R.  B.  Ridgway. 
Darton  and  Clark. 

Messrs.  Bilbt  and  Ridoway  are  well  known,  both  from  their  active  and 
useful  exertions  in  improving  and  encouraging  the  Infant-School  system, 
and  by  several  very  popular  and  useful  works  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people.  The  present  volume  is  an  interesting  and  perspicuous  account  of 
those  animals  which  are  most  known  in  this  country,  either  as  natives  or 
in  menageries;  with  a  well-digested  selection  of  anecdotes  (many  of  them 
from  original  sources),  calculated  to  illustrate  their  habits  and  characters. 
The  wood-cuts  with  which  the  volume  is  adorned  are  really  beautiful, 
and  some  of  them  are  the  best  representations  of  the  animals  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  would  particularise  the  wolf,  the  giraffe,  the  camel,  and  the 
ourang  outang.  The  external  appearance  of  the  volume  is  very  attractive. 
Altogether,  considering  bow  delightful  a  subject  natural  history  is  to  all 
young  people^  we  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  most  delightful  gift  book. 


List  op  New  Books. — A  Sailor's  Retrospect,  by  G.  W.  Robertson, 
2nd  edit. — Sketches  on  the  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  &c.,  imp.  folio. — Count  Cag- 
liostero,  3  vols.,  post  8vo. — Phillips's  Art  of  Painting  in  Water  Colours, 
royal  4to. — Butter's  Geography  of  the  Globe,  new  edit.,  12mo. — The  Sol- 
dier's Library,  12mo.-— The  Flower  Garden,  12mo. — Culture  of  the  Dahlia, 
12mo.— Parishes  History  of  Greece,  8vo. — Martin's  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
new  edit.,  imp.  8vo. — Stowart's  Stable  Economy,  12mo. — Young's  Analyti- 
cal Geometry,  Part  I.,  Conic  Sections,  12mo.— The  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage, 8vo. 

In  the  Press,  and  almost  ready  for  Publication,  "  The  Bromsgrove 
Greek  Grammar,"  to  correspond  with  "  The  Bromsgrove  Latin  Grammar." 
This  Grammar  is  to  contain  the  valuable  matter  of  both  Butman's  and 
Matthise's  Grammars,  together  with  much  original  information ;  condensed 
and  arranged  in  a  clear  and  natural  system ;  £nd  Will  be  adapted  for  stu- 
dents at  the  Universities  as  well  as  for  beginners. — Also,  in  the  Press, 
The  Breakfast-Table  Conrpanion ;  or.  Christian's  Pocket  Miscellany. — 
The  Christian  Mother's  Text- Book.— The  Bible  Story-Book,  3rd  and 
4th  Series. — A  New  English  Latin  Grammar. — Art  and  Artists  in  England. 
— Seven  Walks  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  Savoy, 
&c. — Milman*s  edition  of  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire. 


Holloway  Prew  :  D.  A.  Dotidney. 
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THE  BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN  SCHOOL   SOCIETY. 

ITS  PRINCIPLES,  ITS  SCHOOLS,  ITS  CAPABILITIES, 
AND  ITS  DEFECTS. 

Has  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  any  claim  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  great  National  Institution  ?  Can  it  as  at  present  con- 
stituted meet  the  Educational  exigences  of  the  country?  Is  it  a 
popular  society,  and  is  the  Education  given  in  its  schools  popular  with 
the  multitude  for  whom  it  is  designed  ?  Does  it  meet  with  the  cordial 
support  of  the  people  at  large?  What  has  it  done  for  the  Education  of 
the  peopk  of  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?  Are  its  friends 
and  supporters  favourable  to  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  people  ? 
What  is  the  state  and  character  of  its  teachers  and  its  schools  ? 

These  tap  inquiries  which  at  this  moment  are  of  vital  interest  to  the 
commimity.  We  live  in  times  of  great  reaction,  which  may  be  for  good 
or  evil.  It  is  the  age  for  diving  to  the  bottom  of  mysteries ;  for  strip- 
ping kings  of  their  ermine  and  prelates  of  their  lawn ;  for  undoing  the 
labour  of  centuries ;  for  looking  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  not 
as  the  wisdom  of  grey  hairs,  but  of  the  cradle.  It  is  the  age  for  re- 
ducing the  multiform  ramifications  of  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  social 
polity  to  first  principles ;  for  calling  things  by  their  right  names  ;  for 
defining  terms  ;  for  stubborn  facts  rather  than  for  flights  of  imagination ; 
for  arithmetic  rather  than  rhetoric.  A  process  of  intellectual  chemistry  is 
abroad  which  would  reduce  the  homogeneous  compounds  of  opinions  with 
.which  mankind  are  charged,  to  the  simple  elements  of  truth.  Analysis 
and  deduction  is  the  watchword  of  the  times,  and  a  prodigious  and 
mighty  craving  exists  for  the  substance  rather  than  the  shadow  of 
things — for  the  real  rather  than  the  ideal — for  sterling  gold  rather  than 
flimsy  paper.  We  examine  now  where  we  used  only  to  admire ;  we 
test  where  we  used  to  take  for  granted  ;  we  doubt  where  we  before  used 
to  believe ;  and  we  exercise  reason  where  in  times  past  we  thought  it 
sufficient  to  exercise  faith.  This  spirit  of  reaction  may,  we  say,  be  for 
good  or  evil.  If  madly  resisted  and  opposed,  "  chaos  will  come  again  ;'* 
if  managed  with  discreet  wisdom,  a  new  creation  of  order  and  beauty 
may  arise. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Joseph  Lancaster,  under  the  Divine 
guidance,  conceived  the  notion  of  educating  the  mass  of  the  people  by 
means  of  the  mutual  method ;  and  the  eternal  gratitude  of  mankind 
from  every  region  of  the  earth  is  due,  not  only  to  Joseph  Lancaster  for 
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the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  glorious  work ; 
but  to  those  high-minded  noblemen,  true  ornaments  to  their  order,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Somerville,  without  whose  fostering  care 
the  germ  of  the  means  for  happiness  to  millions  might  have  perished. 
Nor  is  the  gratitude  of  mankind  less  due  to  those  untitled  noWemen, 
Allen  Foster,  Coston,  Sturge,  and  Steny,  who  came  forward  in  the  hour 
of  need  to  rescue  the  sinking  cause  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was 
threatened.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  cavil  at  what  the  Society  have 
done,  or  to  underrate  its  efforts  ;  we  wish  to  add  our  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  produced  by  the  Education  it  has  afforded  to  thousands 
through  the  instrumentality  of  individuals,  who  are  an  honour  to  their 
country  and  a  glory  to  their  kind.  But  we  have  long  been  of  opinion, 
and  that  opinion  has  often  been  expressed,  that  the  Education  afforded 
in  the  schools  of  this  Society  is  not  what  the  country  ought  to  demand, 
feeing  it  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  a  boon ;  nor  is  theinstnictioii  givea 
at  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  nor  adapted  to  the  exigences  of  the  times  ; 
nor  to  the  high  character  diis  nation  holds  among  other  countries.  And 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  should  any  use  be  attempted  to  be  made 
of  the  organization  existing  in  the  various  religious  bodies  as  a  machi*- 
nery  to  md  in  carrying  the  views  of  the  State  as  to  Education  into 
effect,  that  the  public  at  large  must  demand  instruction  without 
limits;  knowledge  without  any  restriction;  and  the  full  and  entire 
emancipation  of  mind.  The  children  (no,  not  even  of  the  poor)  are  any 
longer  to  be  tied  and  bound  by  the  jealous  fears  of  men  not  out  of  their 
first  childhood  ;  nor  of  those  "  mewkling  and  puking  in  their  second." 
It  becomes  us  to  set  before  the  public  all  our  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  Society  in  question,  although  we  may  even  run  the  hazard  of 
being  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  a  Society  to  which  we  have  always 
professed,  and  do  still  profess,  a  wann  and  sincere  attachment. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    THE    BRITISH    AND   FOREIGN   SCHOOL    SOCIETY. 

The  chief  principle  of  the  Society,  it  is  well  known,  recognises  the  right 
of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion  ;  the  Bible  is  the  text-book  used  in 
the  school,  and  religion  is  thus  drawn  from  the  fountain-head :  and  the 
manner  in  which  religious  instruction  is  imputed  in  the  Model  School, 
at  least,  is  such  as  must  be  at  once  gratifying  to  any  sincere  disciple  of 
Christ,  to  whatever  sect  he  may  belong.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
many  times  of  rigidly  questioning  the  children  on  doctrinal  and  practical 
Christianity,  and  the  answers  they  returned  abundantly,  prove,  that 
the  education  imparted  at  the  school,  is  a  religious  education,  and,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian  education.*  The  schools  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  are  emphatically  schools  for  all,  and 
are  on  this  point  strictly  in  unison  with  the  advanced  liberality  of  mo- 
dem legislation,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  is,  however,  another  principle  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  not  so  cleariy  defined,  nor  by  any  means  clearly  understood  by 

*  See  Educational  Magazine  for  April,  1835 ;  or,  Dunn's  Normal  School  Ma- 
nual^ in  which  the  questions  proposed,  and  the  answers  returned,  are  printed. 
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ijiie  pablib.  The  principle  to  which  we  aUude  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  country,  and  requires  neither  to  be  shadowed  by  vague  expresaons, 
nor  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms  as  will  hold  good  either  way,  ac- 
cording as  parties  may  choose  to  interpret  it.  We  now  allude  to  the 
recognition  by  the  Society  of  "  unlimited  instruction  in  secular  know- 
ledge." Do  they  recognise  this  principle,  or  do  they  not  ?  We  find, 
that  in  the  Model  School  secular  instruction  to  a  great  extent  is  im- 
parted ;  but  when  we  examine  the  rules  of  the  Society,  we  find  it 
laid  down,  that  ^*  Heading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needle-work,  shall 
be  tau^t,  and  the  lessons  for  leaSng  shall  consist  of  extracts  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  Now,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  the  Model 
School,  ipany  local  schools  shield  their  attachment  to  ignorance  under 
this  vague  regulation ;  certain  parties  contending  that  uq  other  branches 
of  instruction,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Society,  can  be  taught. 
How  often  was  tjiis  question  brought  before  the  Uxbridge  School  Com- 
.  puttee,  by  T.  T.  Clarke,  Esq. ;  and  how  often  was  that  good  man,  who 
is  emphatically  styled  "  the  poor  man's  friend,  and  the  glory  of  his 
neighbourhood,"  beaten  over  and  over  again  by  a  reference  to  this  law, 
which  was  voted  to  mean  that  the  instruction  was  to  be  restricted,  or 
confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  !  The  Committee  rejoiced 
in  their  triumph,  and  actually  presented,  in  their  next  report,  for  the 
c<»i8olation,  comfort,  and  pacification  of  the  old  women  of  the  town, 
"  That  as  many  injurious  reports  had  been  circulated  relating  to  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  their  school,  it  was  their  wish  and  determination  that 
nothing  more  should  be  taught  than  the  subjects  stated,  namely,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  we  could  adduce  abundant  other  facts 
to  prove  the  same  position,  we  think  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
■Society  is  bound,  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  to  declare  fuUyand  dis- 
tinctly what  their  principles  'are  on  this  question.  Do  their  rules  and 
regulations  allow  them,  and  the  schools  that  adopt  them  (which  they 
generally  do),  to  introduce  all  kinds  of  secular  knowledge,  by  other 
reading  lessons  beside  their  Scripture  lessons  ? — other  reading  booh 
beside  their  Scripture  lesson  books?  Are  their  schools  as  free  in  this 
.paxticidar  as  all  other  day-sckools  in  the  kingdom  P  Or  are  masters  to  be 
.reduced  to  the  miserable  and  toilsome  and  inefficient  expediency  of 
teaching  secular  by  religious  knowledge,  and  of  mixing  up  in  one  hete- 
rogeneous mess,  texts  of  Scripture,  dictionary  definitions,  bits  of  philo- 
sophy, scrjaps  of  natural  history,  and  shreds  of  civil  polity  ?  If  the  So- 
ciety reply, — The  regulation  of  our  school  does  imply  restriction,  we 
say,  let  not  another  day  pass  by  bejore  such  unchristian,  such  bigottept 
regulation  be  utterly  expunged  and  obliterated^  as  a  disgrace  to  every 
member  of  the  Committee.  If  the  Society,  say  the  regulation,  does  not 
imply  restriction,  and  that  it  does  allow  the  free  introduction  of  books 
and  lessons  of  general  secular  information,  then  we  reply.  How  is  it  that 
the  Society  has  suffered  a  whole  generation,  thirty  years,  to  pass  by 
without  their  introduction  ?  We  think  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  these  questions  be  clearly  and  distincdy  answered,  before  any  more 
Government  grants  are  made  for  the  building  of  schools ;  and  that  Mr. 
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Slaney,  who  has  moved  for  a  Committee  for  promoting  Education 
through  the  two  Societies,  ought  to  be  in  his  place,  and  demand  a  Ml 
explanation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  referred  to. 

THE    SCHOOLS    OF    THE    BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    SCHOOL    SOCIETY. 

The  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  next  claim  our 
attention.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  when  examined  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Education,  confessed 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  number  of  schools  on  the  British  and  Foreign 
system,  so  that  the  Society  itself  appears  not  to  know  exactly  what  they 
have  done,  or  what  they  are  really  doing  in  the  country.  We,  however, 
can  approximate  A-ery  much  to  the  truth  as  to  the  number  of  schools 
by  a  reference  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  kingdom,  and  other  sources ; 
and  can  confidently  state  that  the  number  does  dot  exceed  five  hundred, 
exclusive  of  the  schools  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  which  are  about  a 
hundred.  The  schools  which  are  reported  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
society  average  about  forty-five  each  year ;  and  on  looking  over  these 
embodied  reports  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  amusing  to 
notice  their  complete  sameness  of  intelligence,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tions. All  bear  testimony  to  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  several 
Committees  to  impart  a  scriptural  Education  to  the  children,  and  the 
anxiety  felt  for  their  spiritual  welfeire,  which  indeed  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  most  prodigiously  barren  of 
any  allusion  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  instruction,  beyond  the  mere 
elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  We  cannot  gather  from 
these  reports  that  the  public  mind  is  advancing  in  useful  knowledge  ; 
nay,  in  some  of  them  we  find  that  it  is  the  wish  and  determination  of  the 
committee  that  nothing  further  shall  be  taught  than  the  subjects  above 
stated.*  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  we  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  many  British  school  committees,  and  although  we  never 
yet  found  one  where  there  were  not  some  of  its  members  desirous  of 
extending  Education  without  limitation,  we  never  found  one  in  which 
the  great  majority  were  not  either  opposed  to  it,  or  so  indifferent  as  to 
make  no  exertions  to  introduce  more  comprehensive  methods.  The 
masters  of  the  schools,  however  ardent  they  may  be  when  they  com- 
mence their  work,  are  soon  chilled  by  this  opposition  or  indifference  ; 
and  should  they  not  be  so,  they  run  extreme  hazard  of  being  set  down 
as  puffed  up  with  worldly  knowledge,  or  not  sufiiciently  imbued  with 
religious  principle.  It  is  thought,  tf  a  man  attends  much  to  secular  in- 
struction he  must  neglect  that  of  a  higher  kind,  and  he  is  looked  on 
with  extreme  suspicion ;  and  should  anything  go  wrong  in  his  school, 
it  is  attributed  to  this  cause.  This  remark  appHes  not  to  all  the  schools 
in  the  system ;  there  are  some,  although  the  number  is  extremely  limited, 
where  no  shackles,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  placed  upon  the  spread 
of  intelligence,  and  where  every  facility  is  given  to  the  master  to  carry 
out  his  views  ;  but  this  number  bears  no  proportion  to  that  in  which 
knowledge  is  painfully  restricted.     As  regards  schools  for  girls,  where 

*  See  Uxbridge  British  and  Foreign  School  Report  for  1829. 
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it  is  clearly  evident  that  more  is  demanded  to  be  done  than  even  in  the 
boys*  schools,  a  greater  degree  of  fear  and  jealousy  is  manifested.*  In 
many  schools  writing  on  paper  is  confined  to  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
principal  monitors,  in  others  it  is  not  permitted  at  all ;  and  in  arith- 
metic, they  are  nearly  all  most  lamentably  and  miserably  deficient.  We 
find  in  a  few  schools  the  dry  rigid  rules  of  grammar  attempted,  and  the 
barren  definitions  of  geography ;  but  the  children  rarely  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  what  they  are  about  for  want  of  the  requisite  books,  maps,  &c. 

When  we  spes^  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  the  government  coming 
£)rward  to  help  the  voluntary  system  in  local  schools,  we  ought  to 
know  what  the  voluntary  system  will  do.  In  the  case  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  schools,  it  will  or  can  do  very  little.  From  the  year  1830 
parliament  voted  four  grants  of  20,000/  each,  amounting  to  80,000/ ;  but 
the  "  voluntary  principle  "  of  the  firiends  of  schools  on  the  British  sys- 
tem, after  the  first  year,  began  to  flag,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement : — 


Years. 

Applications. 

Schools. 

Sums  given. 

Amount  granted 

1834 

89 

34 

9976 

80,000 

1835 

51 

61 

7168 

28,235  "~*^ii?-**'- 

1836 

60 

51 

5281 

. 

1837 

33 

44 

5810 

•€51,765  NaUonal  Society. 

^28,235 

So  that,  in  consequence  of  the  inert  instead  of  the  voluntary  principle 
exerting  itself  in  the  three  latter  years,  the  Society  obtained  only  28,235 
instead  of  40,000,  which  might  otherwise  have  passed  through  their 
hands. 

MODEL    SCHOOL,    BOROUGH    ROAD. 

We  now  have  to  speak  of  the  Model  School  at  the  Borough-road,  and 
when  we  look  at  the  number  of  children,  exceeding  five  hundred,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  order,  and  the  intelligence  of  this  little  community, — 
when  we  listen  (and  we  have  again  and  again  listened)  to  their  prompt 
and  cogent  replies,  to  our  Scriptural  interrogatories, — when  we  find  that 
the  word  of  God  is  infixed  in  their  memories,  and  the  way  of  salvation 
dear  to  their  understanding,  and  that  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  practical  Christian  duties  as  with  the  doctrines  upon  which  those 
duties  are  based,  we  find  it  hard  to  speak  of  defects,  and  we  only  do 
so  that  those  defects  may  not  continue  to  sully  an  institution  of  so 
much  beauty.  Mr.  Crosley,  to  whose  indefatigable  exertions  the  ex- 
traordinary proficiency  of  the  children  in  many  branches  of  Education  is 
to  be  attributed,  has  undoubtedly  done  more  than  any  other  person 
could  have  done  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed^ 
A  very  few  years  ago,  the  only  subjects  that  were  pretended  to  be 

-  *  In  a  few  of  the  best  London  boys'  schools,  a  little  drawing  is  attempted,  a 
little  geography  ;  but  even  in  these  the  quantity  and  the  quality  is  meagre  com- 
pared with  what  it  should  be.  We  do  not  go  to  Messrs.  Wise  and  Duppa  for 
these  opinions,  they  are  the  result  of  personal  [and  practical  visits  to  a  great 
number  of  schools,  both  in  London  and  in  the  country. 
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taught,  were,  as  is  bow  common  in  otiher  sdiools,  a  little  reading,  wiit^ 
ing,  atithmetic,  and  sacred  geography.  But  at  the  present  moment,  the 
subjects  taught  are  extended  to  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired.  History^ 
aacieni  and  modem  Geography,  sacred  and  pro£uie,  Geometry,  the 
elements  of  Natural  History,  and  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Linear  Drawing,  and  Singing.  With  the  defects  of  the  establishment,  it  is 
perfectly  astonishing  how  so  many  subjects  can  be  taught,  and  how 
they  can  be  taught  so  efficiently  ;  but  it  is  done  by  exertions  of  mind 
and  body  in  one  who  will,  perhaps,  have  the  joyous  privilege  of  d3ring,  as 
many  others  have  done,  a  martyr  to  his  profession.  All  this  is  done 
under  difficulties  which,  to  other  minds,  would  have  appeared  insur- 
mountable. Alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  fo  that  demand  for 
intelligence  which  is  pressing  round  us  on  every  side  ;  alive  to  the  im- 
pulse from  without,  and  desirous,  perhaps,  of  making  his  school  not 
only  a  model  fbr  the  country,  but  for  the  whole  world,  Mr.  Crossley 
commenced  the  introduction  of  the  branches  of  Education  we  have  enu- 
merated, without  lesson  books,  and  almost  entirely  by  the  oral  method. 
Instead  of  being  supplied  with  lessons  which  might  be  read  by  the  chil- 
dren in  their  common  school  avocations,  he  was  put  to  the  miserable 
shift  of  hanging  his  scraps  of  History  and  Philosophy  upon  words  of  the 
spelling  lessons,  or  of  making  the  Scriptures  a  vehicle  for  the  commu- 
nication of  secular  knowledge,  and  thus  an  amount  of  intense  mental 
application  and  bodily  labour  is  required,  which  proper  lessons  would 
have  rendered  unnecessary,  while  the  attention  of  the  children  is  sud- 
denly drawn  off  from  the  sacred  part  of  the  subject  to  which  it  ia 
directed,  to  the  romance  of  history,  or  the  guesses  of  philosophy.  In  the 
same  manner  geography  has  been  taken  up ;  and  drawing,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  another  place  in  terms  of  commendation,  is  carried  on 
under  disadvantages  such  as  a  model  school  should  not  feel.  The  an- 
swer to  this  is, — the  disadvantages  you  complain  of  cannot  be  really  so, 
because  they  are  surmounted.  But  are  not  the  Alps  obstacles,  though 
Hannibal  crossed  their  icy  barriers?  Mr.  Crossley  can  surmount 
these  obstacles;  but  where  is  the  British  school-m^ter  that  can 
follow  him  1  Thus  the  Model  School  stands  alone.  It  is  not  biie  of  a 
class,  it  is  sui  generis.  It  is  not  a  proof  of  what  the  system  can  do,  but 
What  it  cannot  do.  We  go  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  grant  it  all  the 
excellences  it  possesses  ;  but  to  be  a  Model  school,  the  fneans  must  be 
feuch  that  all  can  follow,  and  which  moderate  capacities  may  equal. 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  MODEt  SCHOdL. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Model  Sehool  k  the  want  of  an  as8istant-ma«« 
ter,  whose  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  lower  classes,  while  the 
principal  should  direct  his  to  the  higher  forms,  and  the  general  superin-» 
tendence  of  both.  Another  great  defect  exists  as  to  the  teaching  of 
natural  philosophy,  in  the  want  of  regular  apparatus,  such  as  an  air- 
pump,  electrical  machine,  galvanic  pile  or  battery,  and  other  apparatus 
for  the  illustration  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics.  Again, 
cases  or  boxes  of  natural  objects  are  wanting,  and  systematic  lessons 
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should  be  given  on  the  properties  of  bodies  ;  to  these  should  be  added 
a  museum  of  natural  history.  A  great  defect  of  the  school  and  in  the 
system,  is  the  entire  want  of  any  attempt  at  Physical  Education.  Every 
child  should  know  something  of  lus  physical  structure  ;  he  should  know 
the  disposition  of  his  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  his  ap- 
paratus of  breathing,  secretion,  and  digestion,  and  this  should  be  taught 
him  with  a  reference  to  the  care  of  his  health.  He  should  also  be  trained 
to  gjomiastic  exercises,  and  undergo  drilling  daily ;  in  short,  Physical 
Education,  which  forms  no  part  of  the  British  and  Foreign  system,  should 
be  made  a  prominent  one.  Another  defect  of  this  school  and  system,  is 
the  WMit  of  proper  lessons  to  teach  reading  from.  Reading  is  a  painful 
effort,  and  should  be  tau^t  from  lessons  which  children  can  understand, 
— lessons  adapted  to  their  feelings  and  capacities.  The  lessons  for  read- 
ing in  the  Borough-road  School  are  all  taken  from  Scripture,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  contain  abstract  notions  which  children  cannot  com- 
prehend. Lessons  of  Natural  history,  with  drawings  of  fruit,  flowers,  or 
animals,  should  be  introduced  ;  and  lessons  should  be  adapted  to  those 
tangible  objects  of  instruction  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Other  books 
are  also  wanting  to  be  read  as  class  books ;  books  from  which  lessons 
might  be  selected  on  morality,  history,  and  philosophy.  Charts  of  his- 
tory and  chronology  are  wanted ;  sets  of  the  best  maps  are  wanted ; 
better  drawings  are  wanted.  A  systematic  series  would  be  desirable, 
and  the  sketches  now  only  made  with  chalk,  should  be  extended  to  the 
crayon  and  the  pencil.  A  drawing  school  in  connection  with  the  esta- 
blishment should  be  formed,  and  here  busts  and  models  of  all  kinds 
should  be  consulted  ;  and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  draw  from 
the  living  figure,  and  the  drawing  should  not  be  confined  to  a  class,  but 
made  a  prominent  feature  in  the  school.  But  how  little  of  this  can  be 
done  consistent  with  the  present  constitution  of  the  Society.  Can  les- 
sons or  books  be  introduced  besides  the  Scriptures  ?  We  wish  id  ask  the 
question  again  distinctly,  Are  not  the  Committee  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  Society  to  confine  the  "  reading  lessons  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
extracts  therefrom  ?"  And  has  not  this  principle  all  along  been  practi- 
cally acted  upon?  We  would  ask,  too,  whether  such  a  prohibitory 
principle  is  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ; 
and  whether  in  the  Education  of  thek  own  children,  any  of  the  Cora- 
Biittee,  or  any  one  of  the  subscribers  act  upon  the  same  principle  ?  And 
can  a  sodbty  be  popular  now  in  England  among  the  multitude  having 
such  restrictions  ?  No ;  and  we  say  it  with  profound  reverence,  God 
forbid ! 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  (sO  CALLEd)  AT  THE  BOROUGlT  BOAD. 

The  term  Normal  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  norma,  a  rule  or 
square.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  respect  to  schools  in  the 
provisions  for  popular  instruction  made  by  the  Austrian  government 
during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  term  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  France  during  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  more  to  charac- 
terise an  intended  than  an  actual  improvement  of  popular  instruction. 
It  has  been  revived  again  under  more  promising  auspices  by  the  enligh- 
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tened  Guizot,  since  Cousin  made  his  celebrated  report  on  Education  in 
Prussia. 

The  term  Normal  School  is  now  understood  to  comprehend  a  school 
where  persons  designed  for  teachers  may  be  educated  in  the  science  of 
Education,  and  the  art  of  teaching ;  where  they  are  not  only  to  be  taught, 
but  trained  to  the  profession  at  tha  same  time  that  they  receive  a  supe- 
rior Education,  not  merely  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge  calculated  to  enlarge  the  capacity,  exalt  the 
understanding,  and  give  the  teacher  "  moral  energy." 

We  will  now  examine  whether  the  Normal  School  at  the  Borough 
Road  has  any  claim  to  such  an  appellation  ;  because  we  think  the  as- 
sumption of  the  term  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  Mends  of  Education, 
by  inducing  them  to  think  that  the  Society  has  such  an  institution, 
when  they  have  nothing  approaching  to  it.  If  we  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Dunn  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  shall 
find  the  character  of  this  Normal  establishment. 

Question.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  tuition  now  given  to  those  who 
are  to  act  as  school-masters  ? 

Answer.  They  are  required  to  rise  every  morning  at  five,  and  spend 
an  hour  before  seven  in  private  study.  At  seven  they  are  assembled 
together  in  a  Bible  class,  and  questioned  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures ;  from  nine  to  twelve  they  are  employed  as  monitors  in  the 
school  learning,  communicate  that  which  they  know,  or  are  supposed  to 
know.  From  two  to  ^lyq  they  are  employed  in  a  similar  way,  and  from 
Jive  to  seven  they  are  engaged  under  a  master  who  instructs  them  in  arith- 
metic, the  elements  of  geometry,  geography,  and  the  globes,  or  in  any 
other  branches  in  which  they  may  be  deficient.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  is  generally  occupied  in  preparing  exercises  for  the  subsequent 
day.  The  time  the  masters  in  Gaining  remain  in  the  establishment,  is 
three  months,  but  of  late  we  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 
tain them  so  long."* — See  Educational  Report,  229. 

Mr.  Dunn  in  his  evidence  further  states,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
young  men  so  trained  are  mechanics,  &c.,  so  that  it  appears  that  the 
Normal  School  affords  instruction  of  a  regular  kind  to  the  persons  sent 
into  the  world  as  teachers,  two  hours  a  day  five  days  in  the  week,  ten 
hours  a  week,  or  120  hours  in  three  months,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
equivalent  to  about  ten  days  of  regular  teaching ;  and  this  ten  days  is 
all  that  can  be  given  to  convert  an  ignorant  mechanic  into  a  British 
school-master,  who  will  have  to  improve  the  rising  generation  by  teach- 
ing what  he  may  be  supposed  to  know.  We  think  little  further  evidence 
is  required  to  sidow  that  the  school  which  passes  under  the  name  of  a 
Normal  School,  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  the  character  it  has 
assumed.  The  same  authority  to  which  we  have  alluded,  has  given 
us  a  model  of  a  Normal  School,  as  being  "  just  what  we  want."  The  small 
primary  Normal  School,  of  Lastadie,  near  Stettin,  which  is  perhaps  one 

♦  In  a  pamphlet  on  Normal  Schools,  by  Thomas  S.  Cowing,  just  published,  we 
find  the  agent  of  the  Society  severely  censured  for  declaring,  that  this  three 
months'  teaching  and  training  is  sufficient  to  form  a  good  school- master. 
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of  theleast  likely  to  do  any  permanent  good.  In  this  sckool  the  teachers 
are  to  be  taught  manual  labour,  and  the  school-masters  are  expected  to 
gain  part  of  their  subsistence  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  The  teacher 
is  to  turn  from  tinkering  the  human  mind  to  his  original  pots  and  kettles. 
The  botcher  and  cobler  of  the  understanding  is  to  divide  his  time  be- 
tween that  and  the  more  legitimate  patching  of  soles.  In  this  institu- 
tion, it  is  said  tlie  pupils  know  enough  when  they  can  speak,  read,  and 
write  well, — when  they  can  calculate  and  sing, — when  lihey  are  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  Bible.  In  this  school  the  teachers  are  taught  to 
make  tiieir  own  beds,  scrub  their  own  floors,  mend  their  own  clothes, 
cook  their  own  food.  They  are  to  perform  the  work  of  servants,  none 
being  required  in  the  establishment.  Now  this  is  certainly  not  what 
we  just  want  in  England ;  and  we  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see 
even  the  Normal  School  of  the  Borough-road  converted  into  such  an 
establishment. 

WHAT    IS    REQUIRED    IN    NORMAL    SCHOOLS    AS   CONNECTED    WITH 
THIS    SOCIETY. 

The  establisliment  of  at  least  four  in  opposite  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 
addition  to  one  at  London.  One  should  be  established  at  York,  one  at 
Exeter,  one  at  Gloucester,  and  one  at  Norwich  ;  and  in  these,  pupils 
should  be  received  to  be  educated  for  teachers,  not  simply  to  "  learn  the 
system.^'  To  each  of  these  Normal  Schools  must  be  attached  a  com- 
mon school  of  not  less  than  200  nor  more  than  300  children,  to  be 
conducted  by  at  least  two  teachers. 

In  the  Normal  School,  teachers  should  be  received  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  should  remain  till  they  are  eighteen  or  nineteen ;  during  which 
time  they  should  receive  instruction  in  the  following  subjects,  in  addition 
to  a  thorough  course  of  "  religious  Education." 
I.  Practical  geometry  and  mensuration. 
II.  History,  ancient  and  modern. 

III.  Th^  history  and  institutions  of  their  own  country,  with  its 

commercial  relationships. 

IV.  English  language,  grammar,  and  literature. 

V.  Geography  and  astronomy,  physical,  mathematical,  and  de- 
scriptive. 
VI.  Natural  history — ^mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 
VII.  Physiology,  as  applied  to  physical  Education  and  health ; 
including  gymnastics. 
VIII.  Natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 
IX.  Drawing,  and  the  construction  of  maps,  plans,  &c. 
X.  Geology,  as  applied  to  agriculture. 
XI.  Elements  of  horticulture  and  gardening. 
XII,  Music  and  singing. 

METHOD   OF    RAISING    TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  should  be  raised  from  the  schools  by  promising  lads 
raised  to  the  office  of  general  monitors  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  They 
should  be  allowed  a  small  stipend,  say  two  shillings  a  week  for  one 
year,  and  should  during  that  year  act  in  the  school  as  assistant  teacher, 
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but  at  the  same  time  be  further  instaruoted  by  one  master.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  after  having  received  a  certificate  of  conduct  and  efficiency, 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  Normal  Schools,  where  they  should  be  re« 
ceived  under  the  title  of  Seminants — their  second  step.  Here  they 
remain  for  two  yeai^  in  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  laid  down. 
Having  at  the  end  of  this  time  passed  through  an  examination  by  qua- 
lified persons,  they  should  be  sent  for  one  year  to  a  large  school  as 
Assistant  master ;  where  they  would  have  further  opportunity  of  enteiing 
into  the  spirit  and  practice  of  school-keeping,  and  gain  experience. 
During  this  time  the  previous  Seminant  must  carry  on  his  own  studies, 
and  perfect  himself  in  the  sciences  laid  down  for  him  at  the  Normal 
School.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  gains  a  certificate  from  his  master, 
and  returns  to  the  Normal  school  and  undergoes  another  examination, 
and  receives  a  certificate  of  diploma  as  Probationary  master~}m  next 
step.  He  is  then  sent  to  a  school  in  small  villages,  or  to  one  which  re- 
quires a  temporary  master,  in  which  he  must  be  engaged  for  at  least 
two  years ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  is  again  examined,  and  receives 
another  certificate,  which  confers  upon  him  the  title  of  Master  of  Edu- 
cation, M.E.,  and  he  is  entrusted  with  a  large  or  Town  school :  he  is 
then  el%ible  to  take  the  ofiice  of  superintendent  of  a  Normal  school. 
Should  such  an  office  become  vacant,  he  may  be  put  in  nomination  ;  he 
then  passes  another  examination,  and  either  obtains  the  situation  wished 
for,  or  the  titie  of  Professor  of  Education,  which  would  be  the  highest 
degree. 

By  this  plan  teachers  are  raised  fi-om  the  class  from  which  they  should 
be  raised.  Provision  is  made  for  their  gradual  advancement  in  their 
profession,  and  thus  their  interest  in  the  work  is  secured.  The  efiect  of 
holding  out  the  profession  to  diligent  monitors,  would  be  of  high  ad- 
vantage to  the  schools  themselves,  to  the  teachers,  and  to  the  children. 
We  feel  some  confidence  that  a  plan  of  this  nature,  systemized  and 
modified  in  a  certain  degree  to  make  it  more  perfect  and  complete, 
would  be  better  available  to  the  present  exigences  of  the  country  than 
many  that  have  been  propounded.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  Normal  schools,  or  schools  for  properly  training  teachers,  will  be 
preposterously  and  utterly  absurd  until  a  fair  and  proper  remuneration 
is  aiforded  them  ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  withoui  Oovemment  assistance 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Teachers  so  prepared  will  not  work  for  thirty,  forty, 
or  sixty  pounds  a-year ;  such  teachers  will  not  be  content,  whatever  may 
be  their  Christian  humility ,  with  rags  and  starvation ;  although  ten  thousand 
committees  were  to  hold  it  up  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  teacher's  character. 
No,  hundreds  of  first-rate  schools  vrill  be  glad  to  snap  at  such  men,  and 
to  pay  them  treble  the  amount  "they  now  receive.  Hence  Normal 
schools  to  be  successfiil,  can  only  be  established  with  a  well-regulated 
properly  paid  system  of  teachers ;  and  we  may  add  that  meagre  and 
miserable  as  is  the  amount  of  Normal  training,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
afibrded  to  teachers  on  the  Borough-road  system,  yet  in  the  present 
state  of  educational  matters  it  would  be  useless  to  give  much  more,  as 
in  that  case  teachers  so  trained  would  rarely  indeed  be  content  with  the 
bitter  mortifications  and  privations  which  a  British  teacher  has  to  endure. 
(Fw  Conclusion,,  tee  Page  \91.) 
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BY    ELIZABETH    HAMILTOK. 

No.  III. 
THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  CONCEPTIVE  FACULTY. 

Lively  tempers  particularly  liable  to  inaccuracy  ;  how  this  fault  is  to  he  ^- 
viated;  the  proper  exercise  of  memory  in  early  life  considered;  iUustra* 
tions. 

Befobb  I  proceed  to  make  any  further  observations  upon  the  subject  of 
memory,  I  shall  take  notice  of  the  third  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Locke  for  that 
imperfect  discernment  (or  conception)  which  renders  the  mind  incapable  of 
discriminating  ideas  one  from  another ;  namely,  the  hastiness  and  preoipi^ 
tancv  natural  to  some  tempers. 

I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  rapid  course  of  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  the  lively  and  vivacious  is  inimical  to  attention ;  and  that  with- 
out attention  there  can  be  no  accurate  perception,  no  memory,  and  conse- 
quently no  discernment.  It  is,  therefore,  to  dispositions  of  this  oast^  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  acquire  the  habit  of  commanding  attention  in  early  life, 
in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  of  the  disposition  will  be  the  difficulty  of  acquir- 
ing this  habit ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  is  the  necessity  of  making 
the  attainment. 

The  subject  will  rise  into  importance  when  we  consider  that  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  a  want  of  proper  attention  to  it  during  the  early  part  of  life^  that 
genius  is  so  often  rendered  not  only  an  useless,  but  a  baneful  gift  Minds 
which  eagerly  catch  at  new  ideas  without  accuracy — without  di^riminatiod, 
will  be  for  evef  liable  to  misconception ;  they  will  be  ardent  in  errof ,  and 
alike  precipitate  in  conduct  as  in  judgment;  they  will  act,  as  they  assert^  with 
rashness  aiid  presumption.  They  may  acquire  knowledge^  but  wisdom  will 
not  be  llie  result  of  the  acquirement ;  they  may  be  brilliant)  but  they  wiU 
never  be  useful. 

The  first  misfortune  to  whicli  children  who  have  this  natural  (luiekness  of 
pans  are  commonW  exposed,  is  vanity ;  and  do  sooner  is  vanity  engeiidete^ 
than  i  fre^h  stimulus  is  given  to  that  rapid  succession  of  ideas,  wliich  id  for 
ever  at  war  with  sober  and  Axed  attention.  Vanity  is,  in  minds  of  this  dSst, 
eaailj  called  fortli ;  it  is  congenial  to  the  disposition,  and  requires  but  the 
transient  breath  of  praise  to  blow  it  into  a  flame.  Let  us  beware,  th69,  ksl 
in  the  warmth  of  our  admiration  at  the  quickness  of  the  capacitv,  wq  rendei* 
it  incapable  of  strength  and  vigour.  The  eye  that  can  discern  objects  ckarly 
and  apcurately,  is  of  much  more  value  than  that  which  takes  in  a  number  at 
a  rapid  glance,  without  any  distinct  discernment  of  their  various  distances  and 
proDortions.  While  the  former  power  remained  defective,  it  would  be  of 
jLttle  consequence  that  the  latter  was,  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  so  far  increased 
as  to  enable  the  eye  to  see  at  once  a  still  greater  number  of  indistinct  and  im- 
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perfect  images.  To  ffive  perfection  to  the  sense  of  sight,  we  must  be  able  to 
perceive  objects  clearly  ana^distinctly,  as  well  as  quickly ;  and  just  so  is  it  with 
the  mind,  which,  if  destitute  of  the  capability  of  discrimination,  will  reap  no 
advantage  from  the  number  of  imperfect  ideas  with  which  it  is  stored. 

Instead  of  stimulating  these  quick  and  forward  dispositions  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  new  ideas,  we  ought  to  bestow  the  utmost  pains  in  checking  the 
rapidity  of  their  thoughts,  and  in  discouraging  the  hastiness  of  their  conclu- 
sions. While  the  slow  ought  to  be  led  with  gentieness,  these  ought  to  be 
made  keenly  sensible  of  every  error ;  especiaUy  when  these  errors  have  their 
source  in  the  rashness  of  confidence,  and  the  presumption  of  self-conceit. 
They  ought  to  be  made  to  see  and  to  feel  the  advantages  of  attention,  and 
every  opportunity  should  be  seized  for  bringing  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
a  want  of  attention,  home  to  their  feelings.  A  seemingly  quick  apprehension 
of  what  they  learn  ought  never  to  be  accepted.  They  must  be  made  to  view 
every  subject  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  to  examine  it  in  all  its 
parts,  so  as  to  acquire  not  only  lively^  but  distinct  and  true  notions  concern- 
ing it. 

Habits  of  accuracy  and  arrangement  are  of  such  importance  to  these  volatile 
spirits,  that  they  ought  to  be  carried  into  every  part  of  their  business ;  and  on 
no  pretext  to  be  dkpensed  with.  Their  employments,  their  amusements, 
their  hours  of  meals,  of  dressing,  and  of  relaxation ;  in  short,  the  whole  of 
their  time  ought  to  be  under  the  strict  invariable  rule  of  discipline.  There  is 
an  eccentricity  attending  these  characters,  which,  without  constant  attention, 
will  be  perpetually  flying  off  into  some  extravagance ;  and  if  this  be  much 
indulged,  we  may  bid  a  long  adieu  to  all  improvement. 

Attention  and  arrangement  are  what  these  minds  peculiarly  stand  in  need 
of ;  and  everything  that  can  contribute  to  the  acquirement  of  these  necessary 
habits,  is  to  them  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  may  be  certain  that  the  de- 
sultory will  come  lo  perfection  in  nothing.  Every  rule  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  time,  which  is  strictly  adhered  to,  is  one  step  towards  acquir- 
ing those  habits  of  arrangement  in  our  ideas,  of  which  I  nave  already  ex- 
plained the  necessity  and  use.  It  is  here^  and  only  here,  that  schools  have 
m  general  an  advantage  over  private  tuition,  especially  with  regard  to  females ; 
the  motiier  who,  for  want  of  proper  arrangement  of  her  own  plans,  permits 
the  household  economy  and  the  reception  of  visitors  to  be  for  ever  interrupt- 
ing the  course  of  her  instructions,  need  not  expect  that  much  benefit  from 
them  will  ever  result  to  her  children.  It  is  of  littie  consequence  how  these 
chasms  are  filled  up ;  by  the  indolent  they  will  probably  be  spent  in  saunter- 
ing idleness,  and  in  frohcsome  mischief  by  the  vivacious,  but  they  will  prove 
alike  injurious  to  both. 

The  cultivation  of  every  faculty  is  attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
effort,  and  effort  does  not  cease  to  be  painful  until  it  is  relieved  by  habit. 
When  the  effort  is  subject  to  irregular  interruptions,  it  will  continue  to  be  for 
ever  painful ;  and  consequently  will  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  It  ought 
to  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  preceptor  to  render  these  efforts  easy,  by  con- 
firming them  in  habits,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  perseverance. 

Every  difficulty  will  be  smoothed  by  the  habit  of  attention  ;  but  the  habit 
of  attention  must  be  the  effect  of  many  painful  effi)rts  in  the  quick  and  lively, 
as  well  as  in  the  slow  and  dull.  Very  different,  however,  are  the  means  to 
be  used,  in  exciting  these  opposite  characters  to  the  effort  of  attention.  In 
the  languid  we  must  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of  curiosity ;  we  must  endea- 
vour to  animate  the  spirit,  to  enliven  the  vivacity,  and  to  increase  the  flow  of 
ideas,  by  all  that  is  cheerful  and  exhilarating.  When  the  mind  is  in  this 
train,  the  attention  may  with  ease  be  turned  to  the  examination  of  objects 
from  which  new  and  usefid  ideas  are  to  be  received ;  but  let  not  the  attention 
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be  wdnr  oat,  let  it  not  in  such  subjects  be  ever  stretched  to  the  point  of 
weariness,  or  the  mind  will  again  sinK  into  torpidity. 

To  fix  the  attention  of  the  volatile  and  precipitate,  a  very  different  course 
must  be  pursued.  We  must  begin  at  a  very  eany  period  to  demand  accuracy 
in  the  examination  of  objects ;  we  must  bring  the  spirits  under  the  subjection 
of  authority,  by  enforcing  a  ready  and  implicit  obedience.  Instead  of  seeking, 
as  in  other  cases,  to  exhilarate  the  spirit  by  presenting  a  variety  of  cheerful 
images  to  the  mind,  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavour  to  allay  their  effer- 
vescence without  injuring  the  temper,  or  repressing  cheerfulness  and  vivacity. 
We  must  accustom  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  a  moderate  degree  of  re- 
straint ;  and,  above  all  other  things,  we  must  endeavour  to  subdue  the  pride 
that  is  congenial  to  such  tempers,  and  in  its  place  to  plant  the  grace  of  genuine 
humility.  If  we  succeed  in  this,  we  shall  nave  rendered  the  effect  of  atten- 
tion not  only  possible,  but  easy ;  and  then  it  will  be  our  business  to  direct  it 
to  the  acquirement  of  just,  clear,  and  accurate  conceptions. 

The  faculty  of  conception  in  these  two  opposite  characters,  and  the  different 
methods  to  be  observed  in  improving  it,  may  be  compared  to  the  process  of 
crystalization  in  some  chemical  experiment.  In  these  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  in  one  instance  the  solution  must  be  stirred  and  agitated  before  a  single 
crystal  will  appear ;  while  in  mixtures  of  an  opposite  nature  the  fermentation 
must  be  made  to  subside,  and  all  must  be  rendered  calm  and  still,  or  the  par- 
ticles will  never  coalesce. 

The  very  opposite  methods  that  are  here  described  as  absolutely  necessary 
towards  remedying  the  opposite  causes  of  imperfection  in  the  faculty  of  con- 
ception, can  evidently  never  be  attempted  but  in  domestic  Education.  Where- 
ever  numbers  are  to  be  educated  together,  one  rule,  one  system,  must  serve 
for  all.  There  the  half-formed  conceptions  of  the  quick,  and  the  non-concep- 
tions of  the  slow,  pass  equally  current.  The  same  task  is  got  by  both,  the 
same  routine  of  lessons,  the  same  exercises  of  memory  upon  words  without 
ideas,  faU  to  the  lot  of  all.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  hasty  and  precipi- 
tate become  prejudiced  and  superficial^  and  that  the  slow  and  languid  remain 
indolent  and  ignorant. 

To  children  of  keen  and  lively  perceptions,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  the  preceptor  should  be  quick  and  penetrating;  and  to  all  who  are  en- 
gi^ed  in  the  Education  of  youth,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  be 
abk  instantly  to  discern  the  degree  and  accuracy  of  the  conception  formed  in 
the  mind  of  the  child,  on  whatever  subject  it  may  be  engaged. 

Indolence  and  partiality  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  this  discernment. 
These  will  always  accept  of  a  "  Yes,"  or  **  I  understand  it,"  from  the  pupil, 
as  sufficient  proofs  of  clear  and  accurate  conception ;  while  to  a  less  partial 
or  more  discerning  speculator^  the  countenance  will  betray  the  absence  or  the 
vacancy  of  the  mind  within. 

A  good  lady  I  once  knew,  who  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant.  It  happened  that  I  was  by  one  morning  when  one  of  the 
little  protege  was  readmg  to  her  in  the  Bible ;  the  subject  was  the  taking  of 
Jericho.  At  every  time  Joshua  marched  round  the  walls,  a  pause  was  made, 
and  a  lecture  given  by  the  good  lady  on  the  wonder-working  power  of  Provi- 
dence, of  which  I  evidently  saw  her  little  auditors  understood  not  a  word. 
At  length  the  trumpets  «ounded,  and  *'now,  Betty,  now  vou  will  see  how  the 
walls  of  this  wicked  place  will  fall  at  the  prophet's  voice ! 

I  here  begged  leave  to  speak,  *'  Pray,  Betty,  what  was  Jericho  ?  was  it  a 
man,  or  a  phuce,  or  what  ?** 

**  I  believe  it  was  a  woman,  Mann,**  returned  Betty  with  great  sangfroid, 

I  make  no  doubt  that  instances  may  at  this  moment  occur  to  your  recollec- 
tion, when,  upon  such  malapropos  examinations,  answers  would  have  been 
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retsumed  bH  Iktle  aatisfMlorY  to  t)ie  preoeptrefl«  as  that  I  have  aboreirelated. 
Nay,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  you  have  ever  chanced  to  be  present 
when  a  book  beyond  a  common  novel  has  been  read  aloud  to  a  company  of 
Mies ;  or  above  idl,  if  yon  have  ever  attended  a  philosophical  lecture,  you  may 
possibly  have  had  occasion  to  remari^  the  formatioa  of  conceptions  no  less 
erroneoiis  and  inepngruous. 

This  most  easen^  difference  may  ever  be  observed  betwixt  those  who 
have  earhr  been  accustomed  to  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  those  who  have 
been  in  tne  habit  of  receiving  inaccurate  and  superficial  ones ;  that  on  the  sub- 
ject eau^ly  new  to  both,  the  former  will  examine  and  inquire  and  be  tho- 
roughly informed,  bdTore  they  profess  belief;  whereas  the  latter  catches  at 
the  ^st  idea,  right  or  wrong,  and  confidently  asserts  belief  before  there  has 
been  time  or  proof  to  afford  conviction. 

It  is  in  early  life  only  that  this  rashness  will  admit  of  core.  In  early  life, 
therefore,  its  cure  ought  to  be  assiduously  endeavoured ;  and  few  muore  effecr 
tual  remedies  will  be  found  than  frequent  mortification.  This  mailification 
is  so  severe  a  punishment  to  an  ardent  ^ind,  that  to  avrnd  it  it  will  wiUis^y 
submit  to  the  painful  effort  of  attention.  Mortification  must,  however,  be 
administered  wij^  a  cautious  and  judicums  hand ;  else  it  will  harden  the  mind 
instead  q£  humbling  it.  It  must  be  made  to  result  from  a  sense  of  its  own 
precipitancy,  and  led  to  perceive,  of  its  own  accord,  when  that  precipitancy 
plunged  it  into  error ;  and  by  tracing  back  its  steps,  it  will  lose  much  of  that 
self-confidence  which  is  the  great  bane  of  youth  in  modern  times.  That  much 
of  the  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance,  which  is  so  often,  and  alas  I  so  justly 
c<»nplained  of  by  observing  moralists  of  our  age,  may  be  traced  to  the  source 
of  a  superficial  Education,  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  doubt.  By  leioming  a  little 
of  many  things,  without  acquiring  just  and  accurate  ideas  upon  any,  they  in 
fact  learn  nothing  but  conceit  and  presumpti<Hi.  Having  never  been  made  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  acquiring  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  upon  whatever 
subject  engaged  their  attention,  they  are  unconscious  of  their  deficiency.  They 
conceive  not  the  confusion  that  reigns  in  their  minds ;  but  conscious  of  having 
some  ideas  upon  subjects  with  which  those  they  esteem  the  vulgar  and  the 
ignorant  are  altogether  unacquainted ;  they  pique  themselves  upon  this  fancied 
superioritv,  and  imagine,  poor  things  I  that  they  know  all  mings,  when  in 
fact  they  know  nothing. 

When  a  mind  of  quickness  and  vivacity  has  been  thus  accustomed  to  the 
reception  of  half-formed  images,  it  will  never  submit  to  the  control  of  judg- 
ment, or  cultivate  the  faculty  of  reflection.  These  higher  powers  of  the  mind 
will  lie  for  ever  dormant,  and  the  sole  guidance  of  conduct  will  be  submitted 
to  the  impulse  of  feeling.  The  consequences  of  this  I  need  not  pourtray ; 
they  are,  alas,  too  glaring,  and  occur  too  frequently  to  stand  in  need  of  ani- 
madversion. 

If  these  things  are  true,  it  will  appear  to  us  evident,  that  to  cultivate  the 
faculty  of  conception  so  as  that  all  the  ideas  are  clear,  distinct,  and  accurate, 
is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  ;  and  that  the  consequents  resulting  from  a 
due  attention  to  this  material  point,  will  be  infinitely  more  beneficisd  to  our 
pupils,  than  any  they  can  reap  from  multiplying  the  objects  of  study  at  an 
early  age.  A  child  should,  in  fact,  have  no  more  to  learn  than  it  can  learn 
well.  All  rules  for  beginning  this  or  that  branch  of  science  are  nugatory  and 
absurd.  The  object  which  ought  to  be  for  ever  in  the  parent's  eye,  and  tb 
which  all  endeavours  ought  to  be  directed,  is  the  perfecting  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  when  die  period  of  maturity  arrives,  they 
may  all  be  employed  in  promoting  the  happiness  (the  temporal  and  etemad 
happiness)  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  The  £ducati<m  that  tends  not  to 
this  end,  is  worse  than  Idbour  lost;  it  perverts  the  intentions  of  providence^ 
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hj  perverting  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  it  buries  the  loost 
precious  gifts  of  heaven ;  and  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  pride  asd  presumption, 
it  scatters  vice  and  foUy  throughout  the  world. 

{  ma^  be  thought  very  bold  in  attempting  to  overturn  the  established  laws 
of  fashion :  those  laws  by  which  the  generuity  of  parents  are  guided  in  the 
system  of  Education.  But  however  submissive  to  her  decrees  in  subjects  of 
task,  I  have  been  early  taught  that  neither  reason  nor  conscience  ou^t  to 
yield  to  her  authority. 

In  my  opposition  in  tiie  present  instance,  I  happily  do  not  stand  alone ;  I 
am  blest  in  a  coadyutor  who  has  wielded  against  the  system  of  modern  Edn^ 
cation  the  bright  weapons  of  wit  and  eloquence,  enforced  by  the  strong  arm 
of  truth  and  reason.  All  1  can  advance  upon  the  subject  will  prove  an  illusv 
tration  of  the  justice  of  her  observations ;  which  may  in  their  turn  serve  as  a 
jcomment  upon  mine.  She  pourtrays  the  consequences,  I  trace  the  cause  of 
the  evils  of  which  we  mutually  complain.  The  giddiness,  the  frivolity,  and 
the  super6ciainess  which  she  so  well  describes,  would  never  have  been  en^- 
gendered  in  the  youthful  mind ;  but  by  an  Education,  which,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring gradually  and  effectually  to  develop  the  faculties  seeording  to  the 
order  described  by  ns^ture,  has  set  nature  and  common  sense  at  defisaee ;  and 
regardless  of  their  laws,  has  vainly  aimed  at  giving  an  artiiici^  maturity,  a 
seeming  fecundity  in  ideas,  where,  in  reality,  all  is  waste  and  barren. 

When  little  miss  or  little  master  come  home  from  school,  we  are  stunned 
by  the  recital  of  their  accomplishments.  They  are  ail  skilled  in  languages 
and  expert  in  science ;  all  equally  favoured  by  the  Muses  and  the  Graces. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  delight  which  a  benevolent  mind  experiences  in  the 
/Contemplation  of  such  perfection  I  ''how  rapidly,*'  it  is  inclined  to  think, 
''  must  knowledge  and  virtue  be  diffused  throughout  the  world,  when  these 
tender  blossoms  of  wisdom  shall  have  ripened  to  maturity  I  See  the  blest 
effects  of  strewing  the  path  of  learning  with  flowers  ;  what  formerly  cost  years 
of  attention  and  perseverance  is  now  accomplished  in  less  than  as  many 
months.  Surely,  surely,  we  have  very  much  improved  upon  the  method  of 
our  forefathers ;  and  of  these  improvements  the  next  generation  vrill  taste 
happy  fruits.*' 

Yes,  my  friend,  we  have  improved  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  pretty 
much  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  who  should  exchange  an  oak  wood  for  a 
grove  of  Lombardy  poplars ;  and  if  we  lay  aside  all  idea  of  durability,  strength, 
and  utility,  the  young  poplar  will,  I  acknowledge,  claim  the  preference.  But 
when  we  come  to  apply  the  one  and  the  other  to  useful  purposes,  we  shall 
have  no  reason  to  think  ourselves  gainers  by  the  exchange. 

Everything  in  nature  teaches  us,  that  whatever  is  intended  for  strength  and 
duration  advances  by  slow  degrees  to  maturity.  The  human  mind  in  this 
respect  obeys  the  same  laws  as  the  material  world ;  and  as  nature,  though 
slow,  is  ever  operative  and  vigilant,  we  surely  ought,  when  we  attempt  to  act 
the  part  of  her  assistants,  to  follow  her  plan,  and  be  guided  by  example. 
Each  faculty  of  the  human  mind  she  opens  one  after  another,  and  entrusts  to 
our  fostering  care ;  these,  as  she  successively  presents  them,  we  ought  vigi- 
lantiy  to  improve.  The  perceptive  powers  come  first,  then  attention^  me- 
mory, and  conception ;  with  these  are  joined  as  much  of  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment as  is  necessary  to  bring  these  other  faculties  to  some  degree  of  perfection, 
and  no  more.  When  they  are  perfect,  judgment  and  imagination  display 
themselves,  and  lead  to  abstraction  and  reflection,  which  close  the  intellectual 
catalogue. 

In  our  vain  attempts  to  overturn  the  order  of  nature  by  presenting  objects 
and  pursuits  to  the  mind,  which  demand  the  exertion  of  faculties  of  which  it 
is  not  yet  in  possession,  we  are  guilty  of  a  double  species  of  imposition.    We 
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impose  upon  our  pupik,  by  making  them  conceive  that  they  get  ideas  of 
things  on  which  they  have,  in  reality,  no  ideas ;  and  we  impose  upon  our- 
selves by  their  seeming  progress — an  imposition  which  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
facility  wiA  which  the  sound  of  words  is  committed  to  memory  in  early  life. 
Thus,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  first  fundamental 
faculties,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  abridged  the  path  to  wisdom  and 
knowledge ;  while,  in  reality,  we  have  been  leading  them  from  it,  in  the  di* 
rect  road  to  conceit  and  ignorance. 

When  we  consider  that  the  exercise  of  attention  is  absolutely  necessary  to- 
wards distinct  perception  and  accurate  discernment ;  and  reflect  how  difficult 
it  is  to  rouse  attention  in  the  slow,  and  to  check  the  rapid  succession  of  ideas 
in  the  quick,  so  as  to  give  attention  leave  to  operate,  we  shall  perceive  that  a 
multiplicity  of  things  to  be  learned  at  once  must  inevitably  tend  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  faculties.  Those  who  have  experienced  how  difficult  it  is  to 
give  just,  and  clear,  and  distinct  notions  to  a  child  upon  any  subject  which  is 
not  the  immediate  object  of  its  external  senses,  must  be  sensible  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  its  learning  many  things  well  at  the  same  time.  Where  the 
attention  is  turned  from  object  to  object,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  it  will 
fix  on  none ;  not,  at  least,  for  such  length  of  time  as  to  acquire  clear  and 
distinct  conceptions.  It  is  the  perceptions  only  that  will  in  this  case  be  ex- 
ercised ;  the  words  will  be  seen,  thev  will  be  heard,  and  they  will  be  repeated. 
These  perceptions  will  be  committed  to  memory ;  but  in  all  this  process  there 
is  neither  knowledge,  judgment,  nor  discernment ;  and  the  more  completely 
the  time  is  filled  by  such  employment^  the  more  will  the  development  of  these 
faculties  be  retarded. 

This  leads  to  the  queries  with  which  my  letter  concluded.  Is  it  proper  to 
restrict  the  exercise  of  memory  in  childhood  to  subjects  whereon  it  has  ac- 
quired just  and  accurate  notions  ?  Is  it  never  to  be  exercised  upon  words  of 
whose  meaning  it  has  no  distinct  ideas  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  so  understood. 
I  think  the  memory  may  be  exercised  with  great  advantage  in  childhood, 
upon  words  which  can  at  that  period  convey  no  distinct  ideas  to  the  mind  ; 
but  these  are  words  which  are  afterwards  to  be  made  use  of,  they  are  the 
tools  with  which  the  mind  is  at  a  future  period  to  work.  Such  are  the  ruJes 
of  grammar ;  the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  sciences,  which  are  to  form  a  part 
of  the  future  studies ;  and,  in  short,  all  those  general  qualifications  which  tie^ 
as  it  were,  the  objects  of  knowledge  into  separate  parcels^  and  thus  abridge  the 
labour  of  research  and  arrangement. 

Every  one,  who  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  has  attempted  to  instruct 
himself  in  any  branch  of  science,  must  be  sensible  how  much  the  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  aptitude  which  memory  has  in  early  life  for 
retaining  mere  perceptions.  What  is  clearly  conceived  upon  the  subject,  the 
memory  faithfully  retains ;  but  it  is  not  without  great  and  repeated  em)rts  that 
the  necessary  terms  come  to  be  familiarly  recollected.  I  have  known  several 
persons  who  have  been  by  this  difficulty  deterred  from  the  pursuit  of  botany, 
chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  for  the  acquirement  of  which  they  felt  the 
most  ardant  inclination.  Had  the  technical  terms  belonging  to  those  sciences 
been  committed  to  memory  at  that  period  of  life  when  words  (that  is  to  say, 

receptions),  are  received  with  facility,  and  recollected  with  ease,  the  sciences 
have  mentioned  would  have  been  attained  without  the  smallest  difficulty. 
The  grammatical  rules  of  every  language  come  exactly  under  the  same 
description.  Persons  to  whom  these  rules  have  been  familiar  from  the  period 
of  infancy,  easily  acquire  the  habit  of  arranging  their  own  words  with  pro- 
priety ;  while  those  who  have  not  at  an  early  period  made  this  acquirement, 
though  by  the  study  of  philosophical  grammar  they  may  attain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  yet  will  they  in  practice  be  frequently  at  a  loss 
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and  often  liable  to  error.  I  candidly  confess  that  I  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  am  sensible  that  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of 
grammar,  acquired  even  by  rote  in  early  life,  would  have  saved  me  many  a 
painful  hour  of  future  study. 

Here,  then,  have  I  presented  you  with  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
memory  of  perceptions  ;  but  deceive  not  yourself,  deceive  not  your  children, 
into  an  opimon  that  they  have  obtained  any  knowledge  from  these  exercises! 
Let  them  be  looked  upon  as  they  really  are— mere  materials,  which  are  to  be 
made  use  of  at  the  proper  period.  Of  real  use  they  will  certainly  be  found  • 
they  will  be  as  well-tempered  mortar  in  the  construction  of  the  solid  edifice ; 
but  you  must  not  so  far  mistake  as  to  consider  this  mortar  as  the  buildincr' 
if  you  do,  the  intellectual  fabric  will  never  be  reared. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  generally  received  notion,  that  a  taste  for  poetry  is 
inspired  by  the  recitation  of  verses.    Let  us  exauune  in  what  this  taste  con- 


Poetry  addresses  itself  particularly  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  feelings. 
•*  In  poetry,"  says  Doctor  Stewart,  *'  the  effect  is  inconsiderable  unless  upon 
a  mind  which  possesses  some  degree  of  the  author's  genius  ;  a  mind  amply  fur- 
fdshed  by  its  previous  habits  with  the  means  of  interpreting  the  language  whU^ 
he  employSf  and  able,  by  its  own  imagination,  to  co-operaie  with  the  effects  of 
the  art.''  And  is  it  hj  a  senseless  repetition  of  the  poet's  words,  that  all 
these  indispensible  requisites  are  to  be  acquired  ?  I  grant,  that  by  the  repe- 
tition of  small  verses  ihe  ear  may  become  sensible  of  harmonious  taste ;  and 
this,  I  believe,  often  enough  passes  for  poetical  taste.  But  where  the  mind  is 
inc^pable'of  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  associations  of  the  poet ;  where  the 
finest  allusions  are  lost  for  want  of  conceptions  to  apprehend  their  meaning* 
when  the  finest  imagery  presents  no  obiect  to  the  mind,  the  emotions  that  are 
excited  have  surely  no  amnity  to  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  Even  in  descrip. 
tive  poetry,  unless  the  objects  have  been  familiar  to  the  conceptions,  it  is  im- 
possiole  that  the  most  just  and  beautiful  descriptions  can  convey  any  ideas  to 
the  mind.    Let  us  suppose  a  little  girl,  whose  acquaintance  with  natural  ob- 


in  imagery  at  once  natural  and  affecting.  Let  us  follow  her  in  the  concep- 
tions she  forms  from  it ;  two  lines  will  be  sufficient  example, 

*'The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea." 

The  curfew,  it  is  more  than  probable  she  has  never  heard  of.  Perhaps  in 
some  of  the  **  Beauties  of  History  '*  which  she  has  read  as  lessons,  the  curfew 
may  have  been  mentioned ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may  never  have  been 
explained ;  of  the  tolling  of  a  bell  she  has  perhaps  heard,  but  of  the  meaning 
of  knell  she  is  completely  ignorant.  With  the  term,  parting  day,  she,  it  is 
likely,  associates  the  idea  of  the  black  Monday  on  which  she  parted  with  her 
friends  to  return  to  school ;  an  association  sufficiently  melancholy  to  accord 
with  the  tone  of  the  poetry,  but  not  very  likely  to  facilitate  her  knowledge  of 
design.  What  does  she  make,  what  can  she  make  of  the  succeeding  line  ? 
A  /i^d  she  has  probably  heard  of,  as  one  who  takes  care  of  sheep,  goats,  or 
other  animals ;  but  why  the  herd  should  low  is  certainly  beyond  her  com- 
prehension. How,  or  m  what  manner  he  winds,  is  equally  so.  She  is  told, 
indeed,  that  he  winds  slowly,  and  she  knows  that  one  may  wind  a  clock  or  a 
watch  either  slowly  or  quickly  ;  and  with  that  idea  she  probably  associates  it, 
passing  the  succeeding  words,  o'er  the  lea,  as  mere  expletives,  placed  there  by 
the  poet  to  lengthen  the  line ;  for  which  purpose  tweedle  dee  would  to  her 
conception  have  done  every  whit  as  well. 
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I  could  tfauB  so  tbrougli  tbe  whole  poem,  and  think  I  diould  kave  no  donbt 
upon  your  mind  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  child  had  received  as  many  ideas 
from  this  exercise  of  memory,  as  she  would  have  done  from  the  repetition  of 
any  old  rhyme. 

When  the  perceptive  powers  have  been  sufficiently  exerdaed  tt|K>n  natural 
objects,  so  88  to  render  the  greater  part  of  a  poetical  description  mtelligible, 
great  advantage  may  indeed  arise  from  the  perusal ;  because  in  that  case  the 
pleasure  which  the  mind  receives  from  seeing  the  images  with  wUdi  it  has 
been  familiar,  set  in  a  new  and  more  elegant  and  elevated  ooint  of  inew,  will 
serve  to  enliven  the  powers  of  curiosity  and  observation,  and  prove  a  sttnmlns 
to  the  acqcurement  of  new  ideas, 

I  well  remember  how  eagerly  I  caogbt  the  information,  that  bells  were 
worn  by  the  leaders  of  the  nock  in  most  parts  of  England.  The  custom  was 
unknown  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  passed  my  childhood,  and  conse- 
quently the  first  lines  of  a  poetical  description  which  I  ardently  admired,  were 
to  me  unintelligible.  The  simple  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  were  known 
to  me ;  I  had  frequently  heard  their  origin  explained^  and  their  foUy  pointed 
ont,  but  the  colours  throiirn  over  them  by  the  charm  of  poetry,  presented 
them  to  my  view  in  a  new  and  interesting  light 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  refer  it  to  your  judgment  (setting  all 
adherence  to  custom,  to  theory,  and  to  prejudice,  entirely  aside)^  whether  a 
relish  for  the  beauties  of  poetical  description  will  not  be  much  more  likely  to 
result  from  a  lively  attention  to  all  the  images  which  are  employed  by  the 
poet,  as  they  become  objects  of  perception,  than  by  the  repetition  of  wcn-ds 
without  ideas?  A  Aimiliar  and  intimate  acquaintance  witn  the  objects  of 
nature  will  not,  it  is  true,  be  always  sufficient  to  insjnre  poetical  taste ;  but 
without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  natural  objects  the  ooncrations  of  the 
fact  can  never  be  understood,  for  it  is  from  the  material  world  that  all  the 
finest  imagery  of  the  poet  is  derived.  From  tiie  same  source  we  have  all  our 
ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  The  descriptions  of  the  poet,  by  calling 
oitr  attention 'to  these  objects,  increase  the  emotions  whicn  they  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  excite ;  and  thus  a  taste  for  poetry  enhances  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature,  while  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  natural  objects  gives  to  poetry  a  peculiar  zest. 

It  isj  then,  from  a  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  that  we  only  can 
attain  those  powers  of  conception  which  are  essential  to  taste^  and  without 
this  cultivation  all  the  beauties  of  all  the  poets  who  have  ever  written,  com- 
mitted to  memory,  would  do  no  more  towards  inspiring  poetical  taste,  than 
the  smell  of  a  rose  would  do  towards  giving  an  idea  of  its  colour  to  one  who 
had  been  born  blind. 

From  the  tenour  of  these  observations  on  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive 
and  conceptive  faculties,  the  advantages  of  a  country  Education  in  the  early 
part  of  life  will  appear  sufficiently  evident.  Those  who  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  give  this  advantage  to  their  children ;  those  whose  situation  pre- 
cludes their  pupils  from  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  natural  objects,  ought  to  be  particularly  solicitous  to  make  them  amends 
for  this  misfortune  by  seizing  every  opportunity  of  directing  their  attention 
to  the  natural  objects  within  their  reach.  If  the  vegetable  world  is  shut  to 
their  perusal,  the  book  of  animated  nature  is  open  before  them;  if  ''the 
various  landscape  burst  not  on  the  sight,"  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  may  still 
be  seen.  Nor  ought  an  attentive  examination  of  the  works  of  art  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  in  most  of  these  some  principles  of  science  are  involved.  From  the 
most  simple  piece  of  mechanism  ideas  may  be  derived ;  and  no  source  that 
can  furnish  the  mind  with  ideas  which  are  just  and  accurate,  ought  we  to 
overlook. 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DIFFUSING  A  KNOW- 

LEDGE  AND  LOVE  OF  THE  ARTS  AMONG 

THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  former  series  of  our  Magaeine  we  strenuoasly  urged  the  intro- 
dnctbn  of  elementary  drawing  into  all  our  common  schools,  to  he 
taught  simultaneously  with  writing ;  contending  at  some  length,  that 
a  general  diffusion  of  this  elegant  and  necessary  art  would  lead  to  im- 
portant results  in  many  hranehes  of  our  trade,  and  would  create  as  it 
were  a  new  science  among  the  middle  classes.  It  cannot  therefore  hut 
afford  us  sincere  satisfaction  that  the  suhject  has  heen  taken  up  in  a 
maimer  commensurate  with  its  acknowledged  importance,  and  we  hope 
that  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Practical  Design  will  extend  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  arts  to  the  remotest  comers  of  our  empire. 

When  we  reflect  how  iar  we  are  behind  our  continental  neighbours 
in  almost  everything  connected  with  the  fine  arts  ;  when  we  know  that 
the  rudest  piece  of  stone  masonry  which  goes  by  the  name  of  sculpture 
is  obliged  to  be  protected  by  iron  rails  for  fear  of  mutilation  ;  when 
we  reeollect  that  those  beautiM  and  classical  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
Elgin  marbles,  were  thoughtlessly,  ignorantly,  or  wantonly,  disfigured 
by  a  barbaric  population,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  certain  recepta- 
cles of  OUT  national  art  are  pertinaciously  closed  firom  the  firee  admission 
of  the  public.  We  may  say  that  nearly  all  the  works  of  Art  are  her- 
metically sealed  from  the  people,  except  those  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  even  there  we  find  that  the  classical  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
last  visited  and  the  least  lingered  at,  much  to  the  disgrace  of  our  na- 
tional taste.  When  we  think  of  these  things,  however  puffed  up  we  may 
be  with  the  omnipotence  of  our  steam  engines,  or  the  glories  of  our  vic- 
tories, we  do  nevertheless  feel  a  little  humbled  and  crest-&llen ;  for 
some  scintillaticMis  of  the  past  will  reveal  to  us  that  the  real  greatness 
of  by-gone  nations  is  to  be  found,  not  (thank  Heaven !)  in  martial 
trium^s  and  the  success  of  arms,  but  in  the  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  science  and  art ;  and  the  vital  and  reproducing  principles  of 
philosophy,  which  multiply  blessings  upon  us  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

We  think  it  somewhat  disgraceful  to  the  present  age,  that  no  attempts 
of  importance  have  hitherto  been  made  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  art  among  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  true  we  are  a  money- 
worshipping,  a  money-getting  community ;  an  enterprising,  a  com- 
mercial people ;  and  the  greater  necessity  there  appears  to  be  to  render 
all  those  pursuits  which  tend  to  raise  the  mind  from  the  sordid  specula- 
tions of  die  counter,  and  the  coimting-house,  the  fashion  among  the 
people,  we  say  fashion,  because  such  is  our  social  condition,  that  tibings 
must  be  the  fashion  before  they  can  be  popular  or  common ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  in  the  present  case  the  Arts  must  in  their  natural  order  of 
descent  come  to  the  people  at  large,  and  the  only  thing  which  appears 
necessary  to  be  done,  is  to  focilitate  that  descent  by  the  best  possible 
means.     We  do  not  know  of  any  more  promising  means  to  carry  this 
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object  into  eflfect,  than  the  establishment  of  the  **  Society  for  Promoting 
Practical  Design,"  which  is  calculated  not  only  to  raise  the  public  taste 
and  to  refine  and  humanize  the  people,  but  also  to  administer  very 
largely  to  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  In  France  above  a  hun- 
dred schools  of  design  diffuse  refinement  and  taste  among  the  manufac- 
tures of  that  country,  and  thus  while  the  art  of  inventing  good  patterns  is 
almost  unknown  in  England,  the  French  maintain  a  decided  superiority 
over  us  in  this  particular ;  we  have  the  taste  to  admire  their  beautiful 
forms  and  patterns,  but  are  incapable  of  forming  them  equally  perfect 
for  ourselves,  and  this  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  high  profits  which 
French  articles  bear  in  this  country. 

Wliat  is  it  that  leads  the  natural  discrimination  of  ladies  to  prefer 
French  patterns ;  not  any  vulgar  prejudice,  but  an  unknown  and  irre- 
sistible appreciation  of  die  effect  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  by  the  hand  of  science.  This  department  forcibly 
elucidates  the  importance  of  public  exhibitions  ;  the  riches  of  Greece 
and  Pompeii  are  not  more  important  to  us  than  the  studies  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  painting,  for  without  copying  the  details,  you  may 
in^se  even  into  a  carpet  or  a  paper  hanging,  the  style  and  spirit  of  Ra- 
phael, or  of  Claude,  of  Teniers,  or  Titian,  or  Rembrant.  We  may  profit 
by  the  elegance  or  richness  of  a  drapery,  or  derive  the  most  feiry-like 
^;ints  from  the  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  aerial  perspective  of  the 
ever-changing  heavens.  But  where  do  we  look  for  this  among  our 
present  manufactures  ?  we  do  not  refer  only  to  those  in  which  the  arts 
are  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  have  little  share  ;  our  cotton  prints, 
our  silk  and  ribbon  manufactures,  our  carpet  makers.  The  course 
adopt-ed  is  very  little  from  that  which  might  have  been  determined  by 
the  throwing  of  the  dice-box.  French  patterns  are  copied  at  random, 
thrown  together  at  random,  selected  at  random,  and  purchased  at  ran- 
dom. Very  often  the  essential  merit  is  omitted  like  the  characteristic 
note  in  the  airs  which  we  translate  from  an  opera  to  our  hand  organs, 
and  grind  firom  harmony  into  discord. 

But  independent  of  the  mere  mercantile  consideration  of  the  question, 
the  appreciation  of  beauty  by  the  mind  is  of  a  highly  moral  character. 
He  to  whom  the  fair  things  of  nature  produce  no  delight,  may  be  said  to 
vegetate,  and  not  to  live  ;  and  this,  aJas  !  may  besaid  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  British  population.  The  infinite  variety  of  beauty  which  exists 
around  us  on  every  side,  from  the  "  wreathed  tendril  of  the  vine  "  to 
the  "  hyacinthine  bloom  of  the  gorgeous  chesnut,"  is  rarely  noticed  with 
a  reference  to  the  arts  ;  and  few  indeed  are  those  who  can  look  upon  a 
picture  with  that  deep  veneration  for  the  triumph  of  the  "  hand  divine," 
in  which  the  highest  charm  of  the  picture  consists. 

But  the  gross  unphilosophical  mind  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  people 
being  improved  by  drawing  or  the  polite  arts.  The  philanthropist  of 
the  present  day  will  smile  at  the  notion  of  a  people  being  improved  by 
drawing,  or  music,  or  sculpture.  He  has  no  idea  of  humanization  but 
through*:  ae  propoimding  of  dry  maxims  and  the  systematic  application 
of  rigid  rules  and  formal  morality.  He  cannot  or  will  not  see  how  every 
step  in  the  intellectual  scale  may,  if  properly  taken,  be  made  to  raise 
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the  individual  higher  and  higher  in  his  moral  feelings.  He  does  not 
comprehend  how  taste  when  formed,  or  when  only  forming,  tends  to 
influence  the  will  and  determine  the  action  ;  but  rather  imagines  that 
intelligence  united  to  poverty,  must  have  the  effect  to  make  the  indivi- 
dual miserable,  or  else  to  make  him  dangerous.  He  thinks  that  igno- 
rance would  have  saved  those  from  infamy  whom  intelligence  failed  to 
reclaim,  and  thus  would  dare  to  keep  the  mind  chained  in  a  dark  and 
desolate  dungeon,  for  fear  it  should  in  its  energies  rise  superior  to  the 
false  medium  through  which  it  would  view  surrounding  things,  and  wing 
its  way  unshackled  above  the  barriers  by  which  it  is  hedged  in ;  or 
draw  up  for  itself  a  new  charter  of  freedom  consistent  with  its  enlarged 
notions,  its  extended  powers,  and  its  more  comprehensive  and  catholic 
Christianity.  But  let  us  look  at  the  manner  in  which  ^our  continental 
neighbours  manage  these  matters. 

In  the  Royal  School  of  Design  at  Paris,  eight  hundred  students  are 
inscribed,  of  whom  four  hundred  are  constantly  present,  and  a  number 
of  these  do  not  exceed  the  age  of  nine  years,  at  which  they  are  admitted 
to  the  morning  lessons.  The  course  of  study  lasts  three  years ;  the 
payment  is  five  francs  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  francs  for  the  second 
and  third.  At  Lyons  a  very  large  Educational  establishment  is  in 
progress,  called  La  Martiniere,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Martin 
having  left  immense  wealth  to  the  town  for  public  instruction  ;  and  al- 
though so  many  branches  of  the  fine  arts  are  taught,  they  ire  all  subor- 
dinate to  the  silk  manufacture  ;  the  staple  productions  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  despots  of  Germany,  as  we  facetiously  call  them, 
have  not  been  slow  to  imitate  this  example  of  lucrative  liberality.  In 
each  of  the  regencies  of  Prussia  they  have  their  inferior  provincial 
schools  of  art,  and  they  have  concentrated  them  as  it  were  in  the  well- 
known  Gewerb  Institute  at  Berlin.  Particular  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid  to  a  general  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  art  among  the  manu- 
facturing population,  while  the  Government  has  also  been  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  printing  several  important  works,  calculated  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  art.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  schools  are  founded  for 
instruction  in  Art  in  all  the  large  towns,  which  are  freely  open  to  all ; 
and  in  the  Sunday-schools,  in  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  arts  of  design.  In  the  small  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
they  have  no  less  than  thirty-three,  and  will  soon  have  many  more. 
Switzerland  is  at  this  moment  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  production 
of  delicate  mechanical  works,  and  there  great  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  Schools  of  Art ;  that  at  Geneva  has  principally  for  its  object,  in- 
struction in  those  branches  of  art  which  can  be  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  metals,  particularly  with  reference  to  watch-making  and 
jewellery.  The  course  of  study  lasts  three  years.  In  the  first  year  the 
pupils  are  taught  arithmetic  and  the  drawing  of.  machines,  with  the  use 
of  the  rule,  the  square,  the  compass,  and  other  mathematical  instru- 
ments. In  the  second  year  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery,  the  elements  of  physical  and  mechanical  science.  In 
the  third  year  trigonometry,  statics,  solid  and  spherical  geometry ;  the 
manufacture  of  the  more  complicated  machinery,  inorganic  and  organic 
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chemistry,  hydrostatics,  and  hydionamicy.  Besides  this,  design  is  taught 
in  those  countries  as  a  part  of  elementary  Education ;  and  in  France, 
besides  the  Royal  and  special  Schools  of  Design,  Drawing,  and  the  Arts, 
are  taught  in  the  royal  colleges  of  every  town — in  the  Etons,  Westmin* 
aters,  and  Harrows  of  that  country*  The  same  course  is  pursued  in  the 
Colleges,  Gymnasia,  and  Lyceums  of  Prussia,  Bdigium,  G^many,  and 
the  United  States*  In  most  of  these  countries  the  importance  of  draw- 
ing to  the  working  classes  in  their  elementary  Education  has  been 
recognised;  but  in  this  country,  a  manu&ctuxing  one  above  all  otheii, 
it  is  comparatively  unknown,  or  recognised  in  obscure  books  and  iso- 
lated localities.  It  is  introduced  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of 
Prussia,  Weimar,  and  Germany ;  but  in  England  we  have  nothing  of 
the  kind  with  the  exception  of  some  attempts  at  the  Harp  Alley,  Lancas* 
terian  School,  and  at  the  Model  School  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  Borough  Road,*  at  which  latter  place  drawing  in  chalk  on  the 
black-board  is  carried  to  a  perfection  not  to  be  surpassed.  Nor  have 
the  results  of  this  been  without  promise  of  future  advantage,  for  we 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  development  of  more  than 
one  "  child  of  genius  '*  in  this  essential  department  of  Education. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  art  of  design  and  drawing  as 
regards  Education,  we  cannot  refirain  from  giving  a  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence of  R.  T.  Stothard,  Esq.,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  subject.     The  intelligent  artist  observes, — 

*'  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  in  error  in  the  first  instance ;  litera- 
ture seems  but  to  acquaint  the  mind  with  that  which  the  eye  has  not 
seen,  whereas  the  eye  being  open  first,  and  the  hand  rendered  o£  service 
long  before  the  mind  opening,  I  think  the  eye  and  the  hand  should  be 
employed  first.     It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  art  should  he  the  basis 

*  We  cannot  refrain  in  this  place  from  correcting  an  error  into  which  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke,  Secretary  to  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Practical  Design," 
appears  to  have  fallen,  according  to  his  reported  speech  at  the  first  meeting  of 
this  Society.  He  is  made  to  call  the  linear  drawing  of  tiie  Borough  Road 
School  "  inefficient  attempts."  Now  so  far  from  the  attempts  being  inefficient, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  highly  efficient ;  indeed,  a  proficiency  in  the  art 
is  attained  that  calls  forth  the  astonishment  of  visitors  daily.  On  a  large  black- 
board, which  is  carried  quite  round  three  sides  of  the  school,  and  measures 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  sketches  are  made  by  the  monitors 
of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  objects  to  illustrate  the  lessons  given.  The  sub- 
jects of  two  kingdoms;  of  natural  history,  zoology,  and  botany,  are  treated  in 
this  way — animals  of  every  description — leaves,  fruits,  flowers,  and  trees,  are 
the  commonest  objects  drawn.  In  the  more  advanced  classes  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics, 
pneumatics,  chemistry,  electricity,  optics,  &c.,  are  illustrated  throughout  by 
accurate  drawings  of  the  apparatus  and  machinery  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
these  sciences.  And  the  facility  with  which  these  drawings  are  made  by  the 
hand  and  the  eye  alone,  unaided  by  any  kind  of  instrument,  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  execution  is  accurate.  Geography  is  treated  in  the  same  way ;  any  of  the 
monitors  will,  with  a  piece  of  chaJk,  from  memory  alone,  draw  correctly  on  the 
black-board  any  geographical  portion  of  the  earth ;  including  of  course,  the 
rivers,  mountains,  bays,  creeks,  headlands ;  placing  in  the  towns  ancient  and 
modem,  and  giving  at  the  same  time  all  historical  associations.  We  re^illy  must 
beg  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  Society  to  Tisit  th«  Borough  Road  School, 
and  make  further  inquiry  into  the  *^  inefficient  attempts." 
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^  EdueaAmt  ina/bead  of  Uteruture  bemg  the  basis  of  art,  and  shcnakL  be 
early  instructed  with  mechanic  power,  or  what  the  artist  term*  bmadlingi 
so  as  to  obey  tiue  dictates  when  mind  shows  its^.'' 

As  to  the  use  of  the  genecal  difi^ion  of  the  art,  we  may  in  illustra- 
tion refear  to  the  evidence  of  Mr«  Henry  Sass.     He  says,*^ 

'^  I  can  illustiate  in  certain  instances  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
principle  of  perspective  in  trsde,  for  upholsterers,  for  bookbinding,  &c., 
and  I  will  illustrate  that :  I  wanted  some  cases  made  to  contain  my 
dLetches,  which  I  call  my  hours  of  idleness,  and  I  wanted  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  book,  inscribed  as  *  Sketches.'  I  went  to  a  book- 
binder ;  I  said,  '*  I  want  a  case  made  very  peculiarly,  so  that  language 
cannot  explain  it  to  you:  do  you  understand  drawing? — ^This  was 
spoken  to  the  foreman  of  Messrs.  Layton,  in  Coldbath-fields  ;  he  said, 
*  Yes.'  *  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say.'  I  then  took  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  drew  the  geometrical  figures  ;  then  I  drew  the  perspective 
views  of  this  book  or  box,  open  and  shut,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  no  further  conversation  took  place  ;  and  when  Mr.  Layton  called 
on  me  to  get  paid,  I  said, '  I  am  delighted  with  the  result,  and  you  must 
be  a  fortunate  man  to  have  so  talented  a  foreman,  and  who  so  well  un- 
derstands drawing,  which  is  a  language  of  itself,  for  I  only  made 
drawings  for  that  which  was  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  which  I  could 
not  explain  by  language,  and  he  has  finished  it  in  a  manner  beyond  ex- 
pectation.' The  theory  of  art,  founded  in  perspective ,  geometry  ^  and 
optica^  ought  to  be  the  h(ms  of  instruction  to  the  artisan  as  well  as  to  the 
superior  artist,  it  is  the  art  of  seeing  with  their  own  eyes ;  and  all  classes, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  ought  to  have  a  knowledge  therein.  It 
is  useful  to  them  as  an  object  of  enjoyment,  and  useM  to  the  industry 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end  of  giving  a  defined  idea  which 
language  cannot  give.  I  have  often  from  experience  known  that  those 
who  have  come  under  my  tuition,  who  were  most  alive  to  that  foimda- 
tion,  were  the  most  successful  in  the  pursuit,  let  it  be  in  the  highest 
department  of  art  in  manufactures  or  trade.  Geometry  teaches  us  fbrm, 
and  gives  us  certain  geometrical  figures,  by  which  we  are  facilitated  in 
the  delineation  and  getting  the  proportion  of  things*  Optics  we  refer  to 
nature.  Optics  teach  how  objects  or  the  points  of  objects  transfer  their 
rays  through  the  pupil  of  the  eye*  and  fix  themselves  on  the  retina,  by 
which  we  learn  a  more  simple  mode  of  delineation  than  anything  that 
we  can  invent  ourselves ;  we  take  our  principle  from  nature ;  if  we  in 
delineation  get  the  points  and  their  distances  and  their  bearings  with 
each  other,  and  then  fill  up  with  straight  lines,  we  have  the  general  form, 
and  afterwards  we  can  enter  into  the  detail ;  but  it  is  proportion  that 
gives  beauty. 

"  You  will  find  all  the  expression  on  the  surface  of  the  antique 
figures,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  body  is  entirely  hid  under  a  clothing 
of  beauty." 

It  appears  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Practical  Design  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  these  defects  of  our  common  Education,  that  we  may 
no  longer  see  the  fancy  patterns  of  foreign  artists  exhibited  in  our  shops  ; 
ornamental  work  and  iron  ornaments  from  Germany,  copies  and  casts  of 
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the  aatiqne  from  Italy ;  silks,  bronzes  and  or-molu  from  Fracnce.  There 
is  an  inseparable  connection  between  the  arts  and  trade*  The  greatest 
geniuses  which  have  illuminated  the  world  of  art,  haye  called  down  the 
arts  to  beautify  and  enrich  the  operations  of  trade  ;  have  combined  within 
themselves  the  characters  of  the  workman  and  the  artist.  We  all  know 
how  Raphael  clothed  with  the  forms  of  beauty  the  pottery  of  Loretto, 
and  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  how  Benvenuto  Cellini  imparted  the' 
grace  of  his  designs  to  the  silver  work  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  On 
ike  other  hand,  the  greatest  artists  have  sprang  from  among  the  practical 
professors  of  trade ;  such  were  the  Fresco  painters  of  Italy ;  such  were 
the  Orefici  of  old.  In  our  own  country,  ^e  early  efforts  of  one  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  of  our  age  was  devoted  to  the  designing  of  household 
frimiture  ;  and  the  genius  of  one  of  our  greatest  painters,  Mr.  Martin, 
made  its  first  essay  in  the  heraldic  ornaments  on  the  pannels  of  car- 
riages. We  must  then  look  forward  to  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of 
art  and  taste  to  be  both  an  advantage  to  the  artist,  the  artisan,  and  a 
benefit  and  blessing  to  the  nation.  By  developing  the  taste  and  the 
invention  of  a  people,  we  open  to  them  new  sources  of  intelligence — 
new  sources  of  enjoyment ;  we  do  not  enervate  their  spirit,  but  we  re- 
fine their  character.  The  government  have  done  wisely  to  establish  a 
school  in  Somerset-house,  but  the  people  will  do  still  wiser  to  establish 
similar  sqhools  throughout  the  whole  empire  ;  and  their  first  trial  may 
be  most  advantageously  made  in  the  schools  which  the  Society  have 
already  opened.  These  consist  of  three  courses ;  general,  secondary, 
and  technical  :— 

GENERAL. 

1.  Drawing,  with  elementary  geometry,  optics,  and  perspective. 

2.  Modelling,  and  construction  in  clay,  wax,  wood,  cork,  and  metal. 

3.  Light,  shade,  and  colour,  with  optics,  perspective,  and  chemistry. 

SECONDARY. 

1.  Human  figure  and  anatomy,  from  casts,  and  from  the  living  figure* 

2.  Zoology,  with  classification  and  comparative  anatomy. 

3.  Botany,  with  classification  and  structure. 

4.  Ornament  and  heraldry,  with  elements  of  style. 

5.  Architecture. 

6.  Machinery,  with  practical  geometry  and  the  elements  of  mechanics. 

TECHNICAL. 

In  which  these  courses  of  instruction  are  applied  to  the  respective 
trades. 

To  a  school  so  constituted,  a  botanical  garden  would  be  of  the  highest 
value ;  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  where  in  some  form  botany  is  not 
introduced,  and  the  more  extensively  the  pupils  become  acquainted  with 
it  the  better.     "  They  should  begin  by  studying  from  large  developed 
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leaves.  All  the  common  weeds  that  grow  in  such  profusion  by  our 
hedge-rows  and  road-sides,  in  the  wildest  and  most  sterile  parts  of  the 
country,  are  worthy  of  the  study  of  those  who  wish  to  improve  their 
taste  in  what  is  really  elegant  or  beautiful.  The  vegetable  kingdom 
presents  the  best  examples  for  study,  and  I  reckon  it  a  mistaken  idea 
that  the  rare  productions  of  the  botanical  garden  are  the  only  models 
from  the  study  of  which  a  taste  for  ornamental  design  may  be  derived. 
Both  grace  and  elegance  of  form  are  to  be  found  in  the  common  dock, 
the  thistle,  the  ferrij  or  even  in  a  stalk  of  com.  The  study  of  such  ob- 
jects is  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  ;  and  those  who  thus  form  their 
taste,  when  they  come  to  study  the  ornamental  remains  of  Athens  and 
Rome  will  find  themselves  familiar  with  the  source  from  which  such 
designs  were  originally  derived,  for  the  ancients  owed  their  excellence 
in  ornamental  art  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
searched  for  novelties,  but  to  have  adopted  her  most  common  produc- 
tions for  the  leading  features  of  their  designs  ;  this  kind  of  study  cannot 
be  commenced  too  early  or  made  too  general,  as,  independently  of  its 
usefulness,  it  must  prove  a  continual  source  of  pleasure.  The  indivi- 
dual possessed  of  talent  will  by  this  line  of  study  be  supplied  with  the 
materials  of  which  all  merely  ornamental  designs  are  composed.  By 
directing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  nature  we  shall  produce  an  orna- 
mental school  of  our  own  in  connection  with  manufactures  :  our  designs 
would  then  possess  an  originality  that  they  could  not  do  by  copying  the 
works  of  other  nations.  Dr.  Ure  attributes  the  taste  of  the  French  to 
the  pursuit  of  art  through  the  medium  of  nature ;  their  excellence  arises 
solely  from  the  study  of  nature."* 

With  such  views  and  in  such  a  spirit  is  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Practical  Design  established,  and  we  only  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the 
excellent  individuals  who  have  so  laudably  come  forward  in  this  good 
work,  to  use  our  humble  efforts  to  set  their  plans  before  the  public. 
Every  National,  Infant,  or  British  and  Foreign  School  throughout  the 
country,  should  avail  themselves  inunediately  of  the  assistance  this  so- 
ciety holds  out ;  and  most  certainly  every  literary  society  and  mechanics' 
institution  should  form  branch  societies  to  carry  out  the  important  na- 
tional object  intended,  as  a  powerful  means  to  raise  our  population  from 
the  degradation  of  the  beer-shop  and  the  gin-palace ;  and  which  will 
perhaps  render  it  less  expedient  to  subscribe  nearly  a  million  annually 
to  the  various  societies  which  profess  to  remedy  the  moral  evils  which  a 
timely,  and  goodly,  and  godly,  care  of  the  Education  of  the  population 
might  have  prevented.f 

•  See  evidence  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay  before  the  House. 

f  We  would  especially  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  eloquent  and 
powerful  speeches  of  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Wyse,  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Society,  at  the  opening  of  the  Society. 
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THE  MOTHER'S  TREASURY. 

No.  II. 


HINTS   TO   MOTHERS   ON   INFANT   TRAINING. 


(  Communication  from  a  Mother.  J 

First,  a  watchful  observance  and  management  of  the  temper,  the 
abuse  of  which  is  the  impulse  to  violence  and  anger,  should  commence 
when  the  child  first  opens  its  eyes  upon  its  mother's  countenance.  The 
utmost  that  can  then  be  attempted,  is  the  diversion  of  the  infant  from 
the  feeling,  when  excited,  and  from  its  object,  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
exciting  causes  ;  if  this  be  neglected,  a  bias  is  given,  which  it  is  difficult 
ever  afterwards  to  correct. 

Second,  The  child,  so  managed  by  his  nurse  as  to  escape  the  first 
trials  of  temper,  should  be  introduced  as  early  as  possible  to  his  fellows 
of  the  same  age ;  the  best  time  is  when  he  begins  to  walk,  for  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  society  of  his  fellows  that  the  means  of  his  moral  training 
are  to  be  found. 

Third,  It  is  advantageous,  perhaps  necessary,  that  his  fellows  should 
be  moderately  numerous  ;  presenting  a  variety  of  dispositions — ^an  ac- 
tual world  into  which  he  is  introduced — a  world  of  infimt  business  and 
infimt  intercourse — a  miniature,  and  it  is  so  of  the  adult  world  itself. 
Such  is  the  infant  school  when  well  conducted. 

Fourth,  But  this  intercourse  must  not  be  at  randon.  It  must  be 
correctly  systematized,  and  narrowly  superintended  and  watched  by 
well-instructed  and  habitually  moral  persons. 

Fifth,  The  mother's  own  relation  to  th*e  infant  charge  should  be 
marked  by  affection,  cheeifiilness,  mirth,  and  that  activity  of  invention 
which  delights  and  keeps  alive  the  infant  faculties. 

Sixth,  The  in&nts  should  be  permitted  to  play  together  out  of  doors, 
in  unrestrained  freedom ;  a  watchful  eye  being  all  the  while  kept  upon 
the  nature  and  manner  of  their  intercourse. 

Seventh,  Unceasing  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  practice  of 
generosity,  gentleness,  mercy,  kindness,  honesty,  truth,  and  cleanliness 
in  personal  habits  ;  and  all  occasions  of  quarrel,  or  cruelty,  or  fraud, 
or  falsehood,  should  be  minutely  and  patiently  examined  into,  and  the 
moral  balance,  when  overset,  restored ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
indelicacy,  filthiness,  rudeness,  covetousness,  un&imess,  dishonesty, 
violence,  cruelty,  insolence,  vanity,  cowardice,  and  obstinacy,  should 
be  repressed  by  all  the  moral  police  of  this  infant  community.  No  in- 
stance should  ever  be  passed  over. 

Eighth,  There  ought  to  be  much  well-regulated  muscular  exercise  in 
the  play  of  in£ants,  which  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 

Ninth,  Their  school-hall  and  nursery  should  be  large,  and  regularly 
ventilated  when  they  are  out  of  it,  and  when  they  are  in  it  if  the  weather 
permits ;  and  the  importance  of  ventilation,  air,  exercise,  and  cleanli- 
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pess,  should  be  unceasingly  Olustiated,  and  impressed  upon  them  as  a 
habit  and  a  duty. 

Tenth,  Every  means  of  early  implanting  taste  and  refinement  should 
be  employed,  for  these  are  good  preoccupants  of  the  soil,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  coarseness  of  vice.  The  play-ground  should  be  neatly 
laid  out,  with  borders  for  flowers,  shrubs,  and  fruit-trees ;  tasteful  orna- 
ments erected,  such  as  statues,  founts,  and  the  like,  which  the  coarse- 
minded  are  so  prone  to  destroy ;  and  the  infants  habituated  not  only 
to  respect,  but  to  admire  and  delight  in  them  ;  while  the  entire  absence 
of  guffl^  or  restraint  will  give  them  the  feeling  that  they  are  confided  in, 
and  exercise  yet  higher  feelings  than  taste  and  refinement. 

Eleventh,  The  too  prevalent  cruelty  of  the  young  to  animals,  often 
from  mere  thoughtlessness,  may  be  prevented  by  many  lessons  on  the 
subject,  and  by  cherishing  the  actual  habit  of  kindness  to  pets,  kept  for 
that  purpose  ;  such  as  a  dog,  a  cat,  rabbits,  ducks,  &c.,  and  by  permit- 
ting them  to  hear  all  cruelty,  even  to  reptiles,  reprobated  by  their 
teachers,  and  by  all  their  companions.  An  insect  or  reptile,  not  poi- 
sonous, ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  be  killed  or  tortured.  The  habit 
acquired  by  brothers  of  teasing  their  sisters,  should  never  be  tolerated. 

Twelfth,  The  practice  of  teasing  idiots  or  imbecile  persons  in  families 
or  in  the  streets,  ought  to  be  held  in  due  reprobation  as  ungenerous  and 
cruel.  In  the  same  way,  other  hurtM  practices,  even  those  which  are 
the  vices  of  more  advanced  years,  [may  be  prevented  by  anticipation. 
Forexample,  ardent  spirit-drmking  may,  for  the  three  or  four  years  of 
in£uit  training,  be  so  constantly  reprobated  in  the  precepts,  lessons, 
illustrative  stories  of  the  mother  or  teacher,  and  the  ready  acquiescence 
of  the  idude  establishment;  so  as  to  be  early  and  indissoli^ly  asso- 
ciated with  poison  and  with  crime,  instead  of  being,  as  is  too  much  the 
case,  held  up  to  the  young  as  the  joy  and  privil^e  of  numhood. 

Tliirteenth,  Many  prejudices,  fears,  and  superstitions,  which  render 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  intractable,  may  be  prevented  from  taking 
root  by  three  or  four  years  of  contrary  impressions  ;  superstitious  ter- 
rors, the  supernatural  i^encies  and  apparitions  of  witches  and  ghosts, 
distrust  of  the  benevolent  advances  of  the  richer  classes,  suspicions, 
envyings,  absurd  self-sufficiencies,  and  vanities,  and  many  other  hurtful 
and  anti-social  habits  of  feeling,  may  be  absolutely  excluded,  and  a 
capacity  of  much  higher  moral  feeling  established  in  their  stead. 


EDUCATING  CHILDREN  TO  DEATH. 

Overstrained  application  in  childhood,  and  youth  particularly,  is 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  physical  constitu- 
tion, and  is  at  the  same  time  at  war  with  the  plainest  dictates  of  nature, 
which  may  be  read  in  the  instinctive  propensities  of  all  young  animals. 
Will  not  the  young  of  most  kinds,  if  left  to  their  own  inclinations,  quit 
their  place  of  confinement,  and  go  forth  into  the  pure  air  and  green 
fields  ;  there,  by  their  innocent  and  pleasing  gambols,  to  educate  their 
various  muscles,  and  to  invigorate  all  their  living  powers  ? 
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Such,  in  truth,  is  the  propensity  to  action  in  childhood,  that  one  of 
the  most  cruel  punishments  inflicted  upon  it,  is  restraint  from  motion. 
What  a  picture  of  gaiety  and  happiness  is  exhihited  hy  young  children 
just  freed  from  the  confinement  of  a  school-room  !  All  their  gamhols 
and  hoisterous  mirth,  and  all  the  intensity  of  pleasure  derived  from  the 
contraction  of  their  muscles,  hut  serve  to  display  nature's  designs  in 
relation  to  them  at  this  period  of  their  existence. 

I  mean  not  to  he  understood  that  the  higher  powers  are  to  he  neg- 
lected, but  only  that  they  should  not  be  forced,  while  the  physical  Edu- 
cation, upon  which  so  much  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  future  life 
depend,  is  disregarded.  The  intellectual  -powers  can  only  be  unfolded 
by  degrees,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  development  of  the  physical 
organization.  The  brain  of  childhood  is  soft  and  delicate,  and  its  capa- 
bilities must  not  be  expected  to  equal  those  of  more  mature  life.  When- 
ever it  is  overworked,  and  forced  into  unnatural  precocity,  it  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  functions  of  the  living  economy,  and  an  early 
death  is  too  frequently  the  mournful  catastrophe.  The  pride  of  parents 
too  often  incites  them  to  force  the  minds  of  their  offspring,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  physical  improvement.  If  a  child  can  but  be  made  a  pro- 
digy in  intellect,  no  matter  how  puny  and  feeble  he  becomes  !  If  he 
can  but  recite  well  his  Latin  and  Greek,  no  matter  though  he  cannot 
run,  jump,  frolic,  and  digest  his  food  like  ordinary  boys  ;  these  are  but 
vulgfur  endowments !  Tliere  is  such  a  thing  however,  as  educating  a 
child  to  death. 

As  tuberculous  children  not  unfrequentiy  display  a  precocity  of  mind, 
proud  hopes  of  their  intellectual  distinction  are  awakened,  to  which  all 
other  considerations  yield  ;  their  physical  health  is  consequently  but 
little  regarded,  and  the  melancholy  result  is,  that  these  high  wrought 
expectations  are  all  buried  in  a  premature  grave.  How  many  gifted 
minds  fall  victims  either  dming  their  college  life,  or  what  is  £Eir  more 
frequent,  when  the  flattering  promises  of  their  youth  are  becoming 
realized  in  the  intellectual  splendour  of  manhood,  to  the  unconquerable 
disease  I  am  describing,  and  which  sad  conclusion  is  too  often  referrible 
to  neglect  of  early  physical  Education. 

A  very  common  and  erroneous  practice  has  existed  of  putting  weakly 
children  to  sedentary  occupations.  They  cannot  bear  hard  labour,  and 
so,  forsooth,  are  often  shut  up  from  morning  till  night  in  a  close  atmos- 
phere, poring  over  their  books,  or  perhaps  with  their  legs  crossed  on  a 
tailor's  bench.  If  a  parent  can  afford  to  bring  up  to  learning  but  one 
boy  out  of  the  family,  the  most  delicate  is  generally  selected.  This, 
however,  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Though  a  feeble,  scrofulous  child  may 
not  be  adequate  to  very  hard  labour,  yet  he  should  be  brought  up  to 
such  occupations  as  are  associated  with  bodily  exercise,  and  much  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air  ;  for  example,  agriculture,  or  a  seafaring  life, 
which  by  imparting  new  energy  to  the  system,  may  enable  it  to  resist 
the  development  of  disease. 

Females,  during  the  period  of  their  Education,  are  unquestionably  too 
often  overworked.  They  must  learn  too  much  in  too  short  a  time  ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  studies  of  their  schools,  fashion  has  ren- 
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dered  necessary  to  them  a  multipKcity  of  accomplishments.  Physical 
exercise  is  thus  too  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  the  soundness  and  vigour 
of  their  bodies,  so  essential  to  their  own  happiness,  to  that  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  to  the  well-being  of  their  offspring,  are  sacrificed. 

School  girls,  who  are  much  confined  and  take  but  little  exercise, 
often  grow,  up  pale  and  sallow ;  their  skins  rough,  their  faces  pimpled ; 
also  feeble  and  nervous,  subject  to  headache,  pain  in  the  side,  indiges- 
tion, &c.  Such  appearances  are  more  particularly  apt  to  be  manifest 
about  the  period  of  puberty  ;  and  when  a  disposition  to  tubercles  is  sus- 
pected, measures  wMch  tend  to  prevent  their  development  should  forth- 
with be  pursued :  as  frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  by  walking, 
riding  on  horseback,  &c. ;  a  mild  and  easily  digestible  diet,  a  free  state 
of  the  bowels,  warm  clothing,  especially  of  the  feet,  and  often  repeated 
dry  friction  of  the  surface. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Physical  Education,  highly 
essential  to  all,  is  of  the  first  and  most  vital  importance  in  delicate  and 
tuberculous  children ;  since  it  is  only  in  early  life  that  we  can  hope  to 
counteract  such  morbid  tendency. 


PRACTICE  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

1.  Arithmetic  op  Sensible  Objects. 


Several  days,  and  perhaps  as  many  weeks,  may  pass  before  the  child 
should  be  carried  farther  than  the  number  three,  in  counting,  adding, 
or  subtracting.  If  his  instructor  has  been  at  the  pains  to  introduce  a 
sufficient  range  and  variety  of  objects,  his  progress  will  now  become 
more  apparent.  Proceeding  in  the  slow  and  careful  manner  already 
described,  he  will  easily  learn  to  count,  add,  and  subtract  four,  five, 
and  even  six.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  those  whose  occupations 
have  not  permitted  them  to  make  the  attempt,  what  a  variety,  of  exer- 
cises may  be  invented  with  the  aid  of  only  six  objects.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  them. 

Here  are  some  cherries ;  will  you  count  them  ?  "  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six."  Now,  how  many  cherries  have  I  ?  "  Six."  If  I  should 
give  you  one  of  them,  how  many  should  I  have  left?  "Five."  If  I 
should  give  you  the  whole  number,  six,  and  you  should  eat  one  of 
them,  how  many  should  you  have  left  ?  If  you  should  eat  two  of  them, 
how  many  would  there  be  left  ?  If  the  pupil  seems  to  find  difficulty  in 
determining,  let  him  eat  one,  two,  &c.^  of  the  number,  and  count  the 
remainder.  To  the  inexperienced  teacher,  these  lessons  may  appear 
trivial ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  everyone  who  will  fairly  make  the 
experiment,  and  who  is  more  anxious  to  have  his  pupils  understand 
what  they  learn,  than  to  have  them  acquire  the  habits  of  a  parrot,  will 
find  that  there  is  little  danger  of  erring  on  this  hand  with  young  minds. 
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Heieis  one  apple,  and  here  ia  one  apple;  how  many  aie  ose  and 
one  7  ''Two."  Here  is  one  more;  I  will  put  it  witk  the  atlieis;  how 
many  are  two  and  one  ?  Here  is  one  more  atill ;  if  I  pnt  it  with  the 
other  three,  how  many  will  there  he  then  ?  Now  I  will  gire  yon  twd 
of  them;  how  many  apples  have  you  ?  How  many  hanre  I  ?  Have 
yom  aa  many  as  I  ?  Has  either  of  ns  more  than  the  other  ?  Now  we 
will  bodi  lay  oar  apples  togetiher  on  the  taide^  How  many  did  you  lay 
there  ?  How  many  did  I  ?  How  many  are  there  on  the  table  ?  Do 
two  apples  and  two  apples,  always  make  four  apples  ? 

What  is  this  ?  "A  rose."  How  many  roses  have  I  ?  ''  One." 
Now  how  many  ?  *'  Three."  I  shall  give  yon  one  of  them.  Now 
how  many  have  I  ?  How  many  have  you  ?  Which  has  the  most  ?  If 
I  give  you  another,  how  many  shall  you  then  have  ?  Which  will  then 
have  the  most  ? 

How  many  hands  have  you  ;  How  many  have  I  ?  How  many  have 
we  both  ?  Hold  out  one  of  your  hands.  How  many  thumbs  on  it  ? 
How  many  fingers  ?  How  many  thumbs  and  fingers  together  ?  If 
there  were  one  more,  how  many  would  there  be  ?  How  many  are  one 
and  one  ?  Two  and  two  ?  Three  and  one  ?  Four  and  one  ?  Five 
and  one  ? 

There  are  some  cubes  on  the  window.  Will  you  bring  me  one  of 
them?  Now  you  may  bring  me  another.  How  many  have  you 
brought  in  the  whole  ?  You  may  bring  two  more.  How  many  have 
I  now  ?  You  may  lay  them  all  on  die  window  again.  How  many 
have  you  now  laid  away  ?     How  many  ones  is  four  ? 

Now  bring  me  two  of  them,  and  put  them  in  this  hand.  Bring  now 
another  two,  and  put  them  in  the  other  hand.  How  many  twos  have  I 
in  this  hand  ?  How  many  twos  in  the  other  hand  ?  How  many  twos 
in  both  hands  ?  How  many  ones  are  two  twos  ?  You  may  bring  me 
another  two.  How  many  twos  have  I  now  ?  How  many  ones  ?  Are 
three  twos  as  many  as  six  ones  ?  If  I  have  two  apples,  and  you  have 
two,  and  Robert  has  two,  how  many  shall  we  all  have  ?  How  many 
ones  will  there  be  ?  If  I  eat  •one  of  mine,  and  you  one  of  yours,  and 
Robert  one  of  his,  how  many  shall  we  all  have  then  ?  How  many  shall 
we  all  have  eaten  ?  Will  anyone  have  more  than  another  ?  Then  if 
we  eat  the  rest  of  them,  how  many  shall  we  all  have  eaten  ?  How 
many  will  you  have  eaten  ?  How  many  will  Robert  ?  How  many 
shall  I  ?  In  this  case  mental  arithmetic  is  introduced ;  but  it  is  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  departure  from  the  use  of  sensible  objects,  which 
renders  it  easy. 

What  have  I  now  ?  *'  An  orange."  How  many  oranges,  two  or  one  ? 
^*  One."  I  shall  eut  the  orange  in  two  as  nearly  in  the  middle  as  I  can ; 
here  is  one  piece  for  you  and  another  for  myself.  How  many  oranges 
have  I  now?  (After  some  hesitaticm)  "One."  And  have  you  one, 
too  ?  "Yes.'*  But  yours  and  mine  both  made  but  one  orange  before  I 
cut  it ;  can  the  whole  make  more  than  one  now  ?  "  I  do  not  know." 
Surely  not ;  but  there  is  a  name  for  each  of  these  pieces.  Should  you 
like  to  know  it  ?  "  Yes."  Well,  your  piece  is  a  half.  Mine,  too,  is  a 
half.     Half  of  what?  "Half  of  an  orange."     Right,     Tell  me  now 
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bow  many  oranges  you  have  ?  "Half,"  Half  of  how  many  ?  "Two." 
No ;  half  of  one.  How  many  halves  are  there  to  an  orange  ?  "  Two-" 
How  many  whole  oranges  wfll  two  halves  make  ?  "  One."  Let  us  put 
them  together  and  see*  Now  you  may  eat  yours ;  but  stop — tell  me 
what  you  are  going  to  eat  ?  "  Half  an  orange."  You  may  keep  it  a 
few  moments  longer. 

Here  is  another  orange.  Take  it,  divide  it,  and  give  it  to  Robert 
and  Jane.  Let  one  have  just  as  much  as  the  other.  Very  well.  How 
much  has  Jane  ?  "  Half."  How  much  has  Robert  ?  "  Half."  How 
many  halves  have  Jane  and  Robert  both?  "Two."  How  many 
whole  ones  }  "  One."  You,  and  I,  and  Jane,  and  Robert,  have  each 
half  an  orange  ;  how  many  halves'  does  that  make  ?  "  Four."  How 
many  whole  ones  ?  (No  answer.)  Let  us  put  them  together,  as  they 
were  before  I  cut  them.  Can  you  do  it  ?  You  may  try.  Tell  me  now 
exactly  what  you  have  done.  "  I  have  put  your  half  orange  with  mine, 
and  it  makes  one  orange.  Then  I  have  put  Robert's  h^  orange  and 
Jane's  half  orange  together,  and  it  makes  another  orange."  Now  tell 
me  how  many  halves  two  whole  things  make.  How  many  whole  things 
will  four  halves  make  ? 

Such  may  be  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  Fractions.  If  taught  in  a 
method  like  this,  they  are  perfectly  intelligible,  even  to  very  young 
children,  while  on  the  common  plan,  and  without  the  preliminary  aid  of 
sensible  objects,  they  are  rarely  understood  thoroughly  by  children,  or 
even  by  some  adults. 

A  Teacher. 

2.  Writing. 

While  employed  as  teacher  of  an  academy,  in  1812,  I  was  led  to  re^ 
fleet  on  the  nature  of  writing  as  a  mere  imitative  art,  in  which  we  have 
only  to  copy  certain  characters,  agreed  on  by  all,  and  invariable,  except 
in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy  and  beauty  and  uniformity  with 
which  they  are  made.  To  aid  in  this  we  have  the  best  models  which 
the  best  writers  have  been  able  to  furnish  us.  Nothing  remains,  then, 
but  to  use  the  eye  and  the  hand. 

I  began  to  question  my  pupils  as  to  their  own  performances.  I 
asked  a  boy,  showing  him  the  book  of  another — Is  that  »  made  right  ? 
"No,  Sir."  Why  not?  "It  is  too  broad."  How  do  you  know? 
"  Because  the  copy  is  not  so  broad."  Pointing  to  his  own  book,  I  said. 
Is  your  n  right  ?  "  No,  Sir,  it  is  too  wide."  Is  there  any  other  fault  ? 
"  Yes,  the  turn  is  too  sharp." 

Can  you  tell  when  you  make  a  letter  right  ?  "  Yes,  Sir ;  sometimes." 
How  ?  "  By  seeing  whether  it  is  like  the  copy.*'  Then  you  do  not 
need  to  have  me  tell  you.     "  No,  Sir." 

Now  observe — When  you  write,  you  are  learning  to  make  letters  in 
the  same  shape  as  others  make  them  ;  only  as  correctly  and  beautifully 
as  they  can  be  made.  I  try  to  give  you  the  best  copies.  Now  if  I  tell 
you  a  fault  in  a  letter,  it  is  by  examining  whether  it  is  like  a  good  copy. 
Cannot  you  see  this  ?  "  Yes,  Sir."  Can  you  not  find  out  all  your  own 
&ult8,   then,  if  you  will  ?    "  Yes,  Sir."     Can  you  not  correct  them  ? 
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"  Some  of  them  I  can."     So  you  may  aU,  with  time  and  care ;  but  it 
must  be  by  degrees. 

From  this  time,  each  boy  was  his  own  critic.  He  was  required  to 
write  a  line,  and  t^en  stop  and  examine  its  defects,  and  point  out  the 
letters  which  were  correct,  and  those  which  were  faulty.  I  found  my 
pupils  perfectly  competent  to  the  task  ;  and  the  plan  excited  an  interest 
in  the  employment,  produced  habits  of  attention,  and  led  to  a  degree  of 
improvement,  which  I  had  never  before  seen. 

The  same  plan  now  forms  a  part  of  Jacotot's  system  of  instruction, 
which  is  thus  described  by. an  English  author : — 

"  After  receiving  two  lessons  in  reading,  the  •  learner  is  taught  to 
write  as  follows : — 

*'  Instead  of  commencing  with  elementary  lines,  curves,  and  lessons, 
in  what  is  called  text-hand,  a  complete  sentence,  written  by  the  master, 
or  engraved  in  smaU-hand,  is  put  before  his  eyes,  which  he  is  directed 
to  copy.  For  obvious  reasons,  this  sentence  is  generally  the  same  as 
that  from  which  he  received  his  first  notions  of  reading.  The  two  pur- 
suits are  thus  made  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  the  pupil  very 
soon  learns  by  himself,  to  distinguish  between  the  printed  characters; 
and  those  employed  in  writing.  He  writes,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  first 
word,  "  The,"  and  no  fiirther  progress  must  be  made  till,  by  an  atten- 
tive comparison  of  his  own  performance  with  the  original  copy,  he  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  former. 

"  The  questions  referred  to,  as  necessary  to  be  put  to  the  pupil,  are 
of  A  similar  character  and  tendency  to  the  following  : — Pointing  to  the 
first  letter  of  the  pupil's  attempt,  and  directing  him  to  look  carefully  at 
it  and  the  copy,  the  teacher  says.  Is  this  T  well  made  ?  *  No,  it  is  too 
high,  or  too  short,  or  too  long,'  &c.  Could  it  be  made  better  ?  *  I 
think  so.*  What  must  you  do,  then,  to  improve  it?  '  Make  it  longer, 
or  shorter,  or  broader,*  &c.  How  could  you  make  it  better  at  first  ? 
*  By  paying  more  attention.* 

"  These  questions,  it  is  easily  seen,  may  be  indefinitely  varied  and 
extended,  according  to  circumstances  ;  but  the  principle  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  pupil  always  corrects  himself  ,  Each  letter  passes 
under  a  similar  review,  and  the  whole  word  is  then  written  over  again  ; 
the  second,  and  each  successive  attempt,  being  subjected  to  the  same 
rigid  investigation,  until  the  pupil  learns  to  correct,  in  a  greater  or  lesd 
degree,  every  fault,  as  previously  particularized  by  himself.  He  then 
goes  on  to  dhe  second  word,  in  examining  which  the  process  just  de- 
scribed is  invariably  employed,  and  so  on  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  ;  recollecting  that  every,  time  a  fresh  word  is  taken,  the  writing 
must  commence  with  the  first  word  written,  that  all  the  results  of  the 
attention  previously  bestowed,  may  be  embraced  and  preserved  each 
time  of  transcription,  and  that  the  pupil  may  not  fall  again  into  any  of 
the  errors  of  which  he  has  already  been  made  conscious.  When  the 
child  begins  to  transcribe  a  sentence  or  two  tolerably  well,  he  is  re- 
quired to  write  from  memory,  and  afterwards  note  his  faults  by  com- 
parison with  the  original  copy.*' 

Ilie  writer  expresses  the  apprehension  that  writing  is  begun  too  soon. 
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My  own  conviction  is  that  it  should  be  commenced  simultaneously  with 
reading.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  pupils  of  the  same  age  so  familiar 
with  the  meaning  and  use  of  language  as  those  of  a  Pestalozzian  school, 
who  learned  to  read  in  learning  to  write — whose  first  spelling  and  read- 
ing lessons  were  words  and  short  phrases  written  by  themselves. 

Editor.    . 


MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  excellent  little  work  on  the  Preservation  of  Health, 
makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  : — 

The  first  years  of  life  should  be  directed  to  laying  the  foundations  of  health, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  happiness.  Nature  plainly  declares  that  this  is  not 
the  proper  time  for  devotinp^  the  mind  to  the  incessant  labour  of  scholastic  educa- 
tion; that  the  faculties  of  the  child  must  be  permitted  gradually  to  increase  in 
strength  by  means  of  the  exercise  which  the  varied  aspects  of  nature  and  the  com- 
panionship of  its  equals  in  years  afford.  Let  the  fond  parent,  who  desires  his  child 
to  excel  in  intellectual  attainments,  and  therefore  urges  on  its  feeble  powers  to  ac- 
complish tasks  to  which  they  are  unequel,  be  aware  how  vainly  he  strives.  Sup- 
pose the  object  gained,  of  what  avail  are  the  most  splendid  acquirements,  if  they 
are  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  health ;  without  which  they  cannot  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, either  for  his  own  benefit,  or  for  that  of  others^  Besides,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  child  as  to  make  him  outstrip,  for  a  time, 
all  his  juvenile  companions  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  yet,  ultimately,  the 
actual  amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  and  the  capacity  of  enlarging  it,  will  be 
smaller  than  if  the  dictates  of  nature  were  obeyed  ;  for  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  thus  worn  out  long  before  the  period  at  which,  in  other  circumstances,  they 
would  arrive  at  maturity  :  they  become  incapable  of  further  exertion  when  they 
should  be  in  their  highest  vigour.  There  are  few  instances,  indeed,  on  record 
of  precocious  children  who,  on  arriving  at  maturity  (which  but  few  of  such  pro- 
digies have  ever  attained),  did  not  disappoint  the  fond  expectations  of  parents 
and  friends  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
every  department  of  science  and  literature  have  been  remarkable  in  their  child- 
hood for  dulness  and  incapacity  to  learn.* 

The  parent  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  precocious  child,  ought,  as  he 
desires  his  offspring  to  live  and  be  happy,  by  all  judicious  means  to  discourage 
the  child's  propensity  to  mental  exertion.  Precocity  is  in  almost  every  case, 
a  symptom  of  disease  which  is  nourished  and  strengthened  by  every  excitement 
of  the  brain ;  and  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  suffering  the  mind  to  enjoy 
tranquillity,  and  by  strengthening  the  body  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  work  of  M.  Julien  on  education,  will  appro- 
priately conclude  these  remarks  on  the  eflfects  of  education  upon  the  young. 

**  The  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  is,  neither  to  oppress 
nor  torment  them  ;  but,  by  plays,  exercise  of  tiie  body,  entire  liberty  wisely  re- 
gulated, and  good  nourishment,  to  efifect  the  salutary  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties,  and,  by  continual  amuse- 

*  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  himself  says  that  "he  was  inatten- 
tive to  study,  and  ranked  very  low  in  the  sdiool  until  the  age  of  twelve;" — Napoleon,  who  is 
described  by  those  who  knew  him  well  in  his  childhood  as,  "having  goodheeUth,  and  in  other  re- 
spects being  like  other  boys ;" — and  not  to  multiply  examples,  Adam  Clarke,  whose  talent  when 
at  school  appeared  to  be  confined  to  the  rolling  of  large  atones,  his  character  being  that  of  a 
grievous  dunce ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  the  present  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who,  up  to  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  was  a  journeyman  carpenter ;  and  the  present  able  lecturer 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Dr.  Faraday,  who  was  brought  up  as  a  bookbinder.  These  examples  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is  self-education,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  communicated  at  school, 
that  eminence  in  the  intellectual  world  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 
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ment,  and  freedom  from  chagrin  (which  injures  the  temper  of  children),  they 
will  arive  at  the  tenth  year  without  suspecting  that  they  have  been  made  to  learn 
anything.  They,  have  not  distinguished  between  study  and  recreation;  all 
they  know,  they  have  learned  freely,  voluntarily,  and  always  in  play.  The 
advantages  obtained  by  this  course  are,  good  health,  grace,  agility,  gaiety,  and 
happiness ;  a  character  frank  and  generous ;  a  memory  properly  exercised ;  a 
judgment ;  and  a  cultivated  mind.*' 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  here  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  general ;  a  subject  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  little  to  do 
with  the  objects  of  this  boolc,  but  which  is  in  reality  intimately  connected  with 
them. 

National  education  has  of  late  taken  a  prominent  place  in  public  attention, 
and  is  constantantly  becoming  more  and  more  a  subject  of  general  interest,  as, 
on  account  of  its  paramount  importance,  it  well  deserves  to  be  ;  inasmuch  as  no 
other  question  bears  more  directly  upon  the  well-being,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  of  the  community.  A  good  system  of  national  education,  liberal, 
enlightened,  and  comprehensive,  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  sure  foundation 
of  national  and  individual  prosperity  and  happiness  ;  the  institution  and  carrying 
out  of  which  would  speedily  bring  in  its  train  all  other  beneficial  changes,  and 
transform  the  whole  face  of  society,  merging  all  parties  and  classes  into  one 
great  community — one,  not  only  in  name,  in  language,  or  in  laws,  but  one  in 
sentiment,  in  interests,  and  in  fraternal  affection.  If  ignorance  is  the  source  of 
all  evil,  of  hatred,  dissension,  and  miseiy ;  knowledge  is  no  less  surely  the 
source  of  love,  of  brotherly  unity,  and  of  happiness. 

A  truly  good  system  of  education  must  provide  not  only  for  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  but  also  for  training  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  for  teaching  self 
control,  and  the  due  regulation  of  the  passions ;  and  thus  it  becomes,  even 
though  no  direct  moral  or  relisrious  instruction  be  given,  a  most  efficient  means 
of  diffusing  <m«  morality  and  religion  throughout  all  classes. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  our  country  we  have  as  yet  no  such  system — that 
we  have  been  far  outstripped  in  this  important  work  by  Germany,  France,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  by  other  countries,  which  have  provided  means 
for  giving  to  every  one  of  their  inhabitants,  rich  and  poor,  an  Education  such  as 
members  of  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  classes  in  our  own  but  seldom 
obtain.*  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  this  defect  will  not  long  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  our  land,  and  that  neither  sectarian  bigotry,  groundless  alarms,  nor 
antiquated  superstition,  will  be  able  much  longer  to  prevent  the  establishment, 
through  its  length  and  breadth,  of  a  system  of  Education  which  shall  exclude 
from  its  benefits  not  a  single  denizen  of  these  isles,  and  which  shall  enable  those 
who  participate  in  it  to  attain  the  utmost  perfection  of  their  whole  being  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

'<  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any  details  respect- 
ing  this  subject ;  I  may,  however,  add,  that  the  objections  to  making  it  compul- 
sory on  parents  to  educate  thoir  children  appear  to  arise  from  prejudices  pecu- 
liar, in  some  measure,  to  our  country,  and  from  a  misconception  of  the  question. 
In  regard  to  the  niiOects  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  a  national  system  of  Edu- 
cation, it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  physiology  might  be  included.    The  import. 


*  "  We  are  outstripped  in  the  educational  race  by  other  countries.  Germany  is  our  teacher, 
not  merely  in  the  matured  national  plan  of  Prussia,  so  often  referred  to,  but  Tery  generally  over 
the  empire.  France  some  years  ago  sent  a  special  educational  mission  to  Prussia ;  and  has  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  report  of  M.  Cousin,  to  organise  a  splendid  system  of  national  Education.  The 
first  year's  grant  was  600,000/.  The  British  legislature  the  same  year  voted  20,OOOJ.  In  France, 
a  normal  school  for  training  teachers  is  established  in  each  department,  and  a  public  primary 
school  in. every  commune.  At  the  public  schools  the  Education  is  gratuitous  to  all  who  cannot 
pay  for  it. 

"But  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  more  been  done  for  popular  Education  than  in  America, 
and  that  alike  in  finance,  machinery,  and  matter.  Free  schools  on  the  most  extended  and  liberal 
scale  exist  for  the  great  body  of  the  American  people;  academies  for  those  who  can  pay  for  Edu- 
cation, and  colleges  for  advanced  students.  For  a  population  amounting  to  two  millions  there 
arc  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  excellent  and  eflScient  free  schools,  or  one  free  school  for  every 
200  inhabitants."— Sim PsoK'sPAitowjoAy  o/Bducaiion,  pp.  199,  200.  2d  edition. 
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ance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  our  frame,  as  a  means  of  prevent, 
ing  disease,  has  already  been  insisted  upon  in  the  introduction  to  this  book ; 
nothing  more  need,  therefore,  be  said  to  show  the  necessity  for  imparting  such 
knowledge  to  the  young.  And  it  is  scarcely  less  to  be  wished  that  such  im- 
provements were  effected  in  the  law,  as  would  render  it  so  simple  and  concise, 
as  that  a  knowledge  of  its  leading  principles,  and  of  their  more  important  prac- 
tical applications,  could  be  communicated  to  the  young  at  school,  to  guide  them 
in  after-life,  and  enable  them  to  obey  the  laws  under  which  they  live." 


THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

(  Concluded  from  page  172.) 

INTEREST    TAKEN    BY    THE    LOCAL    COMMITTEE    IN    THE    SCHOOLS. 

Take  a  circuit  of  ^ye  miles  in  any  part  of  London,  visit  all  the 
schools  contained  in  it,  and  ask  how  often  the  Committees  of  these 
schools  meet.  Then  look  in  the  hooks  provided  for  the  record  of  the 
names  of  those  who  should  attend  the  school  from  time  to  time  to  mark 
its  progress.  In  the  first  case,  you  will  find  that  committees  meet  some- 
times as  often  as  once  in  three  months,  and  jn  the  latter  you  may  look 
from  month's  end  to  month's  end,  and  not  see  the  record  of  a  name.  The 
masters,  arduous  and  willing  as  most  of  them  are  (for  who  can  come  in 
contact  with  little  children  and  not  love  them)  to  do  all  tlieir  duty,  meet 
with  no  encouragement.  **  No  one  comes  near  me,"  they  complain  ;  "I 
have  no  one  to  sympathise  with  me  in  my  difficulties  ;  no  one  to  assist 
me  in  enforcing  discipline,  or  in  controlling  vice."  Ask  what  books  he 
is  allowed  to  assist  him  in  his  work  ;  look  over  his  school  apparatus ; 
you  will  hear  him  complain,  "  I  cannot  get  this,  and  I  cannot  get  the 
other.  I  have  no  rewards  for  my  boys  ;  I  want  more  writing  books, 
but  the  boys  can't  pay  for  them."  "  I  see  you  have  a  great  many  slates 
broken."  "  I  have  spoken  about  slates  to  our  committee  several  times,  but 
none  are  ordered."  How  often  does  it  occur  in  the  establishment  of  a 
.new  school,  that  after  the  novelty  is  worn  off,  and  the  patrons  and  sup- 
porters have  been  arduous  in  their  endeavour,  as  they  generally  are,  to 
"  give  it  a  feir  start,"  that  luke-warmness  succeeds  the  boiling  heat  be- 
fore manifested,  and  that  icy  coldness  follows  on  till  the  thermometer  of 
the  original  enthusiasm  is  down  at  zero.  Thus  schools  are  left,  perhaps, 
entirely,  or  to  the  active  benevolence  and  energetic  humanity  of  some 
single  member  of  the  committee,  who  too  often  in  return  for  the  good 
he  would  do,  is  looked  upon  with  jealousy,  and  is  compelled  after 
years  of  heart-yearnings  for  the  good  of  his  race,  to  retire  in  sorrow  and 
disgust.  The  interest  taken  by  the  local  Committees  of  the  schools, 
does  not  partake  of  a  germ  of  spiritual  life,  which  those  who  act  from 
right  motives  ever  feel.  It  has  but  little  of  that  warm  and  fructifying 
sunshine,  that  develops  the  incipient  bud,  and  expands  the  beauteous 
blossom,  and  ripens  the  golden  seed.  The  importance  of  Education 
as  a  soul-elevating  process,  as  the  source  of  true  religion,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  nation's   political,   intellectual,  and  moral  greatness, 
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as  the  great  charter  of  her  universal  freedom  which  kings  cannot  cancel, 
is,  alas,  too  rarely  felt.  It  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  great  means  which 
a  good  God  has  given  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  human  race, 
and  thus  to  the  luke-warmness  of  local  committees  is  to  be  attributed 
the  slow  advance  of  Education,  and  to  the  intellectual  debasement  and 
moral  depravity  which  yet  prevail,  and  which  give  the  opponents  of 
education  some  cause  to  say,  "  that  Education  has  been  productive  of 
little  good." 

POPULARITY    OF    THE    SCHOOLS. 

If  the  term  popular  is  understood  to  mean,  being  in  high  estimation 
with  the  people  at  large,  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  are  not  popu- 
lar. How  comparatively  few  people  know  anything  about  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  or  even  their  central  school.  How  few 
know  the  diflference  between  a  National  and  British  School.  Go  into 
any  parish  in  search  of  a  British  School,  and  how  many  shops  may  you 
go  into  before  you  will  find  one  who  knows  anything  about  such  a 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  it  may  be  in  the  next  street. 
Often  in  our  rambles  we  have  inquired  up  one  street  and  down  another 
for  schools,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  them  ;  and  as  to  what  was 
taught  in  them,  the  parents  of  the  children  alone  can  give  any  informa- 
tion, and  this  in  a  very  slender  way,  so  little  do  they  enter  into  the 
subject  of  Education.  If  they  have  any  feeling  in  particular,  it  is  a  de- 
cided dislike  to  the  monitorial  system.  Parents  never  could  from  the  time 
of  Joseph  Lancaster  endure  that  "  one  boy  should  be  put  over  another." 
They,  quick  sighted  in  such  matters,  can  easily  conceive  how  their  chil- 
dren may  be  tyrannised  over  by  boys  invested  with  authority ;  and 
although  they  do  submit  to  the  system  because  they  have  no  alternative, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  feeling  is  decidedly  in  opposi- 
tion to  it ;  and  that  it  requires  far  more  powerful  efforts  than  have  ever 
yet  been  devised  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  plan. 

Largeness  of  number  in  schools  tends  also  very  much  to  make  them 
impopular.  Parents  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  one  man  should 
teach  so  many.  Again,  parents  find  that,  although  their  children  can 
read  tolerably  well  in  a  Bible  or  Testament,  yet  should  they  by  any 
chance  put  them  to  any  other  book,  or  to  a  Penny  Magazine  or  a  news- 
paper, they  so  falter  and  stumble,  so  mistake,  miscall,  and  misunder- 
st£md  words  and  sentences,  that  it  is  quite  a  misery  to  hear  them ;  thus 
parents  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  children  have  learned  less 
than  they  probably  have.  Much  has  been  done  within  this  last  year  or 
two  to  give  parents  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  schools,  by  inviting 
them  to  the  public  examinations  of  the  children,  and  this  plan  cannot 
be  too  much  recommended.  It  is  not  only  a  parent's  right,  but  his 
duty  to  be  there  ;  and  schools  on  this  or  any  other  system,  both  public 
and  private,  ought  to  adopt  the  plan.  The  parents,  however,  would  act 
much  better  still,  if  they  were  to  devise  some  means  of  testing  the  ac" 
quirements  of  their  children  at  home,  and  not  leave  ail  dependent  upon  a 
public  exhibition,  which  is  often  got  up  for  the  occasion  by  many  weeks 
of  **  dreadful  preparation."      Another  cause  of  the   unpopularity  of 
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schools  on  this  system,  is  the  undue,  the  unmerciful  infliction  of  large 
quantities  of  needle-work  in  the  girls*  schools.  Parents,  of  course,  wish 
to  have  their  children  taught  to  work  well  at  their  needle,  hut  they  do 
not  like  them  to  he  kept  at  it  the  whole  morning,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case.  They  like  their  children  to  be  taught  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  when  they  find  it  necessary  to  send  their  girl  to  a  night  school  to 
acquire  these  accomplishments ;  they  cannot  and  do  not  think  much  of 
the  day  school,  where  this  cannot  be  acquired.  Good  old  ladies,  male 
and  female,  may  go  round  and  draw  from  those  parents  expressions  of 
thankfulness,  and  gratitude,  and  courtesies,  and  satisfaction,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  forthcoming  favours,  but  so  soon  as  their  backs  are  turned, 
they  will  often  break  out  into  curses,  "  not  loud,  but  deep  mouth'd." 
Another  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  British  schools  among  parents,  is 
the  injudicious  manner  in  which  masters  too  often  cram  their  pupils  with 
**  Scripture  texts."  We  have  frequently  had  children  brought  before  us, 
whole  classes  of  them,  as  prodigies  in  '*  Scriptural  knowledge,"  as  it  was 
termed.  Masters,  with  satisfaction  glistening  in  their  eyes,  have  set 
before  us  boys  who  could  repeat  from  one  to  two  thousand  verses  of 
Scripturcj  selected  from  various  parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  Several 
times  have  we  known  children  of  very  tender  age  able  to  repeat  the 
whole  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  and  on  one  occasion,  such  was  the  rage 
for  committing  the  Scripture  to  mempry,  that  the  four  gospels  were  ac- 
tually learned  by  heart,  as  it  is  called,  among  the  pupils  of  one  class  of 
about  fourteen  boys.  Now  we  have  ever  been,  and  trust  that  we  ever 
shall  be,  duly  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  advantages  in  a  spiritual 
point  of  view,  which  must  result  to  a  community  deeply  stored  with 
Scriptural  truth.  It  is  fitting  that  portions  of  the  Scripture  should  be 
committed  to  memory,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  salvation  should  be 
clearly  and  permanently  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  But  we  would 
ask,  do  any  of  us  ?  Would  any  of  these  very  school  committees,  who 
have  unthinkingly,  perhaps,  sanctioned  such  methods,  suffer  any  kind 
of  teacher  either  to  inflict  or  encourage  by  bribe  or  reward,  the  same 
tasks  upon  their  own  children.  The  maxim  of  every  thinking  parent 
would  be,  let  my  child  be  made  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  religion, 
but  do  not  let  him  be  surfeited  with  it.  Do  not  dose  him,  and  drill 
him,  and  cram  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mo- 
ral constitution  to  digest  it,  or  assimilate  it  with  its  common  nature. 
Poor  parents  argue  much  after  the  same  fashion  ;  and  when  they  find 
that  Scripture  and  needle-work  form  almost  the  whole  of  their  children's 
Education,  when  they  neither  find  them  more  intelligent  nor  more  duti- 
ful, and  see  that  they  make  but  little  improvement  in  useful  knowledge, 
they  cannot  think  much  of  the  schools,  and  do,  in  fact,  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  schools  are  not  set  up  really  to  serve  them,  but  to  serve 
some  party  or  sect,  or  set  of  notions  or  principles,  which  they  cannot 
understand,  and  thus  even  religion  itself  is  brought  into  disrepute  among 
them,  merely  by  injudicious  means  used  by  illiterate  teachers,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  the  unthinking  supporters  of  the  schools. 

It  is  something  invidious  to  censure  a  number  for  the  errors  of  a  few, 
tior  do  we  think  that,  at  the  ])resent  moment,  there  are  many  school* 
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where  such  injudicious  means  of  teaching  religion  are  carried  out ;  hut 
we  know  that  a  very  few  years  ago,  such  schools  were  more  numerous 
than  scarce,  and  we  know  that  such  methods  have  tended  to  great  un- 
popularity of  the  schools  among  the  poor.*  Such  things  were  adduced 
as  proofs  of  the  unfitness  of  the  schools  to  the  wants  of  the  population, 
and  of  what  was  called  the  "  designs  of  the  Saints  against  the  liherties  of 
the  people."  A  hint  thrown  out  by  the  Dispatch  newspaper,  multiplied  in 
the  "  Poor  Man*s  Guardian  ;'*  reflected  from  beer-shop  to  beer-shop  by 
the  True  Sun ;  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  Central  Society  ;  borne  about  as 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  by  the  thousand  penny  trumpets,  which  find 
their  way  to  low  coffee  shops,  trades,  and  political  unions,  and  through 
every  dark  and  narrow  ramification  of  the  labouring  community.  And 
thus  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  are  not  popular  with  the  million  ; 
they  are  not  looked  upon  as  "  means  admirably  adapted  to  lifl  the 
people  from  their  degraded  condition  by  knowledge  and  enlightenment." 
They  are  not  popular,  because  they  are  fearful  and  contracted  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  They  are  not  popular,  because 
they  have  lost  the  golden  opportunity  they  might  have  had  of  enlisting 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  in  their  behalf,  and  because  the  people  in 
the  march  of  events  and  intelligence  have  gone  before  the  schools,  and 
already  begin  to  demand  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
principles  of  education  to  be  carried  out  which  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  appear  not  yet  to  have  conceived  of. 

THE    POVERTY    OF    THE    SCHOOLS. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  poverty  of  the  schools,  and  the 
ej0fects  of  this  poverty  in  tending  to  make  them  inefficient  esta- 
blishments. In  former  years,  up  to  the  year  1835,  or  there- 
abouts, the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  were  looked  upon  as  charit- 
able institutions ;  but  the  subscriptions  falling  off  during  our  com- 
mercial difficulties,  other  means  were  devised  to  prevent  the  schools 
from  sinking  altogether.  It  was  assumed  that  the  poor  could  pay 
something,  and  some  schools  tried  the  experiment  of  charging  a 
penny  a  week  ;  which  had  a  most  excellent  effect,  and  prevented  the 
ruin  which  must  otherwise  have  followed  half  the  schools  in  existence. 
The  plan  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  some  new  schools  ;  but  still 

*  A  poor  man  went  to  a  school  one  day,  and  addressing  the  master,  said, 
"  I  want  to  know,  Sir,  how  it  is  my  boy  don't  learn  anything?"  "My  good 
man,"  said  the  master,  **  he  reads  very  well,  and  knows  a  great  deal  of  Scripture 
by  heart.  Come  in,  and  hear  him  read,  the  class  is  now  at  their  lessons."  The 
man  went  in  and  heard  his  boy  with  others  read,  which  they  did  tolerably  well. 
The  master  then  questioned  his  boys,  and  required  them  to  spell  several  words, 
the  hardest  he  could  select :  Melchizedek,  Adonibezek,  Machpelah,  Kirjath- 
Jearim,  &c.  The  man,  after  patiently  hearing  all  the  master  had  to  say,  took 
out  of  his  pocket  a  newspaper;  then  said  he,  ^' Try  and  read  this,  Thomas." 
The  boy  could  scarcely  get  through  the  first  sentence,  **  And  now,"  said  he, 
"  spell  sweet  marjorum,  endive,  houseleek,  onion,  good  iron  toasting  fork, 
scissors,  hail,  saucepan."  The  poor  boy  faltered  and  foundered.  "  I  want 
you,"  said  the  man,  "  to  teach  my  boy  something  useful.  I  wish  you  to  teach  him 
the  Bible;  that's  all  very  proper ;  but  he  won't  get  his  living  out  of  the  Bible." 
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the  subscriptions  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  in- 
curred, and  an  additional  penny  was  levied  where  it  was  required.  The 
ejQfect  of  charging  two-pence  per  week  instead  of  a  penny,  has  been  at- 
tended with  very  bad  results.*  In  every  case  it  throws  a  large  number 
of  children  out  of  Education,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  schools  adopt 
the  two-penny  system,  a  very  large  number  of  that  very  class  for  whose 
especial  benefit  the  schools  were  originally  designed  are  growing  up  in  the 
most  abandoned  vice  and  ignorance.  The  poor  children  thus  deprived 
of  Education,  may  be  seen  playing  about  the  streets  and  lanes,  using  the 
worst  language,  and  committing  all  sorts  of  depredations  ;  the  school- 
boys, too,  frequently  join  them,  and  during  the  Saturday  holiday  receive 
practical  lessons  in  vice  and  iniquity  which  the  severest  discipline  of 
the  school  cannot  eradicate.  Though  the  pay  system,  therefore,  un- 
doubtedly has  helped  the  Education  of  the  British  Schools  ;  yet  it  must 
be  recollected  that  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  for  it  a  very  large 
number  of  children  in  various  places,  even  where  there  are  flourishing 
schools,  are  receiving  no  Education  at  all.  For  in  a  large  proportion  of 
our  population,  the  earnings  of  the  lowest  class  are  very  small, 
and  fourpence  or  even  twopence  a  week  is  felt  exceedingly  at  certain 
seasons ;  when  work  is  scarce,  or  when  sickness  or  other  ills  overtake 
a  family,  which  has  perhaps  in  the  best  of  times  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  shillings  a  week  to  depend  upon.  We  have  repeatedly  made  in- 
quiry among  masters  as  to  the  number  of  children  not  able  to  attend 
school  from  being  unable  to  pay  the  twopence  per  week,  and  we  have 
been  confidently  assured  that  it  diminishes  the  school  attendance  at 
least  one-fourth  ;  so  that  although  it  may  be  well  to  rescue  the  popula- 
tion from  the  hand  of  charity,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
still  many  thousands  of  the  poor  that  are  and  will  be  dependent  on  the 
rich  for  much  that  is  necessary  to  raise  them  from  their  present  degraded 
state ;  and  that  the  pay  system,  from  its  very  necessity,  argues  a  signal 
defect  in  institutions  which  ought  to  be  able  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
Education  to  all. 

The  paverty  under  which  the  schools  labour  is  also  productive  of  an- 
other very  serious  defect,  namely,  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  of 
the  schoolmasters.  In  a  vast  number  of  schools,  not  more  than  twenty 
or  twenty-five  pounds  a-year  can  be  raised  by  the  utmost  exertions  ; 
and  this  with  the  addition  of  twopence  per  week  from  each  of  a  hundred 
children,  deducting  for  school  ftimiture  and  stationery,  coals,  and 
such  matters,  affords  but  a  miserable  pittance  to  the  master.  Fifty, 
sixty,  or  seventy  pounds  a-year,  which  is  below  the  wages  of  a  common 
mechanic,  is  a  very  small  sum  to  keep  house  with  and  bring  up^a  family ; 
nay,  it  is  a  small  sum  even  to  the  man  who  makes  up  his  mind  to 
monkish  celibacy  for  the  sake  of  his  profession.  Thus  levelled  by  po- 
verty, the  poor  schoolmaster  loses  the  independence  of  mind  and 
character,   that  ought   to   sustain   him    in    his  profession ;    his    out- 

•  A  striking  proof  of  this  fact  took  place  at  Uxbridge.  The  school  at  this 
place  consisted  of  230  boys,  who  paid  a  penny  a  week.  The  Comniitte,  at  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  John  Hull,  raised  the  terms  to  twopence  ;  the  result  was,  that 
the  numbers  decreased  to  126.  After  a  year's  trial  the  terms  were  again  lowered 
to  one  penny,  and  the  numbers  immediately  rose  to  220,  or  thereabouts. 
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ward  garb  and  his  dejected  look  speaks  tlie  man  humbled  and  degraded. 
He  not  only  feels  this  himself,  but  he  is  felt  to  be  so  by  others.  The 
members  of  his  school  committee,  often  inferior  to  him  in  every  quality 
that  makes  or  should  make  the  man  or  the  Christian,  treat  him  with 
neglect  and  culpable  contempt ;  he  is  classed  with  inferiors,  with  ser- 
vants, with  menials.  If  he  calls  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  schools,  he  is  sent  into  the  kitchen,  or  waits  in  the  hall  till  his 
presence  is  required ;  and  thus  he  loses  by  degrees  that  highest  of  all 
the  simply-moral  virtues,  self-respect,  and  gradually  sinks  into  dogged 
misanthropy,  from  which  there  is  but  little  chance  of  his  being  raised 
by  the  sympathy  of  those  around  him.  And  is  not  all  this  felt  in  the 
school  ?  Can  he  feel  and  endure  poverty,  neglect,  and  scorn,  and  still 
act  with  a  vigorous,  a  cheerful,  and  a  buoyant  spirit  ?  Can  such  a  man 
leap  with  joy  at  every  burst  of  the  emancipated  spirit  into  the  light  of 
knowledge  ?  Can  he  sit  and  watch  with  anxious  longing  the  dawning 
of  the  immortal  mind ;  and  let  its  first  scintillations  fill  him  with  an 
immortal  rapture  ?  Can  he  rejoice  with  a  holy  joy  as  he  continues  to 
receive  glad  tidings  firom  the  innermost  soul,  that  the  brightness  of  the 
Redeemer's  presence  is  reflected  there  ?  Can  he  glow  with  a  kindred 
glory  as  he  finds  the  word  of  Grod  taking  deep  root  in  the  heart,  bud- 
ding and  blooming,  and  shining  forth  in  bright  tokens  of  promise  ?  Yes, 
in  spite  of  poverty  and  the  world's  scorn,  he  can  do  this,  for  he  is  often 
the  child  of  grace,  and  of  prayer,  and  of  faith,  and  of  hope. 

What  a  sublime  moral  spectacle  does  such  a  man  present  to  us,  and 
how  deep  must  be  the  regret,  how  poignant  the  reflection  to  any  disciple 
of  Christ,  that  this  should  be  the  concomitant  of  religious  Education. 
Let  it  be  forbidden  by  all  that  is  good  or  holy  on  earth,  by  the  Re- 
deemer's love,  which  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  not  again 
hear  the  orations  of  the  supporters  of  the  Society  echo  through  Exeter 
Hall,  while  not  a  word  drops  from  the  lips  of  the  minister  of  Christ  or 
the  minister  of  State,  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  the  system  owes  all 
that  it  has  to  "  brag  of."  No ;  we  look  with  high  confidence  to  the 
benevolent  and  Christian  sympathy  of  the  supporters  of  this  Society,  to 
come  boldly  forward,  and,  as  a  first  step  to  dl  future  exertion  and  im- 
provement, to  secure  to  the  masters  a  fair  remuneration,  means  of  im- 
provement, and  that  consideration,  respect,  and  sympathy,  which  a  de- 
votion to  the  highest  and  most  arduous  of  all  employments  ought  to 
demand.  And  we  trust,  that  from  this  hour  reforms,  improvement, 
changes,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called,  will  take  place  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  will  give  it  a  claim  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  great  National  Institution, — which  will  enable 
it  to  meet  the  Educational  exigences  of  the  country, — which  will  make 
its  supporters  respected  as  fiiends  to  the  spread  of  general  enlighten- 
ment, and,  above  all  things,  make  its  schools  popular  with  the  multi- 
tude for  whom  they  are  designed ;  and  iwho,  never  let  it  be  forgotten, 
now  help  to  support  them,  and  have  thereby  a  right  to  demand,  instruct 
tion  without  /imits,  knowledge  without  restriction,  and  the  full  and  entire 
emancipation  of  men. 

London :  Printed  at  the  Holloway  Press  by  D.  A.  Doudney . 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AS  A  BRANCH 
OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

Physiology  is  every  man's  science,  but  its  importance  to  mankind,  even  in 
these  days  of  universal  enlightenment,  is  mournfully  overlooked.  The 
"wisdom  of  the  maxim,  "  know  thyself,'*  has  been  admitted  for  ages  ;  but  it 
has  rarely  been  considered  that  this  knowledge  can  be  'attained  only  in 
perfection  through  an  acquaintance  with  physiology,  and  hence  a  fatal  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  all  those  who  have  an  influence  in  affairs  relating  to 
Education.  At  the  present  moment,  the  importance  of  conducting  Edu- 
cation with  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  phrenologists,  is  beginning  to 
be  appreciated ;  the  physiologists  are,  however,  the  principal  advocates 
for  Education  being  founded  on  physiology,  because  it  aflfords  a  basis  for 
them  upon  which  to  build  up  their  science.  But  independent  of  phre- 
nology, it  is  certain  that  physiology  should  be  the  basis  of  all  systematic 
Education.  How  an  Education  ever  came  to  be  regarded  as  either 
liberal  or  complete  without  a  knowledge  of  physiology,  is  inconceivable. 
We  know,  indeed,  what  obstacles  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  thrown 
in  the  way  of  improvement  generally,  and  we  know  how  these  obstacles 
have  always  been  met ;  but  the  question  will  still  recur,  why  have  in- 
dividuals been  found  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  property,  and  health, 
and  reputation,  and  life,  for  everything  else  rather  tlian  the  knowledge 
of  themselves. 

The  person  who  should  occupy  a  dwelling  seventy,  eighty,  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  yet  be  unable  to  tell  the  number  of  its  apartments,  or 
the  nature  and  character  of  its  materials,  perhaps  even  die  number  of 
stories  of  which  it  consisted,  would  be  thought  inexcusably  ignorant ; 
yet  with  the  exception  of  medical  men,  and  here  and  there  an  indivi- 
dual belonging  to  the  other  professions,  is  there  one  person  in  a  thou- 
sand who  knows  anything  about  the  elementary  materials — the  struc- 
ture, or  even  the  number  of  apartments  in  the  present  habitation  of  his 
mind.  But  is  it  not  strange,  that  during  the  progress  of  a  life  which  is 
often  protracted  to  seventy  or  eighty  years,  while  we  become  acquainted 
with  thousands  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  millions  of  objects  in  the 
vegetable  world,  we  should  remain  profoundly  ignorant  of  our  own  phy- 
sical frame,  and  die  even  without  being  once  inlaroduced  to  ourselves. 

Is  it  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  structure  and  economy 
to  gratify  curiosity  or  excite  wonder  ?     There  are  few  who  are  not  fond 
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of  natural  science,  in  most  of  its  departments,  especially  natural  history  ? 
And  is  there  no  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  that  animal 
which  has  been  represented  as  being  above  all  others  "  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  ?"  Does  it  afford  no  pleasure  to  study  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  other  organs  concerned  in  changing  a  mass 
of  beaten  food — perhaps  some  of  the  coarse  vegetables — into  blood  ;  of 
the  heart,  and  arteries,  and  veins,  which  convey  this  fluid,  to  the  amount 
of  three  gallons,  through  all  parts  of  the  body  once  in  four  minutes  ;  of 
the  lungs,  which  restore  the  half-spoOed  blood  to  its  wonted  purity  as 
fast  as  it  is  sent  to  them,  and  enable  it  once  more  to  pursue  a  healthful 
course  through  its  ten  thousand  channels  ;  of  the  brain,  and  especially 
the  nerves,  which  by  their  innumerable  branches  spread  themselves  over 
every  soft  part  of  the  human  system  (and  some  of  the  harder  parts) 
which  they  can  possibly  penetrate,  in  such  numbers,  that  we  can  no- 
where insert  the  point  of  the  finest  needle  without  perceiving  them ; 
the  skin,  every  square  inch  of  which  contains  the  mouths  or  extremities 
of  a  million  of  minute  vessels — is  all  this,  we  say,  uninteresting  ? 

Is  it  for  want  -of  a  connection  with  other  sciences  ?  Does  it  illustrate 
none  of  the  mechanical  laws  ?  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  joint  by 
wbich  the  head  is  united  to  the  neck,  in  a  way*  which  human  art  never 
originated,  even  if  it  could  ever  imitate  it :  of  the  joints  at  the  elbow 
and  wrist,  which  admit  of  such  numerous  and  complicated  motions : 
of  the  structure  and  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  their  bony  covering ;  of 
the  heart,  and  its  delicate  cords  and  complicated  valves ;  of  the  five 
hundred  muscles,  known  and  named.  Eyen  the  wonders  of  the  human 
hand,  an  instrument  which  we  constantly  put  in  requisition,  have 
rarely  been  told,  or  its  functions  understood. 

Have  we  no  interest  in  observing  the  chemical  laws,  which  to  some 
extent  operate  within  the  system  in  the  formation  and  combination  of 
those  fluids  which  we  call  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  the  pan- 
created  fluid ; — in  the  changes  of  food  into  chyme,  of  chyme  into  blood, 
or  the  particles  which  it  holds  in  solution  into  solid  masses  ; — in  the 
change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  and  many  other  im- 
portant processes  ? 

Above  all,  is  there  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention  in  the  manner  by 
which  that  unknown  principle,  which  we  call  life,  is  able  to  resist,  often 
successfiilly  for  seventy  or  eighty  years ; — the  tendency  of  the  solids 
and  fluids  to  decomposition  and  putrefaction,  and  the  delicate  mem** 
branes  of  the  body  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere 
resting  upon  them  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ?  Is 
not  the  glory  of  God  emphatically  declared  in  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
goodness,  through  all  this ;  in  the  construction  of  so  complicated  and . 
yet  so  wonderful  a  machine,  and  endowing  it  with  the  power  of  re- 
taining an  average  heat  of  96  or  98,  whether  the  surroimding  atmos- 
phere be  heated  to  200  (as  has  recently  been  tested  by  ourselves)*  or 
cooled  down  to  many  degrees  below  freezing  point  ?     Is  there,  more- 

*  In  the  oven  of  Sir.  F.  Chantry,  ns^d  for  the  purpose  of  baking  the  plaster 
moulds,  and  in  which  the  workmen  perform  all  operations  with  little  incon- 
venience. 
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over,  no  mental  discipline  involved  in  the  stady  of  physiology  ?  Is  it 
the  exclusive  province  of  mathematical  science  to  invigorate  and  dis- 
cipline the  mental  powers. 

Half  the  labour,  to  speak  within  bounds,  of  every  educator  of  our 
race,  from  the  mother  and  in&nt-school  teacher  to  the  mt^strate  and 
minister  of  religion,  is  lost,  and  worse  than  lost,  for  want  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  t^s  subject.  When  we  say  thorough,  we  only  mean  as 
£ur  as  is  necessary  to  inform  the  popular  mind  with  what  may  be 
turned  to  practical  advantage.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every 
educator  need  to  be  a  Haller,  a  Bicherand,  or  a  Majendie ;  but  we 
repeat  it,  as  far  as  an  individusd  goes  in  the  study  of  physiology  (whether 
he  study  the  functions  and  character  of  one  organ  or  ten),  let  him  un- 
derstand his  subject.  Superficial  knowledge  is  attended  with  many 
inconveniences,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  its  practical  value. 

If  man  is  ever  to  be  elevated  to  the  highest  and  happiest  condition 
of  which  his  nature  will  permit,  it  must  be  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
improvement  of  his  physical,  and  with  them  his  mental  and  moral 
powers  ;  but  knowledge  on  any  subject  must  always  precede  improve- 
ment. 

It  IS  probably  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  nature,  structure,  powers, 
and  purposes  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  more  than  to  any  otiier  sin- 
gle cause,  that  so  much  mischief  is  done  by  the  young,  in  excess  or 
impropriety  in  eating  or  drinking.  Not  that  correct  information  on  this 
point  would  lead  at  once  to  correct  practice ;  but  no  reform  can  be 
expected  until  there  is  a  conviction  of  its  necessity,  for  we  cannot  appeal 
to  the  conscience  with  any  fair  prospect  of  success  so  long  as  that  con- 
science remain  unenlightened. 

To  show  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  diffusion  of  physiologiqal  science, 
we  may  only  refer  to  the  successful  practice  of  Abemethy,  whose  sys- 
tem of  treatment  consisted  in  the  regulation  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
In  one  of  his  lectures  he  remarks,  *' If  people  would  only  take  as  much 
trouble  in  studying  their  own  constitution,  and  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  digestive  organs,  as  they  do  about  the  cut  of  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons or  the  trimming  of  a  night-cap,  we  doctors  should  soon  have  litde 
enough  to  do."  Now,  errors  in  eating  and  drinking  is  among  the  most 
pernicious  evils  of  this  country  ;  and  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most 
influential  in  retarding  improvement.  Dr.  Caldwell  believes,  that  the 
indiscretions  practised  in  supplying  infants  with  food,  is  the  principal 
reason  why  they  are  less  healtiiy  than  the  young  of  the  inferior  animals. 
"  We  conflne  our  young  domestic  animals,"  says  he,  "  to  simple  ftre, 
and  supply  them  ^th  it  in  measured  quantities ;  and  they  remain 
heidtliy,  thrive  on  it,  and  attain  perfection.  But  we  allow  and  even 
entice  our  children  to  eat  everything,  and  the  only  limit  imposed  as  to 
quantity  is  the  extent  of  their  craving."  And,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  might  have  added,  we  contrive  by  giving  them  high-seasoned  and 
too  stimulating  food  and  drink,  to  excite  their  sated  appetites  still  more. 

This  error  is  committed,  and  extensively  too,  by  millions  of  our  race; 
in  truth,  no  person  is  wholly  exempt  from  its  mischievous  influences. 
We  call  ourselves  rational  beings,  and  yet  even  in  adult  age  we  take 
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our  food  (an  act  on  which  much  of  our  comfort  and  usefidness  depends) 
like  beings  of  mere  appetite.  In  common  with  many  of  the  unre- 
strained animals  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  below  us,  we 
often  eat  almost  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  swallow  food-;  pass  a  few 
hours  in  dreaming  dullness,  and  then  shake  off  our  torpor  to  surfeit 
ourselves  again.  Thus  the  stomach  is  unseasonably  oppressed,  and  dis- 
eased action  necessarily  ensues ;  and  if  the  stomach  and  other  organs 
in  digestion  become  diseased,  the  whole  system  feels  it,  and  receives  in- 
jury in  two  ways : — ^first,  the  supply  of  chyle  becomes  either  deficient 
or  excessive  in  quantity,  and  always  inferior  in  quality ;  and  when  the 
chyle  is  imperfect  the  blood  must  necessarily  be  so.  Secondly,  the 
brain  and  nerves,  and  other  organs,  sympathize,  as  it  is  termed,  with  the 
disturbed  or  diseased  organs  of  digestion,  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  latter  suffer  the  former  suffer  with  them  ;  hence,  that  doctrine  that 
"  if  one  member  suffers  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,'*  is  as  true  in 
physiology  as  in  morals.  In  both  these  ways  the  constitution  is  gra- 
dually, though  perhaps  for  several  years,  imperceptibly  undermined ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  individual  must  sooner  or  later  wither  like 
a  plant  whose  sap  is  poisoned,  and  its  roots  enfeebled  in  their  nutritive 
functions.  But  further,  does  the  infent  exhibit  any  degree  of  uneasi- 
ness, it  is  at  once  attributed  to  hunger,  and  the  supposed  infallible  re- 
medy is  administered.  Its  mouth  is  stopped,  its  fretting  silenced,  and 
its  stomach  gorged  to  satisfy  till  it  even  runs  over  with  food. 

This  practice  can  scarcely  be  called  less  than  criminal,  and  the  record 
of  its  effects  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  appalling  to  humanity. 
Feeble  health,  severe  and  often  loathsome  disease,  vacant  idiotcy,  raving 
madness,  death,  and  degeneracy,  make  but  a  part  of  the  account.  All 
acknowledge  that  human  beings  die  in  myriads  from  improper  feeding  ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  very  generally  understood  that  the  race  degenerates 
from  the  same  cause :  yet  the  latter  result  is  as  certain  as  the  former. 
That  which  kills  many  and  sickens  a  much  larger  number,  must  injure 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  constitutions  of  all  who  indulge  in  it. 
An  excessive  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  continued  through  a 
line  of  several  generations,  never  fails  to  produce  degeneracy ;  it  gives 
to  the  animal  part  of  man  a  preponderance.  Hence  it  has  often  been 
observed,  that  the  descendants  of  royal  and  imperial  houses,  accustomed 
from  the  cradle  to  luxurious  living,  lose  in  time  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  humanity,  and  become  pampered  animals.  The  reason  is  plain,  they 
ace  exercised  chiefiy  in  animal  employments  (eating  and  drinking  being 
one  of  them)  ;  hence  their  animal  organs  gain  an  ascendency  over  those 
of  a  nobler  order. 

Were  we  to  watch  over  the  diet,  of  our  children  with  as  much  solici- 
tude as  an  intelligent  agriculturist  watches  over  the  young  of  his  do- 
mestic animals,  instead  of  degenerating,  or  even  remaining  stationary, 
our  race  would  greatly  improve.  Our  organization  would  in  time  be 
better ;  our  powers  generally  of  a  higher  order,  and  our  condition  would 
be  happier,  for  health  tends  to  the  perfection  of  social  blessings  and 
enjoyments.  The  morning  star  that  must  usher  in  a  day  of  real  im- 
provement, and  lead  man  to  the  highest  and  happiest  condition  of  which 
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he  is  susceptible,  by  shedding  light  around  and  within  him,  will  not  be 
denied  by  physiology ;  for  that  will  lead  him  home  to  himself,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  nature. 

Parents  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  compressing  the  chest ;  they  are 
told  that  the  free  action  of  the  lungs  is  indispensable  in  order  to  puriiy 
the  blood,  which  otherwise  would  soon  become  unfit  for  the  support 
of  life — and,  indeed,  poisonous  ;  and  are  assured  by  those  to  whose  ad- 
vice they  are  accustomed  to  look  (in  some  circumstances  with  entire 
confidence),  that  just  in  proportion  as  this  action  is  restrained  the  blood 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  But  what  ideas  do  they  receive  of  the 
proper  motion  of  the  lungs  !  does  one  parent  in  a  hundred  ever  think  of 
any  other  motion  than  what  is  produced  by  the  mere  bending  of  the  body  ? 
In  performing  even  this  motion,  they  know  that  corsets  are  a  hindrance ; 
but  of  any  motion  beyond  this  they  have  not  generally  the  remotest 
conception.  That  there  is  a  pair  of  muscles  between  each  two  ribs,  and 
that  the  whole  bony  cavity  has  at  every  breadth  a  triple  and  pecu- 
liarly complicated  motion,  forward,  sideways,  and  upward;  and  that 
tight  dresses  impede  all  these  movements,  and  cause  the  lungs  when 
they  swell  to  receive  the  air  which  we  inhale,  to  crowd  upon  and  disturb 
the  operations  of  the  organs  lying  in  contact  below,  is  what  few  parents 
perceive.  If  any  explanation  has  ever  been  attempted,  it  has  been  but 
partially  understood  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  employed ; 
and  what  is  explained  under  these  disadvantages  is  soon  forgotten.  But 
let  it  be  fully  demonstrated  by  the  skeleton,  and  no  person  can  ever 
forget  it.  Then  we  might  make  our  appeals  at  least  to  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  community ;  we  mean  to  those  who  have  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  with  some  hope  of  reaching  the  conscience  and 
of  leaving  an  impression. 

When  the  physician  goes  further,  however,  and  speaks  of  the  remoter 
though  no  less  certain  injuries  to  which  the  system  is  exposed  from 
compression  of  the  chest,  on  account  of  sympathy  of  other  organs  with 
the  lungs  ;  especially  those  which  constitute  the  digestive  system,  and 
that  peculiar  apparatus  of  one  half  of  our  race  which  is  designed  for  the 
continuance  of  our  species,  he  still  rises  to  every  practical  purpose  and 
imknown  tongue ;  and  although  his  uninformed  hearers  may  seem  to 
understand  and  approve  his  doctrines,  of  this  he  may  be  assured,  that 
no  hold  has  been  taken  of  their  feelings  which  alone  will  lead  to  an 
important  change  in  practice. 

StiU  less  trained  as  we  now  are,  do  parents  feel  the  force  of  any 
arguments  d^ived  from  a  regard  to  the  welfiire  of  the  generations  that 
are  to  follow  them ;  whose  very  characteristic  of  body  or  mind  is  to 
be  effected  by  themselves  and  their  conduct,  and  whose  happiness  must 
be  graduated  by  the  measure  of  attention  which  we  of  the  present  gene- 
ration pay  to  die  development  of  our  physical  frames.  As  friends  of 
our  coimtry,  we  ought  in  the  formation  of  all  our  habits  (as  well  as  in 
every  individual  action)  to  have  a  wise  and  sacred  regard  to  the  wel^e 
of  the  hundredth  generation  that  may  succeed  us  ;  and  we  are  no  more 
to  be  justified  in  doing  or  neglecting  to  do  anything  which  shoul  d  have 
a  tendency  to  injure  tiie  species,  however  remotely,  than  if  the  effects  of 
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our  conduct  were  confined  to  tlie  very  next  generation.  The  evils 
which  we  entail  on  our  offspring  by  excessive  or  improper  eating  and 
drinking,  or  by  improprieties  in  dress,  more  or  less  effect  every  succes- 
sive generation,  and  unless  corrected  continue  to  be  transmitted ;  ag- 
gravated, perhaps,  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  habits  and  causes  - 
which  begun  the  mischief,  until  our  physical  nature  shall  be  greatly 
degenerated.  And  is  not  this  doctrine  sound  ?  if  so,  is  it  not  to  a  com- 
munity of  Christians  that  the  appeal  is  strongest? 

Could  mothers  once  be  enlighted  on  the  subject,  we  hazard  nothing 
in  predicting  that  they  would  see  in  its  proper  light  the  danger  that 
exists,  and  to  which  their  own  sex  are  particularly  exposed.  And  were 
they  convinced,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  woidd  not  be  wanting 
in  that  moral  courage  which  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  meet  and 
oppose  by  example  tiiiose  customs  or  habits  which  &shion  may  have  im- 
posed upon  us;  but  which  unless  counteracted  by  an  enlightened 
Christian  influence,  must  continue  and  increase  upon  each  generation 
that  shall  succeed  us,  till  our  race  shall  have  greatly  degenerated,  if  not 
sunk  to  a  state  of  general  imbecility  or  downright  idiotcy. 

We  have  thus  given  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  human  physiology.  Examples  might  be  miilti- 
plied  almost  indefinitely  ;  we  mic^ht  speak  of  the  inefficiency  of  all  rules 
laid  down  for  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  other  senses, 
as  well  as  for  their  preservation.  To  do  all  that  is  desirable,  would  be 
to  present  a  whole  system  of  physiology,  a  result  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  essay  to  hl^sten ;  but  which^  of  course,  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose. 

Much  is  said  of  the  importance  of  exercise  in  order  to  preserve  the 
system  in  a  healthy  state,  and  of  the  evils  to  which  those  muscles  and 
organs  are  exposed,  which  are  not  brought  into  appropriate  action.  But 
what  notions  are  generally  entertained  of  muscuku:  action  ?  Does  one 
individual  in  ten  know  what  a  muscle  or  an  organ  is  ?  We  speak  of  the 
changes  of  the  human  constitution,  perhaps,  at  particular  periods  of  life, 
and  caution  parents  to  guard  against  the  dangers  to  which  the  system 
is  exposed  in  these  circumstances.  Biit  what  indefinite  ideas  do  most 
parents  obtain  on  these  points !  How. few  have  any  adequate  ideas  of 
the  intentions  of  nature  in  effecting  these  changes  !  So  far  are  they 
from  watching  over  the  young  in  this  respect,  and  giving  them  timely, 
necessary,  and  valuable  information ;  how  few  even  know  that  such  in- 
formation is  necessary !  How  many  healthy  youths  become  sickly 
adults,  burdens  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  society  for  life ;  nay,  how 
many  lives  haye  actually  been  lost  for  want  of  a  little  knowledge  of 
themselves  !  These  remarks  apply  in  some  measure  to  both  sexes ; 
how  many  are  overtasked  both  in  body  and  mind  at  a  period  when 
nature  demands  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  amoimt  of  physical  and 
mental  energy  m  completing  the  individual,  and  preparing  him  for  the 
fulfilment  of  all  those  duties  which  the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  impose  : 
the  evils  which  result  to  our  race  from  ignorance  in  these  respects,  are 
positively  incalculable.  It  is  not  denied  that  &om  some  unaccount- 
able (but  certainly  reprehensible)  cause  or  other,  few  parents  act  in 
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Goafonoity  to  the  light  which  they  abeady  possess  x>n  the  subject ;  but 
it  is  also  believed  that  a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  between 
parents  and  children  in  regard  to  their  whole  nature  and  destiny,  can 
never  exist  until  the  form^  are  made  to  perceive  its  necessity,  by  being 
supplied  with  the  appropriate  information. 

How  strange  it  is,  tibiat  a  single  parent  should  be  found  willing  to 
trust  her  child  to  mere  accident,  without  giving  her  one  word  of  infor- 
mation on  topics  on  the  right  understanding  of  which  so  much  of  health, 
of  happiness,  and  we  may  say  of  reputation,  depends.  But  if  a  single 
instance  of  the  kind  is  unaccountable,  what  shall  we  say  of  thousands  of 
such  instances  ?  Who  would  commit  a  vessel  freighted  with  money,  mer- 
chandise, or  produce,  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  and  other 
dangers  of  the  sea,  not  only  without  a  compass  or  helm,  but  destitute 
even  of  a  pilot ;  and  yet  nothing  is  inore  common  than  to  set  the  young 
adrift  on  the  world's  wide  sea  in  a  condition  no  less  lamentable.  In 
these  circumstances  can  anything  else  be  reasonably  expected  but  ship- 
wreck ?  there  is  danger  enough  when  a  good  pilot  is  procured,  and 
every  possible  precaution  taken,  but  where  everything  is  neglected,  de- 
stmction  would  seem  to  be  almost  inevitable. 

And  let  me  say,  however  startling  the  conclusion,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the'yoimg  is  almost  inevitable.  Not  an  instantane6us  destruc- 
tion, moral  or  physical,  it  is  true  ;  biit,  what  is  always  more  dreadfril,  a 
lingering  one.  There  are  very  few  individuals  to  be  found  who  do  not 
sometimes  yield  to  indulgences  or  excesses  either  at  the  solicitation  of 
their  own  appetites,  or  in  compliance  with  the  customs  which  prevail 
around  them  ;  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  diminish  their  vigour,  if  not 
to  impair  their  health  for  life. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology  would  be  the 
means  of  correcting  either  common  or  gross  errors  at  once.  But  what 
is  contended  lor  is,  that  until  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  human  frame  become  so  Common,  that  every  parent  and  teacher  can 
perceive  how  every  abuse  of  the  constitution  must  of  necessity  sooner 
or  later  bring  punishment  upon  him  who  commits  it,  or  upon  his  pos- 
terity, no  radical  or  effectual  reformation  can  be  expected.  There  must 
be  a  familiarity  on  these  subjects  between  parents  and  children,  which 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  existed  ;  and  the  child  must  be  trained  to  see  the 
sword  of  the  avenger  stretched  out  by  permission  of  his  Father  in  heaven 
against  everj'  form  of  abuse,  of  that  body  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  its  every  passion  and  appetite.  In 
our  estimation  we  have  no  other  safeguard ;  let  this  be  effectually  tried ; 
if  this  fail,  it  wiQ  then  be  early  enough  to  sit  down  in  despair. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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STATISTICAL  INQUIRIES  INTO  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

We  have  again  to  refer  to  the  lahours  of  the  Central  Society  in  their 
important  inquiries,  and  are  pleased  with  the  success  which  have  at- 
tended exertions,  made,  we  believe,  from  the  purest  motives,  and  the 
greatest  desire  of  doing  good.  It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the 
Society  to  give  less  than  a  full  accoimt  of  its  operations  in  this  parti- 
cular ;  and  the  facts  subjoined,  we  are  sure  will  appeal  strongly  to 
every  philanthropic  heart : — 

In  the  first  publication  of  the  Society,  a  considerable  space  was 
allotted  to  the  record  and  elucidation  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community,  and 
to  an  examination  of  the  reports  published  by  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Manchester,  descriptive  of  the  state  of  education  in  Manchester,  Sal- 
fold,  Bury,  and  Liverpool.  The  reasons  by  which  the  Committee  of 
the  Central  Society  of  Education  was  led  to  believe  that  the  collection 
and  publication  of  these  and  similar  details  must  powerfully  assist  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  the  great  object  of  its  endeavours,  were  then  so 
fiilly  stated,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them  here.  Since 
that  publication  appeared,  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
previous  collection  of  these  statistical  facts ;  and  as  a  great  and  growing 
conviction  is  felt  of  the  efficacy  of  such  statements  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, and  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  benevolent  for  removing  or  palliating 
the  evils  which  they  bring  to  light,  no  apology  will  be  needed  for  now 
recurring  to  the  subject. 

The  pecuniary  means  of  the  Central  Society  would  not  allow  of  the 
employment  of  any  further  portion  of  its  funds  for  carrying  forward  the 
inquiries  which  it  had  begun  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  So  much 
importance  was,  however,  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the  startling 
facts  thus  brought  to  light,  that  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  vestry-room 
of  that  parish  on  the  15th  of  February,  1837,  at  which  meeting  a  com- 
mittee of  parishioners  was  formed,  and  a  subscription  raised,  in  order  to 
extend  the  inquiry  into  other  districts  of  the  parish. 

The  inquiries  of  this  committee,  so  fer  as  any  report  of  them  has 
hitherto  been  drawn  up,  extend  to  1147  families,  comprising  3529  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  1724  are  children;  these  individuals  occupied  231 
separate  houses.  The  first  district  examined  was  a  place  called  Callmel- 
buildings,  situated  within  a  few  yards  of  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
squares  in  the  metropolis.  These  buildings,  comprising  twenty-six 
houses,  are  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Irish  Catholics.  The  houses 
contain  264  rooms  ;  210  of  which  were  occupied,  and  fifty-four  vacant, 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  The  smallest  number  of  individuals  then 
inhabiting  any  one  of  the  houses  was  twenty-two,  and  the  largest  num- 
ber was  forty-eight ;  the  average  number  to  each  house  being  thirty- 
five  persons.  One  of  the  worst  features  exhibited  in  these  inquiries,  is 
the  close  herding  together  of  individuals  of  different  sexes  and  various 
ages,  sometimes  without,  but  more  frequently  with  the  fact  of  consan- 
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gtiinity.  There  were  in  these  twenty-six  houses  seventy-seyen  fami- 
nes, and  sixty-four  single  persons  who  severally  occupied  only  a  share 
in  a  single  room ;  120  fiEunilies  and  fourteen  single  persons  occupied 
severally  one  room,  or  among  them  134  rooms ;  eleven  fiEanilies  and  one 
single  person  occupied  severally  two  rooms ;  and  one  family  occupied 
three  rooms.  The  rooms  which  were  shared  in  common  by  different 
families  were  fifty-one  in  number.  In  twenty-seven  of  these,  one  family 
was  joined  by  single  persons,  varying  in  number  from  one  to  six.  In 
each  of  eleven  rooms  there  were  two  &inilies.  In  nine  rooms  two  fa- 
milies, and  from  one  to  four  single  persons  in  addition.  In  each  of  two 
rooms  there  were  three  families.  In  one  room  were  four  ^milies  and 
one  single  person ;  and  one  other  room  was  inhabited  by  ^ve  single 
persons.  The  number  of  families  where  the  parents  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  their  children  was  160 ;  and  the  number  of  rooms  where 
youths  and  children  of  different  sexes  and  all  ages  sleep  together, 
was  137. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  serious  objections  that 
have  already  been  urged  against  this  comfortless  and  demoralising  ar- 
rangement. The  evil  is  not,  indeed,  chargeable  against  the  poor  people 
themselves,  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  put  up  with  such  accom- 
modation as  presents  itself  within  the  sphere  of  their  several  avocations, 
and  which  their  limited  means  can  command.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of 
those  cases  for  which  no  one  can  be  justly  reproached,  but  which  calls 
loudly  for  a  remedy.  This  remedy  it  may  be  difiicult  to  apply  in  such 
a  locality  as  that  in  which  Callmel-buildings  are  placed,  where  the 
ground  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  where  the  temptation  of  high  rents 
occasions  the  erection,  in  every  practicable  spot,  of  dwellings  suited  for 
the  habitation  of  the  rich.  If  the  difficulty,  surely  not  a  great  one,  can 
be  surmounted,  of  inducing  the  labouring  population  to  fix  their  abode 
at  even  a  short  distance  from  the  sphere  of  their  daily  toils,  there  is 
evidence  afforded  in  the  statements  of  the  Marylebone  Committee,  which 
should  lead  to  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  complete  remedy  ;  and  that 
not  arising  from  motives  of  benevolence  so  much,  as  from  that  more 
generally  cogent  incentive,  the  desire  of  gain.  Of  the  twenty-six 
houses  in  Callmel-buildings,  fourteen  are  rented  each  by  a  single  family, 
who  sub-let  the  greater  part  of  the  rooms ;  the  remaining  twelve  houses 
are  let  by  the  owners  in  apartments  to  the  immediate  tenants.  The 
parties  who  venture  upon  the  speculation  of  renting  a  house,  usually 
receive  from  sub-tenants  a  larger  rent  for  a  part  than  they  pay  for  the 
whole,  and  themselves  live  rent-free.  A  statement  is  given  of  the 
weekly  rent  paid  by  the  actual  occupants  of  165  rooms  ;  this  amounts 
to  201.  19s.  Sd.f  being  on  the  average  2s.  6hd.  per  week,  or  61.  12s.  2d. 
per  annum  for  each  room.  One -half  this  amount  of  rent,  paid  with  a 
fair  degree  of  punctuality,  would  afford  a  very  ample  retun^  for  capital 
employed  in  building  and  fitting  up  very  comfortable  apartments  in  airy 
situations.  A  speculation  of  this  kind  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
individual  enterprise ;  and  it  might  be  feared  that,  if  undertaken  by  a 
company,  the  management  might  not  be  so  economically  conducted. 
There,  can,  however,  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  after  making  ample 
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aUowance  on  thb  liead»  the  setorn  would  afibrd  a  high  rate  of  profit  to 
the  contributcnrB,  who  would  then  enjoy  the  grat^cation  oi  having 
brought  about  a  great  social  and  moral  improvement,  without  submitting 
to  any  sacrifice  for  its  attainment. 

The  influence  which  this  crowding  together  of  families  must  exer- 
cise over  the  feelings  and  characters  of  the  children  cannot  but  be 
greatly  pemidous.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  must  be  a  ctiffieult,  nay, 
almost  a  hopeless  task  to  implant  any  of  those  feelings  of  self-respect 
and  refinement  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  foster,  and  without  some  de* 
nee  of  whidi  man  is  indeed  but  little  in  advance  of  the  brute  creation. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  minds, — and  they  form  perhaps  a  laiger 
proportion  than  we  might  be  ready,  without  examination,  to  believe 
posrable, — ^which,  with  Uie  smallest  aid  from  moral  cultivation,  may  be 
preserved  from  contamination  amidst  all  these  malevolent  influences  : 
but  assuredly  the  proportion  is  much  greater  of  those  who  need  more 
than  precept ;  who  must  be  placed  in  circumstances  far  more  fiivoura- 
ble  than  those  here  described,  in  order  to  their  preservation  from  vicious 
courses  ;  and  concerning  whom  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  to 
instruct  the  mind,  while  the  heart  is  thus  exposed  to  contamination,  be 
not  to  afford  them  only  greater  power  for  evil.  The  scenes  of  conten- 
tion and  of  selfish  brutality  so  likely,  so  certain,  to  occur  where  the 
personal  convenience  of  each  individusd  is  sure  to  be  invaded  by  others, 
are  not  fitting  auxiliaries  to  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  instruction, 
at  a  period  of  life  when  impressions  for  good  or  for  evil  must  be  stamped 
upon  the  character.  There  are  few  things  more  to  be  desired  for  chil- 
dren than  that  they  should  imbibe  respect  for  their  parents.  Is  it  to 
think  too  highly  of  human  nature  to  bdieve  that  these  would  gladly  be 
the  objects  of  that  respect,  and  would  be  induced  to  keep  some  guard 
over  their  temper  and  conduct  in  order  to  beget  and  retain  it.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  this  self-discipline  may  not  be  too  difficult  for 
accomplishment,  but  assuredly  these  circumstances  are  not  to  be  found 
in  such  a  warren  as  Callmel-buOdings. 

Of  the  288  families  inhabiting  these  twenty-six  houses,  forty-five 
live  in  apartments  which  may  be  called  airy ;  while  the  remaining  243, 
or  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  occupy  dose  and  ill- ventilated  rooms ;  some 
of  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  visitors,  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  In  some  respects,  the  houses  are  more  comfortable  than 
those  described  in  the  former  volume,  the  drainage  being  good,  and  the 
supply  of  water  abundant ;  while  the  proportion  of  families  whose 
dwellhigs  are  provided  with  shelves  and  cupboards  is  greater  (124  out 
of  the  285). 

As  regards  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  parents,  it  was  found 
Chat  203  could  read,  and  some  among  that  number  could  write  ;  but 
that  244,  or  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  tiie  whole,  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Of  the  children,  450  in  number,  262,  including  117  imderfive 
years  of  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Only  114  of  the  whole 
number,  or  about  one-fourth,  went  to  school  at  the  time  the  inquiry 
was  made ;  357  had  been  taught  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  while 
ninety-three  were  unable  to  give  even  that  slender  evidence  of  religious 
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Education.  About  three  in  eight  of  the  fionilies  possessed  some  kind 
of  books,  chiefly  those  connected  mth  the  formulaiies  of  the  Catholic 
laith.  The  sum  paid  fi>r  schooling  appears  to  be  unusually  koge  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  parents  ;  the  average  weekly  payment  for 
each  scholar,  where  regular  payments  are  made,  being  5idf.  There  is  a 
Bcihool  in  the  court,  attended  by  about  fifty  scholars,  held  in  a  room 
twelve  feet  square,  and  eight  and  a  half  feet  high,  which  is  the  sole 
dwelling  of  the  schoolmaster,  hia  wife,  and  six  children.  The  un- 
wholesome condition  of  the  air  und»  these  circumstances  may  be  easily 
conceived.  The  mode  of  payment  to  the  teacher  of  this  sdiool  is  re- 
markable and  characteristic.  A  kind  of  club,  which  does  not  consist 
exclusively  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  meets  every-  Saturday  even- 
ing at  a  public-house  ;  when,  after  some  hours  spent  in  drinking  and 
smoking,  a  subscription  is  raised,  and  haiided  over  to  the  schoolmaster, 
who  forms  one  of  die  company,  and  who  is  expected  to  spend  a  part  of 
the  money  in  regaling  the  subscribers.  Only  forty-seven  of  the  whole 
number  of  male  children,  or  about  one  in  ten,  were  employed,  or  were 
receiving  instruction  in  any  trade  or  calling  by  means  of  which  they 
may  hereafter  gain  a  living ;  but  146  out  of  238  girls  had  been  taught 
to  waah  and  to  use  a  needle,  about  sixty  more  being  too  young  for  any 
such  employment. 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  were  next  directed  to  another  dis- 
trict, including  205  houses,  containing  859  families,  comprising  2624 
individuals,  of  whom  1274  were  children.  This  number  was  crowded 
into  735  rooms ;  in  this  respect  the  evil,  although  considerable,  is 
not  so  great  as  in  Callmel-buildings,  the  210  rooms  there  containing 
each  on  the  average  4.31  persons,  while  the  735  rooms  contained  only 
an  average  of  3.57  persons.  A  remarkable  difference  was  observable  in 
this  respect  between  English  and  Irish  femilies,  the  disposition  to  herd 
together  being  much  greater  among  the  latter  than  among  the  former. 
In.  the  205  houses  examined,  155  were  exclusively  inhabited  by  1197 
English,  being  on  the  average  7.72  individuals  to  each  house  :  twenty- 
nine  houses  contained  a  mixed  population,  the  majority  being  Irish 
families  ;  and  these  houses  contained  648  individuals,  or  22.34  on  the 
average  in  each  house.  The  remaining  twenty-one  houses  were  occupied 
by  Irish  exclusively,  and  contained  781  individuals,  the  average  num- 
ber being  37.19  to  each  house ;  in  each  of  seven  of  these  houses  the 
number  of  inmates  exceeded  forty,  and  234  rooms  were  noticed,  each 
of  which  contained  from  four  to  thirteen  individuals.  The  sizes  of  the 
rooms  varied  of  course :  the  largest  was  fifteen  feet  by  fourteen,  and 
eight  feet  high  ;  and  the  smallest  was  seven  feet  by  six,  and  seven  and 
a  half  feet  high.  It  was  in  the  smallest  rooms  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  beings  was  crowded  together. 

Among  the  adults  the  intellectual  condition  was  ascertained  of  358 
men  and  439  women,  viz. 

Males,  Females, 

Could  read  and  write  .  .  .  18^  .  112 

read  only  .  .  .  .      ,  64        .  82 

—  neither  read  nor  write  .  • .  121  ^5 

358  439 
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A  larger  proportion  was  found  to  be  instructed  among  the  English  than 
among  the  Irish.  Only  about  one  in  four  among  the  Irish  families  wa» 
in  possession  of  books  of  any  kind,  while  among  the  English  nearly  two 
out  of  three  fiimilies  were  provided  with  some  kind  of  reading.  Ajaong 
the  parents,  252  men  could  use  carpenter's  tools,  and  293  could  not ; 
and  6S9  women  could  wash  and  work  with  the  needle,  only  five  being 
imable  to  do  so :  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  small  proportion  may 
have  laboured  under  some  physical  disability.  Of  825  children  (413 
boys  and  412  girls)  old  enough  to  receive  instruction,  the  following 
particulars  were  obtained : 

Boys,  Girlt. 

At  school           ....            124  .                   92 

Not  at  school          ....      289  .                .        S20 

413                      412 

Could  read        ....            162  .                1S3 

Could  not  read                   .            .            .      251  .                .279 

413  412 

Could  write      ....             103  .                 66 

Could  not  write       .            .            .                  310  .                .        34G 

413  412 

Could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer          .           175  .               177 

Could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer         .      238  .               .        235 

413  412 

Could  use  carpenters*  tools      .  .  47 

Could  not  use  them  .  .  .      3G6 

413 

Could  wash  and  sew    ...  .                116 

Could  sew  only      ....  •               .77 

Could  neither  wash  nor  sew    .            .  .                219 

412 

Were  engaged  in,  or  being  taught,  some 

useful  trade         ....        48  .                .1 

Were  not  so  engaged  or  taught            .            365  .               411 

413                      412 

The  proportion  of  children  who  attend  schools  is  greater  among 
the  English  than  among  the  Irish  families,  being  1  in  3.5  of  English, 
and  only  1  in  4.1  of  Irish  ;  but  we  learn  from  die  inquiries  made  on 
the  subject,  that  the  proportion  of  English  children  instructed  gratui- 
tously is  fifty- three  per  cent.,  while  only  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  Irish 
children  are  so  taught, — ^a  fact  which  favourably  exemplifies  the  greater 
desire  of  Irish  parents  to  secure  for  their  children  the  benefits  of  in- 
struction. This  desire  is  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  weekly  rates  paid  for  the  schooling  of  their  children 
by  English  and  Irish  parents  respectively  ;  which  plainly  shows  that 
the  latter  are  more  really  solicitous  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
their  children,  and  that  ihey  are  disposed  to  make  greater  sacrifices  f(»r 
its  attainment. 

Weekly  rate  for  each  Number  of  parents  by  whom  paid, 

scholar.  English.  Irish. 

Id.  .  .  .  2  .  .  .  — 

2  .  .  .       31      .  .  .  .      — 

3  .  .  •  13  .  .  .  — 

4  .  .  .       11      .  .  .  .12 
6  .             .             .            .               3             ...  17 
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Weekly  rate  for  each 
scholar. 

8  .            .            . 

9  . 

10        .             .             . 
1  shilling 

Number  of  parents  by  whom  paid. 
English.                                      Irish. 
2      .             .             .             .1 
2            .             .             .              1 

215 


Average    •    3d.  .  .  5|d. 

The  returns  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  society  from  several 
mral  parishes  in  Essex  and  Herefordshire  exhibit  in  some  respects  less 
unpleasing  results  than  those  detailed  above  as  existing  in  the  metro- 
politan parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  In  the  important  circumstance  of 
their  dwellings,  the  superiority  of  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts  is 
especially  apparent.  The  countryman  has  likewise,  more  frequently 
been  instructed  in  some  occupation  besides  that  to  which  his  energies 
must  be  chiefly  applied ;  and  is,  therefore,  in  better  circumstances  for 
providing  by  his  own  efforts  some  personal  and  family  comforts  for 
which  the  labourer  in  towns  must  pay  others,  or  which  he  must  forego. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  concentrating  the  talents  and  energies 
of  a  man  upon  a  single  occupation,  he  will  become  more  expert  in  its 
performance ;  and  that  the  community  at  large,  including  of  course  the 
artisan  himself,  will  be  benefitted  thereby  :  but  in  the  first  place,  the 
labourers,  concerning  whom  the  metropolitan  statistics  have  been  col- 
lected, do  not  fall  within  the  description  here  given ;  and  further,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that,  because  the  wealth  of  the  community  is  increased 
by  a  particular  system,  the  happiness  of  those  persons  must  be  increased 
who  are  the  actual  instruments  or  workers-out  of  that  system.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  convince  any  intelligent  observer, 
that  the  man  who,  when  the  chief  occupation  of  the  day  has  been  gone 
through,  has  still  an  hour  to  devote  towards  the  cultivation  of  his  gar- 
den, or  the  fitting  up  of  conveniences  within  his  cottage,  has  a  better 
chance  for  cheerfulness  in  his  family,  and  satisfaction  within  himself, 
than  the  skilled  artizan,  whose  monotonous  daily  task  must  be  followed 
until  his  frame  is  too  fax  exhausted  to  allow  of  frirther  occupation,  or 
who,  if  an  hour  of  energy  be  left  to  him,  has  not  the  skill,  or  wants  the 
opportunity  for  converting  it  to  the  comfort  of  his  &mily.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  as  the  mechanical  inventions  and  improve- 
ments, to  which  this  country  owes  so  much  of  its  present  proud  position, 
have  Iheir  chief  merit  in  the  performance  by  mechanical  or  automatic 
agency  of  many  laborious  processes,  which  could  previously  be  per- 
formed only  by  direct  human  toil,  that  so  would  this  toil  have  been 
abridged  to  the  sentient  labourer,  and  transferred  to  the  unconscious 
energies  of  fire  and  water  and  iron.  Such  an  expectation  was  natural ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  effect  by  which  those  inventions  have 
hitherto  been  accompanied,  such  a  hope  is  far  from  being  unreasonable 
for  the  future.  Hitherto,  each  improvement  that  has  enabled  the  manu- 
facturer to  dispense  with  a  part  of  his  workmen  for  the  performance  of 
some  particular  process,  has  been  productive  of  so  much  extension  in 
the  demand  for  his  products,  that  he  has  been  encouraged  to  employ 
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a  still  greater  number  in  other  branches  of  the  work,  and  to  require 
from  them  an  equal  amount  of  labour.  Must  this  be  so  always? 
Great  as  are  the  sidvances  made  in  the  adaptation  of  machinery,  even 
we  of  the  present  generation  may  live  to  consider  them  as  trifling  when 
compared  with  fixture  inventions,  one  effect  of  which  may  be  to  relieve 
the  workman  from  a  part  of  his  toil  instead  of  merely  oausmg  its  trans- 
fer to  some  other  process  ;  and  when  We  may  have  arrived  at  this  de- 
sirable stage,  will  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  enfranchised  labourer 
that  he  should  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  be  superior  to  the 
machine  frt^m  whicl^  his  relief  is  derived,  and  be  enabled  to  apply  his 
mental  and  bodily  capabilities  to  n^ore  than  one  useft^  effort.  It  would 
be  absurd  in  the  present  day  to  argue  against  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  division  of  labour  ;  these  have  been  so  often  and  so  fiilly  explained 
and  enforced  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  call  them  in  question. 
But  the  benefits  thus  derived  may  be  as  important  in  an  economical 
sense  as  the  greatest  advocate  for  that  division  can  imagine  ;  and  yet 
they  may  be  accompanied  by  conditions  which  limit  their  advantages  to 
individuals,  and  in  this  manner  they  but  partake  of  the  character  of  all 
that  is  merely  human.  The  limiting  condition  in  this  case  is  the  con- 
tracting influence  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  class  of  work- 
men. The  man  who,  by  concentrating  the  powers  of  h|s  mind  upon 
one  process  has  arrived  at  the  last  d^ree  of  perfection  in  its  perform- 
ance, may  be,  and  very  prol^bly  will  be,  of  little  account  In  t^e  world 
as  regards  all  other  subjects  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  among  the  very  highest 
benefits  that  mechanicid  inventions  are  calculated  to  bestow  on  society 
that  they  perform  their  work  with  yet  greater  precision  than  the  most 
skilful  artisan,  and  thus  leave  him  at  liberty  to  undertake  some  other 
processes  which  mere  matter  cannot  perform,  and  which  call  for  intel- 
lectual agency. 

In  the  course  of  its  statistical  inquiries  into  the  influence  of  Edu- 
cation upon  moral  conduct,  the  committee  has  obtained  some  annual 
reports  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  chaplain  of  the  house  of  correction 
at  Preston,  to  ^e  visiting  justices  at  quarter  sessions.  From  these  re- 
ports, which  are  highly  creditable  to  their  author,  both  as  a  statist,  and 
as  a  Christian  minister,  the  following  particulars  have  been  derived. 

The  statements  given  by  Mr.  Clay  in  different  years  are  not  iden- 
tical in  form,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  the  results  of 
the  two  years,  1834-35  and  1835-36,  separately  from  the  results  of 
1836-37. 

In  the  former  period  the  information  is  confined  to  chaiges  of 
felony,  while  the  returns  of  1 836-37  embrace  the  committals  of  all 
classes  of  offenders. 

Of  349  men  charged  with  felony  in  the  two  years,  150,  or  forty* 
three  per  cent.,  were  altogether  unable  to  read ;  and  eighty^two,  or 
twenty-three  per  cent.,  were  barely  able  to  read :  so  that  two-thirds,  or 
sixty-six  per  cent,  might  be  considered  wholly  uneducated.  Of  the 
349,  only  twenty-five  could  write  their  names,  seventeen  could  write  a 
little,  fourteen  could  write  tolerably  well,  and  only  ten  could  write  well. 
Of  seventy-eight  women,  thirty-three,  or  forty- two  per  cent.,  were  un-* 
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able  to  read ;  twenty-eight,  or  thirty-six  per  cent.,  could  barely  read ; 
twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  could  read  the  Testament ;  and  only  five,  or 
six  and  a  half  per  cent,  could  read  well :  four  could  write  their  names, 
two  others  could  write  a  little,  and  two  only  could  write  well.  As  re- 
gards religious  instruction,  Mr.  Clay  states  that,  out  of  198  individuals 
whom  he  examined  in  1836,  there  were  only  eight  who  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  religion  which  they  professed  :  145  males 
and  thirty-three  females  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  "  but  eighty- 
five  of  the  former  and  eleven  of  the  latter,  together  with  nineteen  males 
and  one  female  who  could  not  repeat  that  prayer,  appeared  to  be  totally 
destitute  of  all  religious  knowledge  beyond  a  certain  vague  impression 
that  there  is  a  state  of  retribution  hereafter." 

The  report  for  1836-37  comprehends  the  eases  of  935  individuals 
charged  with  all  descriptions  of  offences :  it  contains  the  following 
curious  and  interesting  table,  exhibiting  the  proximate  causes  of  ofience, 
in  connexion  with  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  offenders. 


Degree  of  Education. 

Causes  of  offence. 

be 

.s 

h 

1 

11 

1 
1 

i 

i 

1 

.4 
1 

-2 

i 

H 

« 

s 

r 

^ 

s 

^ 

1 

1 
i 

^ 

o 

460 

Unable  to  read 

125 

176 

50 

10 

44 

6 

31 

18 

llarely  capable  of  1 
reading   j 

68 

61 

22 

10 

30 

1 

18 

2 

212 

Can  read  the  Testa-  > 
ment    J 

60 

64 

7 

3 

12 

■  ■ 

1 

6 

3 

136 

Can  read  fluently  .... 

7 

12 

I 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

28 

Can  read  well  and) 
write  a  little  . . . .  j 

33 

26 

7 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

81 

Can  read  and  write  ) 
well j 

Total   

6 
289 

8 

— 

2 
31 

2 

— 

— 

— 

18 

337 

87 

98 

10 

57 

26 

935 
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It  is  only  those  offenders  who  are  described  in  the  last  three  lines 
of  this  table,  that  can  be  considered  as  having  received  aay  degree  of 
instmction  to  which,  by  the  most  liberal  construction,  the  term  **  Edu- 
cation "  can  be  applied ;  and  these  form  not  quite  one-seventh  part  of 
the  whole  number.  The  degree  of  religious  knowledge  exhibited  by 
these  prisoners,  is  of  a  yet  more  melancholy  complexion. 

466  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  simplest  religious  truths. 

821  were  capable  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  greater  part  could  not  attach  to  it  any  precise 
meaning. 

36  were  occasional  readers  of  the  Bible. 

14  were  frequent  readers  of  the  Bible. 

12  only  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  religion. 

In  his  last  report,  Mr.  Clay  states  a  circumstance  which  unequi- 
vocally demonstrates  the  insufficiency  in  the  mode  of  instruction  too 
generally  followed  in  schools  to  which  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  have  access.  "  Often,"  he  says,  "  when  I  have  inquired  of  a 
young  culprit  as  to  his  ability  to  read,  the  reply  has  been,  "  /  could 
once.**  In  remarking  upon  tiie  frequent  misapplication  of  the  term 
Education,  Mr.  Clay  justly  observes :  "  When  occupied  in  the  inquiries 
relating  to  the  degree  of  instruction  which  the  prisoners  had  received,  I 
became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  error  which  would  confound  the 
bare  capability  to  read  and  write,  with  what  in  its  most  limited  sense 
can  be  termed  Education.  It  is  certainly  mistaking  the  means  for  the 
end  to  suppose  that  a  man  is  educated,  when,  by  having  been  taught  to 
use  books,  he  is  only  put  into  a  capacity  for  attaining  Education  :  that 
is  for  cultivating  his  imderstanding,  and  learning  to  regulate  his  prin- 
ciples." 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  chaplains  of  our  gaols  in 
general  would  imitate  the  example  thus  ably  set  them  by  Mr.  Clay, 
and  publish  an  analytical  statement  of  the  characters  and  attainments 
of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  brought  under  their  spiritual  care. 
They  alone,  of  all  the  officers  that  have  the  opportunity  for  constant 
observation  upon  these  subjects,  are  qualified  to  fulfil  that  task  with 
advantage ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that,  in  order  to  combat 
successfully  against  the  moral  evils  of  society,  it  must  be  of  advantage 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  offenders,  and  the 
motives  by  which  they  have  been  incited  to  criminal  courses. 
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[The  following  plan,  which  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  resultB,  is  given 
as  a  part  of  education  afforded  in  a  family  consisting  of  four  little  boys,  and 
speaks  so  emphatically  for  itself,  that  comment  is  useless.] 

The  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  family,  had  for  its  object  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  faculties,  not  only  theoretically  but  practically.  The 
educator  had  in  view  the  trainingof  his  children  to  acts  of  usefulness,  and 
to  make  them  responsible  agents  in  the  education  of  themselves,  only 
using  his  own  powers  of  mind  as  a  teacher  when  they  seemed  to  require 
his  aid ;  making  them,  in  short,  the  principal  instead  of  the  secondary 
agents  of  their  own  education ;  the  active,  instead  of  the  passive  instru- 
ments of  the  great  object  in  view — "  self  formation."  How  I  spend  my 
days,  is  to  these  pupils  an  inquiry  of  no  common  interest ;  the  things 
that  I  have  learned,  the  observations  I  have  made,  and  the  good  that  I 
have  done,  have  been  foremost  in  the  minds  of  each  child.  The  house 
in  which  this  kind  of  instruction  was  carried  on,  is  delightMly  adapted 
for  the  purpose  I  had  in  view.  It  was  not  only  airy  and  commodious, 
but  had  a  large  garden,  lawn,  ajad  play-ground  attached.  The  garden  was 
well  stocked  with  vegetables  of  every  description,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  but 
more  especially  with  flowers ;  in  the  cultivation  of  which,  all  our  family 
took  unusual  delight,  not  as  a  mature  market  gardener's  or  professed 
florist's,  but  as  those  who  look  on  the  works  of  creation  as  continually 
manifesting  love  and  wisdom  from  the  adorable  Creator,  and  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  important  and  beautiful  changes  which  are  continually 
going  on  around  us  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  My  no- 
tion was,  that  the  whole  process  of  instruction  might  be  made  one  of 
delight  to  my  little  ones,  and  that  the  application  necessary  to  secure 
mental  and  physical  power,  might,  from  its  great  end  being  steadily  kept 
in  view,  namely,  that  of  the  Being's  advancement,  be  rendered  anything 
but  disagreeable.  It  has  been  held,  that  there  is  an  inherent  propensity 
to  idleness  in  the  whole  race  of  school  boys,  from  the  time  of  Plato  up- 
wards and  downwards  ;  but  view  some  of  the  most  stultified  dullards 
under  the  excitement  of  something  that  is  pleasing  to  them,  and  observe 
the  transformation  of  the  veriest  lout  into  a  thing  of  vivacity  and  ardour. 
So  £u:  from  the  mind  itself  being  fond  of  inactivity,  its  very  constitution 
shows  the  direct  contrary,  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  could  this  inherent 
activity  be  directed  to  its  legitimate  and  proper  object,  the  result  would 
be  a  rapid  and  uniform  development.  In  the  plan  that  I  pursued,  I 
found  that  although  my  pupils  did  not  in  the  common  use  of  the  term 
learn  so  much,  that  they  acquired  a  great  deal  more,  they  laboured  cer- 
tainly harder  than  most  school  children,  because  they  were  employed 
from  morning  till  night ;   but  they  never  felt  it  a  labour.     I  had  no 
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trouble  to  get  them  to  their  work,  because  all  that  they  did  had  an  end 
in  view,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  was  gratifying  to  them. 
For  example,  I  wished  them  to  learn  geography,  but  instead  of  setting 
them  to  learn  a  quantity  of  names  by  heart,  such  as  the  chief  cities,  the 
divisions  of  the  European  states,  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places, 
I  set  them  at  once  to  the  construction  of  maps,  exercising  the  hand, 
and  the  eye,  and  the  mind  along  with  it.  Then  they  not  only  drew 
maps  from  maps,  but  made  a  plan  of  the  house  and  garden,  and  of  other 
localities  in  a  progressive  form,  and  by  these  means  they  had  no  need  to 
learn  definitions,  for  they  continually  found  the  use  of  terms  necessary 
in  their  work,  and  thus  became  masters  of  them.  As  a  leading  prin- 
ciple, I  taught  the  child  to  consider,  that  whatever  came  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  his  five  senses  was  in  some  way  or  other  of  importance  to 
him.  He  was  led  to  consider  them  as  a  part  of  the  great  imi verse,  and 
every  thing  that  was,  had  its  near  or  remote  relation  to  him.  Thus, 
while  within  the  house,  his  information  was  derived  from  books,  as 
means  by  which  the  mind  could  hold  communion  with  things  not  seen, 
and  build  itself  up  mentally.  At  the  same  time  he  was  taught,  that 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  outward  creation  were  to  be  studied  and 
consulted,  and  thoroughly  known.  The  child  was  thus  led  to  observe 
phenomena,  which  being  observed,  to  search  for  the  reason  of  them,  and 
how  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  itself.  To  show  the  effect  of  this  kind 
of  teaching,  I  may  only  remark,  that  one  of  the  most  favourite  books 
with  my  pupils  was  a  family  garden  and  receipt  book,  and  numerous 
indeed,  were  the  remedies  that  each  little  head  had  for  the  mishaps 
common  to  childhood,  such  as  a  bum  or  a  scald,  a  cut  or  a  bruise,  a 
wart  or  a  pimple.  They  were,  in  fact,  little  practical  men,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  imbibed  a  deep  love  and  veneration  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  a  heartfelt  and  glowing  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all. 
My  notion  is,  that  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  and  the  deepest  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  may  exist  with  a  due  and  proper 
attention  to  all  the  necessaries  of  domestic  life,  a  notion  well  acknow- 
ledged by  the  greatest  of  all  living  poets — Wordsworth,  when  he  sent  a 
very  refined  and  elegant  young  friend  a  pair  of  scales  as  a  "  bridal 
present."  But  to  be  brief  with  the  theoretical  part  of  my  practical 
views,  I  may  at  once  state  the  subjects  I  taught  my  children,  and  how 
I  got  through  them. 

The  subjects  I  deemed  of  importance  that  children  fix)m  seven  to  ten 
years  of  age  should  know  something  about,  were  history,  geography, 
natural  history,  natural  philosophy ;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
■of  course,  being  a  staple  commodity  in  the  process. 

With  regard  to  teaching  history,  I  did  not  get  Pinno^k's  or  any  other 
catechisms,  and  require  my  pupils  to  learn  all  the  answers,  while  I 
looked  over  the  questions,  because  I  knew  well  enough,  that  such  a 
practice  would  be  cultivating  the  verbal  memory,  a  thing  I  deemed  of 
very  little  importance.  But  I  proposed  a  set  of  questions  on  history, 
which  I  requested  should  be  answered  in  writing,  or  verbally,  or  in 
botii  ways,  lliese  questions  were  hung  up  in  my  study  every  morning, 
and  on  the  following  morning  I  expected  that  the  exercises  should  be 
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'Written.     How  did  my  children  get  at  the  answers,  might  he  inquired ; 
I  will  tell  you  : — I  threw  open  my  hook-case  to  them,  in  which  I  had 
several  histories  of  England,  large  and  small,  and  instead  of  giving  them 
the  information  ready  cut  and  dried,  they  found  it  necessary  to  work  it 
out  for  themselves ;  and  truly  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  four  or 
five  children  hetween  the  ages  I  mentioned,  consulting  first  one  volume 
and  then  another,  collating  and  comparing  and  forming  their  estimate  of 
an  event  or  a  character,  from  the  testimony  ftimished  by  the  historian. 
To  he  sure,  this  process  took  rather  more  time  than  the  question-and- 
answer  system,  in  which  you  may  get  the  quintessence  of  events  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  years  in  a  day  or  two.     I  think  my  pupils  were 
nearly  six  months  before  they  had  got  through  the  history  of  England. 
They  could  not  give  me  the  characters  of  the  monarchs,  by  saying  such 
a  one  was  bold,  cruel,  vindictive,  felse,  courageous,  mercenary,  obstinate, 
and  so  forth,  adding  a  long  list  of  virtues  and  vices,  which  being  once  tho- 
roughly mastered,  applied  to  one  character  as  well  as  another.    In  look- 
ing over  this  mode  of  history,  I  found  that  nearly  aU  the  terms  men- 
tioned above,  might  be  applied  to  nearly  all  our  kings  previous  to  the 
revolution  ;  and  if  I  had  wished  to  have  selected  a  number  of  the  most 
atrocious  monsters  that  ever  lived  jfrom  gone-by  generations,  I  could 
not  have  selected  a  more  complete  set  than  that  furnished  by  the  English 
annals,  according  to  the  Catechisms  of  Pinnock  and  Irving,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Catechism-mongers.     My  pupils,  much  to  their  taste  and  credit, 
made  the  kings  much  better  characters ;  they  at  least  looked  with  a 
single  eye  upon  regal  acts  and  political  changes,  and  really  drew  up  in 
their  rude  style,  estimates  of  character,  such  as  convinced  me  that  my 
plan  was  the  right  one,  besides  which,  I  found  that  the  great  fects  of 
history  were  much  better  remembered,  from  the  mind  being  interested 
in   all  the   circumstances   of  those   facts.      History  is  with  but  few 
exceptions  one  mass  of  battle  and  murder,  strife,  massacre,  tyranny, 
and  slaughter,  intermixed  with  the  violations  of  treaties,  the  break- 
ing of  oaths,  the  villany  of  court  counsellors,  of  oppression,  and  re- 
sistance under  oppression,  and  the  martyrdoms  of  the  good.     Gentle- 
ness of  nature  is  branded  with  the  name  of  weakness,  and  benevolence 
of  character  takes  the  name  of  imbecility.     History,  although  not  pro- 
perly written,  may  be  properly  taught ;  my  questions  led  to  this  end, 
and  my  continual  short  lessons  and  conversations  on  the  subject,  led  my 
pupils  to  understand  what  was  the  true  and  legitimate  olgect  of  their 
studies,  and  what  were  the  events  to  be  detailed,  and  what  was  the 
right  or  wrong  in  the  motive  or  in  the  issue.  How  often  was  I  questioned 
at  our  meals  or  in  our  tasks,  or  in  the  labour  of  the  gardens.  Was  it 
right  for  this  or  that  king  to  do  so  and  so  ?     How  often  did  the  reason- 
ing faculty  inquire  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  this  or  that  particular 
act ;  and  how  often  was  I  delighted  to  find  that  events  and  actions 
fbund  their  true  value  in  the  minds  of  my  pupils. 

With  regard  to  my  treatment  of  the  other  objects  of  study,  geography 
was  taught  with  history ;  and  I  did  not  content  myself  with  merely 
teaching  the  names  of  towns  and  the  latitude  of  places,  as  I  before 
stated,  but  rather  identified  the  places  in  the  minds  of  my  children  with 
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the  association  of  some  high  moral  act  performed  in  its  locality ;  or 
some  of  those  heroic  deeds  "  which  shine  like  heacons  in  the  blue 
abyss,"  and  serve  as  guides  to  the  wandering  spirit.  Then  the  natural 
history  of  the  country  and  its  physical  state  and  advantages,  were  given 
by  a  continual  construction  of  maps ;  but  what  was  of  more  importance, 
by  the  construction  of  clay  bass  relievo  models  on  a  large  scale,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  delight  with  which  my  pupils  entered  into  this 
work.  I  laid  out  under  a  temporary  shed  a  large  plane  of  thirty-five 
square  feet,  and  on  this  the  whole  of  the  world  was  moulded,  and  vari- 
ous were  the  authorities  necessary  to  be  consulted  in  this  great  work. 
It  took  us  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  when  finished  was  admired  by 
every  one  who  came  to  see  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  had  it  been 
put  up  in  a  London  exhibition,  and  well  puffed,  that  it  would  have 
been  as  popular  as  many  other  exhibitions  not  a  tenth  part  so  interesting. 

I  said  that  natural  history  was  a  part  of  my  course  of  studies.  It 
was  ;  and  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  letting  my  pupils  read  either  les- 
sons from  Goldsmith  or  Bingley,  or  the  heaps  of  trash  and  rubbish  con- 
cocted under  the  various  names  of  Books  of  Animals.  I  had  in  my 
library  some  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  and  I  required  my  pupils 
daily  to  give  me  in  writing,  not  merely  the  locality  or  the  habits  of  an 
animal,  but  its  comparative  anatomy  and  its  situation  in  the  intellectual 
and  physical  scale.  Then  I  initiated  my  pupils  in  the  art  of  preparing 
and  preserving  specimens  ;  and  in.  the  cleaning  and  arranging  of  the 
bones,  so  as  to  obtain  specimens  of  that  part  of  their  structure.  A 
museum  was  formed,  which  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  specimens 
easily  obtained  in  this  country,  both  of  our  common  and  domesticated 
animals.  I  found  that  proceeding  in  this  manner,  every  step  of  pro- 
gress had  interest  in  it ;  and  that  I  never  found  my  pupils  weary  with 
tiieir  work.  They  rarely  complained  of  headache  from  fagging  from 
books ;  but  were  only  sorry  when  the  daylight  drew  in,  and  the  even- 
ing closed,  to  put  an  end  to  their  interesting  pursuits. 

The  vegetable  portion  of  natural  history  I  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  botanical  rambles,  afforded  us  the 
excitement  for  all  the  information  required  in  a  common  way,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  acted  as  an  every-day  medicine  both  to  mind  and 
body,  developing  the  physical,  and  with  it  the  mental  powers. 

Natural  philosophy  was  generally  our  evening  amusement.  I  did 
not  so  much  lecture  to  the  children,  as  I  taught  them  to  lecture  to  me, 
and  to  handle  the  philosophical  apparatus  with  dexterity.  Instead  of 
teaching  a  child  to  mumble  over  his  definitions  of  matter  and  motion, 
and  of  the  sciences,  I  gave  him  a  skeleton  lecture,  and  a  set  of  books  to 
consult,  and  told  him  he  must  lecture  to  us  on  such  and  such  a  part  of 
the  science.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  at  first,  but  by  requiring  only  a 
littie  at  a  time,  and  that  the  easiest  portions  of  the  subject,  my  pupils 
soon  got  confidence,  and  could  give  short  lectures  on  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  perform  most  of  the  experiments  of  the  travelling  lecturer. 

I  did  not  say  that  I  taught  Latin,  but  this  I  soon  found  an  essential 
acquirement  in  most  of  the  scientific  subjects  taught ;  and  I  can  only  say 
now,  that  I  applied  it  in  the  classification  of  natural  history,  and,  what 
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was  better,  commenced  with  it  the  pharmacopoeia,  before  I  went  very 
much  into  the  grammar,  wishing  to  let  my  pupUs  understand  that  every- 
thing had  its  practical  bearing  before  I  enforced  a  too  great  application 
to  it.  After  this,  I  gradually  led  them  to  the  rich  mines  of  classical 
literature,  and  connected  it  with  the  researches  of  ancient  history, 
making  it  a  grand  rule  to  let  nothing  that  I  taught  stand  by  itself,  but 
to  let  it  have  a  relation  to  some  other  important  matter  of  study. 

The  reader  may  ask,  whether  I  did  not  teach  my  pupils  to  value 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  ?  I  can  only  say,  that  I  taught  them,  or 
rather  they  taught  themselves,  to  value  it,  for  the  power  and  scope  it  gave 
to  the  mind,  for  the  felicity  it  imparted  by  its  continually  presenting 
what  was  beautiful  or  new  to  the  imagination,  and  for  the  religious 
frame  of  mind  which  it  was  calculated  to  inspire,  by  everything  being 
referred  to  the  great  and  good  and  wise  Being,  who  is  ever  present,  ever 
felt. 

I  will  not  give  at  the  present  time  any  sketch  of  my  religious  and 
moral  training,  as  that  must  form  a  communication  by  itself;  but  I  will 
give  a  copy  of  a  journal  which  each  of  my  pupils  kept.  And  I  do  not 
know  of  any  plan  that  I  had  so  useful  to  me  and  them  in  every  point  of 
view,  than  this  journal.  It  led  them  to  incessant  observation  and  re- 
flection, and  preserved  the  records  of  their  happiest  days.  There  was 
scarcely  a  moment  but  something  or  other  presented  itself  worthy  of  re- 
cord, but  something  new  was  brought  before  the  senses  ;  and,  as  to  the 
moral  effects  of  it,  I  think  its  very  constitution  will  abundantly  testify 
to  that  effect.  I  give  a  transcript  of  a  week  from  the  journal  of  one  of 
my  pupils,  confidently  recommending  its  adoption  by  all  masters  of 
seminaries,  where  the  pupils  are  not  educated  as  hob-nails  are  sold — by 
the  hundred. 
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VITTORINO  DA  FELTRE, 

THE    ITALIAN    EDUCATOR    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  like  other  sciences  and  arts,  Education  has  its  cy- 
cles  and  revolutions-  -its  reformers  and  regenerators — its  periods  of  decline  and 
revival.  New  views,  have  usually  for  a  long  period,  only  a  partial  and  local 
influence,  and  often  fall  back  into  forgetfulness.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
embodied  by  some  of  those  extraordinary  instruments  which  Providence  raises 
up  for  this  purpose,  and,  it  should  be  added,  when  the  world  has  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  by  a  succession  of  local  reforms,  or  by  the  crying  na- 
ture of  abuses,  that  they  produce  results  of  a  general  and  permanent  nature. 
The  biography  of  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  an  Italian  Educator  of  the  fifteenth 
century — a  master  spirit,  whose  influence  seemed  to  have  been  limited  to  his 
own  immediate  sphere,  although  its  spreading  circles  may  have  been  felt  in 
the  countries  upon  which  the  light  of  the  Reformation  soon  after  dawned,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  have  extended  even  to  our  own  times,  is  deeply  interesting  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  Education  ;  and  presents  a  noble  example  to  tliose 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  same  sacred  employment. 

This  remarkable  man  was  born  in  an  obscure  Venetian  village,  in  1378. 
His  parents  were  so  poor,  that  they  could  only  furnish  him  an  ignorant  and 
ill-educated  teacher.  The  intelligent  pupil  soon  perceived  the  deficiency  of 
his  instructor,  and  hastened  to  Padua,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 
some  of  the  first  masters  of  the  age.  He  was  compelled  to  pass  much  of  his 
time  in  giving  instruction,  in  order  to  gain  his  own  subsistence,  but  still  made 
so  great  proficiency,  that  he  received  Sie  degree  of  Doctor,  an  honour  seldom 
conferred  at  that  period.  He  would  never  consent,  however,  to  wear  the  ring 
and  other  insignia  which  were  then  worn  by  those  who  received  this  distinc- 
tion. Not  satisfied  with  the  course  of  studies  generally  pursued,  he  resolved 
1to  become  acquainted  with  the  mathematics,  then  so  much  neglected  in  Italy, 
that  even  in  the  learned  city  of  Padua  there  was  but  a  single  instructor  in  this 
science,  Pelacane,  who,  unhappily,  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  avarice 
than  his  knowledge.  His  instructions  in  the  University  were  confined  to  phi- 
losophy, and  whoever  wished  to  acquire  the  mathematics  was  compelled  tp 
pay  a  considerable  sum  for  private  lessons.  He  demanded  from  Vittorino,  a 
compensation  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  pay,  and  the  zealous  pupil  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  his  object,  entered  the  service  of  Pelacane,  and  perse- 
vered in  performing  the  most  menial  offices  for  six  months,  with  unwearied 
faithfulness,  in  order  to  gain  his  favour  ;  but  without  making  the  least  im- 
pression upon  the  selfish  pedant.  Unmoved  in  his  resolution,  Vittorino  then 
procured  Euclid,  and  by  his  own  unassisted  eflbrts,  made  himself  master  of 
the  first  ten  books  in  six  months ;  a  thing  unheard  of  in  those  days.  He  con- 
nected with  this  the  study  of  oiher  mathematical  works,  and  was  soon  pre- 
pared to  give  instructions  himself  in  this  science.  Such  were  the  difficulties 
which  in  that  period  obstructed  the  path  of  knowledge,  while  they  doubtiess 
gave  additional  vigour  to  those  who  were  able  to  surmount  them.  Vittorino 
observed,  ''  I  have  much  to  thank  Pelacane,  that  he  chose  to  make  me  a 
mathematician  for  nothing.*'  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  Pelacane 
«oon  lost  all  his  pupils,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  University. 

Vittorino  continued  to  pursue  eagerly  every  branch  of  knowledge,  except 
Astrology,  which  he  seems  to  have  disregardea,  in  spite  of  the  superstition  of 
the  age ;  and  at  the  age  of  forty  commenced  the  study  of  Greek,  with  one  of 
his  countrymen,  at  Venice,  who  had  just  retured  from  his  travels.     He  after- 
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wards  returned  to  Padua,  where  he  was  received  with  the  highest  honours, 
hoth  by  the  students  and  inhabitants,  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  pu- 
pils, and  gave  instruction  to  many  "gratuitously.  By  me  invitation  of  the 
students  he  took  charge  of  the  gymnasium,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced 
more  fully  his  peculiar  career  as  an  Educator  in  1422,  by  establishing  a  school 
in  his  own  house. 

In  this  private  institution  he  made  no  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  except  that  the  former  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  which  was 
employed  for  the  support  of  the  latter ;  for  himself,  he  did  not  reserve  the 
smallest  compensation.  ''  It  is  gain  enough  for  me,"  said  he,  *'  if  my  pupib 
learn  from  me  to  live  well  and  to  speak  well." 

The  number  of  pupils  was  limited,  and  neither  entreaties  nor  tempting 
offers  could  induce  him  to  increase  it.  All  applicants  underwent  a  rigid  ex- 
amination, and  the  corrupt,  and  those  who  were  destitute  of  talents,  were  re- 
jected without  hesitation ;  if  he  subsequently  found  that  a  ^upil  had  no  capa- 
city for  higher  studies,  he  sent  him  back  to  his  parents,  with  the  advice  tiiat 
they  should  prepare  him  for  the  employment  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  best 
fitted.  Happy  would  it  be  for  many  a  child,  and  many  a  parent,  if  modem 
Educators  would  adopt  the  same  bold  and  decided  course.  It  would  save 
society  from  many  a  useless  incumbrance  in  the  learned  professions,  who 
might  become  a  valuable  citizen  in  other  occupations,  and  spare  much  morti- 
fication and  disappointment  to  those  who  are  immediately  interested  in  the 
success  of  a  youth. 

Yittorino  was  naturally  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  inclined  to  violence  of 
passion.  In  order  to  become  master  of  himself,  he  practised  the  utmost  tem- 
perance, avoided  every  species  of  stimulating  food,  and  inflicted  upon  himself 
many  of  those  unnecessary  hardships  which  in  that  age  were  deemed  subser- 
vient to  a  life  of  virtue  and  piety.  If  he  found  himself  inclined  to  anger,  he 
still  retained  sufficient  self-command  to  refrain  from  speaking  or  acting  until 
he  became  tranquil.  He  was  not  however  satisfied  with  relying  upon  his  own 
strength,  but  resorted  to  religion  and  to  its  great  Author,  as  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  the  complete  victory  over  his  evil  dispositions,  and  employed 
himself  in  doing  good  in  every  way  in  his  power,  to  the  sick,  the  unfortunate, 
and  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  to  the  ignorant.  Instead  of  accumulating  wealth 
from  the  fees  paid  by  his  numerous  pupils,  he  distributed  it  to  those  who  were 
needy.  At  one  time  he  had  seventy  pupils,  to  whom  he  gave  not  only  gratui- 
tous instruction ;  but  food,  clothing,  and  the  costly  manuscript  copies  of  books^ 
then  the  only  ones  to  be  procured  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  He  often 
assisted  their  parents,  in  order  that  they  might  pursue  their  studies  fjee  from 
all  anxieties.  When  a  pupil  had  finished  his  studies,  he  usually  gave  him  a 
valuable  book.  A  manuscript  of  Xenophon,  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence,  still  bears  the  inscription  in  his  handwriting  addressing  it  as  a  pre- 
sent to  one  of  his  pupils,  as  a  mark  of  his  affection. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  students  of  the  gymnasium  at  Padua 
from  their  vicious  courses,  for  want  of  sufficient  authority,  he  withdrew  to 
Venice,  and  established  there  a  second  private  institution  for  Education ;  but 
Providence  had  prepared  for  him  a  more  important  sphere  of  action.  Mantua 
was,  at  that  time,  under  the  government  of  the  Marquis  Francisco  Gonzaga, 
distinguished  for  his  heroism,  his  mildness,  his  generosity,  and  his  love  of 
splendour.  His  wife,  who  was  no  less  remarkable  for  her  piety  and  literary 
accomplishments,  than  for  her  beauty,  bore  him  a  numerous  family ;  and 
both  parents  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  worthy  Educator  for  their  children. 
Gonzaga  at  length  heard  of  Vittorino,  and  commissioned  a  Venetian  noble- 
man to  secure  him  for  this  purpose,  at  any  price  he  should  think  proper  to 
demand.  The  modesty  of  Vittorino  led  him  at  first  to  decline  the  proposal, 
both  on  account  of  the  responsibility  involved,  and  his  dislike  to  a  court  life. 
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When  he  heard  of  the  iplendour  and  power  of  Gonzaga,  he  remarked,  '*  How 
difficult  it  is  for  virtue  to  hold  the  reins  in  the  midst  of  such  prosperity  I'* 
He  feared  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  follow  the  proper  methods  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  children  of  such  a  prince,  or  enable  them  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions with  which  they  were  surrounded.  He  afterwards  reflected,  that  if  this 
prince  honoured  virtue  so  much,  his  example  would  influence  his  subjects, 
and  that  if  he  succeeded  in  preparing  these  pupils  to  be  good  governors,  he 
should  secure  the  welfare  of  the  State  for  a  long  time.  He  hoped,  also,  that 
the  generosity  of  Gonzaga  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  favourite  object 
in  founding  a  more  perfect  institution  thap  he  had  yet  established. 

These  motives  (for  he  would  not  hear  of  salary)  determined  him  to  go  to 
Mantua,  with  the  firm  resolution  to  leave  it  whenever  he  found  in  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  court,  or  in  other  circumstances,  insurmountable  obstacles  to  his 
methods  of  Education.  He  expressed  these  views  to  Gonzaga  on  his  arrival, 
and  was  assured  that  if  he  would  undertake  the  task  of  educating  his  children, 
he  should  have  unlimited  authority  to  pursue  his  own  plans. 

A  residence  had  been  prepared  for  the  Educator  and  his  pupils,  provided 
with  everything  which  coula  serve  for  convenience  or  pleasure.  Shady  walks, 
pleasant  gardens,  long  galleries,  a  room  adorned  with  paintings,  a  table  sup- 
plied with  all  the  luxuries  which  the  age  could  furnish,  in  its  services  and  its 
food,  seemed  to  justify  the  name  of  **  Gioiosa,"  or  **  The  Delicious,*'  which 
was  applied  to  this  palace.  Yittorino  found  much  which  might  be  employed 
in  accordance  with  his  views,  but  much  also  which  was  opposed  to  them.  In 
addition  to  the  excessive  material  luxury  of  this  princely  residence,  the  palace 
swarmed  with  perfumed  servants,  and  proud  and  ill-educated  young  noble- 
men, selected  companions  for  his  pupils.  The  princes  gave  themselves  up  to 
their  propensities  without  reserve,  and  spent  their  time  at  the  table  or  in  idle 
amusements. 

Discouraging  as  these  appearances  were,  and  strongly  as  Yittorino  was  in- 
clined at  first  to  renounce  nis  task,  he  finally  resolved  to  remain  and  boldly 
combat  every  difficulty.  At  first  he  assumed  the  position  of  an  idle  observer, 
in  order  that  he  might  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
those  around  him,  and  by  giving  free  scope  to  these  young  spirits,  learn  better 
how  to  guide  them.  As  soon  as  this  point  was  secured,  he  commenced  his 
task  with  vigour ;  he  only  retained  the  less  corrupt  and  talented  of  the  young 
noblemen,  and  sent  away  the  rest,  without  any  regard  to  their  wishes.  He 
reduced  the  number  of  servants,  and  assigned  to  each  a  particular  task,  which 
should  prevent  all  disorder  and  abuse — he  placed  a  trusty  porter  at  the  door, 
who  allowed  no  one  to  go  in  or  out  without  nis  permission,  and  thus  secured 
his  pupils  from  the  tempters  and  flatterers  who  would  otherwise  have  beset 
them.  The  mode  of  life,  clothing,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  pupils, 
underwent  an  entire  change.  He  was  careful  to  see  that  his  directions  were 
rigidly  observed,  while  he  treated  those  under  his  care  with  great  mildness 
and  made  all  these  changes  without  consulting  his  patron,  in  order  that  rank 
and  intrigue  may  have  no  influence  upon  the  decisions  he  made.  The  parents 
of  the  young  noblemen  who  were  dismissed,  neglected  no  means  to  injure 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  prince ;  but,  contrarv  to  their  expectations,  he  ap- 
proved entirely  of  the  preceptor's  measures,  and  thus  greatly  encouraged  him 
in  his  difficult  task. 

The  method  of  Education  adopted  by  Yittorino  comprised  many  things 
which  are  considered  as  discoveries  of  modem  days.  He  was  far  from  de- 
voting himself  exclusively  to  the  intellectual  instruction  of  his  pupils,  but 
sought  to  train  at  the  same  time,  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  heart.  He  ex- 
ercised them  daily  in  riding,  running,  swimming,  fencing,  and  other  active 
exercises  and  games,  suited  to  their  respective  tastes,  and  the  occupations  to 
which  they  were  destined.    By  such  exercises,  he  observed  that  not  only  the 
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body  is  developed  aad  improved  |n  strength  and  agility,  but  the  passions  are 
rendered  less  powerful,  and  the  mind  better  prepared  for  study  and  reflection. 
He  was  most  pleased  with  those  youths  who  were  most  active  and  cheerful  in 
their  gymnastic  exercises,  for  he  was  persuaded  that  they  would  be  the  most 
indefatigable  and  zealous  in  intellectual  labour,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
At  all  seasons  of  the  year  these  exercises  were  taken  in  the  open  air,  in  order 
that  his  pupils  might  become  alike  indifferent  to  severe  cold  and  the  burning 
heats  of  the  sun.  "My  dear  children,"  said  he,  "accustom  yourselves  to 
everything,  for  you  know  not  to  what  mode  of  life  Providence  may  lead  you." 
As  the  air  of  Mantua  was  unhealthy  in  summer,  his  pupils  went  into  the 
country  at  that  season,  still  remaining  under  his  own  direction,  or  under  the 
care  of  confidential  guardians.  In  the  winter  they  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
a  great  deal  of  clothing,  that  the  free  motion  of  their  limbs  might  not  be  im- 
peded, nor  that  tenderness  of  constitution  produced  which  gives  rise  to  so 
many  diseases.  He  was  dissatisfied  when  he  saw  his  pupils  lounging  about 
the  fire  ;  and  when  they  complained  of  cold,  he  sent  tnem  out  into  the  open 
air.  "  Good  mother  earth,"  said  he,  '*  furnishes  man  with  all  that  he  needs, 
even  with  warmth,  if  he  stamps  vigorously  upon  the  ground.  The  warmth 
we  gain  by  exercise,  is  the  most  agreeable,  tne  most  durable,  and  the  most 
healthy ;  oecause  it  is  spread  equally  over  the  whole  body.  The  fire  only 
w^rms  some  parts  oi  the  body,  and  those  excessively ;  in  this  way  it  often 
produces  diseases  of  the  eyes,  catarrh,  and  cough,  and  above  all  it  cherishes 
indolence — that  enemy  of  every  noble  enterprise.  Exercise,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  produces  warmth,  but  aids  the  digestion,  invigorates  the  health,  and 
animates  the  mind."  He  was  careful  that  his  pupils  should  not  sleep  too  long ; 
and  excessive  flesh,  which  is  often  the  result  of  too  much  repose  as  well  as 
too  much  food,  he  regarded  as  a  "heavy  burden  to  the  body,  and  a  thick 
cloud  around  the  soul. 

Yittorino  was  always  present  at  the  meals  of  his  pupils,  and  which  were 
prepared  agreeably  to  his  directions.  He  required  that  all  the  dishes  should 
be  wholesome,  as  simple  as  possible,  and  such  as  could  be  found  everywhere. 
He  allowed  them  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  weak  wine  of  the  country,  and 
this  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  water.  His  directions  were  more  cheerfully 
followed,  in  consequence  of  his  own  rigid  adherence  to  them,  and  when  his 
friends  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  abstemious  mode  of  life,  he  playfully 
replied,  "  How  different  are  our  anxieties,  my  dear  friends ;  you  are  troubled 
that  I  do  not  partake  of  everything,  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  afraid  lest  you 
should  enjoy  too  much."  Ii,  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  any  of  his  pu- 
pils became  ill,  no  mother  could  nurse  her  children  more  faithfully  than  Yit- 
torino did  these  objects  of  his  care. 

He  was  not  only  careful  to  preserve  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body,  but 
also  to  cultivate  agreeable  habits,  and  taught  the  proper  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  the  head.  If,  for  example,  a  pupil  had  the 
habit  of  leaning  upon  another,  he  drew  a  circle  on  the  floor,  and  obliged  him 
to  stand  upright  in  order  to  correct  this  propensity  ;  and  he  resorted  to  other 
methods  to  prevent  the  hiding  of  the  hands,  distortion  of  the  features,  and 
other  unpleasant  habits.  He  accustomed  them  all  to  speak  as  clearly  and 
harmoniously  as  possible,  and  by  persevering  exercises  he  improved  many 
rough  and  shrill  voices.  He  clothed  his  pupils  neatly,  and  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  their  rank,  but  by  no  means  ostentatiously ;  and  reproved  severely 
those  who  devoted  too  much  attention  to  dress,  or  wished  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  "  young  fashionables." 

His  methods  of  physical  Education  were  attended  with  peculiar  success  in 
reference  to  the  two  elder  princes  under  his  care.  The  oldest,  Ludovico,  was 
so  excessively  fleshy  that  he  moved  with  difficulty,  and  seemed  almost  with- 
out joints.     The  second.  Carlo,  was,  on  the  contrary,  so  tall  and  emaciated^ 
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that  his  appearance  excited  compassion,  while  the  awkwardness  of  his  position 
and  movements,  was  painful  to  himself,  and  almost  laughable  to  others.  The 
first  anxiety  of  Vittonno  was  to  improve  the  e  shapeless  forms.  He  gradually 
withdrew  from  Ludovico  all  rich  food,  and  allowed  him  only  to  eat  very  mo- 
deratelj|r  of  the  most  simple  dishes,  and  when  he  saw  his  appetite  too  keen,  he 
called  m  singers  and  musicians  during  his  meal,  which  sqoq  inspired  the 
youth  with  so  much  taste  for  these  nobler  pleasures  of  sense,  that  he  often 
sprang  from  the  table  that  he  might  lose  nothing  of  them.  These  measures, 
in  connexion  with  suitable  exercise,  gave  Ludovico  so  regular  and  fine  a  form 
that  he  was  soon  scarcely  recognized,  and  he  continued  during  his  life  a  model 
of  temperance.  Carlo,  on  the  contrary,  was  allowed  to  satisfy  himself  with 
the  most  wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  and  to  take  drv  bread  at  all  periods 
of  the  day  when  he  desired  it.  Vittorino  often  wept  with  joy  when  he  looked 
at  them,  and  called  one  his  Hercules  and  the  other  his  Achilles.  VVould  that 
these  wise  methods  of  a  dark  age  and  benighted  country,  were  oftener  adopt- 
ed in  the  institutions  of  a  nation  that  pretends  to  all  the  light  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  we  might  then  hope  to  banish  some  of  the  monstrous  and 
some  of  the  spectre-like  figures  which  haunt  our  halls  of  science.  Strange  I 
that  all  the  light  of  physiology,  and  all  the  evidences  of  experience  should  be 
insuflicient  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  well-informed  men,  the  absurd  pre- 
judice against  gymnastic  exercises,  which  have  so  often  been  the  means  of 
incalcul23)le  benefit  to  body  and  mind,  merely  because  the  unthinking  com- 
pare them  to  the  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  because  they  do  not  produce  money 
to  add  to  that  flood  of  wealth  which  threatens  to  ruin  the  morals  of  our 
country. 

Vittorino  gladly  received  very  young  children  into  his  institutions,  and  pre- 
ferred those  who  had  never  received  instruction  from  others.  He  commenced 
his  course  by  giving  them  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  written  with  various 
colours  upon  pasteboard  ;  and  joined  himself  in  the  little  games  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  them  upon  their  memories.  As  soon  as  the  pupils 
had  become  familiar  with  the  indispensable  elements  of  knowledge,  he  ex- 
amined very  carefully  their  talents  and  dispositions,  before  he  ventured  to 
mark  out  their  course  of  study.  Endless  as  is  the  variety  of  the  hupaan  facul- 
ties, it  was  his  opinion,  that  everyone  without  exception  whose  body  is  well 
organized,  has  received  from  the  Creator  the  necessary  qualifications  for  some 
occupation  or  branch  of  science,  and  he  believed  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  enable  everyone  to  follow  the  particular  course  to  which  he  is  adapted. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  neat,  J 
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John  George  SuiiGEB  occupied  the  humble  station  of  a  common  school 
teacher  in  Baden  for  fiftv  years,  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1836,  celebrated 
his  jubilee  of  service.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  former  pupils,  would  take  a  lively  interest  in  such  an  occasion,  but  in 
Baden  this  interest  extended  not  only  to  the  school  officers,  but  to  the  Sove- 
reign himself. ,  The  Grand  Duke  expressed  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  services,  by  sending  the  golden  medal,  destined  to  civilians  of  peculiar 
merit,  to  this  venerable  teacher,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  his  own  hand 
(a  compliment  rarely  bestowed  by  the  sovereigns  and  great  men  of  Europe) 
expressed  in  the  kindest  terms.     The  Prefect  of  the  district,  and  the  school 
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visitor,  executed  this  commission  in  a  manner  which  touched  all  hearts.  The 
schoolmaster  was  led  in  procession  from  the  school-house  to  the  church,  ac- 
companied by  vocal  music  from  his  pupils.  The  school  visitor  there  presented 
him  with  the  medal,  with  an  appropriate  address.  He  spoke  of  the  import- 
ance of  schools  to  family  and  State,  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  of  the  gratitude  which  was  due  to  the  prince  for  his  efforts  and 
aid,  and  concluded  with  saving  that  he  hoped  he  would  carry  the  image  of  so 
good  a  prince  not  only  on  nis  heart,  but  in  it.  The  Prefect  then  presented 
Sie  autograph  letter  of  the  Grand  Duke,  with  an  address  to  the  audience 
which  crowded  the  church,  in  reference  to  its  kind  expressions  of  interest. 

After  these  ceremonies  were  concluded  with  prayer,  a  festive  repast  was 
provided,  which  was  enlivened  at  intervals  by  vocal  music  in  four  parts,  per- 
formed by  skilful  musicians,  accompanied  by  cheers  of  applause  to  the  prince 
and  the  gray-headed  hero  of  the  jubilee  from  the  full  hearts  of  the  guests. 
A  spectator  observes  that  everyone  who  remarked  the  effect  of  this  festival 
must  have  perceived  that  a  deep  impression  was  made  upon  all  present,  which 
increased  their  loyalty  to  their  prince,  and  their  respect  for  the  profession  of 
teachers,  and  gave  new  courage  to  those  who  were  present,  to  devote  them- 
selves with  undivided  efforts  to  their  important  vocation.  What  a  contrast  is 
this  to  the  spirit  so  extensively  prevalent  in  our  own  country  I  '*  He  is  an 
old  schoolmaster,"  is  a  phrase  that  with  few  exceptions  assumes  the  tone  of 
pity  or  contempt.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  few  should  seek  to  attain 
such  an  unenviable  distinction  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  men  worthy  of  the 
station  should  be  found  willing  to  occupy  it  on  such  terms  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  supply  our  urgent  and  increasing  wants  ?  Would  that  the  great  men 
and  nobles  of  our  country  would  condescend  to  imitate  the  example  of  an 
European  Sovereign  I  Would  that  the  parents  of  our  countrv  might  be 
disposed  to  honour  those  to  whom  they  commit  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
their  children. 

Another  practice  in  the  countries  of  Europe  most  engaged  in  Education, 
which  is  sometimes  adopted  in  the  Northern  States,  and  serves  to  promote  the 
same  objects,  and  to  give  new  importance  to  the  school  and  its  guardians  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community.  We  allude  to  the  solemnities  which  attend  the 
opening  of  the  new  school-house.  Surely,  a  building  erected  as  a  temple  of 
humanity — an  asylum  for  the  preservation  and  culture  of  childhood — a  nur- 
sery for  the  future  pillars  of  the  church  and  guardians  of  the  State,  deserves 
to  be  consecrated  to  its  objects  as  solemnly  and  with  as  deep  reflection  as  any 
which  can  be  provided  for  human  use.  The  following  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  this  ceremony  is  conducted  in  a  German 
village. 

In  the  village  of  Reichenbach,  the  solemnities  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
school-house  were  recentlv  celebrated.  The  teachers  of  the  inspection  dis- 
tricts were  collected  in  full  assembly.  The  pupils,  teacher,  and  school  com- 
mittee of  the  village,  met  with  them  in  the  new  building,  and  walked  thence 
in  procession  to  the  church,  accompanied  by  vocal  music.  The  school-in- 
spector, in  this  case  a  clergyman,  delivered  an  excellent  discourse  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  After  the  termination  of  the  religious  service,  the  procession 
returiied  to  the  school-house,  and  were  addressed  by  the  village  pastor  on  the 
objects  to  which  the  building  was  devoted.  The  impression  was  evidently 
happy  upon  all  present — and  the  school-house  will  unquestionably  be  regarded 
with  more  interest,  and  visited  with  more  affection  and  reverence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  associations  produced  by  the  solemn  manner  in  which  it  was 
consecrated  to  its  important  purposes,  by  the  most  venerable  and  excellent 
members  of  the  community,  and  by  the  general  sympathy  these  ceremonies 
produced. 

In  reference  to  this,  ai  well  as  many  similar  subjects,  Europeans  recognise 
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more  fully  and  practically  than  we  do,  that  man  is  a  being  of  sense  as  well  as  of 
intellect,  and  that  while  it  is  necessary  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  reason,  it  is 
also  important  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  the  senses,  as  the  most  direct  me- 
dium of  access  to  the  heart,  in  order  to  impress  and  fix  these  convictions.  In  the 
zeal  of  our  reformers  to  escape  from  the  excessive  attention  to  externals  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  they  have  reduced  the  forms  of  religion  to  a  simplicity, 
nearly  resembling  the  nakedness  of  a  skeleton — and  the  same  spirit  pervades 
us  too  much,  as  a  people,  in  reference  to  solemn  ceremonies  on  other  occa- 
sions ;  or  at  least  those  who  are  capable  of  devising  and  conducting  such 
scenes.  Those  who  can  be  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by 
mere  reflection  and  reading,  do  not  remember  that  the  mass  of  men  have 
neither  time  nor  capacity  to  embrace  the  same  tones  of  thought ;  that  they 
have  not  the  same  sensibility  to  intellectual  objects  ;  and  that  they  need  the 
aid  of  the  authority  of  superior  minds,  presented  in  the  tangible  shape  of  pub- 
lic solemnities,  in  which  they  take  a  part,  to  give  them  the  proper  impulse  in 
the  right  direction.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  our  meaning,  than  by  refer- 
ring you  to  the  festival  scenes  at  Hofwyl.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that 
the  skilful  managers  of  insignificant  and  pernicious  institutions  and  plans,  and 
the  advocates  of  falsehood,  seldom  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the 
senses,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  truth  and  important  objects  to  be  cast 
into  the  shade,  by  depriving  them  of  natural  and  appropriate  ornaments. 
Even  the  Deity  has  condescended  to  render  his  own  revelations  attractive  by 
the  most  striking  ornaments  of  style  and  imagery,  as  well  as  to  clothe  the 
flowers  of  the  field  with  beauty.  Let  us  not  seek  to  be  wiser  and  more  pure 
and  spiritual  than  our  Maker  I 

We  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  remarking  how  delightful  is  the  e£Fect 
of  vocal  music  in  the  open  air,  especially  when  conducted  in  several  parts  by 
manly  voices.  When  it  came  from  a  band  of  travelling  apprentices  in  the 
streets  of  a  village,  it  has  often  led  us,  and  other  passers  by,  to  stop  and  listen 
to  it.  The  songs  of  the  German  students,  in  their  nocturnal  walks,  have 
often  made  us  regret  that  their  voices  were  not  tuned  to  higher  subjects. 
The  chants  of  the  Catholic  processions,  although  they  were  in  opposition  to 
our  religious  views,  often  touched  us  to  the  heart.  And  when  sucn  perform- 
ances issue  from  a  full  choir  of  powerful  voices,  expressing  noble  and  just 
sentiments,  the  efiect  was  irresistiole — and  we  could  realize  Sil  that  is  said  of 
the  power  of  music 


THE  MOTHER'S  TREASURY. 
No.  in. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    OF    LITTLE    CHILDREN. 

Extract  from  a  Mother's  JoumaL 

Knowing  the  intimate  connection  between  the  body  and  soul,  and 
being  sensible  that  the  animal  feelings  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
heart,  we  felt  the  necessity  of  directing  our  efforts  toward  her  physical 
as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual  Education.  From  her  earliest  infancy, 
therefore,  we  paid  particular  attention  to  her  diet  and  regimen.     Her 
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food  has  consisted  chiefly  of  milk,  and  bread  and  milk.  For  the  first 
eighteen  months,  she  scarcely  tasted  flesh  ;  and  since  that  time  she  has 
had  it  very  seldom.  All  kinds  of  rich  food  have  generally  been  denied 
her,  and  her  only  drink  has  been  cold  water  or  milk.  Either  of  these 
satisfies  her,  and  if  ofiered  tea  or  cofiee  she  will  not  drink  it ;  thus 
showing  that  the  appetite  for  stimulating  drinks  is  not  natural,  but 
acquired. 

"  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  influence  which  this 
course  will  have  upon  the  disposition  of  a  child.  Although  we  have 
already  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  native  depravity  in  the 
heart,  yet,  we  believe,  fi^om  the  experiment  we  have  made,  that,  by 
avoiding  exciting  causes,  the  development  of  latent  depravity  may,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  prevented.  From  the  most  careful  observation, 
we  are  satisfied,  that  her  temper  is  seldom  if  ever  rufiied,  except  when 
under  the  influence  of  uncomfortable  bodily  feelings  ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded also,  that  these  uncomfortable  feelings  in  children  more  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  improper  quality  or  excessive  quantity  of  their 
food,  than  from  any  other  cause.  With  these  views  we  have  endea- 
vomred,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  confine  her  to  regular  and  stated  meals ; 
and  not  to  indulge  her  in  the  propensity  which  most  children  manifest, 
to  be  constantly  eating ;  nor  to  permit  her  to  eat  all  kinds  of  food  in- 
discriminately, and  we  think  we  have  reaped  a  rich  reward  in  the 
general  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of  her  temper  and  disposition.  We 
have  noticed,  also,  that  when,  through  inattention,  she  has  been  per- 
mitted to  eat  improper  food,  or  to  eat  it  excessively,  it  has  had  a  per- 
ceptible infiuence  upon  her  temper,  rendering  her  peevish  and  fretful. 
And  when,  from  any  cause,  she  feels  uncomfortable,  we  find  her  tem- 
per more  obstinate,  and  more  easily  irritated.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
correction  which  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  administering,  has 
been  while  she  was  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  ;  from  which 
we  draw  the  conclusion  that,  when  a  child  is  sick  or  in  any  way  un- 
comfortable in  body,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  causes 
of  irritation.  We  have  also  to  record  the  happiest  influence  of  the 
course  we  have  pursued,  in  relation  to  diet,  &c.,  upon  her  general  health. 
She  has  never  had  any  sickness,  except  from  teething  and  colds ;  these 
have  been  less  severe  than  is  common  with  frill  fed  children.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  far  from  indicating  any  want  of  nourishment.  She  is  the 
very  picture  of  health ;  and  although  of  a  full  habit,  she  is  sprightly 
and  active. 

"  This  course  has  also  afforded  us  an  early  opportunity  of  moral  dis- 
cipline. At  a  very  early  period,  she  was  brought  to  the  table  in  her 
mother's  arms ;  but,  as  she  was  not  indulged  with  any  food  from  the 
table,  she  never  expected  it ;  and  after  she  began  to  be  fed,  not  being 
allowed  to  take  anything  except  what  was  placed  before  her,  she  was 
satisfied  with  her  portion.  But  we  have  paid  dearly,  when,  on  any 
particular  occasions,  we  have  given  her  articles  of  food  not  proper  for  a 
child,  and  which  she  is  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  The  next  time 
we  denied  them  to  her,  we  could  not  make  her  understand  why  she 
might  not  as  well  have  them  at  one  time  as  another.     When  first 
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brought  to  the  table,  she  would  lay  hold  of  the  dishes,  and  everything 
"Within  her  reach  ;  but  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months,  we  undertook 
to  correct  her  by  frowns  and  marks  of  disapprobation.  In  this  we  suc- 
ceeded beyond  our  anticipations.  In  a  short  time  she  was  so  com- 
pletely broken  of  the  habit,  that  the  most  enticing  articles  of  furniture 
might  be  placed  within  her  reach,  and  she  would  gaze  upon  them  with 
exclamations  of  admiration,  and  yet  not  presume  to  touch  them. 

"  About  this  time  we  administered  our  first  correction.  We  had  never 
been  in  tiie  habit  of  giving  her  things  for  which  she  cried^^^^jQn  this 
occasion,  she  was  permitted  to  take  a  time-piece  in  herjMC63^r  amuse- 
ment ;  but  another  child  being  present,  and  wishinffiw  it,  it  was  taken 
from  her  and  given  to  him.  She  appeared  angpyat  this,  and  set  up  a 
loud  cry,  with  convulsive  struggles  in  her  fathers  arms,  manifesting 
great  obstinacy  of  temper.  No  efforts  were  made  to  pacify  her ;  she 
was  frowned  upon,  and  presently  laid  in  the  cradle,  where  she  was  suf- 
fered to  lie  apparently  neglected.  After  giving  vent  to  her  temper  in 
furious  cries,  for  some  time,  she  at  length  ceased  crying  and  appeared 
subdued.  For  a  long  time  after  this  she  would  permit  things  to  be 
taken  from  her  without  complaining  ;  and  since  that  time,  she  has  very 
seldom  cried  when  either  her  father  or  mother  has  taken  things  from  her, 
or  denied  her  things  which  she  wished  to  have ;  and  her  mother  has 
made  it  her  practice  frequently  to  deny  her  things  which  she  might 
innocently  have,  when  she  was  in  a  particularly  happy  mood,  for  the 
sake  of  teaching  her  practical  lessons  of  submission  and  self-denial. 
This  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  in  teaching  her  to 
subdue  her  feelings,  and  submit  her  own  will  to  that  of  her  parents. 
Before  she  was  quite  a  year  old,  we  began  to  correct  her  for  crying. 
This  has  been  a  severe  but  wholesome  discipline.  It  has  taught  her 
a  command  over  her  feelings  which  we  trust  may  be  of  great  service 
to  her  in  subsequent  life." 


THE    CHILD'S    DREAM. 

FROM   THE   invalid's    BOOK. 

In  the  shade  of  the  chamber. 

By  no  trouble  riven, 
The  heart  of  the  infant 
To  slumber  is  given  ; 
In  gentle  repose 
Its  eyelids  of  rose 
On  earth's  vision  close 
To  open  in  heaven. 

Its  eyes  gleam  with  visions. 

It  wanders  in  lands 
Where  the  fountains  of  crystal 

Flow  on  diamond  sands  ; 
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Brighter  suns  light  the  sky, 
And  spirits  \vith  harmony 
Bearing  the  souls  of  the  good  go  by 
In  lovely  plumed  bands ! 

Oh,  dream  of  enchantment ! 
It  sees  the  pure  springs, 
And  a  voice  of  sweet  music 
From  a  care  of  pearl  sings ; 
Its  sisters  grow  fair^ 
Its  father  is  there. 
Like  a  bird  of  the  air 
Its  mother  has  wings. 

A  thousand  rich  scenes 

Its  rapt  eyes  behold, 
And  their  beams  through  the  chamber 

The  roses  unfold ; 
And  odorous  streams 
Where  the  silver  fish  gleams 
Like  a  shower  of  sunbeams 

Pour  their  waters  of  gold. 

Dream  on,  dear  infant ! 
Stranger  to  weeping. 
Thy  young  heart  thinks  not 
That  the  hours  are  creeping. 
Time  away  doth  flee 
Stilling  mirth  and  glee, 
What  is  that  to  thee? 
Sweet  thou  art  sleeping. 

Serenely  thou  restest. 
No  need  to  borrow 
Peace  on  thy  journey ; 
The  cold  hand  of  sorrow 
On  thy  forehead  white 
In  its  purity  bright 
Hath  not  darkened  the  light 

With  the  sad  word  to-morrow  ! 

It  sleepeth,  fond  innocent ! 

Angels  above 
Reading  the  future 
In  their  watches  of  love, 
Sigh  for  Uie  time  of  fears 
And  drop  down  mournful  tears 
On  thy  hands  ;  for  dark  years 

Will  steal  round  thee,  my  dove  ! 

They  steep  its  lips  with  honey. 

The  flowers  of  paradise  ; 
The  infant  sees  them  weeping. 
And  *  Gabriel !'  it  cries ; 
But  the  angel  draweth  nigh. 
Upon  his  lips  doth  lie 
One  finger,  and  on  high 
The  other  points  the  skies ! 
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Central  SoeUiy  tf  Edu^atwh ;  Sedond  PubliedHbn.    Taylor  &nd  Walton. 

Wb  haye  perused  the  Second  Publication  of  this  Society  With  great  pleasure, 
and  although  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  principles  held  by  this  Society 
are  not  such  as  will  be  adopted  by  the  public,  we  are  equally  certain  that  the 
papers,  with  perhaps  one  excieption  iii  this  voluitae,  are  calculated  to  advance 
the  course  of  Education  ffreatly  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  best  remarks 
we  have  heard  made  on  me  sumect  of  Government  interference  in  Education, 
are  given  in  the  first  article.  On  Endowments  in  England  for  Education,  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Wyse>  we  eamesUy  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
as  being  an  excellent  essay  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  : — 

*^  The  legislature  has  not  yet  shown  any  signs  of  capacity  for  this  task.  No 
act  has  yet  proceeded  from  it,  which  gives  any  good  hope  of  any  measure  ori- 
ginating in  that  body  in  its  usual  course  of  legislation,  which  shall  settle  a 
qnestion  so  difficult,  and  in  this  country  peculiarly  so  complicated.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  legislative  body,  and  the  business  that  presses  upon  it,  seem  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  such  a  measure  being  effectually  accomplished.  In- 
deed, leaving  out  of  consideration  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  any  person  who  looks  to  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  to  the  kind  of  qualification  possessed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  members,  that  no  wise  man  would  wish  to  see  them  undertake  to 
legislate  on  such  a  subject,  in  the  same  way  that  they  legislate  on  other  sub- 
jects.  Add  to  this  the  infinite  variety  of  business  which  distracts  the  members 
of  the  Commons'  House,  the  time  and  energy  wasted  on  mere  party  questions, 
sometimes  trifling,  and  often  contemptible,  with  the  attendance  on  committees, 
the  passing  of  private  bills  through  the  House,  and  all  the  endless  confusion  of 
legislation,  as  it  is  called,  public  and  private  ;  and  how  is  it  possible  that  any 
such  measure,  as  one  which  shall  lay  the  foundation  of  Education  broad  and 
secure,  can  proceed  from  such  a  body  f  The  fault  is  not  with  individuals,  and 
certainly  not  with  those  who  hold  office  under  the  Crown,  for  they  have  enougrh 
to  do  at  present ;  but  there  is  the  want  of  a  public  functionary  whose  business 
it  shall  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  actual  state  of 
Education  in  England,  which  itself  would  require  the  labour  of  some  years, 
and  then  to  propose  such  a  schekne  as  shall  be  in  harmony  witii  those  g^eneral 
principles  on  which  the  government  is  administered.  Such  a  scheme,  digested 
by  a  man  of  mature  years,  of  acknowledged  ability  and  high  character,  when 
presented  for  adoption  to  the  Houses,  with  the  approbation  of  the  ministry, 
would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  we  might  and  may  expect,  if  this 
important  subject  is  either  left  to  any  individual  who  may  choose  to  constitute 
himself  a  legislator  for  the  occasion ;  or,  if  the  preparation  of  a  law  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  placed  by  government  (as  it  must  be,  if  anything  is  attempted  by 
it  at  present)  in  the  hands  of  a  merely  professional  person. 

'<The  first  step,  then,  towards  a  reform  in  Education,  is  the  appointment  of  a 
fit  person  to  superintend  Education,  or^  to  speak  in  more  precise  terms,  a  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  first  step  to 
avoid,  is  to  make  a  numerous  unpaid  Board  of  Education.  Such  a  Board  may 
be  a  very  proper  way  of  administering  some  things,  at  least,  such  is  the  opinion 
in  this  country  ;  but  it  is  not  the  way  in  which  Education,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  ever  been  well  administered  :  and  in  a  country  like  our  own,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  less  successful  than  in  any  other.  The  experiment  of  a  numerous 
unpaid  board  has  already  been  tried,  or  rather  attempted,  in  England  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  a  design,  good  in  itself,  and  well  conceived  as  to  its  ends, 
has  so  far  failed  as  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  who  wished  rather 
than  hoped  for  its  accomplishment,  and  to  make  it  haidly  doubtful  that  success, 
if  finidly  obtained,  must  be  deferred  for  many^  years,  and  perhaps  can  only  be 
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altaioed  by  remodelling  the  constitution  of  the  body  incorporated  nnder  the  title 
of  the  University  of  London. 

<<  To  appoint  a  Minister  of  Education  would  be  to  declare  that  Education  is  a 
matter  of  public  concern :  it  would  be  the  acknowledfj^ment  of  a  principle  that 
must  exercise  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  country  than  any  event  that  has  taken  place  in  its  history.  To 
educate  this  people  is  to  make  them  acquainted  with  their  social  rights  and 
duties  as  members  of  a  polity,  not  cast  in  a  fixed  and  rigid  frame  which  cannot 
be  altered  without  breaking  it  up  and  refashioning  the  fragments  ;  but  a  polity 
which^  in  its  original  feudal  organization,  possessed  the  elements  of  extension 
and  growth,  of  change,  of  improvement,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  same  conditions, 
of  deterioration  and  decay. 

<<  We  possess  numerous  endowments  for  Education,  with  a  total  income  of 
probably  not  less  than  1,500,000/.  per  ann.  many  of  them  either  altogether  use- 
less, or  much  less  useful  than  they  might  be  made,  if  their  constitutions  and 
rules  were  adapted  to  our  present  wants.  That  there  is  a  wish  for  this  adapta- 
tion is  manifested  by  the  numerous  applications  to  the  Court'  of  Chancery,  by 
the  unauthorized  changes  made  in  many  of  them  by  the  managers  or  trustees, 
and  in  some  cases  by  special  acts  of  paM lament  having  been  passed  to  effectuate 
particular  purposes.  The  various  religious  denominations  into  which  the  coun- 
try is  divided  have  shown  by  their  zeal  and  energy,  and  by  the  amount  of 
voluntary  subscriptions  raised  for  their  respective  objects,  that  they  are  willing 
to  contribute  towards  the  general  Education  of  the  people  that  part  which,  in  a 
country  where  there  is  only  one  religious  denomination,  would  be  contributed 
by  the  State,  but,  in  a  country  where  all  denominations  are  permitted  to  teach 
their  doctrines,  seems  most  appropriately  left  to  the  zeal,  and,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  the  competition  of  the  different  denominations.  By  the 
establishment  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  libraries,  lectures,  and  other  aids  for 
the  improvement  of  the  artisans,  and  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  Educa.  ' 
tion  after  leaving  school, — most  of  which  belong  to  the  denomination  of  special, 
— it  is  obvious  that  a  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  foundation  of  schools 
of  special  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Edu- 
cation  for  purposes  commonly  called  professional,  and.  such  as  is  given  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  as  to  which  the  State  has  yet  done  nothing  more  than  to 
incorporate,  or  permit  to  exist,  certain  bodies,  with  particular  powers  for  giving 
such  certificate  of  proficiency,  or  such  formal  permission,  as  shall  enable  a  per. 
son  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  law  or  custom  for  entering  on  the  prac- 
tice of  a  profession.  As  to  the  way  in  which  such  bodies  exercise  their  several 
powers,  the  State  at  present  does  not  directly  concern  itself.  Each  body  or  set 
of  men,  then,  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  Education  of  the  people, 
have  been  working  separately  and  independently,  each  in  their  own  particular 
sphere.  To  render  all  these  different  attempts  more  cfi&cient,  to  give  them  a 
unity  of  purpose,  without  interfering  with  their  particular  objects,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State ;  but,  further,  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  do  what  none  of 
these  bodies  have  attempted — to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  general  Education  for 
all  classes,  which  shall  have  for  its  object  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  the  un<. 
derstanding  by  a  training  adapted  to  the  wants  of  every  member  of  the  com* 
muuity. 

**  To  say,  as  some  say,  that  the  activity  of  societies  renders  the  exertions  -  of 
the  State  unnecessary,  is  a  proposition  that  involves  a  contradiction  ;  for  if  the 
union  and  co-operation  of  the  whole  of  society  are  not  necessary  or  useful  to- 
wards attaining  the  general  end  of  that  society,  why  is  it  necessary  or  useful  to 
have  societies  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  ends  which  those  societies  seve- 
rally have  in  view?  why  not  leave  the  attainment  of  the  ends  to  the  activity  of 
individuals  ?  But  it  is  admitted  and  acknowledged  by  the  act  of  union  of  such 
societies,  that  the  ends  which  they  severally  contemplate  can  only  be  at- 
tained, or  are  better  attained,  by  the  formation  of  such  societies.  But  as  eaph 
society  has,  and  professes  to  have,  its  own  proper  and  especial  end  in  view,  and 
as  each  society  acts  without  the  co-operation  of  other  societies,  it  follows  that, 
if  there  is  any  general  end  which  ought  to  be  attained,  such  end  cannot  thus  be 
attained  ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  all  these  societies,  though  acting  independently, 
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and,  as  it  appears  to  nSy  sometimes  adversely  (o  one  another,  still  conspire  to 
one  general  end,  we  may  ask,  what  is  that  general  end  which  is  or  can  be  ac- 
complished, either  by  individuals  who  do  not  co-operate,  or  by  sets  of  indivi- 
duals who  do  not  C0'4>perate  ?  The  answer  is,  there  can  be  none ;  and  the  fur- 
ther answer  is,  that  each  has  a  tpeeial  object  in  view,  one  which  does  not 
concern  the  whole  of  society ;  and  therefore,  even  if  these  special  objects  all 
taken  together  comprehended  the  whoU  of  society  ^and  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  for  many  thousands  of  persons  do  not  fall  within  the  class  of  objects  com- 
prehended by  any  of  these  societies),  still  there  would  remain  the  general  end 
unprovided  for.  This  state  of  the  case  cannot  be  evaded,  unless  it  should  be 
denied  that  there  is  any  general  end  in  government  to  which  all  special  ends  are 
subordinate.  But  there  is  this  general  end  in  government,  and  this  general  end 
is  to  promote  the  general  good. 

'*  It  only  remains  to  observe  that  all  that  can  still  be  urged,  and  is  urged, 
against  the  State  undertaking  the  general  care  of  Education  is  this — ^that  it  may 
do  harm,  or  that  it  should  not  do  such  and  such  things,  or  that  such  and  such 
things  are  better  managed  by  societies,  or  should  be  left  to  private  competition, 
or  that  the  interference  of  the  State  will  stop  the  stream  of  private  bounty, — all 
which  matters  do  not  touch  the  question,  Whether  the  State  should  direct  Edu- 
cation or  not.  The  first  inquiry  is,  what  the  State  can  do— what  it  cannot  do  ? 
The  next  is,  out  of  what  it  can  do,  how  much  it  ought  to  do— what  it  should 
order,  what  it  should  forbid — ^what  it  should  discourage,  what  it  should  encou- 
rage— ^what  it  should  direct  and  superintend,  what  it  should  leave  free  and  un- 
controlled ?  The  third  inquiry  is,  how  it  must  effect  that  which  it  has  resolved 
to  do? 

'<  It  is  the  business  of  the  philosophic  legislator  to  answer  the  first  two  ques- 
tions. It  is  the  business  of  tiie  practised  statesman  to  give  effect  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  legislator,  and  to  answer  the  third  question  by  combining  the  various 
elements  of  improvement  which  an  energetic  people  and  a  progressive  society 
have  long  been  accumulating  and  now  «ffer,  reaiidy  to  be  fashioned  by  his  hands  ; 
and  while  he  gives  to  every  member  of  the  State  that  freedom  of  action  which  is 
necessary  for  its  just  development,  to  watch  over  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
whole  body  with  untiring  vigilance  and  paternal  care." 

The  Invalid'e  Bwfk.    By  the  Editor  of  the  «  Parting  Gift." 

A  very  excellent  misoeUany,  admirably  adapted  for  the  object  it  has  in  view, 
namely,  that  of  softening  the  hours  of  affliction.  Without  producing  too 
much  excitement,  it  meets  those  varied  moods  which  occur  when  the  mind 
is  recovering  its  energy,  and  yet  feels  unable  to  grasp  the  subjects  which 
are  at  other  times  most  welcome.  The  following  extracts  afford  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  general  tone  and  feeling  of  the  work  i—- 

TO  THE   SUPBSME  BEINO. 

Fnm  Michael  Angela. 

"  The  prayers  I  make  vrill  then  be  sweet  indeed. 
If  Thou  the  spfait  give  by  which  I  pray ; 
My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay. 
And  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed ; 
Of  good  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed. 
Which  quickens  only  when  Thou  say'st  it  may ; 
Unless  thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way 
No  man  can  find  it.    Father !  thou  must  lead. 
Do  Thou  then  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind 
By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 
That  in  Thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread ; 
The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind. 
That  I  may-  have  the  power  to  sing  of  Thee 
And  sound  thy  praises  everlastingly." 
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THB  lltreiC   OF   TRB  WOOXMT. 
From  Loutf  d0  Gomford, 
They'are^ot  all  sweet  nightingalefl 
That  fi if  with  songs  the  flowery  vales  $ 
But  they  are  litlie  silrer  bells 
Touch'd  by  the  winds  in  the  smilinK  dells. 
Magic  bells  of  gold  in  the  grore, 
Forming  a  chorus  for  her  I  lote^ 

Think  not  the  voices  in  the  air 
Are  from  the  winged  sirens  fair. 
Playing  among  the  dewy  trees, 
Chaunting  their  morning  mysteries  : 
•    Q !  if  you  listen  delighted  there 

To  tiieir  music  scattered  o'er  the  dales. 
They  are  not  all  sweet  nightingales 
That  fill  with  songs  the  flowery  vales  ; 
But  they  are  little  silver  bells 
TouchM  by  the  winds  in  the  smiling  dells , 
Magic  bells  of  gold  in  the  grove 
Forming  a  chorus  for  her  I  love. 

O  *twa8  a  lovely  song-— of  art 

To  charm-rrof  nature  to  touch  the  heart ; 

Sure  Hwas  some  shepherd's  pipe,  which  play*il 

By  passion,  fills  the  forest  shade  ;— 

No  I  *tis  nrasic's  diviner  part^ 

Which  o'er  the  yielding  spirit  prevails. 

They  are  not  all  sweet  nightingales 

That  fill  with  songs  the  flowery  vales ; 

But  they  are  little  silver  bells, 

Touch'd  by  the  winds  in  the  smiling  dells ; 

Magic  bells  of  gold  in  the  grove, 

Forming  a  chorus  for  ber  I  love. 

In  the  eye  of  love,  which  all  things  sees. 

The  fragrance-breathing  jasmine  trees, — 

And  the  golden  flowers, — and  the  sloping  hill. 

And  the  ever-melancholy  rill,^,^. 

Are  full  of  holiest  sympathies. 

And  tell  of  love  a  thousand  tales. 

They  are  not  all  sweet  nightingales 

That  fill  with  songs  the  cheerful  vales. 

But  they  are  little  silver  bells, 

TouchM  by  the  winds  in  the  smiling  dells ; 

Bells  of  gold  in  the  secret  grove, 

Making  music  fo^  her  I  love. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

The  creeping  worm,  that  weak  and  weary, 
Was  slumbering  in  its  narrow  cell 

Enraptured,  bursts  that  prison  dreary. 
And  fluttering  leaves  its  wither'd  shell. 

Gently  moving,  gaily  roving, 
Far  away  from  earthly  care. 

Soaring  brightly,  wafted  lightly 
Through  the  boundless  fields  of  air. 

Then,  mourner  !  dry  that  thoughtless  tear, 
And  gaze  no  more  upon  the  dead  ; 

Tis  but  a  solitary  bier! 

No  earthly  spirit  lingers  there. 

On  wings  of  light  to  Heaven  His  fled ! 
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The  PreniaHife  Marriage.    Darton  and  Clark, 
This  is  a  tale  full  of  vital  importance  to  the  religious  community.    It  is  of  the 
school  of  Wilberforce ;  and  will  lay  the  foundation  of  religious  principles  in 
l^e  rising  generation.     It  is  full  of  inte^e^it ;  and  while  it  has  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  imagination,  will  exercise  a  no  less  in^^Kurtant  one  in  the  heart. 
Cox*9  Globee,    Darton  and  Clark. 

These  little  Globes  are  the  cheapest  and  most  complete  of  anv  that  are  pub- 
lished ;  and  Mr.  Cox  has  performed  a  service  to  the  school  community  in 
bringing  them  out  They  will  be  exceedingly  useful  in  geography  classes, 
and  in  general  reading. 

The  Infimi'tehool  Melodist  and  Nursery  Charmer.    By  G.  W.  Russel,  Master  of 
the  Stoke  Newington  Infant-school. 

The  author  of  this  work  observes  in  his  preface,  that  the  pieces  he  has  in-^ 
troduced  are  considered  generally  suitable  and  useful ;  ana  that  as  several 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  rising 

feneration  have  been  pleased  to  desire  copies,  they  are  now  printed.  We 
ave  no  doubt  but  the  work  contains  an  averi^e  specimen  of  the  <*  milk  for 
babes,**  which  is  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  rood  of  the  greater  number  of 
Infant-schools  at  the  present  moment  it  is  in  itself  a  witness  and  a  testimony 
to  the  culpable  neglect  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  Education  what  it 
should  be,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the  supporters  of  the  schools  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  communicating  religious  instruction ;  and  we  verily  believe 
that  more  injury  has  been  done  to  true  religion  by  the  nuumer  in  which  its 
first  principles  have  been  given  to  the  mind  by  ignorant  instructors,  than  by 
even  the  taunts,  the  sneers,  or  even  the  blasphemies  of  the  profeiraed  infidel. 
The  author  of  the  work  is  no  doubt  a  religiouslv-di^osed  person^  and  desirous 
of  storing  the  infant  mind  with  religious  trutn  ;  but  the  means  he  has  taken 
to  do  this  appear  to  us  to  be  utterly  ridiculous  and  absurd.  He  spiritualizes 
everything  tnat  he  comes  near,  after,  the  fashion  of  Bilby  and  iUdgeway,  but 
in  a  somewhat  more  outra^ous  manner ;  after  describing  die  filSi,  clumsi-i 
ness,  and  greediness  of  the  nog,  he  says — 

«  The  hogs  defiled  hy  filth  all  o'er, 
So's  man  by  sin  in  every  part; 
If  washed  by  Christ  we  shcdl  be  clean, 
For  he  can  cleanse  each  filthy  heart" 

The  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  pence,  shillings,  &c.,  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  After  the  shillings  table  we  are  told,  very  unorthodoxin 
cally  too — 

<*  If  in  God  we  put  our  trust, 

We  shall  ne*er  for  money  wish ; 
^  we  honest  are  and  just, 

With  his  grace  he'll  us  enrich." 

Long  measure  spiritualised — 

"  That  length,  or  breadth,  or  depth,  or  height. 
Of  hell  or  heaven,  no  eye  can  see  ; 
Where  sinners  dwell  in  endless  night" 

Coal  measure  is  also  made  the  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  religious 
truth-^ 

"  Twenty-one  chaldrons  are  a  score, 

So  now  we  need  say  nothing  more 

Aboat  tbe  coals,  but  still  desire 

We  may  be  saved  from  endless  fire ; 

For  fire  much  worse  than  coals  can  make. 

Will  bum  all  those  who  God  forsake.*' 
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But  perhaps  the  crowning  melody  of  the  whok  oolkcdon  k  "  Tar  Bank 
Note;  ob,  Divirb  Paomises.'* 

«  Should  all  the  banks  in  Britain  break, 
The  Bank  of  England  squash ; 
Bring  in  yonr  notes  to  Jesu's  bank, 
You're  sure  to  get  your  cash. 

Nay,  if  yon  have  but  one  small  note, 

Fear  not  to  bring  it  in  ; 
Come  boldly  to  the  bank  of  grace, 

The  Banker  is  within. 

Sometimes  m^  Banker  smiling  says, 

Why  don't  you  oftener  come  ; 
And  when  you  draw  a  little  note. 

Why  not  a  larger  one? 

Why  lire  so  niggardly  and  poor. 

The  bank  contains  a  plenty ; 
Why  come  and  take  a  wte  pound  note, 

When  you  may  lutve  a  twenty  ? 

I've  been  a  thousand  times  before. 

And  never  was  rejected  ; 
These  notes  can  never  be  refused, 

They  are  by  ffrac€  aecspted. 

Sometimes  I  feel  a  little  proud, 

I  manage  things  so  clever ; 
Perhaps  before  the  day  is  ont| 

I  feel  as  poor  as  ever. 

Bnt,  ah  !  my  bank  can  never  break. 

My  bank  can  never  fail ; 
The  firm's  Three  Persons  in  one  God, 

Jehovidi,  Lord  of  ali. 

We  read  of  one  young  man,  indeed. 

Whose  riches  did  abound ; 
But  in  the  Banker's  book  of  life. 

His  name  was  never  founds 

The  leper  had  but  one  small  note, 

'  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  can ;' 
The  Banker  cashed  that  litUe  i^ote^ 

And  healed  the  dying  man. 

Behold  and  see  the  dying  thief. 

Hang  by  his  Ranker's  side ; 
<  Dear  Lord,'  he  cried,  *  remember  me,' 

He  got  hU/etuh,  and  died." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  Infant-school  Melodist,  which  should  be  respect- 
fully dedicated  to  all  those  woo  think  that  the  present  modes  and  systems  of: 
Education  are  ''  amply  siifficient "  for  the  population  of  this  country. 

The  JuvenUe  ArHstyfrom  the  German  of  the  Rev,  C.  G.  Sarth.    Translated  by 
Samuel  Jackson.    Darton  and  Clark,  Holbom  Hill. 

The  reputation  attained  by  Barth  in  his  own  country  in  this  species  of  writing 
is  very  great,  and  we  wonder  that  long  before  this  the  interesting  rules  (of 
which  this  is  the  first  of  ihe  series)  has  not  been  undertaken  by  some  com- 
petent person.  Jackson  is  known  as  the  translator  of  the  life  of  Stilling,  and 
we  iliink  he  has  done  justice  to  the  author.  We  hope  he  will  go  on  with  the 
series,  as  we  know  of  no  works  of  this  kind  better  calculated  to  develop  the 
religious  feelings  than  those  of  Barth. 
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The  Union  Tune^book,  to  whieh  U  pre/uted  a  short  introducUan  to  Singing.    Ar- 
ranged by  John  Peek.    Sunday-school  Union  Depository. 

This  work  has  been  published  by  the  Comniittee  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union,  in  pursuance  of  their  plans  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of 
religious  instruction.  They  have  availed  themselves  of  the  co-operation 
arising  out  of  Sunday-school  efforts,  which  has  enabled  diem  to  publish  this 
valuable  collection  of  tunes  at  a  price  extremely  low,  and  in  a  form  admir^ly 
adapted  for  public  or  private  devotion ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  :v7ork 
will  be  extensively  useful  in  the  advancement  of  school  and  congregational 
singing. 

The  introduction  to  singing  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  assist  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  science  to  sing  the  praises 
of  God  correctly,  and  also  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music  in 
schools  ;  and  contains  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  initiate  the  learner  into  all 
the  technicalities  in  the  art.  Very  little  oral  instruction  will  be  necessary  to 
the  rules  laid  down,  as  their  perspicuity  and  simplicity  are  such  as  children 
may  understand  them  ;  an  advantage  rarely  found  in  works  of  this  character. 

Colloquies  on  Religion  and  Religious  Subjects  ;  being  a  Supplement  to  Hampden  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,    Moxon,  Dover  St^et. 

The  sincere  philanthropy  of  the  author  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  a 
question.  His  plans  have  ever  abounded  with  the  most  comprehensive  and 
expansive  charity  ;  his  motto  seems  ever  to  have  been  '  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  towards  men,*  and  yet  he  can  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing  from  the 
public,  the  reason  is,  because  he  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own.  Years  ago,  the 
author  was  sunk  deep  in  Owenism ;  but  he  appears  now  to  be  approaching  a 
much  better  and  much  greater  standard  than  Mr.  Owen.  There  are  many 
passages  in  this  work  which  testifies  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
understanding  in  things  of  the  highest  importance,  and  if  he  will  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  lose  sight  of  common  sense,  he  will  become  a  valuable  instrument 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  religious  Education. 

Letters  to  a  Toung  Governess  on  the  Principles  of  Education.    By  S.  F.  Ridout. 

Fry  and  Son. 

There  are  some  useful  hints  to  be  gathered  from  this  volume ;  but  as  a 
whole  it  is  weak  and  unimportant  both  in  manner  and  matter.  The  authoress 
appears  to  have  written  from  the  simple  suggestions  of  her  own  mind,  without 
sufficient  preparation  and  study  to  qualify  her  for  the  important  task ;  hence 
a  variety  of  subjects  are  glanced  at,  but  few  are  treated  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate with  their  acknowledged  importance.  The  authoress  is  evidently 
inexperienced,  and  we  have  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  be  as  ready  to  confess 
her  own  deficiences  as  we  are  now  sorry  to  comment  upon  them. 

The  Wild  Garland*    By  S;  Waring.    Edmund  Fry  and  Son. 

This  is  a  sweet  little  volume,  and  worthy  the  reputation  it  enjoys.  The 
numerous  plates  it  contains  are  well  designed  and  correctly  tinted.  The 
manner  in  which  it  blends  the  beauties  of  the  imagination  with  the  facts  which 
appeal  to  the  understanding,  is  much  to  our  taste ;  and  will,  we  believe,  ren* 
der  it  acceptable  in  this  season  of  flowers. 

Sketches  for  Young  Ladies.    By  Phiz.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
Sketches  for  Young  Gentlemen.    Ditto.  ditto. 

Both  clever  catchpennies,  depending  solely  upon  their  style  of  getting  up 
and  their  flattery  of  the  vanity  of  the  purchasers,  for  their  sale ;  affording  a 
good  illustration  of  the  principle  of  writing  a  book  to  sell. 
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the  Young  Ladies*  Friend,    Symingrton  and  Co.,  Glasgow. 

A  GOOD  and  cheap  book,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young 
JTeitiale. 

A  Few  Words  on  a  Few  Wines,    Chapman  and  Halt. 

OM  bf  the  many  quack  books  of  the  day,  which  ought  to  be  reprobated.  It 
professes  to  make  an  experienced  wine  merchant  in  a  few  minutes. 

LiglUs  and  Shadows  cf  Irish  L\fe,  3  Vols.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.    Colbura. 

On  the  whole  a  yerj  pleasing  book,  but  inferior  to  her  admirable  '*  Sketches 
of  Irish  Character.'' 

Ci^ottr  as  means  qfArt,  with  Eighteen  Plates.    By  Frank  Howard,  author  of  the 
*'Sketcher's  Manual."    Thomas,  Finch  Lane. 

This  contains  many  useful  hints  for  artists,  but  appears  spun  out  to  make  an 
expensive  book.  We  have  before  adverted  to  an  excellent  work  hj  Mr. 
Howard,  the  '*  Sketcher's  Manual,"  to  which  this  volume  may  be  considered 
aU  addendum. 

Elisha;  from  the. German  of  Dr  Krummaeher,    Revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
Walker.    Religious  Tract  Society,  Paternoster  Row. 

iNstEAB  of  a  mere  tratislation  or  revision  of  Dr.  Krummacher's  excellent 
book,  we  have  almost  a  new  work  from  Mr.  Walker,  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  original.  We  do  not  hold  with  the  principle,  and  we  are  convinced  of  the 
unfairness  of  the  practice,  of  making  a  book  on  the  reputation  of  an  author's 
name,  at  the  same  time  that  reputation  is  depreciated  by  inferior  talent.  The 
Tract  Society  act  unwisely  in  tnis. 

Lessons  on  the  Old  and  New  TestamentSk    By  Rachel  Hovnurd.    D«irton  and 
Clark,  Holbom  Hill. 

A  VEBT  Useful  book  for  teaching  in  private  families,  and  might  be  used  with 
advantage  in  Sunday-schools. 

T?ie  Young  Ladies*  Book  of  Botany,    Tyas,  Cheapside. 

1'his  work  is  a  bundle  of  technicalities,  and  is  not  fit  for  young  ladies ;  not- 
withstanding its  apparently  attractive  features,  it  wants  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  appears  rather  as  the  result  of  a  desire  to  make  a  book,  than  to 
teach  botany.     The  author  has  concealed  his  name,  a  proof  of  his  wisdom. 

Elisha  ;  by  F,  W,  KrummMher,  D,  D,    Translated  from  the  German,  by 
Samuel  Jacksom    Wight,  Cheltenham. 

This  appears  a  good  and  just  translation  of  this  excellent  work,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  observe  its  increasing  demand,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

Drawing  for  Children,    Charles  Knight. 

A  WORK  of  this  description  has  been  long  wanting ;  and  we  regret,  notwith- 
standing many  excellences  in  this  little  volume,  3iat  it  is  not  more  compre* 
hensive  and  better  graduated. 

J 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AS  REGARDS 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  Education  being  made  a  governinent  measure 
till  the  people  have  done  their  duty.  No  government  ever  did,  never 
could,  and  never  should  forestall  public  opinion ;  nor  can  any  govern- 
ment bfe  blamed  for  being  tardy  when  the  people  are  supine.  Educa- 
tion haar  been  discussed  more  or  less  for  thirty  years  ;  efforts  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  render  it  a  part  of  the  state  machinery  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  since  the  year  1810 ;  every  sect  and  every  party  have 
shown  their  predilection  or  their  hostility,  but  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment the  great  body  of  the  people  have  cared  little  about  the  matter, 
and  even  now  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  immense  advantage  that 
would  result  to  themselves  and  to  the  country  by  the  adoption  of  some 
plan  which  would  ensure  to  the  whole  population  a  comprehensive  and 
useful  Education.  Therefore  it  is  somewhat  unfair  to  call  upon  a 
government  to  enter  upon  a  question  of  such  magnitude,  while  those 
ifho  should  support  the  government  do  nothing  to  assist  in  the  great 
woA.  Those  who  blame  the  government  for  what  it  has  not  done, 
ought  to  reflect  how  little  has  been  done  by  the  people  ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  subscribers  to  the  two  societies,  how  few  have  interested 
themselves  in  Education,  how  few  of  our  popular  patriots  have  directed 
their  energies  to  the  question  with  the  vigour  necessary  to  Carry  it  on- 
wards. Compare  in  all  cases  the  exertions  made  by  even  the  best 
friends  of  Education  in  its  cause,  with  the  exertions  made  in  party 
questions  having  not  a  tythe  of  the  importance  ;  and  it  will  cease  to  be 
a  matter  of  astonishment  that  government  has  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  direct  their  serious  attention  to  the  subject. 

It  is  a  particularly  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  country  as  regards 
Education,  that  the  home  minister  is  one  who  is  associated  with  the 
cause  from  its  commencement  in  the  time  of  Joseph  Lancaster.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  the  first  to  come  forward  and  patronise  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  people  upon  principles  breathing  the  free  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  Lord  John  Russell  has  in  no  case  ever  swerved 
^om  the  views  entertained  by  his  noble  parent.  Before  his  Lordship 
took  office  he  vras  zealous  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  subject, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  on  many  occasions  taken  the  opportur  /  of 
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expressing  his  opinion,  that  the  Education  of  the  people  must  be  fiilly 
provided  for ;  and  that  it  is  a  degree  of  moral  culpability  to  punish 
where  we  might  prevent.  From  his  Lordship's  conduct  both  public 
and  private  through  many  years,  we  may  be  certain  that  no  man  in. 
the  kingdom  is  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  public  provision 
being  made  for  Education ;  nor  is  anyone  more  sincerely  desirous  of 
carrying  that  great  object  into  full  effect.  But  when  we  tsike  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  parties  both  religious  and  political,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  question  is  delayed,  and  that  the  minister  wisely  waits 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  people. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  glance  at  these  parties,  and  their  views 
and  objects  regarding  Education.  First,  then,  we  have  what  is  called 
the  High  Church  party,  having  already  between  eight  and  nine  thou- 
sand National  Schools ;  affording  subscription  of  20002.  a  year  to  the 
National  Society,  and  comprehending  nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  and 
landed  gentry.  This  party  has  hitherto  demanded  that  Education  shall 
be  confined  to  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  and  that  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  shall  form  part 
of  the  daily  instruction  of  the  children,  all  of  whom  shall  attend  the 
National  Church,  or  forfeit  their  right  to  Education.  To  this  party 
there  is  a  section  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
party,  who  are  in  favour  of  allowing  children  to  be  admitted  into  their 
schools  without  enforcing  the  Church  catechism,  or  the  attendance  at 
Church  of  the  children  of  Dissenters.  The  Evangelical  party  not  only 
neglect,  but  decry  the  introduction  of  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
subjects  of  a  similar  character.  There  is  also  what  is  called  the  Liberal 
Church  party,  a  small  section,  but  much  increiased  of  late  ;  who  fsivour 
an  extension  of  Education,  and  reprobate  all  religious  disqualifications. 
This  party  in  the  church  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  considered  as  being 
attached  to  the  present  ministry. 

The  next  party  in  Education  is  the  Dissenting  party,  including  of 
course  all  the  sects,  with  also  Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics.  This 
party  is  represented  in  Education  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  contend  for  Bible  instruction,  or  catechisms  without  creeds. 
This  party,  although  very  numerous,  is  very  inferior  to  the  Church 
party  in  wealth  or  influence,  and  have  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  esta- 
blishing schools,  having  established  not  more  than  six  hundred  schools 
in  thirty  years ;  a  large  number  of  such  schools  having  sunk  for  want 
of  funds,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  remaining,  which  are  under  four 
hundred,  being  in  a  most  precarious  condition.  This  party,  generally 
speaking,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  spread  of  secular  know- 
ledge, and  a  vast  number  of  the  schools  being  set  up  chiefly  upon 
religious  grounds,  it  is  thought  wrong  to  introduce  anything  besides 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  A  section  of  this  party  agree  to  dis" 
agree  on  certain  points.  The  Unitarian  complains  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  principle  does  not  allow  "  garbled  extracts  *'  to  be  introduced 
into  the  school,  setting  forth  the  "  Trinity,"  and  require  the  Bible  to 
be  read  as  a  whole,  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  knowledge 
should  be  imparted.     The  Jew  also  objects  to  his  child  being  taughjb 
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to  read  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  tery  frequently 
ohjects  to  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.  But  these  objections 
have  little  influence  in  the  party  with  which  they  are  amalgamated ; 
and  are  quite  ready  to  fly  off  to  anjr  other  that  may  happen  to  fit  their 
views  better,  at  the  same  time  that  their  brother  Dissenters  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Neither  the  Church  party  nor  the  Dissenting  party  are  looked  upon 
by  the  public  as  proper  parties  to  have  Education  in  their  hands.  It 
is  well  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people  that  the  reason  why  these 
parties  take  up  Education  is,  that  they  may  exercise  an  influence 
through  it.  One  party  is  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  other.  While  the 
National  School  is  professedly  set  up  as  a  nursery  for  the  Established 
Church,  the  British  and  Foreign  School,  although  declaring  loudly 
against  Ik,  is  no  less  the  nursery  for  the  Dissenters ;  and  the  place 
where  the  Dissenter  and  the  Dissenting  minister  can  exercise  his  in- 
fluence. -This  is  now  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  therefore 
the  public  will  never  consent  to  have  the  Education  of  the  people  pass 
through  the  hands  of  either  party  any  longer  than  they  are  obliged,  and 
only  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  upon 
the  subject.  The  Dissenting  party  were  originally  anxious  that'.  Edu- 
cation should  pass  through  the  two  societies ;  but  they  have  reflected 
that  in  doing  so  they  throw  nine-tenths  of  the  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  Established  Church  ;  and  we  shall  flnd,  that  instead  of  their  agree- 
ing with  such  a  plan,  they  will  oppose  it,  choosing  rather  to  give  up 
their  influence  in  the  schools,  than  that  the  Church  should  continue 
to  exercise  a  preponderating  amount  of  it. 

Another  party  in  Education  is  what  may  be  called  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge party,  being  a  sort  of  section  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society, 
fashioned  into  Educational  proportions  by  Mr.  Duppa.  This  party  is 
in  part  political,  and  although  by  a  little  management  it  has  obtained  a 
few  independent  supporters,  such  as  Mr.  Wise  and  others,  yet  it  is  well 
understood  to  represent  the  "  radical  party,"  and  to  have  for  its  organ 
the  Central  Society  of  Education.  This  society  set  out  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  non-interference  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  by  an  in- 
judicious management  ^of  this  principle,  and  a  want  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  some  of  its  members  in  wantonly  attacking  the  other  societies, 
has  got  branded  with  infidelity  by  the  religious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  likely  to  stand  committed. 

Now  the  ministry  have  very  wisely  kept  all  these  societies  at  bay, 
and  by  using  caution  arid  a  little  sagacity,  have  been  enabled,  while  in 
'  no  way  compromising  their  views  as  regards  education,  to  ascertain  the 
real  strength  of  all  the  parties  that  beset  them,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  not  to  work  with  or  through  any  of  them,  nor  to  work  at 
all  in  the  matter  till  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large  shall  have  been 
unequivocally  expressed.  The  Government  are  aware,  from  the  expe- 
riment made  in  the  grant  of  money  for  buOding  school-rooms,  that  if 
they  attempt  to  work  through  the  two  religious  societies,  that  they  in- 
crease to  a  great  extent  &e  influence  of  the  Church ;  and  if  they 
were  in  the  slightest  degree  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Centnl 
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Society,  they  would  ofBend  the  leli^ous  feelings  »of  the  community «  So 
they  very  properly  say,  **  Wait  awhile/*  And  for  what  do  they  wait  ? 
Not,  indeed,  for  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  educating  the  people, — 
not  from  any  wish  to  retard  it, — not  from  any  desire  of  reconciling  par- 
ties, as  they  will  act,  when  they  act,  quite  independently  of  them,  and 
upon  a  plan  which  has  not  yet  heen  suggested  by  any  of  those  parties. 
The  Grovemment  very  properly  waits  for  the  people  ;  it  waits  to  see  the 
public  mind  thoroughly  roused  to  the  subject ;  it  waits  to  see  piibUe 
meetings  held  in  various  places,  petitions  presented,  addresses  dn^wn 
up,  and  the  question  made  one  of  public  interest  throughout  the 
country. 

Thus  far,  then.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  Home  Secretary,  has  done  his 
duty  to  the  public, — as  a  minister,  has  acted  most  consistently,  and  ho- 
nestly, and  wisely ;  and  his  late  observations  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wise,  tends  to  show  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause, 
and  desirous  of  promoting  it,  both  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  communi- 
cation both  of  religious  and  secular  knowledge  without  restriction.  His 
Lordship  understands  the  subject  far  better  than  any  of  the  parties  who 
make  the  outcry,  and  will,  in  the  fitting  time,  bring  forward  a  plan 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  country. 

The  responsibility  and  duty  rests  with  tiie  people.  The  people  alone 
are  to  blame  if  education  is  retarded ;  they  alone  are  to  blame  if  it  takes 
an  improper  course ;  they  are  to  blame  i£  it  becomes  sectarian  or  of  a 
party  character,  or  if  it  be  contracted  into  means  and  ends.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  people  (and  when  we  say  the  people,  we  mean  the  large  body 
of  our  countrymen,  from  the  highest  to  the  very  lowest  class) ;  it  is 
their  duty  to  canvass  the  subject  at  all  fitting  opportunities;  to  watch  its 
progress  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  to  pass  a  jealous  eye  over  the 
movements  of  every  political  party ;  and  to  investigate  the  claims  to 
public  support  of  the  great  School  Societies,  as  they  are  called.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  be  on  their  guard  against  false  representations, 
and  especially  against  the  bugbears  set  up  to  frighten  cold-blooded  men 
out  of  their  wits,  such  as  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  religion,  or 
the  fear  that  the  government  may  make  education  an  engine  of  tyranny. 
No  such  things  need  be  feared  in  this  country.  The  religious  principles 
of  the  people  are  too  firmly  fixed  for  religion  itself  to  be  endangered^ 
and,  least  of  all,  to  be  endangered  by  the  spread  of  knowledge ;  for 
while  the  shadow  of  religion  may  fede  away  in  universal  enlightenment, 
the  substance  will  by  the  splendour  be  more  fully  revealed ;  and  as  to 
the  government  exercising  tyranny  over  the  people  through  their 
schools,  we  know  that  no  government  dares  to  do  what  the  School 
Societies  are  now  doing,  without  calling  down  upon  their  devoted  heads 
the  vengeance  of  an  incensed  population.  What  government,  we  would 
ask,  would  have  dared  to  pass  a  resolution  restricting  the  teaching  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  thus  placing  a  barrier  round  the  human  mind  ? 
Societies !  Pray  to  whom  are  they  responsible  ?  To  the  public  ?  No.  To 
whom  ?  To  their  **  own  sweet  selves?"  To  their  original  party  clique; 
and  for  any  body  of  men,  for  their  paltry  guineas  and  half-guineas 
annually,  to  have  the  power  of  doing  what  they  please  with  the  educa- 
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don  of  the  people,  is  absurd.  Let  the  people  look  to  this,  and  not  only 
look  to  it,  but  be  ready  to  express  their  opinions  upon  it ;  and  we 
would  advise  that  every  town  throughout  the  kingdom  should  form 
Educational  Associations  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  object.  As 
to  the  ministry,  again  we  say,  they  have  acted  wisely,  and  are  disposed 
to  act  liberally,  but  unless  they  are  supported  by  the  people,  they  can 
bring  forward  no  plan  worthy  of  this  great  country ;  and  we  would  have 
the  people  bear  in  mind,  that  nothing  but  a  public  provision  for  the  best 
possible  kind  of  education  that  can  be  afforded,  without  restriction  of 
any  kind,  and  which  shall  include  religious  instruction,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  every  art  or  science  calculated  to  advance  the  people  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  is  worthy  them  or  the  times  in 
which  they  live. 


THE    SAINTED    LOVER. 

Prwn  the  Invalid' t  Book. 

"  Can  that  spirit  ever  perish, 

Which  divine  emoti  ns  fill? 
Thee  on  earth  I  loved  to  cherish, 

Thee  in  Heaven  must  cherish  still ; 
Like  a  shadow  to  thee  clinging, 

Ever  following,  ever  nigh, 
Up  to  thee  each  look  is  springing, 

Every  word,  and  thought,  and  sigh. 

Up  to  thee,  my  sainted  lover. 

Up  to  thee  my  soul  is  led ; 
Spirit !  wilt  thou  deign  to  hover 

O'er  my  green  and  grassy  bed  ? 
Wilt  thou  from  thy  throne  descending 

Catch  thy  fond  one's  dying  breath? 
Wilt  thou,  near  his  tomb  attending, 

Consecrate  the  dreams  of  death?" 


SOCIETY  OP  PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  PRO- 

MOTING  A  LOVE  OF  THE  ARTS  AMONG 

THE  PEOPLE. 


THE    SCHOOLS    OF    THE    SOCIETY,    AND   THE    PRINCIPLES    UPON    WHICH 
INSTRUCTION   IS    GIVEN, 


The  schools  conducted  by  the  Society,  and  those  established  under  its  aus- 
pices, have  many  duties  devolving  on  them.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  teach 
design  mechanically,  but  there  is  the  higher  task  of  diffusing  taste  by  a  pro- 
perly-directed course  of  study.    This  Society  would  do  but  littlfe  were  it  to 
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teach  onty  drawiag  or  modelling ;  it  i^  not  in  this  manner  that  its  objects  can 
be  attained,  or  our  countrymen  put  on  a  level  with  their  foreign  rivals.  It 
would  be  erring  grossly  to  imagine,  ihat  any  instruction  of  this  restricted  kind 
could  exercise  any  influence  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country, 
when  nothing  would  be  done  by  this  means  to  exalt  the  minds,  and  refine  the 
tastes  of  the  people.  The  course  of  instraction  is,  therefore,  essentially  divided 
into  two  portions ;  that  which  is  merely  mechanical,  and  that  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  termed  artistical.  It  U  this  latter  branch  which  is  of  the  more  import- 
mnce  to  the  Society,  as  it  is  in  that  department  that  the  greatest  deficiencies 
exist.  The  carpenter  who  wants  to  learn  drawing  has  schools  where  he  may 
easily  be  taught ;  but  the  working  goldsmith  or  jeweller  who  reqnires  a  high 
class  of  instraction,  cannot  obtain  it  within .  his  own  sphere,  or  only  at  sach 
expense  and  Inconvenience,  as  to  render  it  next  to  impossible.  Those  connected 
with  textile  manufactures,  of  which  the  arts  are  the  vital  existence,  cannot  ob* 
tain  any  knowledge  of  them  in  any  private  institution,  fbf  none  can  be  formed  to 
give  the  facilities  requisite  for  the  necessary  studies,  even  were  it  possible  to 
afford  them  at  a  reasonable  price.  In  many  branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  we  are 
in  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  the  Americans  who  supply  i^s  with  the  cotton. 
We  have  from  them  the  raw  material,  and  we  send  out  a  raw  mannfacture,  to 
be  coloured  in  other  places  where  they  have  an  instruction,  which  we  do  not 
possess.  In  the  silk  manutactore,  we  are  either  reduced  to  be  inefficient  pla- 
giarists of  the  French,  or  if  we  attempt  .from  the  materials  of  others  to  make 
patterns  of  our  own,  our  ignorance  spoils  even  the  beaut  es  of  what  we  plunder. 
Not  only  do  we  labour  under  a  deficiency  of  original  patterns,  but  we  are  inca- 
-pable  even  of  an  adaptation  ;  we  have  not  the  skill  of  Raphael,  who  transferred 
the  St.  Paul  from  the  canvas  of  another  country  to  be  re-animated  in  his  own,  but 
it  is  the  pilfering  of  some  dauber,  who  disfigures  the  plunder  for  fear  it  should  be 
known,  as  the  robber  mutilates  the  plate  he  has  stolen.  If  we  look  at  the  high 
character  of  our  countrymen  for  genius  and  instruction,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will 
soon  be  reformed.  The  most  noble  spirit  of  improvement  animates  the  manu- 
factures of  Spitalflelds,  Coventry,  and  Manchester,  and  the  strongest  disposition 
prevails  among  them  to  raise  their  productions  not  only  to  a  position  equal  to 
the  French,  but  to  an  excellence  which  shall  compete  with  them  in  their  own 
markets. 

As  to  the  merely  meebanical  class  of  artizans,  it  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the 
'  course  of  instruction  required  by  them ;  it  is  in  most  cases  so  entirely  systematic, 
as  to  become  a  matter  of  simple  routine.  A  most  essential  service  will  be  ren- 
dered to  the  masters  by  the  instruction  of  this  class,  who  have  to  work  from 
drawings  and  models,  for  those  w&o  draw  themselves,  are  better  able  to  under- 
stand and  execute  such  directions.  A  carpenter  or  an  engineer  will  find  drawing 
of  more  importance  in  his  education  than  either  reading  or  writing;  and  it  is 
singular  that  in  the  instruction  of  such  artizans,  that  drawing  should  be  excluded 
from  the  course.  Another  advantage  is,  that  such  men  will  be  enabled  to  make 
their  own  drawings  from  the  original  plans,  whereby  in  many  oases  much  time 
and  inconvenience  would  be  spared.  But  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  that  the 
instruction  of  the  building  trades  should  not  be  considered  as  so  limited,  for  ta 
the  inferior  branches  of  it  is  often  left  the  erection  and  superintendence  of  do- 
mestic edifices,  where  a  regularly-educated  architect  is  not  employed,  and  their 
ignorance  is  too  often  the  cause  of  perversions  of  taste,  the  propagation  of 
which,  in  public  situations,  cannot  but  be  mischievous  in  its  operation  on  the 
general  taste.  In  making  this  division  of  instruction  into  what  is  imperative 
and  what  is  supplementary,  the  Committee  can  but  feel  that  it  is  highly  to  be 
desired  that  all-classes  of  society,  whether  connected  with  trade  or  not,  should 
receive  the  highest  course  of  instruction.  But  in  carrying  out  this  object,  many 
difficulties  are  encountered,  as  the  student  is  too  apt  to  conceive  that  what  does 
not  immediately  influence  his  business,  has  no  connexion  with  it ;  and  a  me- 
chanic who  does  not  perceive  a  more  elevated  taste,  would  not  only  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  his  work,  but  to  his  own  intellectual  gratification. 

To  the  artistical  professions  an  extensive  course  of  study  is  imperattvely  re- 
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quired  :  to  offer  them  only  a  drawing  school  is,  in  many  cases^  tantamount  to 
giving  them  nothing  at  ail.    In  speaking  of  workmen,  it  must  be  remembered, 
^  that  in  labouring  for  their  improvement,  we  are  not  to  consider  them  solely  in 
that  capacity ;  but  to  reflect  that  many  of  them  will  become  masters ;  and  that 
it  is  from  the  journeyman  that  the  class  of  small  masters  (who  work  for  the 
people)  are  formed.    In  the  artistical  trades,  masters  and  workmen  are  fre- 
quently employed  upon  orders  planned  and  designed  by  the  most  elevated  and 
instructed  tastes  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  essential^  to  the  proper  completion  of 
the  object,  that  the  artizan  should  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  his 
employment :  and  without  instruction,  it  is  as  little  to  be  expected  that  a  work- 
man can  execute  an  elevated  design,  as  that  a  journeyman  stone-cutter  should, 
by  mechanical  copying,  imitate  the  Apollo  Belvidere.    It  is  also  by  this  reci- 
procal instruction  that  taste  is  maintained  and  improved :  the  patron  acquires  a 
greater  hardihood  in  requiring  a  work,  the  artist  in  designing  it,  and  the  work- 
man in  the  execution.    It  would  be  of  little  avail  that  our  nobility  possessed 
galleries  replete  with  the  finest  works  of  our  greatest  masters,  and  spent  their 
time  in  the  study  of  foreign  excellence,  and  their  treasure  in  the  purchase  of 
whatever  is  valuable,  if  such  education  of  taste  were  to  be  confined  merely  to 
them.    The  fine  arts  would  become  extinct  in  the  country,  and  the  galleries  of 
patrons  resemble  rather  mausoleums  of  the  dead,  than  the  temples  of  fame  of  the 
living.    The  march  of  improvement  is  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  art  or 
science,  as  exercise  is  to  the  vitality  of  the  human  body ;  and  art  languishes 
without  the  public  support,  as  an  aristocracy  becomes  extinct  without  the  infu- 
sion of  new  blood.    Without  the  power  of  ordering  new  works,  an  admirer  of 
the  art  must  be  restricted  to  the  limited  effects  of  the  old  masters;  a  position 
iittle  better  than  if  he  were  confined  to  wear  the  cast-off'  clothes  of  his  ancestors. 
The  daily  complaint  of  the  higher  classes,  and  of  the  tradesmen  they  employ,  is, 
tJbat  they  cannot  find  workmen  to  execute  their  designs ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that  the  strongest  disposition  is  evinced  to  effect  this  object  by  the  only 
efficient  means, — ^the  instruction  of  the  artizan,  while  the  latter  equally  mani. 
fests  an  ardent  desire  for  improvement  in  his  profession.  While  this  is  the  state 
of  the  artistical  trades  in  the  higher  circles  of  life,  the  deficiencies  may  be  con- 
ceived which  must  exist  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  societies  who 
have  the  wealth  to  command  what  is  equally  the  object  of  their  wishes.    Were 
it  an  object  of  utility  to  our  commerce  to  diffuse  a  higher  taste,  at  any  rate  it  is 
a  matter  of  public  and  domestic  gratification  which  cannot  be  denied.    There  is 
hardly  a  peasant  in  Italy,  who,  in  his  poverty,  has* not  a  greater  enjoyment  from  - 
the  arts  than  the  rich  farmer  or  tradesman  of  England.    The  arts  are  disposed 
among  the  people  in  uniforms  as  the  military  are  supplied  with  regimentals,  and 
individual  taste  is  swamped  in  this  wholesale  manufacture.    There  is  scarcely 
a  house  which  has  a  single  object  of  original  merit — ^furniture,  decorations,  ta- 
pestries, carpets,  and  earthenware,  are  all  portions  of  extensive  manufacture; 
while,  from  the  deficiencies  of  artists,  the  proprietor  has  nothing  of  peculiar 
merit,  or  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  houses  of  his  neighbours.    In  Italy,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  artist  has  not  been  employed,  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
an  object  as  important  for  the  legislature  to  give  the  people  cheap  art,  as  it  is  to 
give  cheap  soap,  or  cheap  tea.    This  is  a  matter  neither  of  mere  commercial 
importance,  nor  aristocratic  luxury ;  but  one  in  which  the  convenience  and  en- 
joyment of  all  classes  is  interested  and  concerned. 

To  effect  this  purpose,  one  of  the  first  objects  is  to  give  that  instruction  to 
the  workman  which  may  qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has  to  undertake  ;  and 
this  instruction  must  be  of  no  trivial  or  unimportant  nature.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  some  of  these  trades,  the  highest  geniuses  of  art  have  been 
sometimes  employed ;  and  it  would  be  useless  to  possess  the  design  of  Michael 
Angelo,  or  of  Flaxman,  if  it  were  to  be  marred  by  the  bungling  of  ignorance,  or 
to  be  weakened  by  the  dulness  of  bad  taste.  The  goldsmith  should  be  able  to 
model  as  well  as  to  draw,  and  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the 
human  figure,  and  of  botany.  The  artizan  can  never  have  wasted  time,  which 
enables  him  to  execute  the  most  delicate  and  expressive  forms  with  correctness; 
but  rather  he  whose  want  of  knowledge  of  proportion  may  disfigure  the  most 
animated  countenance,  or  the  best  modelled  limb.    The  jeweller  requires  not 
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only  «o  aoqaalntaooe  with  form,  bul  also  with  coloar ;  at  the  Bame  time  that  he 
requires  an  adaptation  of  the  arts  to  the  small  soak  on  which  he  works.  This 
trade,  it  must  be  remembered,  affects  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  the  jewel-  ^ 
lery  of  Birmingham  and  Paris  as  well  as  the  diamonds  of  the  peeress,  and  a 
more  cultivated  taste  diffused  in  this  trade  might  perhaps  relieve  us  from  the 
sums  that  are  expended  upon  the  inferior  worluianship,  but  superior  design  of 
the  Parisians.  The  pattern  drawer  for  silk  or  cotton  goods  must  possess 
equally  a  knowledge  of  the  combinations  of  colour,  and  of  the  varieties  of 
botany  4  in  which  latter  department  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  labour 
under  great  deficiencies  as  compared  with  our  foreign  neighbours.  Not  only 
is  this  metropolis  destitute  of  establishments  where  the  artist  can  go  conve. 
niently  and  study  new  or .  uncommon  plants,  but  there  are  no  public  gardens 
where  even  the  common  varieties  are  exiiibited.  What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the 
public  gardens  of  our  French  ueighbours,  and  their  gratuitous  courses  of  bo. 
ta^y  ?  In  the  restricted  space  of  a  metropolis  such  an  institution  is  essentiaUy 
necessary,  and  that  economy  must  be  sought  for  in  a  great  public  establish- 
ment, which  becomes  too  costly  for  individuals.  The  sate  of  flowers  in  the 
markets,  collected  into  bouquets  and  stripped  of  their  feliage,  is  of  no  more 
value  as  a  matter  of  taste  than  to  cut  a  portrait  from  the  canvas  without  a  back 
ground.  The  Committee  sincerely  trust  that  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  sup- 
plied, and  feel  happy  that  several  of  their  members  are  exerting  themselves  for 
the  promotion  of  this  object,  and  they  trust  successfully.  The  importance  of 
such  an  establishment  to  woven  manufactures  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated, 
while  at  the  same  Ume  it  must  be  observed  with  regard  to  these  latter,  periiaps, 
the  clothing  of  the  human  body  is  entitled  to  some  degree  of  that  attentioii 
which  the  clothing  of  nature  receives  from  horticultural  and  other  societies. 
ihe  subject  of  these  manufactures  is  one  that  equally  concerns  the  prospefity 
of  manufactures  and  art.  By  our  want  of  instruction  we  already  suffer  from 
the  encroachments  of  domestic  enterprise,  and  from  the  intrusion  of  ford^ 
rivals ;  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  similar  means  to  those  by  which  we 
have  been  defeated^  The  Ijatin  maxim,  that  <<  it  is  just  to  learn  from  the  enemy 
what  is  the  course  that  is  pointed  out  to  us  to  adopt;"  and  the  result  of  the 
government  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  the  continent,  showed  the  treasures  fid 
art  thrown  open  to  foreign  manufacturers,  which  are  denied  to  us.  As  a  matter 
of  art,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  should  be  judges  of  the  beauties  of 
the  great  masters,  who  have  not  even  sufficient  discrimination  to  select  a  cotton 
dress. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  instruction  necessary  is  not  a  matter  of 
mechanical  application ;  but  one  which  requires  a  high  degree  of  attention  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  taste  of  the  students.  Doubts  may  perhaps  exist  aa 
to  the  manner  of  effecting  this,  but  a  more  extended  consideration  of  the  sub* 
ject  would  undoubtedly  demonstrate  that  if  you  wish  to  elevate  the  state  of  the 
students,  it  is  only  by  the  highest  means  in  your  power  that  you  can  possibly 
effect  it.  It  may  be  well  in  mechanical  details  to  apportion  the  task  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupils  ;  but  this  is  distinct  from  keeping  in  view  the  directi<m 
and  ultimate  tendency  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  would  be  as  futUe  to 
require  a  highly-finished  drawing  from  a  beginner,  as  to  put  a  heavy  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  apprentice  ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  course  is  directed  to  be  executed.  To  expect  a  man  to  acquire  an  elevated 
style  by  commencing  on  barbarisms,  is  as  bad  as  to  teach  piety  by  an  early  in- 
culcation of  vice,  and  a  student  as  effectually  instructed  in  taste,  as  a  child 
would  be  prepared  for  the  sublimity  of  Milton  by  the  puerilities  of  Tom  Thumb. 
The  only  sound  means  of  acquiring  even  moderate  excellence,  is  by  pursuing 
the  highest  branches  ;  and  it  is  from  a  high  cultivation  of  taste  alone  that  the 
pupils  can  ever  acquire  any.  These  motives  have  actuated  the  Committee  in 
adopting  the  human  figure  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  correctness  ol 
this  view  they  feel  has  been  borne  out  by  its  efficient  operation,  and  by  its 
adaptation  to  the  pursuits  of  the  students.  It  ia  the  human  figure  that  forma 
the  most  elevated  compositions  in  art,  and  the  study  of  which  formed  the  main . 
feature  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  art.  The  beauty  of  Greek  sculpture 
it  is  unnecessary  to  recal ;  its  introduction  was  not  confined  to  thi^  department 
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Imt  it  prevailed  in'  every  species  of  decoration ;  it  is  the  leading  ornament  in- 
their  elegant  sculpture,  and  on  their  painted  walls ;  and  even  their  inferior 
artists  acquired  great  skill  in  this  delineation,  although  labouring  under  greater 
difficulties  in  acquiring  instruction  than  any  in  modem  times.  Those  who 
could  carefully  preserve  harmony  in  the  ever-varying  contours  of  the  human 
body,  had  no  difficulty  in  bestowing  it  upon  the  more  simple  forms  of  their 
vases,  and  their  architecture.  This  study  of  the  human  figure  may  be  assumed 
as  a  standard  guide  in  perfection  of  design,  while  it  is  found  not  more  difficult 
to  require  that  which  may  be  considered  as  a  keystone  in  delineation,  than  it  is 
to  labour  through  a  portion  of  the  processes  which  it  binds  together.  In  those 
trades  which  required  a  study  of  colour,  it  may  be  considered  that  no  disad- 
vantage would  accrue  to  the  students  by  the  meditation  of  the  works  of  great 
painters,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  their  various  styles.  It  is  allowed,  in  forms 
to  practise  the  Greek,  or  the  Gothic,  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Chinese ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  artisan  should  not  study  from  the  stylie  of  the  painter,  as 
from  that  of  the  architect.  Surely  it  would  be  no  more  an  anomaly  that  the 
colouring  of  Titian  should  be  imitated  in  a  carpet,  than  that  the  architecture  of 
Ionia  should  prevail  in  a  sofa  or  a  table.  By  this  means,  the  genius  of  a  great 
ajtist  would  minister  to  the  gratification  of  the  people,  in  the  same  proportion 
that  they  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  Milton  or  the  beauty  of  Sbakspeare. 
'  It  can  be  no  injury,  to  mechanics  to  benefit  by  the  great  masters,  and  it  can 
be  no  disgrace  to  high  art  to  descend  from  its  throne  to  assist  trade  and  manur 
factures,  when  we  may  see  in  8ir  John  Soane*s  museum,  brackets  carved  by 
Michael  Angelo,  designs  for  porcelain  by  Raphael,  and  models  for  plate  by  our 
fellow-countryman,  Flaxman. 

The  preceding  observations  have  been  directed  to  trade  and  manufactures  at 
large,  to  consider  how  far  instruction  in  schools  of  art  is  likely  to  operate  upon 
the  metropolis  and  on  the  country  at  large. 

•  In  the  metropolis,  such  establishments  are  imperatively  required  as  a  centre 
from  which  the  whole  empire  must  be  influenced,  while  they  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  many  of  its  staple  trades,  in  the  capital,  professions  living  by  the 
ministration  to  luxury,  must  always  require  considerable  instruction  in  art^ 
while  the  silk  trade  in  Spitalfields  and  other  departments  of  metropolitan  comr 
merce  should  be  equally  promoted.  With  regard  to  Spitalfields,  it  were  earn* 
estly  to  be  wished  that,  in  the  present  distress  from  which  that  district  suffers, 
and  when  so  many  claims  on  public  sympathy  have  been  so  nobly  met,  that 
more  had  been  done  to  improve  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  weaver.  A 
school  for  their  instruction  in  the  arts  would  do  more  for  them,  than  the  founda- 
tion of  any  eleemosynary  institution,  while  its  results  would  do  more  to  establish 
the  nse  of  British  manufactures,  than  all  the  generous  patronage  of  the  Queen, 
or  all  the  loyalty  of  a  drawing-room.  The  evil  must  not  be  palliated,  but  cured ; 
and  it  is  by  establishing  the  superiority  of  British  manufactures,  that  the  foreign 
must  be  excluded ;  there  must  be  no  bounties  for  our  ignorance,  or  waste  of 
money  in  perpetuating  disease,  which  the  same  expense  would  cure.  From  the 
spirit  already  manifested,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  short  time  many  such  schools 
must  be  founded,  and  whether  emanating  from  this  society,  or  established  on 
their  own  bases,  all  must  equally  contribute  to  the  support  of  its  principles, 
and  to  the  extension  of  its  exertions. 

After  what  has  been  said  under  the  head  of  branches,  it  is  less  necessary  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  prospects  in  the  country.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  begins  to  be  so  fully  appreciated,  that  the  cause  cannot  retrograde ;  and 
within  a  few  years  every  town  of  any  consideration  will  doubtless  have  its 
school  of  art,  as  it  has  its  literary  or  Mechanics'  Institution. 

It  will  now  be  requisite  to  consider  how  far  the  question  stands  as  to  educa- 
tion, of  which  hitherto  the  arts  have  formed  little  or  no  portion.  That  they 
have  beeK  excluded  without  reflection,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  seen  the 
zeal  that  exists  among  artizans,  to  acquire  even  the  common  rudiments  of  de- 
sign. Every  apprentice,  before  he  commenced  to  learn  his  trade,  should  be  in. 
strncted  in  drawing,  for  instruction  in  which  his  master  may  have  neither  capa- 
bility nor  means.  In  common  education,  the  time  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
drawing  only,  wpuld  be  no  impediment  to  the  remaining  studies,  and  should 
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H/eret  be  neglected  in  any  echool  for  the  working  cUsses.  Design,  however,  ii 
not  thns  conined  in  its  utility ;  it.  is  the  natural  alphabet,  as  much  as  reading 
and  writing  are  derived  from  the  mind.  In  these  latter,  the  idea  mast  first  be 
attached  to  the  word,  and  then  to  the  form,  while  in  the  former,  the  communi- 
cation is  at  once  established  between  the  emblem  and  the  object.  Instead  of 
design  being  supplementary  to  other  studies,  it  is  that  which  is  most  easy,  and 
in  the  order  of  natare,  precedes  all  other  kinds  of  communication.  If  it  be  de- 
sirable to  commit  to  memory  by  deciphering  and  description,  words  which  are 
but  the  symbols  of  ideas,  how  much  better  is  it  to  impress  the  sensible  forms  of 
objects  by  their  delineation?  In  this  view,  its  importance  to  impart  edu- 
cation is  immense,  and  it  is  jdmost  inconceivable  that  it  should  be  neg- 
lected, while  more  complex  processes  have  supplanted  it.  A  child  wUl 
more  readily  impress  on  its  mind  the  idea  of  an  apple  by  describing  its  form, 
than  by  all  the  pages  of  spelling  with  which  it  might  be  tortured.  The  in- 
troduction of  drawings  and  engravings  into  infant  schools  has  already  com- 
menced ;  but  if  they  stop  there  without  also  teaching  the  children  to  delineate 
them,  it  is  like  exhibiting  food  without  permitting  it  to  be  eaten.  Nor  is  design 
less  important  in  elementary  and  general  education ;  it  is  already  shown  how 
essential  it  is  to  the  mechanic,  and  how  useful  for  developing  the  ideas  of  the 
infant,  and  it  furnishes  equally  to  persons  of  all  stations  and  at  all  periods  of 
life,  an  additional  means  of  record  and  communication.  How  useful  is-  it 
in  visiting  a  museum  or  uncommon  object,  to  be  able  to  make  a  proper  note  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  either  useful  or  interesting ;  while  there  are  few  who 
have  not  at  the  same  period  of  life  felt  the  utility  of  drawing,  when  they  have 
had  occasion  to  require  the  construction  of  some  object  of  wiiich  tfaey  had  the 
idea,  but  could  not  give  the  representation. 

Drawing  is  now  introduced  almost  universally  among  the  middle  classes  as  a 
supplementary  branch  of  education,  but  with  an  inefficiency  which  is  sure  to 
arise  when  an  object  is  pursued  as  an  accomplishment,  rather  than  for  its  in- 
trinsic utility.  In  consequence  of  the  practice  of  copying  from  drawings,  very 
few  boarding-school  pupils  are  capable  *of  delineating  an  object  which  they 
see ;  they  are  cut  off  A*om  communication  with  the  external  world  by  the  con- 
stant use  of  this  interpretation.  Drawings  may  be  made  just  as  pretty  when 
copied  from  nature,  and  with  much  more  spirit,  than  when  they  are  the  repeti. 
tions  of  the  composition  of  another.  To  foilow  nature,  is  not  only  the  shortest 
tray,  but  the  best ;  and  the  instructors  of  youth,  by  the  inculcation  of  sound 
l^nciples  of  design,  would  not  only  produce  prettier  works,  but  bestow  on 
their  pupils  a  qualification  of  equal  utility  and  amusement. 


HOW  PHYSIOLOGY  MAY  BE  TAUGHT,  AND  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  TEACHING  IT. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology  would  be  the 
means  of  correcting  all  the  common  and  gross  errors  which  prevail 
among  society,  in  regard  to  air,  diet,  clothing,  and  other  matters,  at 
once;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  few  years  its  important 
effects  will  be  seen  throughout  every  class  among  which  a  knowledge 
of  physiology  shall  have  spread.  Let  physiology  shed  its  flight  in 
society,  and  medical  quackery  will  soon  disappear.  The  stream  cannot 
flow  after  its  sources  are  dried  up,  or  the  noxious  weed  flourish  where 
it  cannot  find  a  pablium.  If  mothers,  for  instance,  understood  the 
structure  and  laws  of  the  physical  frame ;  they  would  not  subject 
their  infants  to  that  abuse  so  often  witnessed,  in  giving  them  anodyp« 
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medicines  habitually,  Dafiys  Elixer,  Godfrey's  Cordiali  Dall^y'p  Car- 
minatiye,  and  other  compounds.  They  must  perceive,  from  the  nature 
of  the  stomach,  and  hrain,  and  the  nervous  system,  that  except  in  cases 
of  actual  disease,  they  cannot  escape  heing  injured  by  them  ;  but  in  their 
present  ignorance  of  physiology,  it  often  happens  that  if  they  do  not  see 
immediate  evil  effects  arise  from  a  thing,  they  will  not  beUeve  all  the 
physicians  in  the  world  who  may  forewarn  them  of  future  and  certain 
evU.  The  belief  that  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  for  example, 
given  daily  to  a  young  child,  may  be  pernicious,  and  yet  ^  very  small 
dose  of  the  same  substance  be  innocent,  is  an  error  which  a  knowledge 
of  physiology  would  at  once  eradicate. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  repeat  it,  that  parents  and  mo- 
thers in  particular,  on  whom  so  much  of  our  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  well-being  depend,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  physiology.  Of 
the  redemption  of  man*s  physical  nature  without  this  knowledge,  there 
is  very  little  hope.  If  this  world  is  ever  tp  become  a  happier  and  a 
better  world  than  it  is  at  present,  woman,  well  educated,  discipb'nedi 
and  principled  ;  sensible  of  her  influence,  and  wise  and  benevolent  to 
exert  it  aright,  must  be  the  mover  of  the  great  work.  She  must  be  so 
both  by  example  and  precept ;  she  must  feel  herself  responsible  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  physical  welfare  of  those  who  are  intrusted  to  her 
care.  Let  her  remember,  that  not  only  the  health  and  enjoyment,  but 
even  the  beauty  of  her  children,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  at  her  dis* 
posal ;  and  i)eauty  is  not  to  be  despised.  Who  does  not  know  that 
intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  even  intemperate  passions, 
injure  the  features.  If  they  should  not  .produce  a  pimpled  nose,  red 
eyes,  or  livid  and  fiery  cheeks,  they  will  at  least  give  a  dull  appearance 
to  the  eyes,  and  stupidity  to  the  whole  features  ;  and  there  are  certain 
passions  which  if  long  indulged,  knit  permanently  the  brow,  depress 
the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  thus  render  the  countenance  disagreeablei 
if  not  painful,  to  all  who  behold  it. 

The  mother  then  must  be  instructed  in  this  important  branch  of 
natural  science ;  for  in  the  appropriate  management  of  the  digestive 
system — liugs,  heart,  brain,  nerves,  and  skin,  and  the  senses,  from  the 
earliest  moments  of  infancy,  consists  not  merely  an  important  part,  but 
in  view  ef  its  results  the  principal  part  of  Education.  If  so,  the  mother, 
educated  or  uneducated,  wise  or  ignorant,  is  the  principal  arbiter  of 
human  destiny.  The  spirit  which  inhabits  this  frame,  is  beyond  debate 
greatly  influenced  and  modified  by  its  tenement.  The  power  of  physi- 
cal influeQce  on  the  mind,  turns  rationality  into  madness,  and  dethrones 
reason. 

Next  to  the  mother,  the  knowledge  of  physiology  is  of  importance  to 
the  teacher.  This  is  true,  whether  his  office  be  to  instruct  merely  for 
a  few  hours  of  the  day,  or  to  educate.  Those  who  have  their  pupils 
constantly  under  their  care,  as  in  most  of  our  boarding-schools,  may  be 
considered  as  substitutes  for  the  time,  of  parents ;  and  any  remarks 
which  go  to  show  the  obligations  which  parents  are  under  to  understand 
the  physical  constitution  of  their  children,  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  their  circumstances. 
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'  As  to  those  who  only  instruct  their  pupils  six  hours  of  the  day  for 
five  days  of  the  week,  and  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  in  a  quarter,  while 
they  are  with  their  parents  or  elsewhere  the  rest  of  the  time,  it  may 
seem  at  first  view  impossible  they  should  derive  much  benefit  from  a 
knowledge  of  physiology ;  yet  when  we  consider  the  subject  more 
closely,  we  shall  find  such  a  conclusion  premature.  What  teacher  who 
had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  animal  functions,  would  permit  his 
younger  pupUs,  especially  females,  to  sit  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  on  a 
hard  bench  without  any  support  for  the  back,  and  suffer  it  to  be  re- 
peated day  after  day,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year  ? — ^to  say 
nothing  of  its  cruelty  or  its  tendency  to  disgust  the  pupU  with  school- 
rooms and  schools,  and  by  association  with  everything  connected  with 
them,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  greatly  exposes  the  spine  at  that  tender 
age  to  a  degree  of  curvature  which  may  and  probably  will  be  productive 
of  the  most  serious  evils  afterwards,  and  very  possibly  be  the  means  of 
destroying  life.  It  is  well  known,  that  sujOTering  of  the  kind  to  which 
we  refer  is  much  greater  in  amount,  other  things  being  general,  in  cities 
and  places  where  females  are  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  school- 
hood. 

Would  a  teacher  who  knew  the  human  constitution  and  the  changes 
it  undergoes,  make  no  allowance  for  the  changes  of  temper  and  fee&ig 
which  are  so  often  their  accompaniment  ?  Woidd  he  expect  his  pupils 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  we  allude,  to  be  so  £ur  skilled  in  the 
art  of  controlling  their  feelings,  as  to  appear  cheerful  when  they  are 
not  so,  and  to  prosecute  their  studies  with  their  usual  zeal  when  they 
are  unfit  for  it  ?  Would  he  regard  every  little  ebullition  of  their  pas* 
sions,  in  either  of  the  great  classes  of  his  pupils,  at  a  particular  age,  as 
indicating  determined  obstinacy,  or  an  unalterable  perversity  of  temper* 

Teachers  must  understand  the  subject  before  they  are  at  all  qualified 
to  aid  in  the  formation  of  character,  even  for  six  hours  in  a  day.  They 
must  study  the  constitution  of  each  individual  who  is  committed  to 
their  charge.  Some  children  are  fond  enough  of  study,  but  after  several 
hours  confinement  at  school  are  aptto  use  exercise  violently  or  to  excess; 
and  as  the  immediate  consequence,  manifest  a  disinclination  for  their 
books  and  lessons.  Others  eat  too  much,  especially  at  dinner.  Others 
load  their  stomachs  with  cold  water,  perhaps,  when  heated  to  excess. 
Let  the  instructor  who  finds  his  pupils  given  to  occasional  yawning, 
and  neglect  of  their  studies,  remember  that  they  have  bodies  ;  and  if  he 
understand  in  how  many  ways  the  condition  of  the  body  may  influence 
the  mind,  when  he  is  disposed  to  punish  a  pupil  for  indolence,  either  by 
privations,  frowns,  threats,  or  blows,  he  will  oft«n  find  that  the  real 
crime  or  error  is  in  eating  too  much,  or  in  abusing  the  body  in  some 
way  or  other.  Many  a  child  is  ptmished  for  laziness,  when  if  punished 
at  all,  it  should  have  been  for  intemperance. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  in  which  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
is  important  to  the  teacheiv  It  will  enable  him  to  accommodate  the 
recreations  of  his  pupils  to  their  actual  wants,  better  than  he  could 
iDtherwise  do.  Should  bathing  be  practised,  he  will  be  able  to  desig- 
nate the  proper  hour  and  manner  of  conducting  it,  and  put  them  oa 
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their  guard  against  any  dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  in  pro- 
secuting it.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since,  that  the  principal  of  one  of 
our  most  flourishing  seminaries  for  young  men,  inquired  what  was  the 
most  appropriate  hour  for  bathing ;  and  on  being  informed  that  general 
laws  were  indicated  by  the  hiunan  frame,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
hitherto  permitted  his  school  to  bathe  immediately  after  tea.  Now  this 
is  one  of  the  worst  seasons  that  could  be  selected  for  most  persons. 

In  regard  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  school-rooms,  no 
teacher  will  ever  properly  understand  or  discharge  his  duty  imtil  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs  and  skin  shows  him  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  what  a  responsibility  devolves  upon  him. 
But  instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  which  would 
illustrate  the  imperious  necessity  of  having  every  one  to  whose  care  the 
formation  of  physical  or  moral  character  is  concerned,  acquainted,  and 
intimately  too,  with  the  human  constitution,  and  its  relations  to  sur« 
rounding  objects. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young  or  old,  on  the  Sabbath,  should  not  remain  ignorant  on  this 
subject.  We  are  not  deceived,  however,  if  some  of  the  greatest  mis*- 
takes,  arising  from  ignorance  of  physiology,  are  not  made  here.  A  mi- 
nister might  as  well  wear  out  a  fine  pair  of  lungs  in  preaching  to  the 
winds,  as  in  attempting  to  gain  the  attention  of  a  set  of  hearers,  who 
bave  flrst  eaten  a  hearty  dinner  on  the  Sabbath,  especially  if  they  are 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  pro- 
duce of  their  ordinary  occupations.  Would  he  labour  with  any  consi- 
derable hope  of  doing  good,  his  first  step  must  be  to  try  to  break  up  the 
wretched  custom  of  gorging  ourselves  with  food  on  that  day,  whether  by 
an  increase  or  variety  to  tempt  the  palate,  or  simply  an  increase  of  quan- 
tity. Labouring  people  often  say  they  feel  a  keener  appetite  on  Sun- 
day than  on  other  days,  but  it  arises  rather  from  ennui,  and  is  a  morbid 
feeling,  never  to  be  voraciously  indulged. 

When  the  arrangements  for  the  Sabbath-school  instruction  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  such,  that  they  are  kept  almost  constantly  either  in 
the  class,  or  at  public  services,  from  morning  to  evening,  in  addition  to 
the  great  danger  of  disgusting  them  with  the  whole  subject,  and  making 
them  sceptics,  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  health,  particularly  when 
the  pupils  attend  (as  they  usually  do)  other  schools  during  the  week  ;  for 
it  involves,  almost  of  necessity,  among  other  evils,  one  species  of  neglect 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  noticed.  Sitting  six  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  in  the  week,  must,  with  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  in 
a  long  course  of  years,  do  much  to  favour  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine  canal,  generally ;  and  although,  in  vigorous  con- 
stitutions, which,  in  early  life  especially,  are  able,  in  part,  to  ward  off  the 
evil,  the  consequences  may  not  for  some  time  be  apparent,  yet  a  day  of 
reckoning  must  come.  Although  sentence  against  an  evil  work  be  not 
executed  speedily,  yet  the  curse  cannot  be  ovaded  for  ever.  We  do  not 
besitate  to  affirm  that  many  of  the  evils  of  dispepsia,  if  they  do  not  have 
their  origin  in  the  neglect  to  which  we  refer,  are  greatly  confirmed  by 
it.     Constipation  is  most  troublesome  to  those  dyspeptics ;  other  things 
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being  equal  to  Hiose  who  were  most  confined  to  the  school'-bench  in 
early  life. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  Promotr 
ing  Manual  Labour  in  Literary  Institutions,  we  find  some  exceedingly 
ludicious  hints,  which  we  cannot  refirain  from  quoting : — 

**  Why  is  not  the  science  of  physiology  taui^ht  in  all  oar  colleges  ?  Astro, 
nomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistiy,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  botany,  are  not 
neglected.  The  students  are  required  to  become  familiar  with  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  water  tbey  drink,  the  fire  that  warms  them,  and  the  dust  they  tread 
on.  They  must  know  something,  forsooth,  about  spots  on  the  sun,  eclipses, 
northern  lights,  meteoric  stones,  the  milky  way,  the  great  bear,  the  little  bear, 
eomets*  tails,  Satnm*s  ring,  and  Jupiter's  moons ;  they  mast  know  ail  about 
the  variations  of  the  needle,  the  tides,  the  trade  winds,  the  Gulf  stream,  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes,  thunder,  volcanic  eruptions ;  why  a  stone  falls  doton 
rather  than  up,  and  what  flattened  the  poles.  All  this  is  very  well.  But  what 
do  our  graduates  know  of  the  structure  of  their  bodtes,  the  functions  of  the  dif- 
ISerent  organs,  and  their  laws  of  relation  ?  Just  about  as  much  as  the  Peripa- 
tetics did  of  ideas  when  they  supposed  them  little  filmy  things  which  floated  off 
from  objects,  and  somehow  wormed  their  way  through  the  senses,  and  finally 
stuck  fast  on  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain,  much  like  barnacles. 

*^  Modem  education  conducts  the  student  round  the  universe  ;  bids  him  scalfe 
the  heights  of  nature,  and  drop  his  fathom^line  among  the  deep  soundings  of  her 
abyss,  compassing  the  vast  and  analyzing  the  minute;  and  yet  never  conducts 
him  over  the  boundary  of  that  world  of  living  wonders  which  constitutes  him 
maUf  and  is  at  once  the  abode  of  his  mind,  the  instrument  of  his  action,  and  the 
subject  of  his  sway.  Why,  I  ask,  shall  every  thing  else  be  studied,  while  the 
human  frame  is  passed  over  as  a  noteless,  forgotten  thing— >tiiat  master-piece  oJT 
divine  mechanism,  proacmnced  by  its  Author,  <  wonde^uUy  made,^  and  *  curi- 
ously wrought;' — a  temple  fitted  up  by  God,  and  gloriously  garnished  for  the 
residence  of  an  immoirtal  inhabitant,  bearing  his  own  image,  and  a  candidate  for 
a  *  building  of  God,  eternal  in  the  heaven.'  ** 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is.  Where  shall  we  hegin  ? 
My  reply,  though  it  .may  seem  paradoxical,  is  Everywhere.  It  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  that  parents,  and  especially  mothers,  are  as  deeply 
concerned  as  any  class  of  the  community ;  probahly  they  are  more  so. 
But  though  they  could  be  made  to  feel  its  importance,  we  can  hardly 
expect  them  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  science  amidst  a  pressure  o^ 
domestic  duties.  What  they  can  do,  however,  they  oitght  Then  the 
number  of  young  ladies  in  our  various  female  seminaries  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable ;  and  these  should  be  thoroughly  instructed.  Young 
men,  in  every  grade  of  schools,  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  destined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  become  parents  or  teachers,  should  also  understand 
physiology.  And  to  none  is  this  knowledge  more  indispensable,  perr 
sonally,  than  to  those  who  are  destined  to  become  public  speakers.  If 
young  men  who  enter  the  ministry  knew  the  structure  of  their  lungs, 
it  appears  to  me  they  would  not  so  often  abuse  them ;  and  there  would 
be  less  going  abroad  in  pursuit  of  health. 

But  how  shall  the  knowledge  in  question  be  communicated  ?  The 
same  method  of  instruction  which  is  successfully  taken  with  students  in 
medicine,  would  undoubtedly  be  more  successful  than  any  other  in  col- 
leges and  the  higher  classes  of  select  schools  and  academies.  It  will 
not  be  indispensable  to  introduce  youth  at  once  to  the  dissecting-room, 
fi>r  several  substitutes  for  this  may  be  devised.     Besides  the  dried  pre- 
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parations,  portions  of  the  system  preserved  in  spirits,  &c.,  art  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  mannikifif  or  artificial  man,  so  ingeniously  formed  as 
to  show  the  strueture  of  most,  if  not  all  the  parts  of  the  hody,  nearly  as 
well  as  can  be  shown  by  means  of  the  recent  subject.  Every  institu* 
tion  of  learning,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university  school,  possess 
one ;  and  teachers  should  be  taught,  or  teach  themselves,  how  to  use  it. 
Their  expense,  however,  will  probably  exclude  them  from  common 
schools  for  some  time  to  come,  were  there  no  other  objections  against 
them. 

Yet  much,  very  much,  may  be  accomplished  in  another  way.  It  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  many  truths  by  comparative  anatomy ;  I  mean  by 
the  dissection  of  such  animals  as  we  can  conveniently  obtain.  When 
the  lungs,  for  example,  are  the  subject  of  study,  let  the  physician  be 
called  upon  to  direct  to  some  animal  in  which  these  organs  most  nearly 
resemble  those  of  man,  and  so  of  other  portions  of  the  human  frame.  Is 
it  objected  to  the  study  of  physiology  in  our  schools,  that  there  is  much 
prejudice  to  combat?  So  there  always  has  been,  on  the  introduction  of 
every  branch  of  science,  which  deeply  involved  the  happiness  of  our  race. 
Scepticism  has  been  seen,  or  raXher  ifnaginedf  stalking  in  the  train  of 
Almost  every  new  thing  since  the  discovery  of  printing  gave  a  mighty 
impulse  to  knowledge,  and  enabled  us  to  disseminate  it  widely  and  ta- 
pidly.  Within  our  own  time,  physiology,  geology,  and  plnrenology, 
have  been  successively  proscribed.  But  these  facts  should  only  stimu- 
late us  to  make  the  more  effort,  and  the  greater  sacrifice. 

As  to  the  charge  of  indelicacy,  much  depends  oil  the  spirit  in  which 
this  study  is  conducted;  and  something,  it  is  true,  on  the  manner.  But 
let  it  once  become  as  common  as  botany,  and  we  should  think  no  more 
of  any  impropriety,  than  we  do  while  studying  that  science.  It  is  well 
known  that  objections  were  once  urged  against  the  pursuit  of  this 
branch  in  schools  made  up  of  both  sexes.  It  is  probably  the  mystery 
and  falsehood  which  are  so  early  thrown  around  some  of  the  animttl 
functions  and  laws,  that  contributes  mor6  dian  anything  else  to  l6ad 
youth  to  ftiture  irregularities. 

■  In  the  introduction  of  physiology  into  our  schools,  it  is,  however,  by 
ho  means  desirable  to  disturb  the  feelings,  even  of  the  falsely  delicate. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  managing  this  matter.  I  have  abready 
alluded  to  the  mannikin  aiid  to  the  study  of  detached  portions  of  the 
system  ;  and  thoi^h  it  might  be  usefrd  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  at  setting  out,  it  is  by  no  means  indispensable.  We  may  spend 
a  considerable  time  in  the  study  of  those  organs  which  are  common  to 
us  all ;  and  if  we  never  should  proceed  frirther,  I  mean  in  mixed  schools, 
even  this  knowledge  would  be  invaluable.  The  digestive  system,  em- 
bracing several  important  viscera,  the  functions  of  respiration,  circula- 
tion, secretion,  absorption,  and  waste  (if  there  be  such  a  function  as 
the  latter),  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing, 
&c. ;  these  embrace  a  wide  range  of  physics,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  these  alone,  would  be  of  more  real  practical  benefit  to  mankind,  than 
that  of  many  things  upon  which  we  spend  years  of  the  best  part  of  our 
lives,  often  to  very  little  purpose.     This  iilfbrmation  may  be  communi- 
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cated  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  familiar  conversational  lectures,  ac- 
companied by  demonstrations ;  and  the  imagination  of  the  pupil  should 
be  aided  by  drawings,  models,  &c.  As  an  auxiliary,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  as  a  substitute  fc^r  lectures,  small  and  cheap  tracts,  written  in  a 
plain  and  familiar  style,  and  divested  of  technical  terms,  would  certainly 
be  very  useful.  One  tract  might  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  lungs^ 
another  might  treat  exclusively  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  or  the  brain.  In 
this  way,  too,  I  mean  by  presenting  the  subject  in  farts^.  we  may  avoid 
all  those  objections  which  might  otherwise  be  brought  against  present- 
ing the  whole  system  to  a  young  mind. 

But  for  those  who  are  duly  prepared  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  whole  subject,  as  in  colleges  and  other  high  schools,  and  for  aZT,  as 
soon  as  the  public  sentiment  will  permit,  regular  and  complete  coiurses 
of  instruction  should  be  given  by  teachers,  or  those  professional  gentle- 
men whose  services  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  at  least  once  a  year. 
In  female  seminaries,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  teachers  themselves 
should  perform  the  task;  but  where  this  is  impossible,  an  intelligent  and 
judicious  physician  should  be  substituted,  and  it  is  desirable  on  some 
accounts  tiiat  he  should  be  a  parent. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  suppose  that  physicians  are  hostile  to  the 
diffusion  of  physiological  science.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  The 
greatest  trials  of  a  laborious  avocation  grow  out  of  the  popular  ignorance 
on  these  subjects.  No  men,  as  a  body,  would  do  more,  or  make  greater 
sacrifices  to  remove  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  brood 
over  the  popular  mind,  and  render  man  the  greatest  mystery  to  himself 
in  the  universe,  than  they.  That  it  would  diminish  their  business,  and 
render  a  smaller  number  of  physicians  necessary,  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  any 
kind,  as  well  as  of  improvement  in  general.  Physicians  know,  that  just 
in  proportion  as  intemperance  can  be  put  down,  there  will  be  less  dis« 
ease  in  the  world ;  but  does  this  prevent  their  exerting  themselves  ? 
Let  facts  answer.  Have  they  not  been  foremost  in  the  temperance 
cause  ?     And  where  has  their  zeal  in  any  measure  abated  ? 

There  is  one  more  objection  to  the  study  of  physiology,  which .  de- 
serves a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  said,  that  so  certainly  as  people 
begin  to  attend  to  this  subject,  they  begin  to  femcy  themselves  diseased, 
and  to  regulate  their  diet,  take  medicine,  &c.  Now  that  it  should  lead 
them  to  regulate  their  diet,  so  far  as  to  form  judicious  habits^  is  no  ob- 
jection to  its  introduction,  but  the  contrary ;  for  few  things  are  more 
necessary.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  our  own 
frame  induces  us  to  fancy  ourselves  sick  and  to  take  medicine.  It  isi 
the  study  of  diseases,  or  rather  the  mere  reading  of  books  on  practice 
and  on  the  nature  and  power  of  medicine,  before  we  know  anything  about 
our  own  structures,  that  produces  these  results. 

In  short,  there  are  no  weighty  objections  to  the  course  of  study  here 
recommended.  For  so  long  as  we  have  bodies  it  is  our  duty  to  under- 
stand them.  If  there  be  among  us  any  individuals  who  have  becomes 
so  far  ethereal  as  not  to  require  food,  drink,  rest,  and  exercise,  these,  and 
these  alone,  are  justified  in  neglecting  the  study  oi 'physiology. 
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VITTORINO  DA  FELTRE, 

THE    ITALIAN    EDUCATOR   OF    THB    FIFTBENTH   CENTURY. 

{Concluded  from  our  last  Number,) 

Even  tiie  extensive  knowledge  of  Vittorino  was  not  sufficient  to  exe- 
cute such  enlarged  views,  and  to  give  instruction  adapted  to  all  pur- 
suits. The  feme  of  his  new  methods  soon  passed  the  Alps,  and  pupils 
flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers  from  France,  Grermany,  and  even  from 
Greece,  although  he  did  not  receive  all  applicants.  He  retained  only 
the  most  talented  in  the  schools  of  the  princes,  and  placed  the  rest  in  a 
Beighhouring  building  erected  for  this  purpose.  In  these  two  lyceums, 
he  established  a  teacher,  paid  by  himself,  for  every  branch  of  study,  and 
had  his  pupils  instructed  in  the  languages,  logic,  metaphysics,  mathe- 
matics, and  music,  with  theusual  accomplishments  of  that  day,  painting, 
dancing,  fencing,  and  riding.  At  one  time  he  had  four  learned  Greeks 
in  the  institution,  in  order  to  extend  the  taste  of  Greek  literature,  and 
employed  the  same  number  of  Greek  scribes  constantly,  to  copy  bor- 
rowed manuscripts  for  himself  and  his  friends.  He  showed  equal  re- 
spect to  his  fellow-labourers,  whatever  might  be  their  particular  branch 
cJ  education,  and  equal  love  to  all  his  pupils,  who  devoted  themselves 
zealously  to  the  studies  they  had  chosen. — "  In  one  word,"  says  Fran- 
cesco da  Castiglione,  "  it  appears  as  if  Mantua,  in  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  pupils,  and  the  abundance  of  books,  and  above  all, 
the  excellent  method  of  education,  had  then  revived  the  celebrated  aca- 
demy of  Plato."  The  only  things  which  could  not  be  studied  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  Vittorino  were  the  civil  arid  canonical  law,  and  naturjil 
philosophy.  When  any  of  his  pupils  were  disposed  to  pursue  these 
studies,  he  sent  them  to  the  university  where  the  best  teachers  in  these 
branches  were  to  be  found,  and  supported  many  of  the  indigent  at  his 
own  expense. 

Although  much  occupied  with  the  superintendence  of  his  institutions, 
he  found  time  for  private  and  public  lectures,  which  he  always  prepared 
with  great  care,  aiming  at  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  avoiding  every 
thing  which  would  dazzle  without  improving.  In  his  lessons  on  logic 
he  rejected  all  the  useless  quibbles  of  the  scholastic  writers  of  that  age, 
and  banished  their  works  from  his  school.  "  I  wish  to  teach  my  pupils 
to  think"  said  he,  **  not  to  babble"  He  was  dissatisfied  with  those  pu- 
pils who  did  not  express  their  doubts,  for  he  considered  this  an  evidence 
of  inferior  understanding,  or  cold  indifference.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
rejoiced  when  their  inquiries  ftimished  him  occasions  to  give  them  more 
just  views.  He  repulsed  those  who  were  disposed  to  controversy,  or 
who  insisted  obstinately  on  the  soimdness  of  their  own  opinions. 

He  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  learned  in  that  age,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  his  scholars  almost  exclusively  to  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
but  allowed  them  to  read  at  first,  only  Homer  and  Virgil,  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  did  not  introduce  them  to  other  authors,  until  they  had 
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become  perfectly  familiar  with  these.  He  taught  them  to  observe  the 
spirit  and  taste  of  these  works,  in  a  manner  unusual  at  this  period,  and 
then  led  them  on  to  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  Plautus, 
Sallust,  Caesar,  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  Pliny,  Seneca,  Cornelius 
Celsus,  and  among  tibe  Greek  authors,  to  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Theocritus, 
the  tragic  poets,  and  Aristophanes.  He  explained  the  difficult  passages, 
until  they  were  understood  by  the  least  intelligent  pupil.  Sometime? 
he  required  a  pupil  to  read  a  beautiful  passage  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  ascertain  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  movement  of  his 
features,  whether  he  had  seized  its  spirit.  He  made  this,  at  the  same 
time,  an  exercise  in  declamation,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  the  &ult9 
of  delivery.  He  called  upon  some  other  pupil  to  explain  to  the  rest 
with  his  assistance,  the  beauties  of  the  diction,  figures,  and  thoughts* 
The  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poets,  the  orators  and  philosophers, 
they  were  required  to  commit  to  memory ;  to  repeat  in  private,  all  that 
they  had  read  with  him ;  and  to  ask  him  again  concerning  anything  they 
had  not  understood. 

Vittorino  advised  his  pupils  before  they  attempted  composition  in 
prose  or  poetry,  to  prepare  themselves  by  reading  some  classical  work  on 
the  same  subject.  He  did  not  repress,  too  much,  floridness  of  style, 
for  he  observed  that  age  might  regulate  genius,  but  could  not  increase  it. 
Those  who  wrote  too  drily,  were  directed  to  study  such  authors  as 
would  enliven  their  &ncy.  He  endeavoured,  in  every  way,  to  cultivate 
their  taste,  to  encourage  the  modest,  and  to  make  the  conceited 
ashamed  of  their  pretensions,  by  showing  them  how  £ax  they  fell  short 
of  real  excellence.  As  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  the  same  period  observes,  that  on  a  visit  to  his  in- 
stitutions, one  of  the  sons  of  Gonzaga,  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  re- 
peated before  him  a  poem  of  two  hunted  verses,  composed  by  himself, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor  Sigmund,  into  Mantua,  in  a  manner  so 
elegant,  as  to  excite  astonishment.  He  also  saw  two  propositions, 
which  the  youth  had  added  to  the  geometry  of  Euclid.  At  the  same 
time,  he  saw  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Gonzaga,  ten  years  old,  who 
wrote  Greek  so  beautifully,  that  he  says  he  was  obliged  to  confess  with 
shame,  that  scarcely  one  of  his  pupils  could  ever  have  rivalled  her. 

In  reference  to  moral  education,  Vittorino  was  also  anxious  to  receive 
his  pupils  as  early  as  possible,  and  no  one  was  admitted  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  not  been  corrupted.  Everyone,  at  his  entrance, 
was  obliged  to  promise  solemnly  to  correct  every  evil  habit ;  he  was 
then  made  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  if  he  violated 
them  intentionally,  was  dismissed,  without  regard  to  excuses  or  entreaties. 
The  poor  and  the  rich  were  equally  welcome  to  Vittorino,  provided 
they  possessed  purity  of  morals  and  talent ;  still  he  preferred  receiving 
noblemen,  because  they  were  so  much  more  in  need  of  education  in  the 
higher  branches,  and  because  their  example  was  so  important  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  people.  He  never  failed  to  impress  upon  them,  that 
all  the  friends  of  virtue  were  nobles ;  and  that  inherited  nobility  was 
only  a  disgrace  to  those  who  wandered  from  the  path  in  which  their  an- 
cestors acquired  it. 
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His  fellow-labourers  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  allow  themselves  a 
word  or  an  action,  which  could  pervert  their  pupils,  or  lead  them  to 
neglect  propriety  or  duty ;  and  the  doors  of  both  institutions  were 
watched,  in  order  that  no  unknown  or  suspicious  person  might  enter. 
He  insisted  strenuously  on  one  point,  which,  in  modem  days,  is  often 
considered  unreasonable,  that  no  authority,  not  even  that  of  parents, 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  between  the  educator  and  his  pupil.  The 
parents  of  the  young  princes  committed  to  his  care,  perceived  the  pro- 
priety of  this  claim,  and  never  required  even  to  see  their  children  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  guardian.  On  one  occasion,  the  Marchioness 
asked  Vittorino  to  allow  one  of  her  sons  to  sup  with  her.  The  prince 
was  at  that  moment  unwell,  and  Vittorino  feared  that  maternal  indul- 
gence would  allow  him  some  injurious  gratification.  He  therefore  went 
to  the  Marchioness  himself,  and  in  a  polite  manner  refused  her  request, 
explaining  his  reasons,  and  merely  adding,  "  Were  you  not  his  mother,  I 
would  consent  without  hesitation." 

The  mode  of  life  adopted^  contributed  much  to  preserve  the  innocence 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  repress  sensuality.  In  order  to  banish  all  frivolous 
conversation  from  their  meals,  they  read  alternately  a  passage  from 
some  excellent  author ;  a  method  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  that 
age,  than  with  the  principles  of  physiology,  or  of  that  sound  philosophy^ 
which  gives  to  each  part  of  our  complex  system  its  just  rights,  and  its 
time  for  action  and  for  rest.  Not  a  moment  of  entire  idleness  was  al- 
lowed to  the  boys,  but  the  whole  time  was  occupied  with  exercises  of 
mind  or  body,  or  with  necessary  repose.  In  order  to  prevent  a  love  of 
amusement  and  self-indulgence,  which  might  hinder  their  studies,  he  al- 
lowed no  one  to  remain  alone,  or  to  withdraw  to  a  retired  place.  They 
must  be  always  in  his  presence,  or  in  that  of  persons  in  whom  he  could 
entirely  confide.  "  To  young  people,"  said  he,  "  solitude  has  many  temp- 
tations to  vice,  and  it  is  only  the  wise  man  who  can  safely  trust  himself 
.to  it."  He,  therefore,  kept  his  pupils  under  perpetual  inspection, 
night  and  day  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  separated  two  pupils,  whom  he 
found  in  a  comer  conversing  about  their  studies,  saying,  '*  That  until 
they  had  gained  maturity  and  self-command,  they  ought  not  to  pursue 
even  literary' occupations  in  private." 

He  watched  with  great  care  over  the  books  they  read ;  many  which  he 
considered  corrupt,  he  did  not  allow  to  enter  his  institution.  When,  in 
the  course  of  his  instmction,  he  came  to  improper  passages  in  the  clas- 
sics, he  either  passed  them  over  entirely,  or  explained  them  with  the 
^eatest  delicacy,  in  order  to  rob  them  of  their  poison.  He  availed 
himself  of  such  occasions  to  denounce  sensuality  with  such  power,  that 
one  of  his  pupils  remarked,  "  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  thunder  and  light- 
ning, rather  than  words,  that  came  out  of  his  mouth." 

He  taught  all  his  pupils  to  treat  each  other  as  brothers.  He  often 
said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  honest  man,  though  ignorant,  held  a  higher 
rank  than  the  mere  man  of  learning.  A  vicious  man  of  leaming,  he 
considered  as  a  pest  in  society,  on  account  of  his  influence  on  others. 
He  had  no  patience  with  any  species  of  controversy,  even  such  as  was 
.purely  literary ;  and  thoroughly  abhorred  the  habits  of  the  critics  of 
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those  days,  wHo  attacked  each  other  more  furiously  with  the  pen,  than 
others  did  their  enemies  with  the  sword. 

He  gave  his  pupils  religious  instruction,  himself,  every  day.  At  first 
rising,  he  assembled  all  the  members  of  the  institutions  for  thanksgiving 
and  prayer,  for  their  parents  and  country,  as  well  as  themselves  ;  and 
regularly  accompanied  them  to  public  worship.  He  treated  them  with 
such  gentleness  and  kindness,  that  they  almost  idolized  him.  When 
they  obeyed  his  directions,  and  showed  right  dispositions,  he  caressed 
them  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  whenever  he  witnessed  a 
noble  action.  He  was  severe  when  they  did  wrong,  and  inexorable 
when  they  did  so  with  design.  He  did  not,  however,  treat  all  in  the 
same  manner,  but  studied  the  character  and  temperament  of  each  pupil, 
and  adopted  corresponding  methods  of  reward  and  punishment.  He  re- 
sorted to  corporeal  punislunent,  only  when  every  o^er  £uled,  and  for  his 
elder  pupils  the  most  severe  punishment,  next  to  dismission  from  the 
institution,  was  the  aspect  of  displeasure  in  their  teacher,  and  the  dis- 
gust with  which  he  avoided  all  those  who  persisted  in  doing  wrong.  If 
he  was  obliged  to  reprove,  he  watched  over  himself,  that  no  improper  ofr 
angry  expression  should  escape  him,  and  made  it  a  rule  not  to  punish  at 
the  moment  of  the  offence.  Secret  sins  he  never  made  public,  but 
punished  them  in  private ;  and  if  he  discovered  no  reformation,  the 
guilty  person  was  dismissed  irrevocably. 

Lying  displeased  him  more  than  anything  else,  and,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  temptation,  he  was  accustomed  to  forgive  those  who  confessed 
their  faults  on  the  spot,  without  reserve.  Hence,  his  pupils  hastened 
to  accuse  themselves,  whenever  their  consciences  reproached  them.  As 
one  example,  one  of  the  young  princes  who  was  unwell,  was  forbidden 
•  to  drink  without  his  permission.  The  boy  could  not  resist  his  thirst, 
and  found  a  domestic  ready  to  give  him  drink.  He  then  remembered 
the  order  which  had  been  given  him,  and  although  the  domestic  promised 
secrecy,  he  could  not  refrain  from  confessing  the  whole  to  his  beloved 
teacher.  Vittorino  was  also  severe,  when  a  youth  allowed  himself  to 
jest  in  an  unsuitable  manner,  to  use  profain  language,  or  to  speak  ir- 
reverently of  sacred  things.  Offences  of  this  nature  he  treated  with  thfe 
utmost  indignation,  and  often  with  great  success. 

By  means  of  his  excellent  methods  of  education,  the  firmness  with 
which  he  applied  them,  and,  above  all,  by  the  force  of  his  example, 
more  poweifol  than  all  his  instruction,  Vittorino  trained  up  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils,  whose  well-founded  reputation  reflected  honour  upon 
himself.  His  temperance,  his  self-command,  his  noble*spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, his  boldness  in  the  support  of  truth  and  virtue,  his  love  of  peace, 
and  his  hatred  of  all  controversy,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
might  be  much  more  amply  illustrated.  His  modesty  was  not  less  re- 
markable, and  led  him  to  discourage  and  reject  every  species  of  com- 
pliment and  applause,  while  Ids  constant  reference  to  a  Supreme  Judge, 
made  him  equally  indifferent  to  the  slanders,  with  which  misconception 
and  envy  often  overwhelm  the  great  and  good.  No  better  proof  can  be 
jgiven  of  his  extraordinary  prudence  and  mildness  in  connection  with 
his  unyielding  firmness,  than  the  harmony  and  friendship  in  which  he 
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lived  with  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  at  a  period  of  the 
most  bitter  and  envious  literary  strife.  The  temperance  and  regularity 
of  his  life  preserved  his  vigor  so  fully,  that  he  continued  to  give  instruc- 
tion for  six  hours  in  the  day,  to  a  good  old  age.  His  death  was  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  regret  and  of  public  lamentation  throughout  Italy. 

His  methods  of  education,  as  well  as  his  character,  partook,  in  some 
points,  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  they  possess  traits  of  excellence 
which  are  rarely  found,  and  we  cannot  but  repeat  our  wish  that  this  age 
of  boasted  light  may  produce  many  educators,  as  skilful  and  as  devoted 
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Much  is  said  in  these  days  of  premature  or  precocious  Education.  It 
is  not  the  phrenologist  alone  who  talks  of  the  evils  of  our  hot-bed 
systems ;  it  is  ahnost  everyone  who  has  studied  human  nature  and 
character,  as  it  is ;  and  who  sighs  to  see  it  what  it  should  be — what,  in 
hjct,  it  might  be.  Everyone  who  has  acquired  the  least  smattering  of 
physiology,  must  know  that  a  premature  development  of  some  or  all 
of  the  mental  powers  of  man — to  say  nothing  of  the  physical  and  moral 
powers — is  an  evil  as  universal  in  civilized  countries  as  are  the  means 
of  establishing  schools  and  furnishing  seats  and  books,  and  supplying 
one  teacher  to  a  hundred  or  two  of  pupils. 

But  it  is  not  mental  precocity  of  which  we  propose  now  to  speak. 
That  subject  has  already  received  a  share  of  attention  in  this  ^ork,  in 
some  degree  commensurate  with  its  importance.  We  are  to  treat,  at 
this  time,  of  physical  precocity — of  that  premature  physical  develop- 
ment which  is  everywhere  seen,  everywhere  fashionable,  and  every- 
where to  be  lamented  for  its  consequences. 

From  the  very  birth  of  an  infant,  it  seems  to  be  a  leading  object  with 
those  around  him  to  pushJiim  forward.  He  must  be  urged  to  notice 
things,  to  attend  to  sounds,  to  smile,  and  to  play.  He  must  be  urged 
to  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  drink  for  which  he  has  no  natural  crav- 
ings, and  various  kinds  of  food  for  which  he  has  no  instruments  of 
mastication  or  powers  of  digestion.  He  must  be  urged  to  walk,  to 
speak,  to  sing ;  to  use  a  whip,  play  with  a  doll,  pull  the  dog,  harass  the 
cat,  beat  James  or  Sarah,  and  perhaps  sit  astride  of  a  surloin  of  beef  in 
the  platter.* 

*  A  respectable  English  writer  says  he  knew  a  child,  who,  on  taking  it  into 
his  head  that  it  would  be  pretty  to  ride  on  a  surloin  of  beef  in  the  platter,  was 
set  astride  of.it ;  and  another  who  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  moon,  lest  he 
should  ery  for  it. 
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I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  no  ehild  ought,  in  any  circumstances^ 
to  be  led  along  towards  any  of  these  things ;  but  only  that  he  should 
not  be  urged.  In  general,  however,  it  is  soon  enough  to  assist  him 
when  he  be^ns  to  manifest  a  desire  to  mastica^,  walk,  sing,  &c. ;  and 
as  to  encouraging  him  to  beat  those  around  him,  or  be  cruel  to  the  dog, 
or  the  cat,  or  even  to  a  fly,  and  above  all  to  get  astride  of  the  beef  or 
cry  for  the  moon,  it  were  better  for  him  and  for  the  world  that  he  were 
never  either  urged  or  led,  at  any  age  or  period. 

But  we  are  to  treat,  at  present,  of  premature  efforts  to  induce  chil- 
dren to  speak.  Who,  that  has  ever  had  the  care  of  children,  in  their 
first  efforts  at  spelling  and  reading,  has  not  been  struck  with  the 
wretched  enunciation  which  prevails !  How  few  there  are  with  whom 
long  and  painM  efforts  are  not  necessary,  in  order  to  break  their  erro- 
neous early  habits,  and  establish  those  which  are  better  I  There  is,  it 
is  true,  a  great  difference  in  this  respect,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  different  states  of  society.  But  there  is  no  place — so  &z  as 
we  are  acquainted,  where  the  majority  of  children  do  not  utter  the 
greater  part  of  their  words,  at  least  until  they  are,  by  much  exertion, 
taught  better,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  mumbling,  indistinct,  or  con- 
fused. 

Why  all  this  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that  the  limbs  of  Ihe 
child  who  is  put  into  leading  strings  or  aided  by  go-carts  or  otherwise, 
are  for  some  time  weak  and  irregular  in  their  motions  ?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause the  muscles  and  tendons  and  chords — the  organs  of  speech  as  we 
call  them — ^have  been  urged  beyond  their  strength,  or  perhaps  pre- 
maturely developed  ? 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman — the  father  of  a  family,  and  a 
distinguished  teacher — who  holds  that  it  is  desirable  to  develop,  as  early 
as  possible,  the  infantile  powers  of  speech.  Fortunately,  however,  as 
we  think,  he  has  never  yet  put  this  unnatural  and  erroneous  theory  in 
practice.  His  children  are  not  taught  to  speak  earlia:  than  those  of 
others  ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  they  speak  any  better. 

It  seems  to  us  decidedly  wrong  to  urge  a  child  in  this  matter  at  all. 
Efforts  of  this  kind,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  though  followed  by  a 
slight  degree  of  immediate  apparent  utility,  are  neverthdess  detrimental 
in  the  end.  We  do  not  believe  that  under  the  best  and  most  favourable 
circumstances,  anything  is  ever  gained  in  this  way ;  while,  for  the  most 
part,  habits  of  indistinct  and  wretched  utterance  are  often  laid,  which 
prove  as  lasting  as  life  itself. 

The  evil  in  the  case  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the  bad  examples 
of  pronunciation  which  are  set.  How  seldom  is  it,  even  in  the  best 
society,  that  we  pronounce  the  first  words  which  we  propose  to  a  child 
for  imitation,  with  any  degree  of  correctness !  From  the  momient  when 
he  begins  to  understand  us,  till  the  time  when  he  has  learned  to  imitate 
us,  how  seldom  is  it  that  he  hears  a  word  of  whose  meaning  he  has  the 
least  conception,  which  is  pronounced  as  it  ought  to  be !  Why  not  just 
as  well  speak  plainly  in  his  hearing,  as  only  half  utter  words  ?  Is  it, 
really,  any  harder  for  a  little  child  to  say,  father  and  mother,  than  to 
half  pronounce  these  endearing  words  ? 
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We  are  utterly  opposed  to  all  thesd  eflbrts  at  precocity  of  develop* 
ment,  even  were  the  devdopment  attended  with  immediate  advantage. 
But  it  haa  not  this  to  recommend  it ;  it  is  productive,  from  first  to  last, 
of  nothing  but  evil.  It  is  doubtful,  even,  whether  the  person  whose 
vocal  organs  are  thus  early  miseducated,  ever  entirely  recovers  from  the 
injury  which  is  accomplished.  As  the  legs  which  are  hurried  into 
action  and  made  to  bear  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  body  before  they 
have  become  firm  enough  for  the  purpose,  are  often  injured  and  made 
crooked  for  life,  so  the  muscles  and  other  parts  concerned  in  speech, 
inay,  by  overstraining,  incur  a  weakness  from  which  they  can  never 
wholly  recover. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  affirm  positively  that  this  is  often  the  case.  Our 
reasoning  on  the  subject  is  principally  from  analogy.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  many  carry  a  feeble,  inefficient  voice,  akd  a  vicious,  half- 
fbitned  utterance  with  them  through  life ;  and  we  do  not  believe  efiecta 
like  these  are  without  their  corresponding  causes.  So,  that  if  the  views 
Which  we  advance,  are  not  quite  susceptible  of  demonstration,  they  are 
at  least  susceptible  of  a  species  of  proof  which  doe»  not  fall  very  far 
ilhort  of  it. 

If  our  conjectures  are  correct — if  this  urging  into  premature  action 
the  organs  of  speech,  is  permanently  injurious  to  those  organs  them- 
selves, then  it  follows  on  the  known  principles  of  physiology  that  the 
other  organs  of  the  system  which  sympathize  with  them  are  more  or 
less  injured.  It  is  true  in  physical  matters,  as  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  said  it  was  in  morals,  that  whether  one  member  suffers  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it,  and  whether  one  member  rejoices  all  the  mem« 
bers  rejoice  with  it.  Indeed,  the  apostle  must  have  bonowed  this 
beautifol  and  correct  comparison  from  physiology ;  of  which,  perhaps, 
he  had  dbtained  some  knowledge  at  the  celebrated  schools  which  he 
attended. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  externals  of  an  individual  that  con- 
cerns more  his  reception  and  influence  in  society — unless  it  be  the  fiice 
generally  and  especially  the  eye,  of  the  education  of  which  we  purpose 
to  speak  hereafter — ^than  his  speech.  He  who  speaks  well,  is  sure  to 
gain  attention,  even  when  his  subject  is  not  very  inviting ;  while  he 
who  enunciates  badly,  often  finds  it  difficult  to  gain  the  ear  of  his 
Mends  or  of  an  audience,  to  subjects  vitally  important,  and  acknow* 
lodged  by  them  to  be  so.  How  important,  then,  the  education  of  the 
voice  and  speech,  espedially  the  latter  I 
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The  astonishment  excited  in  the  United  States  twenty  yean  since,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  infantile  calculator,  Zerah  Colbum,  has  recently 
been  experienced  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  if  to  furnish  an 
illustration  of  the  theory,  that  distinguished  talents  are  to  be  looked 
for  rather  in  the  descendants  of  th6  ignorant  and  rude,  than  of  those 
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who  tQQ  often  exhaust  their  powers  in  the  discoveries  and  productions 
which  astonish  the  world,  the  darkened  island  of  Sicily  has  produced, 
within  a  short  period,  three  prodigies  in  calculation,  apparently  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  American  boy.  The  "  Guida  pel  Educatore,"  an 
excellent  journal  of  Education,  recently  established  in  Tuscany,  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  one  of  these  children,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Mayer,  an  active  and  philanthropic  labourer  in  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation in  that  country. 

Joseph  Pugliesi  was  bom  at  Palermo,  of  poor  parents.  His  father 
did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  his  children  were  growing  up 
in  the  same  ignorance.  The  first  exhibition  of  Joseph's  extraordinary 
power,  was  at  the  age  of  five  years.  He  was  in  the  shop  of  his  father, 
while  a  stranger  was  making  up  a  bill  of  articles  sold.  After  repeating 
the  particulars  slowly,  that  the  ignorant  father  might  follow  him,  he 
stated  the  sum  total.  A  childish  uoice  instantly  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a 
mistake ;"  and  gave  another  sum  total,  which  was  found  to  be  corrects 
The  stranger  was  astonished.  He  put  various  questions  to  the  child, 
of  a  similar:  kind ;  and  received,  in  every  instance,  immediate  and  cor- 
rect answers,  the  more  astonishing  as  the  child  knew  nothing  of  figures. ' 
The  stranger  returned  repeatedly,  to  examine  him,  and  at  length,  con- 
vinced that  he  really  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  calculation,  he 
announced  the  case  (the  second  of  this  nature  in  Sicily)  in  the  papers. 
This  led  to  an  examination  before  the  public  authorities,  which  fully 
established  the  reputation  that  Joseph  had  acquired. 

The  ignorance  and  avarice  of  the  father,  only  saw  in  the  powers  of 
his  son,  the  means  of  gain ;  and,  like  the  father  of  Colbum,  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  journeys  to  exhibit  him  as  an  object  of  curiosity. 
After  traversing  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  passed  into  Italy,  visited  the 
principal  cities,  and  went  into  Germany  as  far  as  Vienna.  The  young 
arithmetician  was  everywhere  loaded  with  applause,  honour,  and  gain. 
The  newspapers  were  filled  with  his  praises — academies  of  science  sent 
him  their  diplomas — cities  struck  medals  in  his  honour — several  sove- 
reigns received  him  in  the  most  condescending  manner,  and  the  insignia 
of  an  order  confeited  on  him  by  the  Pope,  procured  him  military  salu- 
tations at  the  very  gates  of  royal  palaces. 

**  Unhappy  boy  !"  exclaims  the  benevolent  narrator.  "  These  di- 
plomas and  medals,  these  applauses  and  this  gold,  ill  repay  the  indig-. 
nities  of  such  a  life.  Sometimes  he  appears  in  the  halls  of  the  great, 
appreciated  and  caressed  like  the  learned  lap-dog  that  guesses  a  card, 
or  puts  together  the  letters  of  a  word.  Sometimes  he  mounts  the  stair- 
case of  the  rich,  anxious  and  uncertain  whether  he  shall  meet  with  a 
contemptuous  refusal,  or  with  that  proud  condescension  which  will  pur- 
chase a  few  paltry  tickets  for  his  exhibition.  Then  he  appears  in  full 
theatres,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  who  bring  these  same  tickets,  de- 
manding an  hundred-fold  their  real  value,  and  without  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  rational  and  scientific,  putting  him  a  thousand 
questions,  generally  trivial,  often  malicious,  and  always  presenting  a 
spectacle  fitted  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  a  human  being,  and  the  science 
which  is  thus  made  a  plaything  for  vulgar  curiosity.     Unhappy  boy !" 
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The  powers  of  a  despotic  government  were  employed,  in  this  case,  in 
tlie  cause  of  hmnanity  and  science.  The  king  of  Naples  exercised  the 
absolute  controul,  which  most  governments  of  Europe  possess  over 
their  subjects,  wherever  they  are,  in  recalling  Pugliesi  ih)m  these  moun- 
tebank wanderings,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  a  suitable  Education 
at  the  public  expense.  It  was  on  his  return  to  Naples,  that  the  author 
of  the  article  before  us  met  with  him,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
his  remarkable  powers.  He  does  not,  however,  occupy  himself  in 
barren  details  of  the  arithmetical  feats  of  this  prodigy,  which  may,  after 
all,  be  rivalled  by  Babbage's  machine  for  calculation — but  in  inquiring 
into  the  nature  and  value  of  his  peculiar  powers,  and  the  best  mode  of 
cultivating  them.  He  expresses  the  delight  he  felt  in  perceiving  that 
all  the  contamini^ting  scenes,  and  all  the  excessive  efforts  of  four  years 
of  wandering,  had  not  destroyed  the  childlike  character  of  Joseph,  and 
that,  like  Zerah  Colbum,  at  the  same  age,  he  gave  himself  up  with 
ardour  to  every  childish  amusemefit,  as  often  as  he  was  permitted  to  do 
80.  "  He  is  a  boy,  in  the  midst  of  boys — happy  in  running,  and  leap- 
ing, and  playing  ball— impatient  with  sitting  still,  and  stUl  more  so 
with  close  application — an  enemy  to  study,  and  eager  only  for  con- 
versation, and  play,  and  food ;  charmed  with  the  books  of  children,  and 
exhibiting  a  lively  affection  for  those  who  show  affection  for  him.  He 
is  now  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age,  with  a  fine  countenance, 
a  large  forehead,  an  animated  expression,  and  quick  movements.  Since 
having  the  small  pox  in  infancy,  he  has  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and 
seems  not  to  be  fatigued  by  any  of  the  ordinary  operations  he  performs. 
He  admires  and  describes  the  objects  of  curiosity  he  has  seen  in  his 
travels,  and  often  exhibits  evidence  of  taste,  in  the  reasons  he  gives  for 
preferring  one  city  or  building  to  anothe/.  Nothing,  however,  in  his 
view,  surpasses  his  native  city  in  beauty.  He  speaks  of  it  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  certainly  not  without  some  reason,  for  we  have  seen  few 
spots,  which,  in  some  respects,  surpass  it  in  beauty.  He  is  fond  of 
music  and  of  poetry,  and  thjtis  shows  that  his  powers  of  mind  are 
not  limited  to  the  mere  circle  of  numbers,  and  that  he  is  capable  of 
becoming  more  than  a  mere  machine  for  calculation.'^ 

Joseph  is  quite  ignorant  of  figures,  and  in  one  instance  committed  six 
errors  in  a  simple  operation  with  the  pen,  which  he  immediately  cor- 
rected by  mental  calculation.  He  has  received  little  instruction  of  any 
kind.  His  memory  is  remarkably  tenacious,  and  he  can  repeat  the 
problems  proposed  to  him  for  solution,  months  and  even  years  before. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  not  this  faculty  which  gives  him  his 
peculiar  facility  of  calculation ;  for  the  long  operations  in  which  this 
&culty  is  especially  called  into  exercise,  such  as  calculations  of  progres- 
sion, are  difiicult  and  impleasant  to  him.  He  is  able  to  repeat  a  num- 
ber of  fourteen  places  on  hearing  it  once,  and  after  an  interval  of  half 
an  hour  spent  in  conversation,  again  repeated  it  in  the  direct  and  in  the 
inverse  order.  Man/  of  his  calculations  are  made  by  the  method, 
sometimes  called  false  position,  which  indicates  that  his  power  consists 
in  the  quick  perceptions  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  and  not  in  the 
mere  recoUectioq.  of  them.     It  is,  in  short,  that  combination  of  origin- 
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ality,  and  rapidity,  aad  accuracy  in  reference  to  numbers,  which  many 
fuoineiit  painters  and  mundans  have  possessed  in  reference  to  colours 
nod  sounds,  and  which  is  generally  termed  genius. 

The  inference  has  been  made  in  thds  case,  as  in  many  others  of  re* 
markable  genius»  that  it  was  a  species  oi  intuition,  incapable  of  im« 
prov^oaeat.  But  there  are  a  multitude  of  examples  in  other  faculties 
of  the  mind,  to  show  the  &llacy  of  this  reasoning ;  and  Zerah  Colbum 
assures  us  that  his  own  power  of  osculation  was  greatly  improYed  by 
exercise^  and  greatly  impaired  by  neglect.  The  author  of  this  memoir 
does  not  imagine  that  Pugliesi  has  any  secrets  to  reveal,  or  any  me- 
thods which  axe  to  be  of  important  service  to  science ;  an  opinion  futWy 
justified  by  the  experience  of  Colbum.  He  observes  very  justly,  that 
the  wonderM  results  of  the  machinery  of  Babbage,  which  not  only 
performs  the  most  complicated  and  tedious  calculations,  but  writes  down 
the  results  with  perfeet  accuracy,  render  it  probable,  ^at  a  mere  cal- 
culator will  hereafter  be  deemed  of  litUe  value  to  society.  He  believes, 
however,  that  the  same  powers  of  mind,  applied  to  other  branches  of 
science,  might  be  rendered  of  signal  service ;  and  it  is  to  this  point, 
that  he  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
Education  of  this  extraordinary  youth. 

Mr.  May»  considers  the  predominant  £su;ulty  of  Joseph,  to  be  a 
peculiarly  vivid  and  accurate  perception.  He  observes,  that  such  a 
iacuUy  cannot  be  duly  cultivated  by  methods  adi^pted  to  minds  of  an- 
other cast,  and  that  the  routine  of  ordinary  institutions  would  only 
embarrass  and  retard  his  progress,  and  diminish  the  probability  of  ren- 
dering him  peculiarly  useful.  Such  a  mind,  ought,  certainly,  to  be 
trained  in  a  manner  adapted  to  its  peculiar  powers  and  wants.  He 
proposes,  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  direct  his  attention  by 
regular  steps,  to  the  various  relations  of  form,  of  power,  of  motion,  and, 
in  general,  of  physical  science  ;  at  first,  perhaps,  by  a  series  of  arith- 
metical problems.  He  remarks,  that  the  object  of  jGDrmulas  and  theo- 
rems, is  to  abbreviate  and  facilitate  the  action  of  the  mind ;  but  this  is 
not  the  thing  to  be  desired  in  the  case  of  Pugliesi,  and  he  considers  it, 
therefore,  far  more  reasonable,  and  more  likely  to  invigorate  his  mind, 
to  present  the  objects  themselves,  and  require  him  to  exercise  his  pe- 
culiar powers  of  perception  and  judgment  in  discovering  their  relations, 
than  to  lead  him  on  mechanically  in  methods  which  others  have  de- 
vised. In  this  manner,  he  thiii^s  not  only  that  his  mind  would  be 
enlarged,  but  his  curiosity  excited,  and  other  faculties  awakened  in  a 
manner  which  would  fnmish  data  for  the  guidance  of  his  educators,  and 
for  the  choice  of  a  course,  as  well  aa  a  method  of  study,  best  fitted  for 
him.  He  hopes  that  he  would  thus  be  led  to  exercise  the  native 
powers  of  his  mind  in  new  discoveries  or  comlunations,  instead  of  re- 
maining, as  at  present,  a  mere  mirror  to  reflect  the  images  whicb  rise 
before  him,  almost  wi^out  the  agency  of  his  own  will.  He  uiges,  that 
his  physical  power  s  should  not  be  impaired  or  hazarded  by  that  un- 
natural confinement  for  hours  to  the  school-bench,  which  is  the  lot  of 
most  children;  and  thinks  it  highly  desirable  that  he  should  no  longer 
be  called  upon  to  waste  his  time  or  his  vigour,  in  questions  of  mere 
curiosity. 
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The  educator  of  such  a  youth,  it  is  i«marked,  ought  to  possess  the 
spirit  of  Condlilac,  who  well  kuew  how  to  appreciate  these  peculiar 
powers ;  who  will  not  undervalue  a  precocity,  which  has  marked  the 
childhood  of  so  many  distinguished  men  of  science,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  perceive  Uiat  this  precocity  is  hut  tibe  first  bud  of  iniknoy, 
wliich  will  wither  and  Ml  without  fruit,  if  it  is  not  cherished,  by  the 
influence  of  intellectual  climate  and  soil,  fitted  to  develop  its  germs. 
It  was  well  observed  to  the  author,  by  a  distinguished  Italiim,  that  such 
considerations  would  be  useful,  not  only  to  Fugliesi,  but  to  others ; 
that  **  he  had  known  many  youth  of  remarkable  talent,  but  that  then: 
genius  had  been  destroyed  by  the  false  systems  of  Education  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  because  those  who  directed  thek  course  did  . 
not  allow  themselves  first  to  be  directed  by  their  pupils."  In  other 
woxds,  that  they  employed  the  methods  adapted  to  their  own  peculiari- 
ties of  mind,  rather  than  to  those  they  attempted  to  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  these  remarks  should  not  be  employed  to  justify 
the  foolish  presumption  of  those,  who  mistake  their  dislike  to  perseven- 
ing  study,  and  their  fondness  for  gathering  the  flowers  of  knowledge, 
instead  of  waiting  with  patience,  in  the  cultivation  of  its  fruits,  for  a 
peculiar  genius,  that  disdains  to  move  in  any  regular  orbit. 

In  reference  to  the  mqital  Education  of  Pugliesi,  it  is  observed,  that 
the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  guarding  him  from  the  effects  of  the 
admiration  and  flattery  t^  which  his  peculiar  &culties  often  lead.  That 
his  power  is  so  far  from  being  the  result  of  any  exercise  of  the  will,  or 
of  any  intellectual  effort,  that  the  mind  itself  is  scarcely  conscious  of  its 
own  operations.  The  exaggerated  praises  which  are  often  bestowed, 
are,  therefore,  unreasonable  as  well  as  injurious  ;  and  are  &r  more  justly 
due  to  many  men  of  moderate  capacity,  who  acquire  a  much  more 
moderate  degree  of  mental  vigour  and  skill  by  persevering  labour^ 
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Fehalb  Education  should  seek  to  implant  and  give  energy  to  correct 
principles  to  establish  the  dominion  of  good  habits.  It  should  seek  to 
soften  and  refine  the  affections,  to  moderate  the  desires,  and  reduce  to 
dominion  the  rebellious  passions.  The  subject  of  this  benign  discipline 
is  thus  rendered  more  placid,  cheerftil,  and  happy  in  herself,  and  of  course 
more  disposed  to  give,  as  well  as  more  capable  of  giving,  happiness 
to  those  about  her. 
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'  Is  the  present  system  of  female  Education  calculated  to  produce  such 
&yourable  results  ?  Our  daughters  are  becommg  more  intellectual  than 
their  mothers ;  are  they,  in  other  respects  fitting  for  the  sphere  for  which 
Providence  has  designed  them,  a  helpmeet  for  man  ?  Thus  has  our  all- 
wise  Creator  pointed  out  the  station  we  are  to  occupy.  1  rejoice  in  that 
improved  state  of  Education,  by  which  woman  ia  prepared  for  intellectual 
companionship  with  the  gifted  of  the  other  sex.  Too  long  was  she  with- 
held from  that  rank  among  minds,  which  was  her's  by  *'  divine  right,*' 
by  her  inferior  cultivation.  But  her  duties  are  peculiar  and  appropriate  ; 
something  besides  the  understanding  must  receive  careful  culture.  The 
affections  must  be  softened  and  refined  ! 

Look  at  the  darlmg  of  the  nursery ;  how  her  every  whim  is  gratified ! 
How  she  is  satiated  with  dainties,  how  gaily  dressed  ;  how  studiously 
amused !  Already  she  is  the  tyrant  of  her  little  spheres  ;  her  life  curk 
with  pride :  her  commands  are  uttered  with  an  authoritative  tone,  that 
would  become  an  admiral.  When  is  she  to  begin  to  learn  submission  ? 
How,  can  she  be  taught  self-denying  kindness.  Emancipated  from  the 
nursery,  the  half-spoiled  pet  is  sent  to  school.  Her  mental  culture  as- 
sumes order  and  efficiency.  Meantime  who  cultivates  the  affections  ? 
"Who  calls  forth  her  activity  in  "  the  sweet  charities  of  life  I  "  Is  she 
constantly  encouraged  to  render  those  offices  of  kindness  to  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  which  elicit  tenderness.  Alas !  no  ;  her  time  is  tasked 
to  the  utmost ;  she  has  always  lessons  to  commit  to  memory  at  home. 

Peevishness  and  ill-humour  are  excused,  because  ^*  the  poor  thing  has 
to  study  so  hard.''  She  is  languid,  and  imwilling  to  make  the  slightest 
exertion  to  promote  the  comfort  of  those  about  her.  Delicate  health  is 
pleaded  as  an  apology.  The  confined  air  of  the  school-room,  and  too 
little  exercise,  are  the  cause  of  tiiis  feebleness  of  constitution.  Years 
pass  on ;  she  is  at  length  released  from  the  drudgery  of  the  school-room, 
but  music,  drawing,  French,  Italian,  &c.  occupy  all  her  time.  Her  mother 
is  ill,  the  piano  is  stopped,  because  it  is  an  annoyance;  but  where  is 
the  daughter  ?  Watching  by  that  fond  mother's  bedside,  with  anxious 
solitude  anticipating  every  want  ?  A  hired  nurse  administers  to  her 
necessities.  The  young  lady  is  in  the  room  occasionally,  but  she  sits 
with  her  book  in  her  hand,  or  looking  out  of  the  window.  Is  this  the 
"  ministering  angel,  when  pain  and  sickness  wring  the  brow  ?"  Mista- 
ken mother ! — your  daughter  is  intelligent  and  accomplished  ;  she  is  very 
intellectual ;  but  would  not  her  sympathy  sweetly  soothe  your  sorrow  ? 
Would  not  her  assiduous  tenderness  diffuse  a  living  fragrance  around 
your  pillow?  Her  affections  have  not  been  cultivated.  She  would 
gladly  do  something  •  for  you,  but  she  plainly  does  not  know  how. 
Mothers  may  say  that  the  softening  influence  of  religion  will  effect  aU 
that  is  necessary,  and  for  this  they  constantly  labour  and  pray,  itard 
and  barren  indeed  will  be  the  soil  in  which  the  heavenly  seed  must  take 
root.  You  would  not  cast  out  a  beautiful  exotic  to  put  forth  its  tender 
and  delicate  leaves  upon  the  beaten  highway.  "  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  &c."  Mother ! 
it  is  your  task  to  prepare  the  soil  for  these  precious  fruits  I 

The  physician  who  discovers  and  describes  the  symptoms  of  a  disease, 
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has  but  half  peiformed  his  office,  till  he  points  out  the  remedy.  With 
much  diffidence  would  I  suggest  the  following  brief  hints  on  the  subject 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  affections, — 

Begin  right.  Remember  the  end  and  object  of  your  daughter's  Edu- 
cation; namely,  to  fit  her  for  timcy  and  for  eternity  I 

Begin  early.  Your  sweet  babe  is  not  given  for  the  gratification  of 
your  own  pride.  Let  her  dress  always  be  neat  and  plain ;  her  diet 
simple  and  wholesome ;  call  forth  her  affections  as  soon  as  possible  by 
the  kind  of  reward  which  you  offer  for  good  behaviour.  As  soon  as  a 
little  girl  can  be  taught  anything,  it  should  be  the  law  of  kindness.  A 
Mother  may  say  '*  Mary  has  been  a  good  child ;  she  may  fold  up  little  bro- 
ther's clothes  to-night ;  "  or,  "  If  Mary  behaves  well  in  the  nursery,  she 
may  come  into  the  parlour  and  seejier  father  this  evening."  Such  as- 
sociations are  very  powerful. 

Punishments  should  be  of  the  same  kind.  The  deprivation  of  some 
customary  act  of  kindness  from  a  mother,  will  often  do  more  good  than 
a  much  severer  infliction.  Even  the  denial  of  the  kiss  of  affection  is 
often  most  keenly  felt.  It  is  very  injudicious  to  deprive  a  child  of  cake 
and  sweetmeats,  or  its  necessary  food,  by  way  of  punishment.  A 
volume  might  be  written  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  I  must  forbear. 

fFhen  your  daughter  is  old  enough  to  show  decided  mental  superiority , 
do  not  manifest  too  much  pleasure  on  that  subject.  When  she  practises 
self-denial  for  the  good  of  others,  or  active  benevolence,  prove  to  her,  by 
your  decided  approbation,  that  you  set  an  equal  value  upon  these  attain- 
ments. That  Being  whose  wisdom  is  infinite,  does  not  characterize 
himself  as  a  God  of  knowledge  ;  but  "  God  is  love."  The  most  promi- 
nent point  in  our  blessed  Saviour's  character  on  earth  was  his  "  doing 
good."  Make  your  daughter  feel  that  all  her  intellectual  acquirements 
and  her  accomplishments  are  designed  to  increase  her  power  of  conferring 
happiness. 

Be  careful  that  her  sensibility  is  not  expended  upon  fictitious  subjects. 
The  true  feelings  of  the  heart  are  often  thus  foolishly  and  wickedly 
waisted.  The  passive  emotions  are  all  weakened  by  frequent  excitement. 
On  the  contrary  the  active  emotions  are  increased  by  exercise.  Many  a 
bright  eye,  which  has  wept  itself  dim  over  scenes  of  fictitious  sorrow, 
would  turn  away  in  disgust  from  real  distress.  Act  efficiently  and  prompt- 
ly, and  the  revolting  circumstances  which  ofl«n  attend  suffering  will 
be  unheeded.  When  your  daughter  is  old  enough  for  your  companion 
and  friend,  allow  her  to  participate  in  your  cares  and  duties.  It  is  the 
affectionate  daughter  and  kind  sister,  who  will  make  the  self-denying 
wife,  and  devoted  mother.  A  woman  may  be  of  the  gifted  few  in  talent ; 
she  may  be  accomplished  and  beautiful ;  she  may  be  even  pious  in  prin- 
ciple, but  without  affections  strong  and  active,  she  is  like  an  iceberg 
glittering  in  the  moon-beams  ;  none  may  dream  of  communion  with  its 
frozen  sterility. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

BY  HYDE  CLARKE,  ESQ. 

Tu£S£  are  few  branches  of  Education^  in  which  imprav^nent  is  so  es- 
sentially required  as  in  the  study  of  languages.  Every  thing  relating 
to  it  breathes  chaos,  ignorance,  and  coni^ion ;  living  languages  are  tau^t 
as  if  they  were  obsolete,  and  dead  ones  as  if  they  were  still  existing. 
Tbye  most  ingenious  processes  are  contrived  for  impeding  the  progress  of 
the  student,  even  where  he  is  so  successful  as  to  learn  anything  at  all. 
Systems  have  remained  unimproved^since  the  time  of  the  Goths,  and  we 
are  in  fact  pursuing  a  much  worse  course  than  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Speech,  which  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  is  converted  into 
an  instrument  of  torture,  and  that  which  in&nts  learn  without  labour 
is  rendered  an  impossible  acquisition  to  more  matured  intellects.  With- 
out speaking  of  our  public  schools,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  in  those  seminaries  in  which  the  middling  classes  axe 
educated,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  a  boy  after  labouring  three  or 
four  years  at  Latin  or  French,  leaves  school  wiiliout  being  able  to  trans- 
late Uie  one  or  read  the  other. 

This  is  a  lamentable  waste  of  time,  intellect,  and  money,  and  has  justly 
excited  the  zeal  of  Hamilton  and  Jactotot,  and  many  others,  to  introduce 
more  expeditious  methods  of  obtaining  the  same  end.  Where  such  sys- 
tems have  been  adopted  they  have  caused  the  most  beneficial  results, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  from  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  old  processes, 
and  from  a  want  of  consideration  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  the 
superannuated  abortions  still  continue  their  career  of  perversion  and  mis- 
chief. 

The  views  that  may  be  offered  on  this  oceasion  may  want  the  merit 
of  originality,  or  tiie  attraction  of  novelty,  but  the  object  will  be  falLy 
answered  if  the  mind  be  awakened  to  the  absurdities  of  the  present  sys^ 
temi  and  to  the  necessity  for  reform.  Before  pointing  out  the  cure  of 
the  evil,  it  may  perhaps  be  useM  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  it 
operates,  as  it  is  futile  to  suggest  a  change  without  showing  the  demand 
fpr  improvement. 

With  regard  to  Latin,  a  common  course  is  to  set  a  child  upon  a 
laborious  and  extensive  study  of  Grammar  with  numerous  exer- 
cises in  all  the  rules.  The  pupil  is  perhaps  at  the  same  time  set  to  work 
at  translation,  first  from  a  Delectus,  then  through  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Caesar,  Pheedrus,  Ovid,  Cicero's  Orations,  Yirgil,  Horace,  &c«  This  is 
generally  effected  by  means  of  a  Dictionary,  where  every  word  is  to  be 
sought  in  its  primative  form,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  great 
waste  of  time.  Perhaps  the  final  process  is  prosody  and  the  formation 
of  nonsensical  verses.  In  most  of  these  schools  the  boys  learn  only  the 
commencement  of  €m  author,  without  any  regard  to  an  inculcation  of  the 
most  important  parts.  Thus  the  commentaries  are  begun  and  left  off 
without  ^e  scholar  reading  one  word  of  Caesar's  expedition  into  Britain, 
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ihd  most  es'sential  pordoQ  toaa  Englishman,  as  the  earliest  reeord  of  our 
eountxy.  Ovid  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  most  familiar  meta- 
morphoses after  untaught. 

We  will  now  consider  the  first  part  of  this  Penelopean  system  of  delay, 
which  hegins  with  the  Grammar*  Could  anything  he  invented  more 
ahsurd  than  to  teach  people  the  formation  of  those  words  of  whose  ex- 
istence they  have  yet  no  idea  ?  How  ridiculous  would  it  appear  in  phy« 
siology  to  teach  the  use  of  a  muscle  hefore  the  student  was  acquainted 
with  its  appearance.  Yet  this  is  actually  done  in  these  schools,  where 
every  thing  seems  to  he  contrived  to  force  nature  into  contrary  tracks^ 
and  to  deaden  the  powers.  We  could  appreciate  the  weight  of  this  mis- 
application were  we  to  see  a  nurse  instruct  an  infant  in  the  nature  of  a 
noun  hefore  she  allowed  it  to  say  ^^dadda,"  or"mamma»"  while  such  is  the 
ingenious  ccmtrivance  which  haaheen  practised  in  our  schools  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  Grrammar  never  precedes  language,  but  language  precedes 
Grammar ;  as  the  law  is  consequent  upon  the  s^pearance  of  a  crime,  so  in 
the  history  of  speech  a  rule  is  the  successor  of  the  words  which  led  to  its  for- 
mation ;  yet  we  burden  a  child  with  endless  rules  before  it  has  acquired 
a  score  words,  like  an  En^ish  army  which  has  more  generals  than 
regiments.  Not  only  are  these  rules  introduced  before  they  are  wanted, 
but  they  are  encumbered  with  provisions  for  cases  that  rarely  or  never 
occur.  In  fact,  the  entire  system  is  a  lottery,  in  which  you  must  buy 
all  the  tickets  before  you  can  get  one  prize.  No  malade  imaginaire 
ever  laid  in  a.  greater  stock  of  quack  nostrums ;  no  fearful  traveller  ever 
provided  against  so  many  improbable  contingencies,  as  the  pupil  is 
obliged  to  learn  rules  for  constructions  which  he  will  never  see.  This 
la  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  the  undertakers,  who,  to  show  that  they 
are  qualified  to  bury  a  pauper,  hang  out  the  funeral  trappings  of  a  duke. 
The  poor  scholar  in  the  meanwhile  gets  so  embarrassed  with  his  weapons, 
that  he  does  not  know  which  to  use,  when  he  periiaps  forgets  the  gene- 
ral rule  to  remember  an  exception.  This  is  defended  imder  the  plea  of 
qualifying  him  to  appreciate  the  beauties,  of  the  authors  that  he  win 
have  to  read ;  but  this  cicerone  too  often  &ils  of  its  effect,  and  the  mind 
gets  so  well  prepared,  that  it  despisea  that,  the  merits  of  which  Jiad 
paUed  by  frequent  repetition.  That  all  this  superabundant  provision 
may  not  be  wasted^  the  lear&ei  has  still  £uEthex  to  go  through  a  variety 
of  exercises  upon  each  rule,  so  that  if  the  sensation  of  disgust  has  not 
been  already  excited,  it  is  now  rendered  in&dlibly  certain.  What  would 
be  thoi^ht  of  the  artist  who,  for  years,  employed  his  pupils  only  in 
cleaning  brushes,  or  the  surgeon  who  restricted  his  apprentice  to  com- 
pounding drugs  1  But  the  student  is  to  learn ;  now  is  the  time ;  he  is 
iully  prepared  to  acquire  the  great  object  of  all  this  exertion ;  but  it  is  to 
be  attained  only  by  other  labours  in  the  mill.  ASaer  Jacob  has  been  a 
slave  seven  years  for  Rachael,  he  must  serve  another  seven  for  Leah. 
The  unfortunate  victim  is  set  to  translate ;  like  a  muzzled  ox  that  treads 
out  the  grain,  every  care  is  taken  that  he  shall  learn  as  little  as  possible; 
Books  are  put  into  his  hands  with  Latin  paraphrases  and  Latin  notes ; 
and  with  these  blind  leaders  to  the  bHnd,  he  sets  to  work  to  pick  the 
words  out  of  the  Lexicon,  with  most  laborious  perseverance^    Being  let 
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loose  among  a  number  of  rules  and  a  great  many  explanations,  he  has 
to  give  the  result  in  English :  and  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  day's  lesson,  he  has  as  much  idea  of  the 
subject  of  the  work  as  Socrates'  brick  gave  of  a  house.     All  appreciation 
of  tiie  structure  of  the  language  or  the  style  of  the  author  is  impossible, 
and  the  pupil  goes  through  the  work  of  a  great  writer  as  the  ignoramus 
went  through  Euclid  in  a  day,  vdthout  understanding  a  word  of  it    The 
authors  read  are  selected  wifji  an  equal  degree  of  disciimination ;  Phoe- 
drus,  Sallust,  and  Ovid,  the  most  artificial  writers  and  artificial  thinkers 
that  could  be  chosen,  who  would  obscure  the  simplest  subject  by  an  oyer 
refinement.     Phoedrus  was  a  slave ;  and  Ovid  too  degenerate  even  for 
the  court  in  which  he  lived ;  yet  works  which  breathe  all  the  character 
of  their  authors  are  expected  to  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  simple 
minds  of  children.     The  subjects  of  the  fables  are  plain  enough,  but  the 
way  in  which  they  are  treated  render  Quarle's  emblems  simplicity  itself 
in  comparison.     Horace  treats  upon  the  highest  subjects  in  the  most 
brilliant  style,  and  yet  he  is  placed  in  the  luucids  of  lads,  to  whom  no  one 
would  think  of  offering  Pope  or  Boileau.     To  conclude  this  mockery,  a 
boy  is  set  to  compose  Latin  verses  who  cannot  write  English  prose; 
and  he  is  taught  to  do  that  by  mechanical  means,  which  no  one  hitherto 
could  effect  but  by  inspiration.     But  then  to  know  how  to  make  verses 
renders  him  more  competent  to  enjoy  the  harmony  of  Horace,  or  the 
lofty  flights  of  Virgil.     Yes,  in  the  same  way  that  a  boarding-school 
Miss  is  converted  into  an  admirer  of  Michael  Angelo,  from  teacMng  her 
to  daub  in  oil,  or  as  a  man  would  enjoy  pork  by  killing.pigs.    It  is  won- 
derful that  young  ladies  are  not  forced  to  compose  music  before  they  are 
permitted  to  practise  it ;  to  arrange  in  n  sharp  or  b  fiat,  before  they  play 
the  lost  new  waltz,  or  sing  the  most  admired  duet.     It  is  a  stale  maxim, 
that  epicures  do  most  wisely  who  do  not  see  how  their  victuals  are 
cooked ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise  in  poetry  or 
in  prose.     The  result  of  all  this  obscurity  is  in&llible,  and  the  indepen- 
dent gentleman,  or  industrious  tradesman,  after  three  or  four  years, 
leaves  school  with  the  fixed  determination  never  to  take  up  a  Latin  book, 
and  with  the  certain  effect  never  to  be  able  to  read  it  if  they  did. 

Those  who  learn  French  undergo  a  similar  routine  to  those  who  study 
Latin,  only  with  this  addition,  that  they  commit  to  memory  a  number  of 
dialogues  and  vocabularies.  With  all  this  labour  much  the  same  result 
is  obtained  as  in  Latin,  the  pupil  leaves  school  incapable  of  understand- 
ing a  French  author,  or  of  holding  a  conversation  in  the  same  language* 
'  As  to  Greek,  the  subject  of  it  is  such  a  complication  of  absurdities, 
that  where  pupils  learn  any  thing  of  it,  it  is  only  by  sifting  an  intolerable 
number  of  sacks  of  chaff  for  each  individual  grain  of  com.  The  climax 
4)f  outrageous  nonsense  was  teaching  this  language  by  means  of  the 
Latin,  which  is  just  about  the  very  last  language  that  has  any  relation 
to  it,  as  a  very  comparison  of  the  articles  and  tenses  will  prove ;  while 
the  English  is  one  of  those  which  best  harmonizes  with  its  character. 
This  clumsy  process,  instead  of  being  a  compound  distillation,  is  a  dou- 
ble adulteration  ;  and  the  text  of  Homer,  before  it  enters  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  by  this  method,  resembles  milk  double  skimmed.    An  inter- 
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cession  of  saints,  or  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  is  nothing  to  it ;  and  it  can 
only  be  compared  to  setting  an  artist  to  study  from  statues  instead  of 
from  living  models,  by  which  the  figures  introduced  look  as  if  petrified 
by  enchantment,  and  the  truth  of  nature  is  sacrificed  in  the  lifeless  formsr 
of  David. 

The  sole  cause  of  all  this  absurdity  and  confusion  is  a  want  of  atten-^ 
tion  to  the  objects  of  study,  and  &  non-discrimination  of  the  means  of 
attaining  them.  This  can  only  be  obviated  by  a  due  consideration  of 
the  several  uses  of  a  foreign  language,  and  what  is  the  one  specifically 
required.  A  language  is  either  to  be  translated  or  read,  spoken,  or  else 
written.  These  three  separate  objects  are  as  distinct  in  their  method  of 
acquisition  as  they  are  in  their  nature ;  and  economy  would  teach  us 
that  it  is  a  needless  waste  of  time  to  employ  two  processes  where  we  re- 
quire only  one ;  and  that  confiision  must  ensue  by  pursuing  contradic- 
tory methods.  Yet  such  is  exactly  the  course  that  is  adopted.  The 
boy  who  wants  simply  to  know  how  to  translate  Latin  into  English,  has 
his  time  dissipated  in  learning  how  to  compete  in  it,  and  between  the 
two  bundles  of  hay  the  poor  ass  obtains  no  food.  French  is  generally 
required  to  be  translated  and  spoken,  but  here  we  must  pursue  the  same 
methods,  and  force  him  to  learn  the  rules  of  writing  it  also.  Such 
a  course  would  be  very  well  were  it  only  supplementary,  but  it  is  too 
hard  to  oblige  people  to  acquire  what  they  do  not  want ;  this  is  almost 
as  bad  as  forcing  a  curate  to  go  through  an  expensive  education  to  starve 
upon  eighty  pounds  a  year.  To  require  every  thing  of  the  best  quality 
is  a  certain  prescription  to  obtain  every  thing  bad. 

The  process  of  learning  to  read  or  translate  a  language,  instead  of  be- 
ing difficult,  is  one  of  the  simplest  possible.  Grammar  does  not  make 
language,  but  language  makes  grammar,  and  nothing  can  be  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  that  practice  of  making  grammar  the  first  and  great  ob- 
ject in  learning  a  language.  In  the  first  place  grammar  is  very  seldom 
required,  and  in  the  next  place  very  little  of  it  is  at  all  necessary.  We 
do  not  learn  how  to  paint  to  enjoy  a  picture,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  one ;  and  grammar,  which  teaches  the  rules  of  formation,  is 
only  requisite  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  composition.  In  the  next 
place,  there  is  much  of  grammar  which  is  common  to  all  languages ;  and 
to  bother  a  child  with  the  properties  of  Latin  verbs,  which  he  knows 
English  ones  possess,  is  to  commit  one  of  the  most  preposterous  follies 
by  which  intellect  can  be  wasted,  and  instruction  impeded.  All  the 
grammar  that  a  person  requires  in  commencing  a  language  is  the  usual 
infiexions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  all  the  exercises,  a  frequent  practice 
upon  words  themselves.  The  best  commencement  is  to  place  the  pupil 
at  once  upon  a  book,  and  set  him  to  translate  it,  with  as  little  time 
wasted  upon  grammar  as  possible.  The  work  chosen  should  be  simple, 
not  only  in  its  matter  but  in  its  style,  and  should  not  consist  of  detached 
sentences,  but  of  complete  subjects.  By  this  means  the  interest  will  be 
maintained  throughout,  the  subject  more  fully  understood,  and  the 
structure  of  the  language  better  appreciated.  It  is  impossible  to  eom- 
prehend  an  object  alone,  but  its  relative  position  must  be  understood ; 
^d  to  expect  a  pupil  to  acquire  either  the  idiom  of  a  language,  or  the 
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style  of  an  author,  from  mutilated  portions,  is  about  as  extravagant  as 
to  present  separate  limbs  to  give  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  woman.  The 
work  should,  if  possible,  be  one  that  is  familiar ;  a  pure  version  of  the 
New  Testament  is  one  of  the  most  effective  works  that  can  be  employed, 
as  the  labour  is  abridged,  from  the  well-known  nature  of  the  subject. 
Words  are  better  impressed  on  the  mind  by  tiie  influence  of  their  asso- 
ciations than  by  all  the  tediousness  of  a  dictionary.  Nothing  could  be 
more  beneficial  to  this  class  of  students  than  to  nuike  as  littie  use  of  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  as  possible,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  of 
reference.  But  then  observe,  those  who  tread  in  the  beaten  patii  of 
error,  the  words  are  better  impressed  on  the  memory  by  the  research  of 
the  dictionary  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  thumb-screw  to  remind  pupils  of  their 
omissions,  and  to  keep  them  to  their  task.  This  is,  however,  but  a 
circuitous  method  of  attaining  the  end  in  view,  it  is  like  adding  together 
1  and  1  and  1  and  1,  instead  of  saying,  that  2  and  2  make  four. 

The  irequent  repetitions  of  words  which  occur  in  more  lengthened 
translations,  impress  the  words  better  on  the  mind  than  the  labour  of 
a  dictionary  ;  while  at  the  same  time  each  pupil  must  exercise  his  own 
memory  instead  of  one,  as  is  often  the  case,  Working  for  the  rest  in 
searching  the  dictionary.  It  needs  little  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
known  road,  that  in  which  we  daily  travel,  or  that  to  which  we  are 
forced  by  unpropitious  chrcumstances.  The  searching  of  dictionaries 
is  not  the  only  unnecessary  difficulty  created ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  object,  instead  of  expediting  the  student,  to  invent  obstacles  to  his 
progress,  like  the  legal  fictions  of  chancery  suits.  The  learner  is  not 
only  supposed  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  language  he  is  studying,  but 
he  is  actually  made  so  ;  instead  of  entering  upon  his  studies  as  a  career 
in  which  he  is  prepared  at  once  to  conquer  half  the  difficulties,  for  it  is 
the  pectdiar  advantage  of  the  English  language,  from  its  Saxon,  Latin, 
and  French  derivation,  that  there  is  no  language  of  Western  Europe, 
of  which  an  Englishman  does  not  know  half  the  words  before  he  begins 
its  study.  It  is  no  logical  deduction  of  the  present  system,  however, 
from  a  part  to  find  the  whole  ;  but  rather  a  practice  to  render  useless 
what  the  student  already  knows,  and  to  place  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  the  rest.  Were  a  more  economical  plan  pursued  in 
teaching  tiie  Latin  language,  boys  instead  of  being  converted  into 
dunces,  would  on  leaving  school  have  read  through  all  the  most  im- 
portant classics,  and  carry  into  the  world  an  ineffacable  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  a  well-grounded  ajipreciation  of  its  beauties.  This 
would  be  much  better  than  the  present  method,  whidi  teaches  them  no- 
thing, and  renders  them  incapable  of  learning.  I  cannot  see  why  a  trades- 
man's son  should  not  be  able  on  leaving  school  to  understand  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  with  as  great  ikcility  as  bis  own  native 
tongue.  Anyone  who  wants  to  learn  a  language  for  his  own  use  may 
readily  acquire  it  by  this  method,  and  a  man  may  easily  teach  himself 
to  translate  Latin  and  Greek  without  the  expense  of  Hamiltonian 
books,  or  the  ordinary  waste  of  time  and  intellect.  One  thing,  however, 
is  essential,  that  is  steadiness  ;  the  study  must  be  pursued  every  day, 
although  it  be  but  for  five  minutes. 
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Anothier  object  in  learning  a  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  convers- 
ing in  it,,  for  which  purpose  grammar  is  equally  unimportant  as  for 
translating.     The  best  method  of  learning  to  speak  a  language  is  to 
speak  in  it,  and  to  hear  it  spoken.     If  a  person  knows  only  twenty 
words,  they  should,  speak  them ;  and  the  replies  these  words  would 
create  would  increase  the  stock.     It  is  an  apparently  marvellous  thing 
that  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  pass  years  in  the  practice  of 
the  French  language,  and  then  cannot  speak  a  sentence  widiout  pre- 
meditation, and  without  the  English  idiom.     They  cannot  speak  with- 
out forming  their  ideas  first  in  their  own  native  language,  and  the 
natural  consequence  is,  that  those  who  think  English  speak  English,  if 
they  have  sufficient  confidence  to  attempt  anything  at  all  in  a  foreign 
language.     All  this  proceeds  from  a  bad  foundation ;  only  think  of  a 
man  preparing  himself  as  an  extempore  orator  by  committing  written 
speeches  to  memory,  yet  this  is  precisely  the  way  they  teach  boarding- 
school  French  ;  the  pupil's  first  exercise  is  to  learn  dialogues  by  heart, 
a  process  about  as  effective  to  destroy  all  powers  of  conversation  as  to 
use  corks  is  certain  to  make  a  timid  swimmer.     The  scholar  never  gets 
put  of  these  leading  strings ;  an  off-hand  reply  might  violate  the  rules 
of  grammar ;  and  the  inviolability  of  grammar  is  more  sedulously  in- 
culcated than  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.     The  only  way  is  to  begin 
}?y  &^lts,  and  by  the  correction  of  those  faults  to  acquire  perfection ; 
instead,  of  which,  perfection  is  nought  to  be  obtained  at  once,  and  like 
training  up  a  nest  of  skylarks,  &e  majority  of  the  patients  generally 
fail  before  the  process  be  consummated.    It  is  thought  by  many  persons 
impossible  to  speak  in  a  foreign  language  without  thinking  in  their 
own,  forgetting  that  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  words  and 
ideas ;  as  in  thinking  of  St.  Paul's,  neither  words,  nor  letters,  nor 
apostles,  nor  men,  present  themselves  to  the  mind;   but  solely  the 
ehurch  itself,  and  the  idea  in  a  properly  trained  mind  is  equally  pre- 
sented if  asked  in  English  or  iu  any  other  language.    Man  is  essentially 
an  animal  of  imitation,  and  it  is  better  that  a  person  should  imitate  a 
correct  speaker,  than  that  he  should  utter  a  perverted  transposition  of 
his  own  language.     In  some  schools,  they  do  however  require  that  the 
pupils  should  speak  French  with  each  other,  which  if  they  do,  it  is  but 
the  perpetration  of  their  own  absurdities  and  ignorance,  led  out  in  the 
strait  waistcoat  of  the  dialogues^     Give  people  words,  give  them  ideas  ; 
but  let  them  reason  for  themselves,  there  is  no  worse  arithmetician 
than  he  who  uses  a  ready-made  reckoner.     There  is  no  reason  why  a 
boy  or  girl  on  leaving  school  should  not  talk  French  fluently,  instead 
of  first  being  ashamed  of  perpetrating  their  absurdities,  and  ending  by 
forgetting  all  that  they  have  learned. 

Composition  in  a  language,  however,  can  only  be  acquired  by  the 
9i08t  extensive  studies,  carried  over  a  much  longer  period  than  is  de-* 
voted  to  a  boy's  Education.  IJere  it  is  that  an  elaborate  study  of 
grammar  becomes  useful,  and  not  before ;  and  to  exact  of  everyone 
who  commences  a  language  that  he  shall  acquire  all  that  he  does  not 
want,  is  about  as  bad  ite  the  ol4  French  posting  law,  by  which  if  a 
person  once  commenced  a  journey,  altfiough  they  varied  their  route 
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they  were  still  obliged  to  pay  to  tlie  place  of  their  original  destination. 
The  qualities  required  for  an  author  in  any  language  are  too  extensive 
to  be  here  illustrated,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  it  would  tend  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  those  who  compose  in  a  foreign  language,  if  the 
process  were  abridged  by  which  they  became  acquainted  with  its  litera- 
ture, and  enabled  critically  to  examine  the  diversities  of  style. 

In  conclusion,  the  importance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  on  the  instructors  of  youth,  as  the  effect  of  the  present  system  is 
not  only  to  teach  people  little  or  nothing,  but  to  prevent  them  from 
benefitting  by  the  studies  of  their  youth  in  the  course  of  their  after  life. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


Chronological  Charts  lUusiraiive  of  AnderU  History  and  Geography.  Projected, 
Composed,  and  Arranged  by  John  Drew,  Classical  and  Mathematical  Tutor, 
Southampton.    B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate  Hill.    Imperial  folio. 

This  work  is  by  far  the  best  illustration  of  ancient  geography  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  contains  six  large  maps,  representing  the  succes- 
sive distributions  of  the  earth  at  six  grand  epochs ;  viz.,  I.  The  Patriarchal 
age,  or  the  division  of  the  parts  of  the  world  then  known  among  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Noah.  II.  The  Heroic  age,  in  which  the  geography  of 
Homer  is  especially  shown.  III.  The  supremacy  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, iu  which  the  geography  of  Herodotus  is  illustrated.  IV.  The  brilliant 
age  of  Greece,  showing  the  places  spoken  of  by  Zenophon,  the  progress 
of  Alexander,  and  the  origind  divisions  of  Italy.  V.  -The  wars  of  Alex- 
ander's successors ;  and  VI.  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  gross  confusion 
produced  by  the  usual  mode  of  marking  in  ancient  maps,  the  territorial 
divisions  which  existed  at  a  certain  period,  which  by  the  way  is  surely 
putting  the  more  ancient  names  over  a  part  of  the  spot  to  which  they 
applied,  must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  form 
distinct  notions  on  the  subject.  This,  as  must  be  seen,  is  completely 
obviated  in  these  charts,  while  at  the  same  time  a  ready  companion  of  the 
less,  known  divisions,  with  those  which  are  better  known,  is  afford.* 
ed.  Another  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Drew's  plan  is  the  insertion  of  chronolo- 
gical tables,  containing  the  dates  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  cities,  and  other 
events  connected  with  geography,  in  the  blank  spaces  of  the  maps  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  parts  to  which  they  apply.  It  is  not  the  least  among 
the  advantages  of  this  atlas,  that  in  the  names  of  cities  and  towns,  a  careful 
selection  has  been  made  of  such  places  as  are  known  to  have  been  of  his- 
torical and  statistical  importance,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  as  are  perhaps 
only  mentioned  once  by  mere  geographical  writers,  such  as  Pliny  and 
Strabo.  A  most  desirable  clearness  and  readiness  of  reference  is  thus 
obtained,  while  no  name  is  omitted  that  can  be  useful  in  illustrating  the 
history  of  each  period,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  The  maps  are  preceded 
by  some  tables  and  indexes,  containing  authorities  and  historical  notices, 
into  which  a  whole  library  of  ancient  geography  is  compressed  in  a  most 
convenient  form ;  and  some  tables  of  dates  according  to  conflicting  authori- 
ties, are  engraved  upon  the  charts  themselves.    So  much  has  been  done 
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towards  the  critical  elucidation  of  the  subject,  written  the  last  few  years 
by  Niebuhr  for  the  ancient  divisions  of  Italy,  and  by  our  countrymen 
Clinton  and  Thirl  wall  for  those  of  Greece,  which  had  never  before  been 
depicted  upon  maps^  that  the  present  work  supplies  an  urgent  desideratum. 
After  a  close  and  somewhat  arduous  examination  and  tracing  of  his 
•authorities,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  Mr.  Drew  has  produced 
a  work  of  surpassing  accuracy  upon  a  most  judicious  plan;  for  which  he 
deserves  the  thanks  of  every  student  of  ancient  history.  Indeed,  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  it  would  supply  everything  that  was  important  of  what 
could  only  be  previously  obtained  from  a  multitude  of  dry  and  ponderous 
volumes. 


The  Odes  qf  Horace  Illustrated  bff  Parallel  Passages  from  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  British  Poets  ;  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  By  the  Rey.  A.  J. 
Howell,  B.  A.    Talboys,  Oxford ;  and  Longmans^  London.    8vo. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  quotes  In  his  preface  the  words  of  Bishop  San- 
derson, as  recorded  by  Isaac  Walton,  "  tnat  he  (Bishop  Sanderson)  would 
say  that  the  repetition  of  one  of  Uie  odes  of  Horace  to  himself,  was  to  him 
such  music  as  a  lesson  on  the  viol  was  to  others,  when  they  played  it  to 
themselves  or  friends."  This  is  the  worthy  testimony  of  a  scholar  to  the 
merit  of  the  Roman  bard ;  but  numbers  who  have  no  pretensions  to  scho- 
larship, who  indeed  have  in  a  long  past  and  almost  forgotten  school  career 
only  passed  the  threshold  of  the  Muses,  still  derive  pleasure  from  their 
recollections  of  his  beautiful  odes  The  easy  music  of  his  verse,  the  live- 
liness of  his  fancy,  the  graceful  variety  of  his  style,  ever  harmonizing  with 
bis  subject,  successfully  soaring  with  Pindar  or  laughing  with  Anacron ; 
and  above  all  the  epigrammatic  point  and  exact  propriety  with  which  he 
expresses  a  practical  moral  truth,  are  qualities  which  it  needs  neither  extent 
nor  depth  of  study  to  appreciate  and  enjoy.  When  but  a  few  loose  frag- 
ments of  classic  reading  are  left  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  passed 
hastily  from  school  to  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  of  those  fragments  the  far 
greater  number  are  nearly  certain  to  be  passages  of  Horace.  It  follows, 
that  of  all  the  ancient  poets  he  has  been  most  imitated,  and  his  thoughts 
most  pilfered  both  consciously  and  unconsciously.  The  literature  of  mo- 
dem Europe  would  therefore  afford  a  rich  harvest  of  parallel  passages,  if 
more  identity  of  thoughts  and  words  were  taken  into  account.  But  the 
editor  of  the  edition  before  us,  whose  sole  aim  has  been  (as  is  expressed  in 
the  title  page)  to  collect  parallels,  has  very  judiciously  chosen  rather  the 
comparison  oi  those  passages  in  our  own  and  the  Greek,  and  other  Latin 

Eoets,  which  it  is  evident  were  the  spontaneous  growth  of  their  own  minds; 
eing  led  into  similarity  merely  by  the  influence  of  the  common  spirit 
which  inspired  them.  It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  point  out  now 
deeply  interesting  is  the  line  of  observation  into  which  we  are  thus  brought. 
We  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  Mr.  Howell  for  his  labours.  Every  admirer 
of  Horace  ought  to  possess  his  book ;  hut  we  consider  moreover  that  it  is 
altogether  the  most  valuable  edition  of  the  Odes  which  has  appeared  for 
the  use  of  the  man  of  taste,  who  wishes  to  enjoy  their  beauties  in  a 
rational  way,  without  being  betrayed  into  the  '*  bypath  meadows ''  of  long 
notes,  in  which  you  forget  the  point  they  were  intended  to  illustrate  before 
you  get  through  them ;  or  dry  disquisitions  about  various  readings  and 
quantities.  Mr.  Howell  has  added  to  the  value  of  the  work  by  occasion- 
ally Interspersing  some  judicious,  exegetical,  and  critical  remarks,  many 
of  which  are  original.  The  text  is  that  of  Doering,  very  correctly  and 
beautifully  printed. 
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A  Manual  qfthe  Evidence  of  Christianity*    By  James  Steel.    Jolmstone, 

Edinburgh. 

This  little  manual  is  calculated  to  be  serviceable  to  young  persons,  al- 
though the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  our  opinion  very  interior  to  the 
many  excellent  treatises  of  a  similar  kind  already  published.  It  exhibits 
a  very  unequal, style  of  writing,  and  portions  of  it  are  obscure  in  ezpres-  * 
aions  and  injudicious  in  arrangement ;  we  advise  th  t  author  to  revise  it 
thoroughly,  many  excellent  arguments  are  to  be  gathered  from  writers  be- 
sides those  from  whom  his  work  is  compiled,  which  he  ought  to  avail 
himself  of.  Still  the  work  is  creditable  to  the  author,  and  gives  him  a  claim 
to  the  esteem  of  the  religious  public. 

Sacred  Lyrics  for  Youth,    By  George  Pocock.    Sherwood  and  Co. 
These  Lyrics  are  written  with  the  good  intention  of  making  sacred  poetry 
more  interesting  than  they  have  usually  been,  and  bv  the  following  ex- 
tracts we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  author  for  his 
undertaking. 

''  In  the  beginning,  God 

Created  heaven  and  earth  ;'* 
Bat  ere  earth's  yerdant  sod, 

Or  skies,  or  seas,  had  birth : 
God's  Spirit  moved  upm  the  deep, 
And  roused  the  elements  from  slee 

From  chaos  then  the  Word 

Called  forth  the  first-born  ray ; 
Light  knew  her  sovereign  Lord, 

To  hear  was  to  obey ; 
That  moment  fled  eternal  Night, 
And  gave  her  empire  up  to  Light. 

God  saw  that  light  was  good. 

That  darkness  cherished  ill, 
And  thus  his  mandate  stood, 

And  this  his  changeless  will ; 
That  light  and  darkness  should  remain 
Divided,  and  for  ever  twain. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings,    Taylor  and  Walton. 

This  little  work  is  founded  upon  the  metaphysics  of  phrenology,  and  in 
unison  with  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  Scotch  phrenologists, 
Messrs.  Combe  and  Simpson.  It  contains  many  very  excellent  obsenra- 
tiens,  which  may  be  read  with  advantage  independently  of  any  reference 
to  the  science  alluded  to,  and  one  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  parents 
and  teachers.  There  are  many  extracts  from  Messrs.  Combe  and  Simpson 
in  the  work/  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  proceeds  from  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Phrenological  Society.  The  principal  objection  we  have  to  it 
is,  that  in  our  opinion,  it  is  exceedingly  imperfect  in  its  methods  of  com- 
municating religious  instruction.  We  subjoin  some  extracts  to  show  the 
general  tenor  of  the  work : — 

"  The  young  mind  should  be  laid  open  in  all  its  inmost  workings,  as  well  as 
in  its  outward  manifestations,  to  its  parents  or  instructors,  otherwise  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  can  rightly  direct  it.  A  child  should  therefore  make  known 
to  them  in  unlimited  confidence,  every  thought  and  feeling ;  and  that  he  may  b« 
encouraged  to  this,  fear  should  be  banished  from  the  intercourse ;  the  child  should 
learn  to  look  upon  his  parents  as  sympathising  friends,  who  will  enter  into  all 
his  ideas,  feelings,  and  enjoyments,  and  to  whom  he  may  freely  communicate  his 
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thoughts  Upon  all  oocAsions.  Thus  will  they  be  able  to  give  the  right  direction 
to  the  feelings  and  propensities  of  their  charge,  and  to  uproot  error  before  its 
growth  shall  have  injured,  as  all  errors  must  do,  the  truths  already  planted.  It 
is  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  have  not  minutely  observed  it,  to  what  a  train 
of  errors  one  false  prescription  will  give  rise  in  the  mind  of  a  child.  A  French 
author  justly  observes  on  this  subject,  ^  £rror,  dangerous  in  itself,  is  still  more 
so  by  propagation  :  one  produces  many.  Every  man  compares  more  or  less  his 
ideas  together.  If  he  adopted  a  false  idea,  that  united  with  other  produces  such 
as  are  necessarily  false,  which  combining  again  with  all  those  which  his  memory 
contains,  gives  to  all  of  them  a  greater  or  less  tinge  of  falsehood.  Again,  he 
says,  ^  A  single  error  is  sufficient  to  degrade  a  people,  to  obscure  the  whole 
horizon  of  their  ideas.'  These  errors  can  only  be  properly  removed  at  their 
source,  which  is  not  easily  discovered  unless  children  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fiding closely  in  their  instructor ;  if  he  be  a  judicious  one  he  will  not  despise  their 
little  ideas,  nor  ridicule  their  mistakes,  or  simple  misapprehensions. 

<<  A  child  who  was  very  literal  in  his  ideas,  had  often  heard  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture read,  <  Even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered,'  and  received 
from  it  the  idea,  that  a  figure  denoting  its  particular  number  was  inscribed  on 
each  hair.  One  day  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  amusing  themselves  with  a 
microscope,  and  called  him  eagerly  to  look  through  it  at  a  few  hairs  placed  under- 
neath. He  looked  at  it  earnestly  for  some  time,  and  then  muttered,  '  I  don't  see 
the  number !  *  His  companions  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  the  exclamation.  He, 
abashed  at  their  laughter,  did  not  explain,  but  the  idea  remained  in  his  mind,  that 
the  Bible  had  said  something  that  was  not  true.'* 

^^  From  earliest  infancy  a  child  should  be  taught  to  set  no  value  upon  any- 
thing, except  in  proportion  to  its  utility  in  producing  happiness.  The  two  ideas 
of  the  thing,  and  its  use  should  never  be  disjoined.  The  disposition  to  hoard,  to 
collect  a  number  of  things  together  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  possessed  of  them, 
of  calling  them  *  mine,'  should  in  every  instance  be  repressed,  and  they  should 
only  be  valued  as  the  means  of  giving  pleasure  to  others.  What  more  common 
ground  of  nursery  strife  than  the  love  of  possession  ?  The  child,  tired  of  its  play« 
thing,  throws  it  carelesidy  aside,  until  his  little  brother  takes  it  up ;  the  feeling 
rises, — he  instantly  snatches  at  it,  and  cries,  *  Johnnie  shan't  have  it ;  it  is 
mine  I  Papa  gave  it  to  «« /  '  Johnnie  thinks  present  possession  a  good  title, 
and  holds  it  fast.  A  struggle  and  perhaps  a  fight  insues,  until  nurse  settles  the 
question  between  justice  and  benevolence,  as  she  best  can  with  very  confused 
notions  on  the  subject — most  likely  by  an  angry  shake,  or  box  on  the  ear  of  the 
eldest  combatant." 

*^  The  ordinary  modes  of  school^ucation  tend  to  foster  the  excess  of  the  desire 
of  applause.  To  stand  above  his  school-fellows  is  too  much  the  object  of  the 
schoolboy's  ambition,  and  he  is  naturally  tempted  to  rejoice  at  their  want  of 
success  which  keeps  diem  below  him,  rather  than  in  their  advance  together  with 
himself  towards  a  higher  object.  The  meanness  kad  unworthy  passions  which 
often  enter  into  a  contest  for  a  prise,  are  foithful  types  of  those  which  the  worlA 
displays  on  a  larger  scale.  Envy  and  jealousy  spring  out  of  the  lo^e  of  approba* 
tion  in  excess,  when  uncontrolled  by  superior  feelings,  and  all  methods  of  eda* 
eation  which  tend  to  excite  them  are  to  be  condemned.*' 

Celestial  Scenery.    By  Thomas  Dick,  L.  L.  D.    Ward  and  Co.,  12mo. 
pp.  608. 

Wb  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  works  of  Br.  Dick 
with  considerable  commendation.  Few  persons  have  more  perseveringly 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  human  improvement ;  and  the  work  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  notice  will  add  to  his  reputation  as  an  author,  and  to  his 
piety  as  a  Christian.  The  volume  may  be  considered  a  record  ef  all  the 
prominent  facts  and  discoveries  relating  to  the  science  of  astronomy, 
treated  in  a  manner  highly  entertaining  to  the  reader ;  and  it  is  a  circum^ 
stance  of  importance  in  this  volume,  that  the  author  is  not  a  mere  dry 
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compiler  of  facts,  but  from  his  love  of  the  science  has  the  felicity  to  be  an 
observer  also ;  and  thus  like  a  good  witness  speaks  not  on  the  evidence  of 
others,  but  to  the  facts  as  they  have  come  under  the  cognizance  of  his  own 
senses.  This  is  in  our  opinion  the  highest  recommendation  the  work  can 
receive,  excepting  that  it  takes  up  the  science  in  a  religious  spirit ;  and 
while  it  afibnis  at  every  page  proofs  of  the  power  and  capacity  of  the 
human  mind,  it  abundantly  manifests  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

Parlour  Magie.    Square  royal  16*6.    Whitehead  and  Co. 

''  To  furnish  the  ingenious  youth  with  the  means  of  relieving  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  a  long  winter's,  or  a  wet  summer's  evening ;  to  enable  him  to 
provide,  for  a  party  of  private  friends,  instructive  as  well  as  recreative  en- 
tertainment, without  having  recourse  to  any  of  the  vulgar  modes  of  killing 
time^  to  qualify  the  hero  of  his  little  circle  to  divert  and  astonish  his  friends, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  improve  himself,  are  the  principal  objects  of  the 
following  littie  work." — Prefeuse. 

Such  are  the  ends  which  the  author  of  this  neat  little  book  has  sought  to 
attain  by  the  most  silly  and  careless  collection  of  tricks  and  "  experiments  *' 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Many  of  the  manoeuvres  set  forth  are  im- 
practicable ;  and  still  more  of  them  are  described  in  unintelligible  and  un- 
grammatical  language,  and  with  a  most  absurd  intermixture  of  chemical 
and  obsolete  popular  terms  for  the  substances  to  be  used.  The  book  seems 
altogether  to  be  a  most  unworthy  imitation  of  "  Endless  Amusement," 
which,  although  faulty  in  many  particulars,  is  on  the  whole,  a  useful  book, 
and,  for  half  the  price,  contains  at  least  ten  times  as  much  amusement  and 
instruction  as  is  to  be  found  in  "  Parlour  Magic.*' 

The  State  o/EdueoHnn  contrasted  toith  the  State  of  Crime,  at  a  glance,  in  England 

and  Wales,     London  :  Pigot  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  document,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  person  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  national  education. 

<'  The  table  is  compiled  from  facts,  obtained  by  personal  inquiry,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  five  years,  while  engaged  in  collecting  information  for  a  com- 
mercial work  of  great  national  importance,  and  also  from  parliamentary  and 
other  documents ;  and  is  intended  to  show  the  means  of  education  in  England 
and  Wales,  so  far  as  schooling  is  concerned  ;  and  the  proportion  of  educated 
people,  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  from  the  number  of  booksellers,  libra- 
ries, and  Mechanics'  Institutions. 

^*  The  total  average  of  each  column,  for  England,  is  given  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  facts  contained  in  the  10th,  12th,  and  13  th  columns,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
most  serious  attention  of  all  fathers  and  mothers, — showing  them,  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  if  they  allow  a  child  to  grow  up  without  schooling,  the  chance  is  1  to 
2,125  every  year,  such  child  will  be  a  criminal ;  that  if  they  teach  a  child  to 
read  and  write  well,  the  chance  is  1  to  10,272;  and,  if  they  give  the  child  a  su. 
perior  education,  the  chance  is  diminished  to  1  in  58,341.  So  that,  taking  all 
England  together,  a  person  without  Education,  or  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  is  29  times  more  likely  to  break  the  laws,  and  be  committed  to  prison, 
than  a  person  of  superior  education.^ 

Cartoons. — A  deputation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Practical  De- 
sign, consisting  of  Messrs.  Wise,  M.P.,  Hutt,  M.P.,  Ashton  Yates, 
M.P.,  Hyde  Clarke,  and  Foggo,  had  a  gratifying  interview  with  Lord 
John  Russell,  on  Thursday,  the  14th,  to  present  two  addresses  to  the 
Queen,  from  the  Society,  and  from  the  Artists  of  the  Metropolis,  praying 
the  removal  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  from  Hampton  Court  Palace  to 
the  Metropolis. 

London :  Printed  at  the  Holloway  Frets  by  D.  A.  Doudney. 
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ON  VOCAL  MUSIC  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  COMMON 
EDUCATION. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  the  power  of  music  over  the  human  heart,  because 
it  is  recorded  in  every  period  of  history,  and  because  we  know  that  the 
mother  when  she  wishes  to  quiet  her  fretful  child,  finds  that  singing  to 
it  will  appease  the  turbulence  that  most  other  means  would  have  in- 
creased. It  is  also  well  known  that  the  tired  and  fainting  soldier  on 
his  march  is  often  awakened  to  renewed  order  and  activity  by  the  mar- 
tial sounds  of  the  regimental  band.  In  short,  music  rouses  the  devo- 
tion of  the  pious,  the  passions  of  the  sensualist,  and  may  be  made  an 
instrument  of  ruin,  or  of  usefulness  to  an  individual  or  a  community 
according  to  its  application. 

Music  is  a  part  of  our  common  nature,  the  perception  of  harmony 
and  melody  is  a  boon  conferred  upon  us  by  the  Creator,  without  doubt, 
for  our  especial  pleasure.  But  like  every  other  good  gift,  it  may  be 
perverted  to  the  worst  uses,  and  it  may  pander  to  the  worst  vices.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  music  has  more  of  a  sensual  than  an 
intellectual  character ;  and  although  certain  tones  and  cadences  give 
rise  to  certain  tones  or  states  of  feeling,  yet  those  feelings  form  no  part 
of  the  intellectual  or  moral  energy  which  give  birth  to  deeds  that  live 
beyond  the  tomb. 

We  hear,  indeed,  of  great  political  changes  being  consummated  under 
the  strains  of  the  patriotic  hymn  ;  and  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who 
have  died  under  the  harmony  of  Malbrook.  The  war-whoop  of  the 
Indians,  or  the  shirkass  of  the  Ashantees  have  been  yelled  and  sung 
amid  quivering  limbs  and  bleeding  scalps ;  while  the  mercenary  vocalist 
will  use  the  same  voice  to  pander  to  sensuality,  or  sing  the  pangs  of 
his  Redeemer.  While  coronations  are  performed  amid  the  soul-inspiring 
strains  of  a  Handel  or  Mozart,  in  one  place,  the  same  sacred  ceremony 
may  be  celebrated  in  another  by  "  Darby  Kelly,"  "  Judie  O'Flanna 
gan,"  "  Pat  Murphy,"  or  **  Jim  Crow." 

Music,  to  afford  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  intellectual  delight, 
must  either  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  it  must  be  skil- 
fully associated  with  moral  truth.     Compared  with  the  general  pleasure 
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of  common  minds,  music  may  perhaps  be  imperatively  deemed  intel- 
lectual ;  but  it  is  an  intellectual  luxury  to  those  only  who  are  incapable 
of  any  other  luxury  that  deserves  the  name  intellectual.  And  we 
generally  observe,  that  those  who  have  cultivated  the  musical  &culty 
the  most,  leaving  out  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  are  those  who  have 
the  least  pretensions  to  intellectual  energy  or  to  usefulness  of  character. 
We,  of  course,  allude  principally  to  the  thousands  that  are  taught  this 
art  in  the  usual  boarding-school  routine,  and  whose  intellectual  and 
moral  atmosphere  is  formed  of  the  lack-a-daisical  sensualized  sentimen- 
tality of,  "  We  have  lived  and  loved  together  ;"  "  I*d  be  a  butterfly  ;" 
"  Kate  Kearney ;"  and  the  thousand  nonsensical  productions  of  our 
modern  song  writers. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  one  subject  so  universally  followed  among  all 
classes  of  this  country  as  that  of  music.  Take  any  of  the  sciences  or 
any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  put  them  in  comparison.  For  one  literary 
society  we  have  a  dozen  amateur  concert  clubs ;  for  one  mechanics'  in- 
stitution we  have  ten  score  "  Free  and  easys,"  where  vocal  music  is  carried 
to  an  extent  of  which  speculative  philosophers  have  no  idea.  We  could 
point  out  fifty  places  between  Covent  Grarden  Theatre  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  singing  clubs  are  held  twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  and 
where  parties  meet  for  the  exercise  of  their  vocal  powers  firom  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  till  twelve  at  night,  and  where  prostitutes  and 
thieves,  apprentices,  shop-boys,  clerks,  and  artizans,  mingle  in  the  most 
disgusting  orgies.  Here  scenes  may  be  witnessed  in  which  the  delicacy 
and  modesty  of  the  female  sex  is  completely  overpowered.  Here  you 
may  behold  drunkenness  and  debauchery  in  their  fullest  relief,  and  the 
human  character  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  brutal  profligacy.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  serious  question.  Is  it  wise  to  teach  vocal  music  to 
the  lower  classes  with  a  view  to  their  being  proflcients  in  the  art  ?  We 
say,  decidedly  so,  if  at  the  same  time  you  give  a  superior  intellectual 
and  moral  Education ;  and  while  we  hold,  from  the  constitution  of 
man  and  the  present  aspect  of  society,  that  music  is  not  in  itself  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  manners,  soften  the  taste,  or  raise  the  character  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country,  we  are  equally  ready  to 
admit  that  it  will  be  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  Educa- 
tion and  human  improvement,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  instru- 
mental in  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  and  moral  feelings,  and  is 
applied  to  the  softening  and  subduing  of  the  heart. 

Those  who  are  desirous  that  the  children  of  our  common  schools 
should  be  made  vocalists,  adduce  the  example  of  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  in  proof  of  their  arguments;  but  they  forget  that 
between  the  systems  of  Education  pursued  in  these  countries  and 
our  own  there  is  a  vast  difference.  In  Germany  and  Holland  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  schools,  both  moral  and  religious,  is  of  a  far 
higher  order  than  in  ihe  schools  of  this  country.  The  masters  are  pro- 
perly trained  for  the  office,  the  schools  are  under  a  rigid  system  of  in- 
spection, and  the  whole  civil  compact  is  cemented  by  institutions  which 
tend  very  powerfully  to  produce  public  order;  while  the  national 
habits  of  the  people  are  perfectly  different,  and  the  government  itself 
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penetrates  even  to  the  household  hearth.  In  countries  where  it' is 
compulsory  for  parents  to  send  their  children  for  instruction  to  the 
schools,  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  time  is  afforded  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  correct  principles ;  to  make  virtue  habitual,  and  to  infuse  those 
high  truths  of  religion  and  that  deep  sense  of  obligation,  which  even  the 
pleasures  and  fascinations  of  after  life  are  not  able  to  destroy. 

It  roust  here  be  understood  that  we  do  not  throw  out  these  remarks 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  singing  in  schools  for  the  humbler  classes, 
because  it  is  already  made  use  of  with  considerable  good  effect,  and 
tends  very  much  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  school  occupation ;  and  least 
of  all  do  we  mean  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon  those  who  have 
80  laudably  endeavoured  to  draw  public  attention  to  this  interesting 
subject.     We  have  now  before  us  the  prospectus  of  a  new  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  vocal  music  among  all  classes,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  establishment  of  societies  of  this  kind  will  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  community  if  the  objects  in  view  be  properly 
carried  out ;  and  while  we  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  introducing  to 
any  extraordinary  extent  vocal  music  into  our  common  schools  as  at 
present  constituted,  as  being  the  injudicious  means  of  bolstering  up  bad 
systems,  we  can  easily  understand  how  societies  with  the  same  objects 
in  view  may  be  made  extremely  serviceable,  particularly  in  small  towns 
or  country  villages  where  the  minister  of  the  parish  or  other  persons  of 
moral  or  religious  character  will  undertake  their  superintendence.     We 
rejoice,  therefore,  on  the  formation  of  such  a  society,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  its  members  will  soon  ascertain  the  best  means  of  carrying 
into  effect  their  excellent  design ;  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  proceed 
with  caution  both  as  regards  the  mischief  which  might  be  done  to  that 
portion  of  the  community  whom  it  is  their  object  to  serve,  and  also  with 
regard  to  their  not  by  any  want  of  foresight  and  prudence,  laying  them- 
selves open  to  the  ridicule  or  censure  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to 
good  at  all  times,  and  determinedly  opposed  to  every  species  of  change. 
The  only  manner  in  which  such  a  society  can  hope  to  attain  its  ob- 
ject, is  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  religious  community  ;  and 
by  making  the  art  itself  a  handmaid  to  religion,  and  a    vehicle  for 
the  communication  of  religious  and  moral  truth.     But  we  are  still  not 
so  straight-laced  in  our  opinions  on  this  point  as  not  to  feel,  that  in 
addition  to  sacred  and  devotional  music,  there  is  a  large  collection 
adapted  to  social  life ;  fitted  to  cheer  the  moments  of  weariness  ;  to 
cultivate  the  social  and  patriotic  feelings,  and  elevate  the  moral  taste 
without  suggesting  one  evil  thought  or  exciting  one  improper  emotion. 
There  is  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated  feeling  between  the  overpowering 
chaunts  of  the  Vatican  and  the  corrupted  strains  of  the  opera.     Our 
household  hearths,  our  homes,  the  endearments  of  friendship;  nay, 
even  the  delights  of  virtuous  affection,  may  each  be  made  subjects  for 
melody  and  song ;  and  we  can  imagine  that  the  hearts  of  even  our 
peasantry  may  be  elevated  above  the  objects  of  sense,  and  be  enkin- 
dled to  the  highest  tones  of  mubic  and  poetry  by  the  beautiful  objects 
of  nature,  such  as  the  rising  or  setting  sun.     We  can  conceive  diem 
assembling  in  groups  at  night,  chaunting  a  hymn  of  praise  for  thf 
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glories  of  the  heavens ;  or  joining  in  some  patriotic  choras  or  some 
social  melody,  instead  of  engaging  in  the  frivolous  and  corrupting 
conversation  which  so  often  renders  such  meetings  a  source  of  evil. 
And  could  we  but  divest  music  of  the  artificial  character  which  a  false 
taste  has  given  it,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  native  simplicity  ;  could  we 
but  employ  the  voice  of  childhood  in  its  execution,  and  gradually  train 
up  the  whole  community  to  join  in  harmonious  chorus,  we  might  then 
hope  to  restore  to  music  its  pristine  beauty  and  its  soul- subduing 
power.  It  might  again  soothe  to  rest  the  sons  of  sorrow  ;  it  might  assist 
in  subduing  to  peace  the  unsated  cravings  of  the  lust  for  gold,  the  de- 
vouring rage  of  ambition,  and  the  ferocious  spirit  of  party  that  infests 
our  land.  It  might  do  much  to  chain  the  demoniac  passions,  and  over- 
come the  grovelling  propensities  which  follow  in  their  train  ;  it  might 
assist  in  elevating  our  hearts  to  the  author  of  our  being,  and  invigorate 
us  in  our  progress  towards  heaven,  and  give  us  many  a  foretaste  of  its 
joys  on  earth. 

The  popular  vocal  music  introduced  of  late  years  into  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  is  particularly  adapted  to  these  objects.  Without  being 
trifling,  it  is  cheering  and  animated  ;  without  being  always  religious,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  it  presents  ordinary  subjects  under  an 
aspect  fitted  to  excite  the  nobler  feelings,  to  elevate  the  thoughts  above 
the  world,  and  kindle  the  fire  of  devotion.  It  comprises  songs  on  the 
various  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature ;  the  rising  sun,  the  rolling 
thunder,  the  still  evening,  the  rich  harvest,  and  presents  something  ap- 
plicable to  every  circumstance  of  life.  It  associates  common  occur- 
rences and  objects  with  the  most  elevated  feelings,  and  every  view  of 
nature  calls  forth  the  notes  of  pleasure  and  the  song  of  praise  to  its 
Author.  Such  exercises  are  the  feelings  they  describe ;  it  leaves  an  im- 
pression of  softness,  and  produces  a  tendency  upwards  useful  to  all, 
and  of  peculiar  importance  to  those  for  whom  it  is  generally  deemed 
superfluous — for  those  whose  minds  are  chiefly  occupied  with  providing 
for  the  immediate  necessities  of  life,  and  who  are  conversant  with  its 
ruder  elements. 

Thus  carried  out  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  music  is  the  property 
of  the  people ;  cheering  their  hours  of  labour,  elevating  their  hearts 
above  the  objects  of  sense,  which  are  so  prone  to  absorb  them  ;  and  fill- 
ing the  periods  of  rest  and  amusement  with  religious  h3nnns,  and  social 
and  moral  songs,  in  place  of  noise,  and  riot,  and  gambling.  And  how 
were  we  touched  to  the  heart  when  we  heard  the  cheering  animating 
strains  echoing  from  the  walls  of  a  school-room,  and  enlivening  the 
school  boys'  hour  of  play ;  when  we  listened  to  the  peasants'  childbrens' 
songs  as  they  went  out  to  their  morning  occupation,  and  saw  their 
hearts  enkindled  to  the  highest  tones  of  music  and  poetry  by  the  setting 
sun,  or  the  familiar  objects  of  nature,  each  of  which  was  made  to  echo 
some  truth,  or  to  point  to  some  duty  by  an  appropriate  song. 

We  have  heard  them  singing  the  Harvest  hymn  as  they  went  forth 
before  daylight  to  gather  in  the  grain.  We  have  ^seen  them  assem- 
bled in  groups  at  night  chaunting  a  hymn  of  praise  for  the  glories 
of  the  heavens,  or  for  the  higher  glories  of  redemption.      Instead 
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of  the  **  comic  song,*'  teeming  with  the  lowest  filth  and  verging  on 
hlasphemy,  we  have  listened  to  the  hymn  of  adoration,  and  felt 
the  evil  spirit  still  dispossessed  by  the  harp  of  the  Son  of  Jesse.  In 
addition  to  this,  in  a  recent  tour  through  Switzerland  we  visited, 
committees  where  youth  had  been  trained  from  their  childhood,  to 
exercises  in  vocal  music  of  such  a  character  as  to  elevate  instead  of 
debasing  the  mind  ;  and  have  found  that  it  served  in  the  same  manner 
to  elevate  and  dignify  their  social  assemblies.  We  have  seen  young 
men  of  such  a  community  assembled  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds 
from  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  and  instead  of  spending  a  day  of  festivity 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  pass  the  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of 
that  employed  in  a  frugal  repast,  in  a  concert  of  religious,  moral,  and 
social  hymns,  and  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  to  some  object 
of  benevolence.  We  have  visited  a  village  whose  moral  aspect  was 
changed  in  a  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  music  of  this  character, 
even  among  adults  :  and  where  the  aged  were  compelled  to  express  their 
astonishment  at  seeing  the  youth  abandoning  their  corrupt  and  riotous 
amusements  for  this  delightful  and  improving  exercise. 

The  festivals  of  vocal  music  in  Germany,- which  have  grown  out  of 
these  institutions,  are  too  numerous  to  be  passed  over.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  German  School  Gazette  is  an  account  of  a  festival  of  this 
nature  for  sacred  music,  in  which  nineteen  auxiliary  societies  of  vocal 
music  took  a  part.  The  choir  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  teachers. 
Twelve  pieces  of  church  music  were  sung,  of  which  three  were  chorals 
and  four  motettes.  The  leading  idea  which  formed  the  basis  and  con- 
nection of  the  whole,  was  **  The  Victory  of  the  Christian."  llie  words 
of  the  hymns  were  printed  and  distributed  among  the  audience,  with  an 
intermediate  text  to  trace  the  progress  of  thought  and  to  combine  all  in 
impressing  a  single  train  of  ideas.  This  great  number  of  distinct  choirs 
had  no  opportunity  of  uniting  in  a  general  rehearsal  before  the  public 
performance,  and  strong  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  instructed  and  trained,  by  the  fact,  that  they 
sang  together  with  a  precision  and  fluency,  and  unity  of  expression, 
which  rendered  the  performance  excellent  in  the  view  of  connoisseurs  5 
it  was  also  executed  with  a  solemnity  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  in-, 
tervals  were  filled  up  with  performances  on  the  organ,  and  the  whole 
was  directed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Seminary  for  Teachers.  This  fes- 
tival was,  in  short,  a  touching  and  elevating  musical  religious  service, 
which  could  not  be  without  happy  effect  upon  those  who  attended  it 
The  interest  and  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  deserve  particular  notice. 
The  arrangements  were  made  for  the  next  festival  in  a  neighbouring 
city,  and  the  music  selected,  distributed  among  the  leaders  of  the  several 
societies  for  practice  in  their  meetings. 

The  consistory  of  the  church  remarks,  that  the  success  of  these  festi- 
vals for  four  years,  the  cheerful  zeal  of  the  teachers,  the  care  and  acti- 
vity of  the  leader,  and  the  increasing  interest  of  the  community,  give 
every  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  become  a  permanent  institution,  and 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  elevating  the  character  of  vocal  music  in 
the  churches  and  the  schools. 
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I  witnessed,  in  Switzerland,  a  £sstival  of  the  same  kind  wlii<^  was 
highly  interesting.  It  comprised  a  larger  number  of  persons,  not,  how- 
ever, consisting  entirely  of  teachers,  but  comprising  a  laige  portion  of 
the  young  men  of  the  surrounding  country.  They  had  left  their  homes 
in  the  morning,  and  after  a  day  spent  in  singing,  and  a  social  repast  of 
the  simplest  nature,  they  returned  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  festival  was 
thus  firee  from  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  nighUy  orgies  which  usually 
follow  them  in  our  country.  The  immediate  effect  upon  the  performers 
and  the  audience  was  obviously  very  happy.  The  co-operation  of  so 
many  in  one  common  object  of  a  useful  nature,  was  of  itself  a  means  of 
cultivating  a  spirit  of  mutual  and  social  benevolence ;  and  by  uniting 
all  parties  and  sects,  softened  the  feelings  which  thdr  collision  some^ 
times  produced.  The  harmony  of  so  many  voices  which  had  been  se- 
parately trained,  was  striking.  The  music  was  of  a  character  which 
was  fitted  to  elevate  the  taste,  and  the  poetry  to  which  it  was  adapted 
to  cultivate  the  moral  feelings,  and  promote  a  spirit  of  devotion. 

But  the  happiest  influences  of  this  festival  were  to  be  traced  in  the 
previous  preparation.  The  choir  which  was  then  assembled  formed  a 
district  society,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  village  auxiliaries,  all  of 
whom  were  employed  in  cultivating  vocal  music  during  the  intervals 
between  the  local  and  general  festivals.  It  occupied  much  of  their 
thoughts  and  time,  in  moments  of  leisure  and  repose  in  the  family 
circle.  It  called  the  youth  together  occasionally  in  the  village  assem- 
blies, and  thus  furnished  a  useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  amusement ; 
and  gratified  the  social  propensities  while  it  excluded  much  that  was 
frivolous  and  corrupting.  It  is  obvious  that  such  assemblies  may  lead 
to  evil  if  they  are  not  vigilantly  and  constantly  watched  ;  but  this  must 
be  said  of  every  human  institution,  and  the  greatest  evils  are  not  likely 
to  be  so  great,  as  the  same  dispositions  would  produce  in  other  ways. 
I  ought,  however,  to  say,  that  the  influence  of  such  assemblies  cannot 
be  correctly  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  our  village  singing  schools. 
In  these  schools  the  exercises  are  in  general  purely  mechanical.  There 
is  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  the  principks  of  music,  or  any  d^nand 
upon  the  taste  or  the  judgment,  in  the  manner  of  its  execution,  llie 
text  is  usually  devotional,  but  of  a  character  so  elevated  as  to  excite 
the  feelings  of  few  if  any  of  the  performers,  even  in  the  rare  cases  where 
the  attempt  is  made  by  the  teacher  to  employ  them  for  this  purpose. 
The  words  are  repeated  with  as  little  reference  to  their  meaning,  as  the 
names  of  the  notes ;  and*  thus  the  principle  is  often  illustrated,  that 
nothing  so  palsies  devotional  feeling  as  the  repetition  of  devotional  ex- 
pressions in  a  light  or  indifferent  manner.  In  the  societies  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  the  intellect  and  the  taste  are  continually  called  into  ac- 
tion, and  then  the  mind  and  the  tongue  are  more  preserved  from  wan- 
dering. A  portion  of  the  music  at  least,  is  social  and  popular,  which 
calls  into  action  the  feelings  of  the  performers  in  reference  to  common 
life :  care  is  also  taken  that  the  devotional  pieces  shall  be  executed 
with  reference  to  their  spirit,  and  be  rendered  as  far  as  possible  the 
means  of  impressing  the  hearts  of  the  performers.  After  they  have 
learned  the  importance  and  acquired  the  habit  of  singing  social  music 
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with  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  they  feel  the  violation  of  good 
taste  as  well  as  of  good  sense,  in  chaunting  the  most  solemn  strains  in 
a  spirit  of  frifling,  and  are  more  easily  led  to  do  it  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  account,  '*  Can  the  youth  of  our  country  be  led  to  associate  for  such 
purposes  with  similar  effect,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  can  it  be  accom- 
plished V*  The  statement  of  a  few  facts  will  Airnish  the  materials  for  a 
reply  to  this  question. 

The  people  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  are  said  to  be  very  little  sensible 
to  music  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  German  cantons.  A  few 
years  since,  a  German  professor  of  music  conceived  the  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  a  national  spirit  on  this  subject,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  object.  He  traversed  this  canton  literally  as  a 
Missionary  of  Music,  He  assembled  the  principal  people  of  the  vil- 
lages, persuaded  them  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  succeeded 
in  inducing  large  numbers  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  art  as  an 
innocent  means  of  social  amusement,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  church 
music.  He  then  gave  a  course  of  ten  lessons  in  the  elements  of  music, 
in  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  form  musicians,  either  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice, but  merely  to  enable  his  pupils  to  read  musical  notes,  and  to  com- 
mence a  course  of  mutual  instruction  and  practice,  and  yet  so  simple  as 
to  be  comprehended  by  all.  The  effect  of  this  plan,  and  of  the  zeal  and- 
perseverance  of  the  teacher,  were  such,  that  wherever  he  went,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  crowded  to  his  lessons,  and  a  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm was  awakened  for  music,  and  especially  for  national  music^  which 
is  rarely  excited  by  subjects  of  so  peaceful  a  nature.  As  one  result  of 
these  measures,  an  obvious  improvement  took  place  in  the  music  of  the 
churches.  Another,  which  promises  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  is  a 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  thorough  instruction  in  vocal  music  as  a 
branch  of  common  school  Education.  As  another  natural  result,  all 
who  were  induced  to  take  interest  in  this  subject  were  led  to  relinquish, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  improper  amusements,  and  in  some  villages  a 
very  great  reform  was  accomplished  in  the  habits  of  the  young  men. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  efforts  of  this  single  missionary,  could 
not  obviously  be  rendered  permanent  by  his  labours  alone.  The  result 
has  been,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  *that  in  places  where  no  one  was 
found  with  zeal  and  skill  to  maintain  the  course  of  instruction  which  he 
had  begun,  enthusiasm  has  gradually  declined  into  indifference  and 
negligence.  In  some  places,  it  was  so  combined  with  a  species  of  per- 
sonal idolatry,  for  the  teacher  himself,  that  the  subject  was  left  out  of 
view,  and  the  fire  of  zeal  passed  away  with  him.  This  served,  in  many 
cases,  to  destroy  both  the  interest  and  confidence  of  calm  observers  in 
the  object  itself.  Females  were  also  frequently  called  to  take  part  in 
the  public  musical  assemblies,  and  it  was  'observed,  that  in  thus  with- 
drawing them  from  the  retirement  which  is  the  proper  sphere  of  woman, 
the  young  were  often  inspired  with  a  love  of  admiration  and  of  dress, 
exceedingly  unfavourable  to  their  character.  In  other  places,  however, 
where  persons  could  be  found  who  understood  and  appreciated  the  ob- 
ject, and  piurtook  in  some  degree  of  the  zeal  of  the  missionary,  the  ori- 
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ginal  spirit  of  the  people  is,  in  a  good  d^ree  maintained,  and  similar 
lesults  are  still  observed.  One  happy  and  permanent  effect  has  been, 
to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  people  generally  to  such  a  point  that  the  low 
and  vulgar  songs  which  were  formerly  in  vogue,  are  scarcely  heard.  In 
this,  as  in  all  plans  of  public  usefulness,  no  experienced  observer  can 
fail  to  estimate  the  importance  of  combining  temporary  and  general  ac- 
tion, with  that  which  is  local  and  permanent. 

The  history  of  vocal  music  in  a  village  of  German  Switzerland,  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  effect  of  individual  effort  in  a  limited  sphere. 
A  new  pastor  found  a  divided  unfriendly  parish.  He  heard  a  peasant 
girl  in  his  neighbourhood  singing.  He  called  her  to  him  daily,  and 
taught  her  songs  and  hymns  of  a  better  character.  She  asked  permis- 
sion to  bring  a  companion.  Others  soon  petitioned  for  instruction,  and 
at  length,  nearly  all  the  youth  of  the  parish  united  themselves  in  circles 
for  this  purpose.  Their  interest  and  their  confidence  were  established 
in  him,  and  his  public  ministrations,  by  this  evidence  of  affection  on  his 
part.  The  young  men  abandoned  their  drinking-houses  and  debasing 
pleasures ;  the  parents  were  won  over  by  these  happy  influences  on 
their  children,  and  the  moral  and  social  aspect  of  the  parish  was  entirely 
changed. 

But  we  have  a  testimony  even  more  decisive,  in  the  foUowing  ordi- 
nance addressed  to  teachers  of  common  schools  by  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened governments  in  Europe,  and  the  most  distinguished  for  its 
attention  to  the  cause  of  Education.  It  is  extracted  from  the  official 
Gazette  of  the  government  of  Prussia,  January  25th,  1828. 

<<  AmoD);  the  essential  branches  of  Education  which  oaj^ht  to  be  foand  in  all 
common  schools,  and  to  which  every  teacher  who  undertakes  the  management 
of  such  schools,  is  in  duty  bound  to  attend,  is  instruction  in  singing.  Its  prin. 
cipal  object  in  these  schools  is  to  caltiTate  the  feelings,  and  exert  an  influence 
in  forming  the  habits  and  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  will,  for  which  mere 
knowledge,  of  itself,  is  often  altogether  insufficient;  hence  it  constitutes  an 
essential  part  of  edwsating  instructionf  and  if  constantly  and  correctly  applied, 
renders  the  most  unpolished  nature  capable  of  softer  emotions,  and  subject  to 
their  influences.  From  its  very  nature,  it  accustoms  pupils  to  conform  to  gene- 
ral rules,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  others.  It  is  far  more  sure  of  producing 
such  an  eflect  in  youth,  when  the  heart  is  very  susceptible  of  impressions  of  this 
kind;  and  no  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  assertion  of  many  teachers 
and  directors  of  schools,  that  we  can  by  no  means  anticipate  this  influence  upon 
such  rough  youths  as  are  found  in  the  country.  In  general,  this  belief  origi- 
nates entirely  from  old  prejudices,  from  a  want  of  proper  experience,  from  a 
love  of  indolence,  or  from  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  course  and  method 
of  instruction.  Convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  result,  where  the  means  are 
correctly  employed,  we  shall  not  stop  to  consider  such  objections  as  appear  to 
be  grounded  solely  upon  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  hold  those 
teachers  in  particular  esteem,  who  labour  in  this  subject  with  suitable  zeal  and 
success,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  calling.  We  ex- 
pect, also,  that  these  efforts,  together  with  their  results,  will  be  particularly 
noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  School  Directors." 

To  act  efficiently  for  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  among  adults, 
both  local  and  general  agents,  then,  ought  to  be  secured,  and  the  proper 
direction  ought  to  be  given,  and  ample  materials  of  the  best  character 
supplied  to  gratify  the  appetite  which  has  been  excited,  and  constant 
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vigilance  employed  to  exclude  every  unsuitable  song,  and  every  species 
of  improper  conduct  or  influence. 

It  must  still  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  sure  basis  of 
national  music  is  in  the  Education  of  the  young  upon  sound  religious 
principles,  and  in  connection  with  extended  intellectual  culture ;  and 
we  hope  that  many  years  will  not  pass  before  vocal  music  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  universally,  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction. 


IRISH  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Ealing,  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  public  has  in  investigating  its  merits,  will  render  the 
account  of  any  successful  experiment  of  the  kind,  of  value.  We  there- 
fore subjoin  an  account  of  an  agricultural  school  established  some 
time  at  Templemoyle,  about  six  mSes  from  Londonderry. 

The  schools  originated  through  the  interest  which  had  been  called  to 
the  establishments  of  M.  Fellenberg,  in  Switzerland,  a  full  account  of 
which  was  given  in  the  Educational  Magazine  for  18*35.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  North-west  of  Ireland  Farming  Society  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  resolved  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  similar  schools  in  Ireland.  It  was  in  contemplation  to 
establish  two  schools,  one  a  school  of  the  higher  kind,  in  which  children 
of  the  upper  classes  of  society  should  be  properly  instructed,  and  re- 
ceive the  highest  amount  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training, 
under  the  superintendance  of  educators  of  eminence  in  literature  and 
science.  But  this  plan  did  not  seem  to  suit  the  English  or  Irish  taste, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  It  would  have  required  a  much 
larger  amount  of  fimds  than  could  with  confidence  be  calculated  upon, 
and  accordingly  the  attempt  of  establishing  the  higher  kind  of  schools 
was  with  much  regret  reluctantly  abandoned. 

The  projectors  then  directed  their  attention  to  the  carrying  out  of  their 
plans  in  the  agricultural  seminary,  and  their  success  has  been  equal  to 
the  vigour  of  their  exertions.  We  may  say  that  the  plan  is  completely 
successful,  and  that  the  eminence  which  the  establishment  has  attained, 
is  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  model  for  esta- 
blishments of  this  nature  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  school  now  to  be  described  is  a  little  Farm,  in  which  the  most 
improved  processes  in  aglriculture  are  taught,  and  in  which  the  pupils 
are  trained  to  the  use  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  innured  to 
"  manual  labour,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  thoroughly  instructed  in 
every  branch  of  education  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the  least  service  to 
them  in  friture  life.  The  house  where  these  important  operations  are 
carried  on,  is  delightfully  situated,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  It  is  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  the  view  it  commands 
is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.     The  country  all  around  is  in  a  state  of 
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high  cultivatioii,  and  the  little  fsum  seems  almost  to  be  the  focus  spot 
from  which  this  rich  display  of  agricultural  glory  proceeds. 

The  house  is  built  expressly  for  carrying  out  the  agricultural  pro- 
cesses in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Behind  the  principal  building  are 
ranges  of  farming  offices,  and  the  house  contains  spacious  and  lofty 
school  rooms,  with  refectory  and  dormitories  for  about  seventy-five 
pupils,  each  of  whom  has  a  separate  bed.  The  state  in  which  all  the 
rooms  and  offices  are  kept,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  managers,  and 
the  order  and  regularity  of  the  inmates  is  such  as  to  deserve  the  highest 
commendation. 

The  base  of  the  hill  surrounding  the  house  is  tastefully  laid  out, 
combining  both  the  beauty  of  the  ornamental  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  In  these  gardens,  flowers  are  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care  and  practical  success.  Botany  is  taught  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  fix  its  leading  principles  firmly  on  the  mind,  while  the  art 
or  science  of  horticulture  is  ^rther  carried  out  in  both  gardens,  with  a 
view  to  render  the  pupils  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  ma- 
naging a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  grounds,  or  of  making  the  most  of 
a  private  garden. 

In  the  schools  are  taught,  under  new  and  improved  methods,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  land  surveying,  geometry,  geography, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  usefiil  knowledge.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  also 
exercised  in  various  branches  of  carpenter's  works,  and  are  taught  to 
mend  their  own  clothes,  the  furniture  of  the  house,  or  school  rooms. 
The  head  master  and  his  assistant  are  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours 
to  carry  out  the  best  possible  amount  of  instruction,  and  have  been  re- 
markably successful  in  giving  their  pupils  both  a  comprehensive  and 
usefiil  education.  The  master  and  his  assistant  both  reside  in  the 
house,  and  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  responsible  situations 
with  which  they  are  invested,  evidenced  by  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  establishment  and  its  increasing  popularity. 

The  pupils  undergo  a  very  simple  classification  as  regards  their  dis- 
tribution and  the  regulation  of  their  several  duties.  The  education  is 
given  both  within  and  without  doors ;  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  in- 
tellectual and  moral  instruction  being  given  in  the  school-room,  and  that 
forming  a  part  of  the  agricultural  training  is  given  in  the  fields,  and  in 
union  with  labour. 

The  farm  upon  which  the  agricultural  occupations  are  carried  on, 
consists  of  165  acres,  which  is  under  the  direction  and  controul  of  a 
clever  Scotchman,  who  is  called  the  Head  Farmer.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
very  skilful  ploughman,  and  both  labour  with  the  pupils  in  the  fields 
and  among  the  cattle. 

The  pupils  devote  only  one  portion  of  the  day  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, but  as  only  half  are  employed  at  a  time,  the  business  of  the  ferm 
and  school  are  always  going  on  equally.  The  pupils  thus  instructed  in 
the  practical  operations  of  the  farm,  are  also  lectured  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  on  the  theory  of  agriculture,  and  that  portion  of  chemical 
knowledge  which  is  necesstuy  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  proper- 
ties of  soils  and  manures  is  also  imparted.     They  are  also  instructed  in 
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the  growth  of  timber,  the  reating  of  cattle  and  poultry,  the  making  of 
butter,  cheese,  bread,  and  malt  liquor,  while  the  matron  of  the  house 
and  the  assistant  female  servants  are  models  of  housewifery. 

The  most  judicious  arrangements  are  made  as  regards  the  stables, 
cow-houses,  piggeries,  bams,  harness  rooms,  tool-houses  ;  and,  during 
the  wet  days,  the  pupils  are  employed  in  keeping  them  and  their  con- 
tents in  the  best  possible  order,  which,  together  with  the  other  kinds  of 
employment  of  the  manual  kind,  such  as  the  repairing  offences,  making 
of  troughs,  hay  crates,  handles,  &c.,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  pupils 
constancy  employed. 

The  pupils  are  a  healthy  set  of  young  men,  and  have  in  their  appear- 
ance all  the  indications  of  strength,  intelligence,  and  happiness.  They 
appear  delighted  with  their  occupation,  and  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
benefit  likely  to  result  to  the  country  by  the  general  adoption  of  the 
plans  taught  in  the  seminary ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  this  ad- . 
vantage  is  duly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  surrounding  tenantry,  but 
by  the  farmers  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  pupils  are  nominated  by  the  shareholders  and  subscribers,  and 
pay  annually  ten  pounds.  For  this  small  sum  they  are  provided  with 
board,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  receive  an  education  by  which  they 
are  fitted  to  commence  business  as  practical  farmers,  or  are  able  to  act 
as  land  stewards,  agents,  head  gardeners,  surveyors,  or  school-masters. 

Above  two  hundred  young  men  thus  educated  have  passed  into  va- 
rious situations  of  actual  life.  Some  are  employed  in  the  ordnance 
survey,  others  have  obtained  engagements  as  stewards,  agents,  or 
school-masters,  but  the  greater  portion  are  now  conducting  farms  of 
their  own  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hofwyl  method,  or  are  improving  the 
Sums  of  their  fathers  or  others. 

Let  us  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  clergy  and  gentry  of 
this  country  will  come  forward,  and  establish  schools  of  this  description 
throughout  the  land.  It  will  require  a  large  sum  to  do  so,  not,  indeed, 
beyond  the  amount  of  public  liberality  in  this  country,  which,  in  a  good 
object,  can  always  be  calculated  upon ;  but  still  a  sum  so  large  will  be 
required,  that  it  can  only  be  raised  from  among  the  first  class,  except, 
indeed,  the  Government  affords  its  assistance  in  a  manner  commensu- 
rate with  the  importance  of  the  object  and  the  dignity  of  the  British 
empire. 


PRACTICE  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

No.  VI. 

ON  TEACHING  WRITING. 

There  are  few  things  more  erroneously  taught  than  the  art  of  writing, 
arising  from  the  little  thought  employed  by  most  teachers.  It  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  simply  mechanical  art,  and  that  '*  practice  will  in 
time  make  perfect.''  In  our  common  schools,  boys  are  set  down  to 
their  copy  books  at  a  certain  hour.     They  have  a  beautifully-engraved 
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copper-plate  **  copy  '*  set  before  them,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
time,  the  master  goes  round,  and  examines  the  various  performances  of 
the  pupils.  Blots  and  blotches  receive  the  castigation,  and  many  a  poor 
boy  gets  flogged  for  errors  which  a  little  care,  and  kindness,  and  fore- 
thought, on  the  part  of  the  master,  might  have  prevented.  How  few 
teachers  really  understand  in  what  good  penmanship  consists !  How 
few  schoolmasters  write  what  can  be  termed  a  gentlemanly  band  ;  and 
how  very  few  write  rapidly,  or,  if  they  do,  what  a  difference  between 
their  performance  and  that  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman  who  has  a 
great  deal  of  practical  correspondence  to  keep.  In  order  to  possess  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing,  writing  should  be  taught  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules,  not  the  dull  formal  rules  of  the  pedagogue,  but  such 
as  reason,  and  nature,  and  experience,  have  pointed  out  to  be  the  most 
conducive  to  this  important  end.  There  are  few  subjects  capable  of 
being  more  rapidly  taught  than  that  of  writing,  where  proper  methods 
for  teaching  it  are  chosen  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
by  the  method  we  shall  lay  down,  that  this  necessary  art  may  be  ac- 
quired in  three  or  four  months,  with  the  greatest  ease  both  to  master 
and  pupil.  One  great  error  in  teaching  writing  is  that  of  requiring  a 
child  to  draw  letters  of  a  proportion  far  too  large  for  the  shortness  of  its 
fingers  and  the  weakness  of  its  muscles.  The  child  is  required  to  write 
very  slowly,  when  it  should  be  accustomed  to  regular  and  rapid  move->. 
ments,  by  proportioning  these  movements  to  its  power. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  a  skill  in  this  art, — 

First,  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters. 

Second,  the  power  of  executing  these  letters  in  all  their  varied  com- 
binations on  paper,  with  elegance  and  expedition. 

It  must  appear,  on  the  slightest  examination  of  this  subject,  that  both 
the  above  requisites  are  indispensable  to  make  a  good  penman.  If  a 
person  be  deficient  in  the  first,  although  he  may  possess  inimitable  ease 
and  fi-eedom  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  his  performance  will  displease,  fix)m 
its  want  of  proportion  and  symmetry  of  parts.  If  he  be  wanting  in  the 
second,  however  correct  the  form  of  each  particular  letter,  there  will  be 
no  freedom  or  grace  in  the  general  aspect  of  his  writing.  We  must  then 
consider, 

I.  The  position  of  the  body, 
II.   The  position  of  the  paper. 

III.  The  manner  of  holding  the  pen, 

IV.  The  form  of  the  letters, 

V.  The  movements  by  which  the  letters  are  executed, 
I.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  body. 
This,  and  the  second  and  third  of  the  objects  just  enumerated,  may  to 
some  appear  unimportant,  but  they  are  far  from  being  so.  They  can- 
not be  too  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  neglect  of  either  of  them  will 
retard  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  in  the  end,  prove  a  serious  obstacle 
to  his  acquisition  of  a  free  and  elegant  current  hand,  which,  of  course,  is 
his  ultimate  object.  If,  in  these  particulars,  he  be  suffered  to  begin 
with  wrong  habits,  they  will  grow  upon  him,  and  he  will  not  afterwards 
be  able  to  shake  them  ofi"  without  much  pains  and  trouble.     It  is  much 
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easier  for  him  to  form  correct  habits  in  the  beginning,  than,  in  later  life, 
to  divest  himself  of  bad  ones.  I  would  earnestly  press  the  remark  on 
the  consideration  of  every  one  who  honours  these  pages  with  a  perusal, 
that  very  much  of  the  pupil's  success  depends  upon  attention  to  seem- 
ingly minute  points,  when  first  beginning  to  write.  Deviations  from  a 
judicious  course  commenced  at  tiiat  period,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
the  worst  consequences,  and  often,  the  evil  done  is  without  remedy, 
from  the  fixedness  of  the  habit. 

The  pupil  should  sit  in  an  easy,  upright  posture.  His  seat  should 
be  near  the  table,  so  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  reach  over,  and  the 
desk  should  not  be  quite  so  high  as  the  level  of  his  elbow  when  his 
arm  is  drawn  close  to  his  side.  Thus  he  will  escape  all  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  a  distorted  position ;  which  are,  first,  discomfort  and  con- 
straint, then  pain,  and  lastly,  disease.  For  when,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  the  head  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  chest  contracted,  and  this  pos- 
ture becomes  habitual,  it  is  unquestionably  the  source — especially  with 
those  who  write  much — of  many  diseases  of  the  lungs,  which  not 
seldom  terminate  fatally.  A  more  natural  posture  would  not  only  be 
more  healthy,  but  would  give  greater  freedom  in  the  management  of  the 
pen.  The  body  should  bend  a  little  forward,  but  should  by  no  means 
press  against  the  table.  The  left  side  should  be  brought  near  the  desk, 
the  feet  placed  obliquely,  in  the  same  direction  with  the  slant  of  the 
writing,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  supported  by  .the  left  arm,  so  far  as 
necessary  to  be  supported  by  either.  The  right  arm  should  rest 
lightly  on  the  desk  near  the  elbow,  and  be  kept  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  body.  The  position  just  described  gives  the  body  a  firm  attitude, 
affords  the  right  arm  an  easy  play,  and  allows  it  to  move  with  perfect 
liberty. 

II.  The  paper  should  be  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  right  arm, 
and  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  desk  or  table.  This  is  recommended 
not  only  by  my  own  uniform  experience,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the 
most  judicious  writers. 

•  III.  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  manner  of  holding  the 
pen.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  The  teacher  should  not 
suffer  the  least  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  to  escape  notice  and  correction. 
For  although  it  is  very  laborious,  and  requires  great  patience,  to  regulate 
the  position,  paper,  pen,  &c.  as  often  as  is  necessary,  yet  the  correct 
method  in  all  these  matters  must  be  acquired  before  the  pupil  can  ever 
attain  to  any  excellence  in  the  art.  The  teacher  should  be  constantly 
at  the  pupil's  elbow,  for  if  left  to  practice  alone,  he  will  be  liable  to  con- 
tinual error,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  mischiefs  flowing  from  a  wrong 
beginning.  The  pen  should  be  gently  held,  not  tightly  grasped,  between 
the  thumb,  and  first  and  second  fingers.  Little  children  should  keep 
the  second  finger  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  point  of  the  pen,  but 
pupils  of  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  about  one  inch  from  the  point.  The 
fleshy  part  of  the  fore  arm  should  be  supported  on  the  table  so  that  the 
wrist  has  full  play.  The  hand  may  be  supported  on  the  ends  of  the 
third  and  fourth  Angers,  inclined  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In 
either  of  these  positions  a  free  unfettered  hand- writing  may  be  acquired. 
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There  is  a  trifling  rule,  which  if  attended  to^  would  keep  the  pen  in  its 
right  position,  riz.  that  the  top  of  the  pen  should  always  point  to  die 
right  shoulder.  A  flat  tahle  is  far  hetter  for  writing  than  any  inclined 
desk,  and  care  should  he  taken  that  the  pupil  he  placed  at  a  proper 
height  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  command  over  bis  work. 

IV.  The  next  object  is,  to  gain  a  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  the  letters.  The  general  convenience  which  teachers  find,  or 
imagine,  in  beginning  their  instructions  on  this  head,  at  the  very  same 
time  when  they  first  put  a  pen  into  the  hand  of  a  pupil,  induce  me  in 
the  foregoing  remarks  to  concede  that  the  use  of  the  pen  and  the  forms 
of  the  letters  might  be  taught  together.  In  my  humble  opinion,  they 
would  more  thoroughly,  and  more  easily  be  learned  separately.  I  am 
far  from  recommending  that  the  forms  of  the  letters  should  be  taught  by 
mere  verbal  instruction.  But  every  person  of  observation  must  have 
remarked,  that  almost  every  child,  before  he  is  brought  to  a  desk,  in 
order  to  be  taught  to  write,  amuses  himself  with  making  pictures,  or 
more  properly  scrawling  figures,  with  such  materials  as  he  can  lay  his 
hand  on.  This  natural  inclination  requires  only  to  be  properly  directed, 
and  the  shapeless  figures  may  be  made  to  assume  proportion  and  sym- 
metry. Let  the  pupil  continue  to  use  the  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and 
lead  pencil,  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  resort  for  childish  diver- 
sion ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  let  him  be  provided  with  a  black  board 
and  chalk.  The  teacher  should  then  exhibit  the  forms  of  the  letters 
by  practical  exemplifications,  on  a  large  black  board,  placed  in  full  view  of 
the  class.  The  pupil  should  be  requested  to  inspect  each  letter  with  care, 
and  then  to  imitate  it  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  materials  before 
mentioned. 

The  letter  o,  will  probably  be  found  the  most  convenient  for  reference 
as  to  height  and  proportion  ;  thus,  the  height  of  the  »  is  the  same  aa  that 
of  the  Of  and  the  difference  between  its  principal  strokes  is  the  width  o£ 
the  0,  &c.  These  proportions  should  he  well  impressed  on  the  pupil's 
mind,  by  examination  with  question  and  answer,  following  his  imitations 
of  each  letter.  The  same  method  may  be  extended  firom  the  simple 
elementary  characters  to  their  various  combinations,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  found  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  method  of  impressing  the  pupil 
with  correct  ideas  of  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters,    x 

Any  teacher,  who  pleases,  may,  of  comse,  allow  his  pupil  to  use  the 
pen  in  the  process  above  described ;  but  I  should  myself  advise  not  to 
use  it  yet.  It  may  naturally  be  asked,  since  penmanship  is  to  be  taught, 
why  not  give  the  pupil  a  pen  from  the  first  ?  The  answer  is  ready, — 
that  it  is  desirable  for  a  child  to  have  its  whole  attention  confined  to  a 
single  object  at  a  time.  If  we  give  a  pen  to  the  young  pupil  at  his  first 
lesson,  his  attention  is  alternately  occupied  by  two  objects,  each  of  which 
is  new,  and  consequently  difficult  to  him, — the  manner  of  holding  his 
pen,  and  the  form  of  the  letters.  The  distraction  of  mind  which  follows 
this  constrained  attention  to  two  things  at  once,  is  apt  to  produce  the 
ill  effect,  that  neither  is  learned  well  or  easily ;  and  this  is  entirely  pre- 
vented by  simply  teaching  one  thing  at  a  time. 

The  elements  of  the  letters  which  produce  the  English  writing  alphabet 
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may  be  reduced  to  a  few  primitive  forms,  which,  if  thorotighly  acquired, 
will  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupil  wonderfully.  When  a  child  is 
told  that  if  he  can  conjure  six  or  seven  forms,  that  he  is  then  master  of 
the  alphabet,  he  uses  double  diligence  to  acquire  the  power  of  doing  so. 
The  forms  to  which  we  allude  are  the  following : 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

/7^CIJ7 

The  first  of  these  forms  is  employed  in  a  variety  of  letters,  of  which  an 
inclined  line  forms  a  part ;  the  second  forms  the  beginning  of  therB,  the 
n,  the  r ;  the  third  is  called  for  in  the  f,  the  «,  the  a,  the  i,  and  the  h ; 
the  fourth  forms  the  commencement  of  the  o,  the  a,  the  rf,  the  ^,  the  q^ 
and  c,  &c.  ;  the  fifth  is  an  elementary  part  of  the  A,  ^,  and  y ;  the  sixth 
gives  the  s  and  «  ;  and  the  seventh,  if  made  somewhat  longer,  gives  the 
bow  of  the  /  and  A,  and  the  turn  of  the  g  and  y.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  so  soon  as  the  elementary  portions  of  the  letters  are  acquired,  fi-om 
that  moment  the  chDd  may  enter  upon  the  composition  of  letters  and 
words. 

First,  therefore,  let  the  pupil  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  letters  by 
using  any  of  the  materials  mentioned  above ;  and  afterwards,  when 
these  are  perfectly  familiar,  let  him  take  a  pen,  and  he  will  then  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  learn  the  use  of  that  new  instrument.  These 
observations,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  apply  only  to  beginners. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  may  with  pro- 
priety continue  to  use  it,  in  improving  the  forms  of  their  letters. 

Particular  directions  as  to  each  letter,  can  only  be  given  by  the  teacher, 
in  practical  lessons.  The  general  rules  under  this  head,  which  should 
be  continually  urged  upon  Sie  pupil's  attention,  are  the  following : 

1.  That  his  strokes  may  be  made  straight. 

2.  That  they  be  parallel. 

3.  At  equal  distances. 

4.  With  equal  proportions. 

Even  these  are  too  abstract  for  young  beginners,  without  practical  il- 
lustration ;  with  the  aid  of  that,  a  judicious  teacher  may  make  them  in- 
teUigible  to  very  young  children. 

V.  The  princrpal  movements  by  which  the  letters  are  executed  are 
three.  Although  they  do  not  come  fully  into  use,  with  all  their  combi- 
nations, wniil  the  pupil  attempts  Current  H  and  Writing,  yet  he  should 
from  the  beginning  be  made  acquainted  with  them,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  call  them  into  use,  as  soon  as  the  proper  occasion  arises. 

1.  The  first  movement  is  that  of  the  whole  arm.  It  may  be  either 
perpendicular  or  lateral.  When  perpendicular,  it  accustoms  the  pupil 
to  preserve  the  correct  position  of  the  hand  and  pen,  and  to  move  his 
arm  lightly  on  the  table.  When  lateral,  it  gives  great  expcrtness  and 
rapidity  of  execution. 

2.  The  second  movement  is  that  of  the  fore-arm,  without  a  separate 
movement  of  the  fingers.     It  is  a  simultaneous,  connected  movement  of 
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the  hand  and  fore-arm  ;  the  muscles  of  the  under  part  of  the  arm  playing, 
hut  not  sliding  on  the  tahle  ;  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
gliding  on  the  paper ;  the  wrist  elevated  a  little,  not  exceeding  an  inch. 
By  means  of  the  extending  and  contracting  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  without  changing  its  place  on  the  tahle,  a  remarkably  free, 
hold,  and  commanding  movement  is  ohtained. 

3.  The  third  movement  is  that  of  the  fingers,  and  is  so  simple  as 
to  require  no  particular  description. 

The  first  combination  of  the  movements  is  the  addition  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  fingers  to  that  of  the  whole  arm.  While  the  wrist  should 
never,  either  in  this  or  any  of  the  movements  or  combinations,  touch  the 
table,  the  arm  should  never  in  any  of  them  be  raised  from  it.  Obser- 
ving these  directions,  the  fingers  cannot  be  too  freely  used. 

The  second  combination  is  the  addition  of  the  movement  of  the  fin- 
gers to  that  of  the  fore-arm.  In  this  combination,  the  fore-arm  rests  on 
the  edge  of  the  table,  near  the  elbow.  The  difierence  between  this 
combination  and  the  first  is,  that  in  the  first,  the  whole  arm  moves  upon 
the  table,  the  elbow  regularly  following  and  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
movement  of  the  hand ;  but  in  the  second,  the  fore-arm,  although  it 
moves  upon  the  table,  remains  stationary  near  the  elbow.  In  writing  by 
the  second  movement,  or  by  the  second  combination,  the  learner  must 
slide  his  arm,  laterally  along  the  table,  at  convenient  distances,  so  that 
his  hand  and  elbow  will  always  be  in  a  line  with  the  place  where  the 
word  is  to  be  written,  and  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  paper.  At  each 
remove,  he  will  again  rest  his  fore-arm  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  near  the 
elbow,  and  write  the  next  word  or  words,  as  far  as  convenient ;  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  third  combination  is  the  union  of  the  first  and  second,  not 
simultaneously,  but  in  succession. 

The  first  and  third  movements  are  all  which  are  essential  to  the  be- 
ginner, because  they  are  the  only  ones  requisite  in  the  careful  and  de- 
liberate writing  of  large  hand.  The  introduction  of  the  second  move- 
ment and  its  combinations  to  the  notice  of  teachers  of  this  art  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Joseph  Carstairs,  who 
deserves  high  credit  for  insisting  on  the  importance  of  acquiring,  from 
the  first,  the  mastery  of  these  combined  movements.  By  obtaining  such 
a  mastery,  the  most  valuable  advantages  are  secured.  The  practice  of 
frequently  lifting  the  pen,  which  is  incompatible  with  bold  and  free 
writing,  is  avoided.  Strength  and  steadiness  of  hand  are  acquired. 
The  great  fault  of  turning  the  hand  over  to  the  right,  and  jerking  it  from 
point  to  point,  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  writing, — which 
may  be  considered  as  a  concentration  of  all  the  vice  of  the  common  sys- 
tem of  teaching, — is  entirely  eradicated ;  and  in  place  of  it,  uniformity, 
grace,  boldness,  and  rapidity  are  obtained.  The  arm  moves  along  in- 
sensibly and  without  eflfort,  by  the  very  act  of  forming  the  letters. 

Although  great  perseverance  is  necessary  to  acquire  these  movements 
thoroughly,  yet  there  are  powerful  encouragements  to  effort  and  patience. 
For  success  is  certain,  and  the  pupil  sees  it ;  and  there  is  besides,  a 
bewitching  allurement  in  practising  the  exercises,  growing  out  of  his 
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plain  perception  that  at  every  step  he  is  accomplishing  great  things,  in 
the  acquirement  of  power,  in  eradicating  vicious  hahits,  and  in  making 
steady  and  permanent  advances,  towards  becoming  an  expert  and  ele- 
gant penman.  In  connection  with  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
movement,  the  following  rules  should  be  carefiilly  impressed  upon  the 
pupil. 

First,  That  he  should  be  able  to  move  the  hand  and  arm,  in  every 
direction  with  equal  fecility. 

Second.  That  an  habitual  movement  of  the  hand  and  arm  should  be 
acquired,  equally  applicable  to  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  producing 
by  its  own  tendency,  the  same  inclination  of  the  letters  and  the  same 
distance  between  them. 

Third.  That  the  pressure  of  the  pen  on  the  paper  should  be  light 
and  easy,  to  promote  uniformity,  both  in  motion  and  in  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  writing.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  above  rules 
are  mainly  applicable  to  expeditious  current  hand  writing. 

This  subject  of  the  mechanical  movements  necessary  to  execute  every 
piece  of  writing  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  art.  A  man  may 
have  a  correct  taste  and  judgment  in  writing,  or  in  any  other  art,  with- 
out being  skiful  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  same  art ;  but  the 
power  of  executing  well,  almost  necessarily  presupposes  a  just  idea  of 
the  thing  to  be  executed.  The  attempt  to  execute  a  piece  of  writing, 
naturally  leads  the  mind  to  reflect  on  that  which  the  hand  executes  ; 
that  is,  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters.  So  that  it  is  plain, 
that  one  may  have  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  yet  be 
deficient  in  the  power  to  execute  them  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  one  is 
not  likely  to  have  what  is  usually  termed  a  command  of  hand^ — a  power 
to  execute  well,  without  combining  with  it  a  correct  idea  of  the  forms 
of  the  letters.  Execution,  then,  ought  much  rather  to  be  the  object  of 
the  teacher'*s  attention  than  the  mere  forms  of  the  letters.  The  grow- 
ing taste  of  a  pupil  will  gradually  correct  the  imperfect,  awkward,  or 
fantastic  forms  he  may  have  given  his  letters  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
acquire  a  masterly  command  of  hand  by  solitary  practice,  where  the 
foundation  was  not  well  laid,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
this  is  a  principal  reason  why  many  continue  through  their  whole  lives 
to  write  very  badly,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
writing  to  do. 

Large  Hand. 

The  pupil  being  thus  fully  instructed  as  regards  the  posture  of  his 
body  and  the  position  of  his  paper,  should  be  exercised  in  a  hand  or 
size  of  letter  adapted  to  the  organization  of  his  hand.  Some  children 
have  thick  and  clubbed  fingers,  others  long  and  slender  ones  ;  and  the 
size  of  the  letters  should  be  adapted  to  the  pupil,  and  the  formation  of 
his  hand.  No  lines  either  horizontal  or  slanting  should  be  given,  but 
the  pupU  should  be  taught  from  the  first  to  make  his  letters  all  of  one 
height  by  measurement  with  the  eye  ;  never  mind  how  uncouth  or  irre- 
gular are  his  first  attempts,  he  will  gain  more  by  this  exercise  than  by 
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any  other,  and  learn  to  write  straight  and  evenly  in  much  less  time. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  freedom  is  acquired  to  ensure  free  motion  of  the 
fingers,  the  pupil  may  enter  into  current  hand ;  and  let  him  write  in  this 
without  lines  of  any  description,  daily,  with  the  view  to  ohtaiji  a  quick 
and  elegant  current  hand. 

Current  Hand-writing. 
There  are  three  qualities  essential  to  fine  penmanship ;  legihility, 
elegance,  and  expedition.  The  first  two  are  all  that  can  he  acquired  in 
learning  to  write  a  large  text ;  the  last,  which  is  no  less  indispensable 
than  the  others,  must  be  the  object  of  separate  and  particular  instruc- 
tion. The  principal  defect  of  the  common  systems  of  teaching  the  art 
of  writing,  is,  that  the  instructor  stops  short  of  that  which  has  just  been 
stated  to  be  its  only  end,  the  acquisition  of  quick  or  business  hand- 
writing. It  has  been  often  maintained,  that  nothing  but  practice  was 
necessary  to  give  such  a  hand-writing,  and  that  all  instruction  was  su- 
perfluous. After  being  initiated  into  what  may  be  called  the  "  slow 
stiff  hands  "  the  pupil  is  accordingly  dismissed  from  school,  to  acquire 
a  business  hand  as  he  best  may,  by  random  efforts,  or  not  at  all.  Mr. 
Carstairs  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  practically  demonstrating  that  this 
view  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  that  expeditious  and  uniform  writing  is 
the  sure  result  of  certain  mechanical  movements  of  the  arm,  hand,  and 
fingers  which  can  be  taught  by  the  master ;  and  perfectly  acquired  by 
the  pupil. 

It  \rill  be  found  on  observation,  that  almost  every  elegant  and  ready 
penman,  often  without  being  conscious  of  the  &ct,  uses  the  fore-arm 
and  arm,  as  much  and  as  readily  as  the  fingers,  and  the  more  so  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapidity  of  his  execution.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  being  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb  are  not  so  soon  wearied,  and  the  movement  that  is  the  least 
fatiguing  is  insensibly  adopted  by  one  who  is  constantly  practising  the 
art.  Besides,  as  the  words  proceed  from  left  to  right,  it  is  evident  that 
any  one  who  depends  on  the  use  of  the  fingers  alone,  without  a  simul- 
taneous movement  of  the  arm,  or  fore-arm,  will  be  unable  to  write  a 
word  extending  an  inch  or  more  upon  the  line,  without  having  his  hand 
gradually  thrown  over  from  left  to  right,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  action 
of  the  pen  upon  the  paper.  The  ^rd  and  fourth  fingers  remaining 
fixed,  while  the  other  two  are  carrying  the  pen  to  the  end  of  a  long 
word,  the  hand  and  fingers  are  painfully  cramped  and  strained.  On 
finishing  a  word,  moreover,  the  hand  is  jerked  along,  and  the  under 
fingers  made  to  take  up  a  new  position.  This  they  retain  till  the  hand 
is  gradually  turned  nearly  or  quite  over,  and  the  fingers  that  hold  the 
pen  are  again  stretched  as  far  in  advance  of  the  others  as  they  can  bear, 
when  a  new  jerk  is  given  to  the  hand,  and  so  on  till  the  writing  is 
finished. 

Let  any  one  whose  penmanship  is  very  bad,  observe  his  own  mode  of 
writing,  and  in  nine  cases  out  often  he  will  find  that  he  bears  the  weight 
of  his  arm  upon  the  wrist,  and  uses  the  two  last  fingers  as  a  fixed  prop. 
Thus  his  writing  is  xmeven  and  crooked  ;  and  so  long  as  he  leans  upon 
his  wrist,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?     The  radius  of  the  circle  of  motion 
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is  very  short,  reaching  only  from  the  end  of  the  third  and  fourth  fin- 
gers, which  are  fixed,  to  the  point  of  the  pen.  The  centre  of  motion 
is  changed  every  time  he  lifts  his  wrist,  and  his  writing  continually 
tends  to  take  the  form  of  successive  segments  of  small  circles  ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  he  is  obliged  to  make  constant  efforts  to  keep  a  straight 
line,  and  thus  wearies  and  pains  his  fingers.  The  root  of  the  principal 
faults  in  the  common  methods  of  teaching  penmanship  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  this : — that  the  pupil  is  directed y  or  permitted,  to  rest  the 
wrist y  and  generally  also  the  third  and  jourth  fingers,  and  to  execute  the 
writing  with  two  fingers  and  the  thumb  alone. 

Some  persons  sensible  of  the  difiSculties  just  mentioned,  and  desirous 
to  avoid  them,  take  off  the  pen  and  move  the  hand  at  the  end  of  every 
downward  stroke  ;  the  effect  is  indeed  to  keep  the  writing  tolerably 
straight  and  uniform,  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  graceful  and  easy  flow  : 
and  what  is  still  more  objectionable,  no  one  can  write  rapidly  on  this 
plan,  and  hence  it  can  never  be  adopted  by  the  man  of  business. 

The  only  certain  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  above  mentioned, 
and  to  gain  a  flowing,  rapid  hand,  is  to  study  and  practise  the  move- 
ments by  which  quick  writing  is  performed.  These,  with  their  combi- 
nations, have  already  been  briefly  described,  and  three  rules  laid  down, 
embracing  the  principal  objects  of  the  several  movements.  To  these 
rules  a  fourth  must  here  be  added,  which  was  not  inserted  before, .  be- 
cause of  its  exclusive  application  to  current  hand ;  that  the  pen  should 
not  be  taken  off  in  any  single  word,  and  should  be  continued,  if  required, 
from  one  word  to  another  through  an  entire  page.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  what  has  been  said  above  on  this  subject ;  to  obtain  a  good  current 
hand,  however,  the  pupil  must  not  content  himself  with  general  rules,  but 
must  practically  ac5quire  a  mastery  of  the  movements  and  combinations 
described. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  must  learn  to  use  the  pen  freely  in 
forming  any  letters  by  the  movement  of  the  arm  alone,  entirely 
independent  of  the  movement  of  the  fingers.  To  effect  this,  the 
horizontal  copies  which  the  pupil  has  hitherto  used  must  be  aban- 
doned for  a  series  of  exercises  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the  whole 
of  each  column  must  be  executed  without  lifting  the  pen.  This  ena- 
bles the  learner  to  preserve  the  proper  position  of  the  hand  and  pen, 
and  compels  him  to  keep  the  arm  light  and  moveable  ;  and  he  may  ad- 
vance gradually  from  a  single  easy  letter,  to  the  longest  and  most  dif- 
ficult combinations,  extending  over  a  whole  line,  and  yet  performed 
solely  by  the  movement  of  the  arm". 

2.  The  movement  of  the  fore-arm  is  the  next  object  of  attention. 
To  acquire  this  the  learner  must  rest  the  arm  at  or  near  the  elbow ; 
then  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  brought  into  play,  and  alternately 
extending  and  contracting  themselves,  they  are  gradually  disciplined  to 
the  exactness  and  smoothness  of  penmanship,  by  exercises  in  forming 
oblique  and  horizontal  ovals,  and  afterwards  letters  and  words.  The 
learner  must  begin  by  making  ovals,  continuing  the  pen  on  the  paper, 
and  going  round  repeatedly  on  the  same  outline  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  with  a  uniform,  equable  movement.     When  the  oval  can  be  made 
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with  neatness  and  precision,  the  learner  may  try  letters  and  short  words. 
Each  word  must  be  written  without  lifting  the  pen,  and  care  must 
be  taken  in  writing  them  to  preserve  the  same  movement  that  produces 
the  ovals ;  that  is,  as  the  pen  moves  on  the  paper,  the  under  fingers 
must  be  kept  in  full  play,  and  follow  the  same  movement,  so  that  if 
another  pen  were  fixed  to  them,  both  pens  would  produce  the  same 
word  at  the  same  time.  The  horizontal  ovals  are  well  calculated  to  give 
the  hand  a  free  action  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left.  The 
oblique  ovals  will  give  a  peculiar  facility  in  executing  the  capital  letters. 

3.  After  great  facility  in  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm  is 
acquired,  the  movement  of  the  fingers  is  permitted.  This  is  compara- 
tively easy,  firom  the  great  flexibility  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  ;  so 
that  in  general  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  them  at  liberty,  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  come  in  aid  of  the  hand,  whenever  their  aid  is  required. 
It  is  therefore  better  that  the  use  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  should  be 
first  taught ;  and  till  much  facility  is  gained  in  using  them,  all  use  of 
the  fingers  in  current  hand-writing  should  be  postponed.  Even  when 
the  fingers  are  allowed  to  be  used,  they  are  not  suffered  to  execute  the 
whole  writing,  but  only  the  upward  and  downward  strokes  of  the  let- 
ters, while  the  connecting  hair  lines  are  formed  by  the  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  arm  or  fore-arm.  Thus,  whenever  the  fingers  are  used,  the 
writing  is  executed,  not  by  a  single,  but  by  a  combined  movement  of 
the  fingers  and  arm,  or  of  the  fingers  and  fore-arm. 

To  avoid  all  misapprehension  on  the  head  of  the  movements  and  their 
combinations,  a  clear  understanding  of  which  is  indispensable  in  ac- 
quiring an  elegant  business  hand,  a  brief  summary  of  them  is  here  pre- 
sented with  their  appropriate  exercises. 

1.  TYie  first  movement  is  that  of  the  whole  arm  in  all  directions.  To 
acquire  it  the  learner  should  practise  exercises  in  perpendicular  columns, 
where  letters  or  syllables  are  connnected  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  by  means  of  loops. 

2.  The  second  movement  is  the  forward  and  backward,  and  also  the 
oblique  play  of  the  fore-arm,  while  the  arm  rests  lightly  near  the  elbow. 
The  suitable  exercises  are  the  oblique  and  horizontal  ovals. 

3.  The  third  movement  is  that  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  alone.  Ex- 
ercises proper  to  give  this  movement  are  all  common-sized  large  hand, 
formal  smdl  hand,  and  all  studied  writing,  where  great  exactness  is  re- 
quired in  the  forms  of  the  letters. 

The^r**  combination  is  of  the  first  and  third  movements,  and  may  be 
practised  in  all  sizes  of  writing. 

The  second  combination  is  of  the  second  and  third  movements.  It 
may  be  used  in  all  sizes  of  writing  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  height, 
in  free  running  hand  and  all  quick  writing. 

The  third  combination  employs  all  the  movements,  but  in  succession. 
The  capitals  may  be  executed  by  either  of  the  movements  or  combina- 
tions, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer. 

Having  gone  through  with  the  practical  process  of  teaching,  I  will 
close  this  essay  with  a  few  general  observations.  I  remark  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  art  of  writipg  does  jiot  receive  that  attention  in  our  coun- 
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try,  which  its  usefiilness  merits.  Although  mainly  a  mechanical  art, 
yet  it  is  of  such  universal  convenience  and  necessity,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  person  so  humhle  or  so  exalted  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  it. 
If  then  it  must  be  learned,  let  it  be  learned  thoroughly  and  systemati- 
cally, for  suck  a  method  will  be  at  once  the  cheapest,  shortest,  and  most 
advantageous  to  the  learner.  But  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  in  this 
manner,  such  teachers  only  must  be  employed  as  are  m  fact,  as  well  as 
in  profession,  masters  of  their  business.  At  present,  I  regret  to  say, 
such  persons  are  rare.  Every  individual  who  undertakes  to  teach  a 
common  school,  at  once  becomes  likewise  a  teacher  of  writing,  and  the 
consequence  naturally  follows  which  might  be  expected,  that  a  very- 
small  proportion  of  the  youth  who  leave  our  schools  are  able  to  write  a 
tolerable  hand.  To  remedy  this  evil  we  should  "  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning," and  teach  the  teachers.  Schools  for  this  purpose  should  be 
established  in  our  principal  cities,  and  they  would  be  attended  with 
manifold  advantages.  Among  these  are — that  the  art  would  be  tho* 
roughly,  not  superficially  taught ;  that  such  improvements  as  the  taste 
and  intelligence  of  the  age  suggest  from  time  to  time,  would  be  adopted 
after  due  scrutiny ;  and  that  the  coimtry  would  be  saved  fi:om  much 
waste  of  time  and  money,  which  are  now  bestowed  on  itinerant  and 
empirical  pretend^s,  who,  marvellous  to  relate,  undertake  to  teach  the 
art  '*  to  persons  of  all  ages,  in  six  or  a  dozen  easy  lessons  ! !  ** 

When  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  pupils  will  admit  of  it,  it 
would  be  found  most  advantageous  that  they  should  learn  to  write  in 
a  school  where  that  branch  alone  is  taught.  In  our  common  schools,  it  is 
so  apt  to  be  undervalued  in  comparison  with  other  branches  of  instruction 
with  which  the  teachers  are  perhaps  better  acquainted,  that  the  pupil  soon 
slights  it  as  much  as  his  master.  It  would  be  restored  to  its  proper 
importance  if  taught  by  itself.  If  this  cannot  be,  a  particular  hour 
should  be  set  apart  for  writing,  in  which  the  attention  of  all  should  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  it.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  hour,  the  copy- 
books should  be  ruled,  the  pens  prepared,  and  everything  in  readiness 
for  proceeding  uninterruptedly  with  the  writing.  And  I  would  here 
suggest,  that  it  is  but  a  miserable  economy  which  furnishes  pupils  with 
the  inferior  paper  and  quills  that  are  so  often  to  be  found  in  our  schools. 
The  materials  for  writing  should  be  of  good  quality  ;  else*  the  time  of 
master  and  pupil  are  wasted  in  preparing  pens  that  were  never  fit  to 
write  with,  and  the  learner  is  discouraged  with  the  unsightly  appear- 
ance of  his  best  efforts  on  rough  and  coarse  paper.  The  time  occupied 
should  not  exceed  an  hour  at  once,  particularly  with  very  young  pu- 
pils ;  otherwise,  their  attention  and  patience  are  exhausted.  Above  all, 
every  line  should  be  examined  and  corrected  by  the  teacher  before  the 
next  is  written,  so  that  the  errors  of  one  may  be  amended  in  the  next. 
If  a  stroke  is  crooked  a  line  should  be  drawn  straight  through  it  with  a 
pencil,  that  the  pupil  may  more  plainly  see  the  deformity.  If  a  letter 
is  improperly  shaped,  let  the  same  letter  be  written  in  pencil  over  his, 
to  show  him  the. difference.  If  the  tops  or  tails  of  his  letters  are  un- 
equal.in  length,  let  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  through  them,  to  show 
that  inequality.     If  one  letter  is  wider  than  another,  or  any  letters 
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unequal  in  distance  from  each  other,  let  them  be  measured,  that  he  may 
observe  the  disproportion.  In  the  next  line  he  writes,  let  him  be  re- 
quested to  correct  these  and  similar  errors.  If  any  letter  is  made  par- 
ticularly ill,  let  him  write  a  line  or  two  of  that  letter  only,  till  he  can 
form  it  correctly.  Each  pupil  in  the  class  should  be  visited  in  rotation, 
and  his  writing  carefully  examined,  before  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  with 
a  second  line ;  otherwise  he  will  go  on  heaping  error  upon  error  till  his 
faults  have  become  habitual,  perhaps  beyond  remedy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pernicious  than  the  custom  that  prevails  in  too  many  schools,  of 
giving  the  pupil  a  copy,  and  allowing  him  to  write  a  page  of  it  without 
examination,  and,  indeed,  without  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher, 
except,  perhaps,  an  occasional  recommendation  to  look  at  his  copy,  or 
to  "  mind  his  writing." 

It  will  doubtless  be  said  by  many  industrious  and  conscientious 
teachers,  that  they  are  aware  of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  an  omis- 
sion to  scrutinize  each  line  and  word  that  is  written ;  but  that  they 
have  not  the  time,  that  they  have  forty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  pupis, 
and  while  attending  to  one  a  dozen  are  idle.  This  is  indeed  a  serious 
evil,  but  may  be  obviated  ;  let  the  teacher  select  a  number  of  his  more 
advanced  pupils,  and  instruct  them  particularly  and  carefully  in  all  the 
minutiae  of  the  art,  till  they  are  sufficiently  expert  to  assist  as  monitors. 
Let  him  divide  his  school  into  classes  of  six  pupils  each,  and  assign  a 
monitor  to  each  class ;  then  the  teacher  might  go  from  class  to  class, 
and  not  only  see  that  the  monitors  did  their  duty,  but  also  throw  in 
hints  from  time  to  time  of  importance.  But  let  the  teacher  bear  in 
mind,  that  writing  twice  or  thrice  a  week  will  not  do,  but  that  constant 
application  and  exercise  is  necessary  to  teach  writing.  No  day  should 
elapse  without  at  least  two  exercises,  which  should  be  varied  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  and  not  confined  to  the  copy-book — at  best  but  a  necessary 
evil.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  as  Horace  said  to  the  poet,  "  Noc- 
turne versate  manu,  versate  diurna," 


THE  MOTHER'S  TREASURY. 
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hints  to  mothers  on  pirst  principles — the  solemn  responsi- 
bility  OF   THE   maternal   RELATION. 

1.  You  have  given  birth  to  a  rational  and  an  immortal  creature.  Not 
simply  to  your  house  an  infant  child,  but  to  society  a  member ;  to  the 
government  of  God  a  subject ;  to  eternity  an  undying  spirit. 

2.  This  child  is  not  entrusted  to  angeJs,  but  to  you,  in  all  the  imperfec- 
tion and  weakness  of  your  nature. 

3.  Its  own  nature  is  not  pure  and  holy,  nor  are  its  susceptibilities  those 
of  virtue  alone. 

4.  The  world  upon  which  it  is  thrown  is  a  world  of  sin,  passion,  temp« 
tation,  and  trial ;  and  on  you  rests  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  it 
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makes  the  voyage  of  life  in  safety,  and  ultimately  reaches  that  happy  des- 
tination^ to  which  God  in  mercy  points  it. 

5.  While  its  susceptibilities  of  virtue  are  dying  away,  and  its  native 
principles  of  selfishness  and  sin  are  growing  stronger  and  stronger  every 
hour,  and  while  you  cannot  entrust  its  moral  culture  to  other  hands,  your 
opportunities  of  doing  good  to  it  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  you  with 
your  child  are  soon  to  appear  in  judgment,  and  witness  its  endless  desti- 
nation ;  you  are  called  upon  to  stud j  the  best  means  and  to  adopt  the 
most  judicious  measures  to  secure  its  virtue  and  eternal  life. 

6.  One  more  consideration — God,  in  his  word  and  in  his  providence,  has 
connected  the  best  interest  of  your  child  here,  and  the  proferred  blessings 
of  heaven,  with  your  fidelity  and  prayer. 

How  theuy  as  a  Mother ^  you  may  well  inquire,  shall  I  be  able  to  secure  the 
great  ends  of  that  domestic  relation  into  which  I  am  thrown  ?  The  proposed 
articles  which  may  follow  are  designed  to  answer  this  question 

II.  The  Mother  must  inculcate  on  her  children  the  spirit,  and 

SECURE  THE  EXBRCISB  OF  IMPLICIT  OBEDIENCE. 

The  domestic  constitution  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  children.  Their 
safety,  their  happiness,  and  their  all,  depend  on  yielding  without  reserve, 
to  parental  supervision.  They  should  be  made  to  look  for  guidance  to 
parental  council,  as  well  as  to  borrow  protection  and  support  from  paren- 
tal care.  Nothing  is  more  unlovely,  or  more  severely  denounced  in  the 
word  of  God,  than  filial  disobedience.  It  seems  to  presuppose  the  aban- 
donment of  every  kind  and  virtuous  principle,  and  a  reckless  hazarding  of 
everything  valuable.  The  foundation  of  this  disobedience  is  often,  if  not 
generally,  laid  in  maternal  indulgence;  and  in  maternal  hidulgence  too,  in 
the  very  first  months  of  the  infant's  existence,  the  time  when  it  is  most 
easy,  as  well  as  the  most  necessary  to  secure  its  implicit  obedience.  Hence, 
as  you  value  the  safety,  happiness,  and  reputation  of  your  children,  sub- 
ject them 'early,  subject  them  perfectly,  to  implicit  obedience.  Early , 
that  they  may  not  feel  it— perfectly,  that  they  may  not  seek  opportunities 
to  violate  it. 

Your  children  are  to  become  subjects  of  human  government,  and  of 
divine  controul.  They  are  to  become  members  of  society,  where  there 
must  be  forbearance,  concession,  and  sacrifice  of  interest  and  feeling,  such 
as  selfish  nature,  strengthened  as  it  often  is  by  parental  indulgence,  is  not 
willing  to  make.  Unless  selfish  nature  is  subdued,  and  made  yielding  and 
obedient  in  infancy,  it  will  always  seek  to  rise  and  rule  in  advanced  life. 
Every  child  should  be  made  to  feel  that  parental  precept  is  law — parental 
authority,  absolute  and  sacred.  Let  parental  precept  be  once  disregarded, 
and  half  its  value  is  gone :  let  parental  authority  be  once  broken,  and  it  is 
lost     "Authority  must  be  absolute,  that  it  may  not  be  severe." 

As  a  mother,  you  owe  yourself  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  duty  to  your  off- 
spring and  to  the  community.  You  wish  to  secure  the  easiest  and  hap- 
piest method  of  maternal  discipline,  not  for  the  passing  moment,  but  for 
years.  You  will  be  ruled,  and  severely  ruled,  as  long  as  your  children 
live  beneath  your  roof,  unless  you  early  and  effectually  secure  from  them 
implicit  obedience.  As  this  is  secured,  you  prepare  them  for  society ;  to 
feel  its  claims,  to  yield  their  private  pleasure  to  its  higher  good.  Men  are 
made  monsters  hi  life  by  indulgence  in  infancy.  The  convict  law,  the 
prison,  the  scaffold,  is  prepared  for  his  hopeless  destiny  by  parental  in- 
dulgence; and  the  most  daring  and  desperate  in  rebellion  against  God 
have  had  the  foundation  of  their  revolt  laid  here.  The  commands  of  hea- 
ven, imperative  as  eternal  law,  will  fail  to  curb  those  restless  passions 
which  never  knew  restraint. 

This  embraces  a  vast  portion  of  parental  discipline,  and  requires  no  or- 
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dinary  prudence  and  caution  to  secure  its  high  and  permanent  advantage. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  mother  must  secure  respect  for  her 
precepts,  and  obedience  to  A«r  authority^  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a 
father's  sterner  injunction ;  and  if  ever  this  is  required,  it  should  be  to 
show  peculiar  disapprobation,  and  to  inflict  a  heavy  penalty  for  disregard 
of  a  mother's  prerogatives.  And  every  wise  and  virtuous  husband  will 
seek  to  make  his  wife  a  sovereign  with  himself  in  domestic  government 

Filial  obedience  assumes  its  most  lovely  form  and  engaging  features, 
when  it  leaves  not  the  parent  the  power  to  know  that  it  is  required  to  go- 
vern ;  when  by  anticipated  obedience  it  takes  away  the  prerogative  to 
command^  meeting  a  parent's  pleasure  ere  it  is  expressed.  To  secure  this 
charminff  obedience,  let  the  mother  so  rule  that  it  shall  be  a  gentle  sway. 
So  easy  let  the  reins  of  government  lie,  though  never  fallen  from  your 
hand,  that  the  proud  and  chafened  passions  may  never  be  found  foaming 
beneath  your  check.  "  Lose  not  the  parent  in  the  ruler ;  above  all,  lose 
not  both  the  parent  and  the  ruler  in  the  tyrant."  Set  your  eye  and  your 
heart  on  something  like  Christian  discipline,  and  make  Christ  your  exam- 
le,  who,  while  he  lays  upon  his  children  his  yoke  and  his  burden  too,  rend- 
ers that  yoke  easy,  and  those  burdens  light,  by  making  it  a  pleasure  to 
bear  them.  Let  it  be  seen  that  your  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  your 
children,  lies  in  the  line  of  their  obedience,  and  before  it  let  your  counte- 
nance brighten  with  sweet  smiles  of  pleasure  and  approbation,  as  it  would 
sink  in  sorrow  when  it  is  withheld.  Thus  you  will  render  obedience 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  even  secure  it  before  you  have  had  time  to  com- 
mand. 

There  are  certain  securities  to  this  great  excellence  of  parental  disci- 
pline. 

1.  As  has  been  remarked,  it  should  commence  early. 

S.  It  should  be  administered  and  required  with  unbroken  constancy. 

3.  It  should  be  attended  with  uniform  kindness ;  never  in  arbitrary  se- 
verity, or  in  retaliation  for  past  delinquency. 

4.  It  should  be  attended  with  proofs  of  reasonableness  and  equity. 

5.  It  should  be  done  as  a  religious  duty^  and  in  view  of  religious  consi- 
derations, which  should  never  be  withheld  from  the  child  who  is  old 
enough  to  understand  them. 

6.  Above  all,  let  it  be  administered  in  the  sweet  temper  of  parental 
kindness ;  and  if  severity  must  be  inflicted,  let  it  be  attended  with  a  melt- 
ing expression  of  sorrow^  that  there  can  be  perversion  enough  to  demand 
coercion. 

At  all  times  train  those  affections  ^'  which  best  suit  the  filial  nature,  and 
which  become  the  chief  element  of  every  other  affection  that  adorns  in 
after  life,  the  friend,  the  citizen^  and  the  lover  of  mankind.  Remember 
half  the  authority  of  the  parent  is  in  the  love  which  she  excites,  in  that 
zeal  to  obey,  which  is  scarcely  felt  as  obedience  when  a  wish  is  expressed^ 
and  in  that  ready  imitation  of  the  virtues  that  are  loved,  which  does  not 
require  even  the  expression  of  a  wish ;  but  without  command  becomes  all 
which  a  virtuous  parent  could  have  commanded." 

MORAL  DISCIPLINE. 

Should  any  parent  ask  how  soon  moral  discipline  should  be  exercised 
over  a  child,  we  reply  without  hesitation^  as  soon  as  in  any  way  the  child 
can  be  made  to  understand  what  we  mean ;  and  that,  we  believe,  is  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  many  imagine.  When  parents  leave  their  chil- 
dren to  themselves,  until  all  their  evil  passions  have  acquired  a  sturdy 
growth,  they  only  accumulate  their  own  labour,  and  the  sufferings  of  their 
children  under  chastisement;  if  indeed,  they  should  ever  be  able  to  subdue 
them.    The  effectual  way  to  kill  a  weed,  is  to  nip  its  first  growth  as  soon 
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as  we  perceive  it ;  and  as  often  as  new  shoots  spring  up  from  the  old  root, 
nip  them  also ;  and  in  this  way  its  growth  will  become  more  and  more 
stinted^  until  it  will  finally  disappear.  Many  families  of  children  are  so 
noisy  and  turbulent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  family  worship 
with  any  comfort.  'Before  our  daughter  was  a  year  old,  we  taught  her  to 
fold  her  hands,  and  remain  quiet  while  blessing  and  thanks  were  pro* 
nounced  at  table.  It  is  now  several  months  since  we  have  succeeded  in 
teaching  her  to  be  quiet  during  family  worship.  And,  although  only  about 
twenty-two  months  old,  she  will  kneel  regularly  as  any  of  the  family,  and 
generally  remain  quiet  until  the  exercise  is  closed. 

But  the  trait  of  character  which  we  discover  to  be  most  conspicuous, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  common  to  children,  and  which  becomes  an  object 
of  increasing  solicitude  as  she  grows  up,  is  the  disposition  to  imitate ;  to 
do  whatever  she  sees  others  do.  This  impresses  upon  us  the  importance 
of  having  our  own  example,  as  well  as  that  of  every  member  of  the  family, 
such  as  she  may  with  propriety  copy ;  and  of  having  all  the  family  regu- 
lations decent  and  orderly.  We  have  never  allowed  any  of  the  family  to 
talk  baby-talk  to  her,  nor  to  speak  incorrectly  in  her  presence.  She  was 
perhaps  longer  in  beginning  to  talk  than  she  otherwise  would  have  been ; 
but  for  six  or  eight  weeks  past  she  lias  improved  greatly.  She  will  now, 
with  considerable  distinctness,  articulate  every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and 
repeat  most  words  which  she  hears  spoken.  One  trait  of  character  we 
discover,  which  i&  somewhat  singular ;  and  which  we  are  anxious  to  che- 
rish and  cultivate :  when  she  sees  anything  in  the  house  out  of  place,  she 
will  not  be  easy  till  it  is  adjusted.  On  one  occasion  she  came  into  the 
family  room  after  it  had  been  cleaned,  she  took  a  minute  survey  of  every- 
thing, and  appeared  pleased ;  but  seeing  the  poker  stand  against  the  bu- 
reau, she  immediately  removed  it  to  its  proper  place.  These  seem  like 
small  matters;  but  they  show  what  minute  observers  children  are,  and 
how  careful,  and  watchful  we  should  be  in  their  presence.  Many  interest- 
ing incidents  occurred  in  the  management  of  this  child,  before  we  thought 
of  keeping  a  journal,  which  we  cannot  now  recollect.  We  record  these, 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  us  in  our  subsequent  en- 
deavours to  fulfil  our  vows.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  here  to 
record  also,  that  in  all  these  measures  there  has  been  a  cordial  union  and 
co-operation  of  both  parents. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations,  together  with  our  general 
experience  and  observation,  we  draw  the  following  inferences  and  maxims 
to  guide  us  in  the  discharge  of  parental  duties : — 

1.  The  intimate  connexion  between  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
Education. 

2.  The  necessity  of  union  and  co-operation  between  parents  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  authority. 

.3.  Avoid  giving  needless,  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  authority,  by  bring- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  child  to  unnecessary  trial,  especially  when  it  is 
in  an  irritable  frame,  from  bodily  infirmity,  or  any  other  cause.^ 

4.  When  authority  is  exercised,  let  it  be  in  a  cool,  dispassionate,  and 
tender  and  prayerful  spirit,  yet  in  a  firm  and  decided  manner. 

6.  Commence  the  moral  discipline  of  the  child  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made 
to  understand  the  wishes  of  the  parent. 

6.  In  this  discipline,  every  enort  should  be  directed  towards  producing 
a  right  state  of  moral  feeling  in  the  heart. 

7.  Unconditional  submission  to  the  will  of  the  parent  should  be  the  first 
lesson  taught ;  but  as  soon  as  the  child  is  capable  of  understanding  them, 
the  reasons  of  the  parent's  conduct  should  be  explained  in  a  spirit  of  ten- 
der expostulation.    It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  child  who  is 
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accustomed  to  surrendering  bis  own  will  to  that  of  his  parent,  will  be 
much  more  easily  brought  to  exercise  the  same  feeling  toward  God^  than 
the  one  who  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  self-willed  and  obstinate ;  and 
the  earliest  measures  of  instruction  and  discipliue  should  have  an  ultimate 
reference  to  conversion. 

8.  No  act  of  disobedience  should  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and 
correction  should  be  administered^  not  as  a  punishment^  but  to  enforce 
obedience. 

9.  When  correction  becomes  necessary,  such  means  should  be  used,  and 
such  a  degree  of  chastisement  inflicted,  as  will  produce  submission.  Less 
than  this  will  only  tend  to  harden.     More  would  be  cruel. 

10.  Correction  should  never  be  administered  in  a  hasty  and  inconsider- 
ate manner.  This  will  only  provoke  the  child  to  anger.  When  circum- 
stances wiil  permit,  first  retire  and  seek  the  direction  of  God  in  prayer, 
and  ask  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  subdue  the  heart  of  the  child.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  lift  up  a  silent  prayer  for  the  same  object.  If  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  understand  what  it  means  retire  and  pray  with  it. 

11.  Endeavour  to  suppress  the  first  risings  of  depravity,  and  guard 
against  little  offences,  and  great  ones  will  seldom  be  committed. 

12.  An  even-handed,  firm,  and  decided  course^  will  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  chastisement. 

13.  Never  speak  angrily  to  a  child. 

14.  Never  punish  for  accidents,  unless  accompanied  by  inexcusable 
carelessness. 

15.  Early  accustom  the  child  to  the  practice  of  self-denial. 

16.  Never  give  it  anything  for  which  it  cries. 

17.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  capable  of  making  known  its  wants  in  any 
other  way,  do  not  suffer  it  to  cry. 

18.  Suffer  no  incorrect^  ungrammatical,  or  low  language  to  be  used  in 
the  presence  of  the  child.  This  will  save  much  trouble  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  Education. 

19.  Let  everything  within  the  range  of  its  observation  be  kept  neat  and 
orderly,  and  it  will  learn  neat  and  orderly  habits. 

SO.  Have  no  person  about  the  child  who  is  addicted  to  habits  which  you 
would  not  have  it  learn. 

21.  Strive  to  make  everything  about  the  child  comfortable  and  pleasant, 
so  as  to  promote  a  cheerful  temper — so  as  to  give  to  the  recollection  of 
parents  and  home  the  power  of  attraction,  in  all  the  subsequent  stages  of 
life. 

22.  Suppress  the  first  appearance  of  selfishness ;  and  accustom  the  child 
to  share  its  good  things  with  others,  and  to  exercise  a  generous  disposition. 

23.  Having  thus  prepared  the  ground  during  infancy,  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  capable  of  understanding  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  with  an 
humble  reliance  upon  the  grace  of  God,  labour  directly  for  its  conversion. 


THE  ART  OF  MIS-TEACHING. 

THE    LOQUiVCIOUS    GOVERNESS. 

Scene  1.,  Act  1. 

Scene  in  a  Boarding-school. 

Miss  Etiquette  and  Lydia  TurrbulL 

Now,  Miss  Tumbull,  and  what  progress  have  you  made  in  your  lessons  ? 
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Come  hither  child,  do  not  stand  and  stare  at  me  so,  as  if  you  never  saw 
me  before.  There  now,  drop  your  thimble,  and  take  half  an  hour  to 
hunt  for  it.  Where  is  your  grammar-book  ?  I'll  be  bound  you  have 
never  learned  the  lesson  1  set  you.  You  are  certainly  the  most  stupid 
child  that  ever  I  had  to  do  with,  and  what  figure  you  will  ever  make  in 
the  world  is  to  me  a  mystery.  There,  do  not  be  so  long  finding  your 
place  out,  did  I  not  tell  you,  you  should  recollect  the  number  of  the 
page.  Here,  give  it  to  me  (snatches  the  book),  you  will  be  fiimbling  all 
day.  Here,  here  is  the  place ;  now  come,  let  us  see  what  you  can 
make  of  it. 

(Lydia  Turnbull  reads.) 

"  Relative  pronouns  are  such  as  relate,  in  general,  to  some  word  or 
phrase  going  before,  which  is  thence  called  the  antecedent :  they  are, 
who^  which,  and  that;  as,  '  The  man  is  happy  who  lives  virtuously.*  " 

(Miss  Etiquette.) 

Use  your  pocket  handkerchief,  Miss  Turnbull.  Now,  turn  your 
head  away,  and  do  not  read  so  mumbling :  hold  up  your  head,  keep 
your  eyes  on  the  book.  Why,  I  declare  you  have  torn  that  frock ;  how 
did  you  do  it  i  I  insist  upon  knowing  how  you  did  it.  But  go  on  with 
your  reading,  I  will  not  ruffle  my  temper  with  you ;  go  on  with  your 
reading.  Miss. 

(Miss  Turnbull  reads,) 

**  What  is  a  kind  of  compound  relative,  including  both  the  an/f  cedent 
and  the  relative — *' 

{Miss  Etiquette.) 

An/tcedent ;  now  who  but  you  would  call  that  anficedent.  You 
have  heard  me  pronounce  the  word  a  hundred  times,  and  yet  you  will 
pronounce  it  your  own  way,  anficedent  indeed !  But  it  is  no  use  to 
correct  you,  go  on  your  own  way. 

CMiss  Turnbull.) 

'*  The  antecedent  and  the  relative,  and  is  mostly  equivalent  to  that 
which  or  those  which — *' 

(Miss  Etiquette.) 

Now,  what  glorious  muddle  are  you  got  into,  now,  that  which,  those 
which.  Oh  dear  me,  that  ever  1  should  be  forced  to  have  to  do  with 
children  that  have  no  brains.  There,  go  along  and  study  your  gram- 
mar, and  do  not  come  to  me  till  you  can  say  it  perfectly ;  and  if  I  see 
you  with  a  torn  frock  again,  depend  upon  it  your  tasks  shall  be  doubled, 
I  am  quite  weary  of  your  unlady-like  habits  and  manners.  Indeed, 
gentility  is  completely  throwi^  away  upon  you,  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
your  vulgarity  more  and  more  every  day.  Come  hither,  Miss  Smith, 
and  let  me  hear  you. — (Miss  Turnbull  sits  down  in  tears) 

CMiss  Smith.) 

"  The  patriotic  party  despaired  of  accomplishing  their  desired  meUo' 
ration — " 
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('Miss  Etiquette.) 

Come  Miss,  look  at  your  words ;  that  is  not  melioration — try  again. 

(Miss  Smith,) 

Spells  me-li-or-a-tion — ^meli-or-atun.  Yes,  that  is  just  as  you  pro- 
nounced the  word  indisputable  the  other  day.  1  told  you  of  that  word 
a  dozen  times  ;  but  your  obstinacy  was  so  great,  the  next  time  you 
would  read  it  your  own  way— melioration.  (Miss  Smith,  melioration) 
proceed. 

(Miss  Smith.) 

"  And  proceeded  to  ulterior  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
designs" — 

/Miss  Etiquette.) 

For  goodness'  sake,  Miss  Smith,  do  read  with  a  little  more  spirit. 
Upon  my  word,  you  drawl  out  your  words  so  disagreeably  it  is  quite 
painful  to  hear  you.  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again,  that 
you  are  to  speak  out  boldly ;  open  your  mouth,  Miss  Smith,  and  do 
not  speak  as  if  you  had  it  fiill  of  plum-pudding,  nor  screw  it  in  like  the 
aperture  of  a  poor's  box.  I  am  sure,  Miss  Smith,  your  mouth  is  lai^e 
enough,  and  when  you  are  in  the  garden  you  hoot  and  hallo  more  like 
a  tom-boy  than  anything  else  ;  and  yet  as  soon  as  you  come  into  my 
presence  your  words  seem  to  be  afraid  to  come  out.  Aye,  do  not  begin 
to  wimper,  or  I  will  give  you  something  to  wimper  for — (gives  her  a 
push).     Come,  read  on,  and  speak  a  little  louder,  so  as  I  can  hear  you. 

(Miss  Smith  reads  again) 

Very  well,  that's  better ;  and  why  could  you  not  read  so  at  first. 
What  is  the  reason,  Miss  Smith,  that  I  am  to  be  trifled  with  in  this 
manner ;  I  suppose  you  intend  to  tell  your  parents  again  that  I  am 
always  scolding  you.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  piece  of  impudence, 
neither ;  nor  yet  your  daring  to  tell  me  I  was  wrong  in  the  sum  I  set 
you.  A  girl  of  true  breeding,  and  who  understands  what  are  the  rules 
of  polite  society,  would  have  done  anything  before  she  would  have 
stood  out  in  her  opinions  to  her  governess,  even  if  they  had  been  right ; 
but  it  was  a  piece  of  your  horrid  vulgarity  and  obstinacy,  which  I  am 
obliged  to  put  up  with  and  endure  for  your  paltry  five-and-twenty 
pounds  a-year.  I  that  am  absolutely  serving  your  family  by  taking 
such  uncouth  children  into  my  school.  Depend  upon  it  you  shall  get 
no  good  by  your  behaviour ;  nor  shall  I  forget  your  impudence  in 
daring  to  insinuate  that  the  treacle  to  your  dumpling  was  gritty. 

(Miss  Smith.) 
If  you  please,  Miss,  it  was  not  I  who  said  so. 

(Miss  Etiquette) 

If  you  please,  Miss,  give  me  none  of  your  impudence,  but  proceed 
with  your  lesson. 
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(^Miss  Smith  reads  J 

"  The  lawless  populace  now  committed  every  kind  of  excess  which 
ignorant  barharity  could  inflict,  and  proceeded" — 

CMiss  Etiquette.) 

Miss  Jones,  I  see  you  there  playing  with  your  pinafore ;  put  that 
down,  Miss — come  here,  come  hither  to  me  (child  comes  forward  trem- 
bling). Now,  just  look  at  this ;  when  did  you  have  this  pincloth — tell 
me  when  you  had  it  on.  Did  I  ever — why  it  is  crumpled  from  end  to 
end  !  Look  here,  this  has  been  in  your  mouth.  Miss  Jones ;  and  here, 
this  has  been  screwed  into  a  doll.  Pull  it  oflf,  I  insist  upon  your  pull- 
ing it  off;  and  look  at  your  hair  falling  into  your  eyes,  and  one  shoe- 
string untied  and  the  other  slip-shod.  What  do  you  mean  by  this  con- 
duct ;  come,  sit  you  down,  depend  upon  it  you  shall  be  severely 
punished.  Read  that  over  again,  Miss  Smith.  Why,  where  are  you 
got  to,  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  I  declare.  How  you  must  have 
been  gabbling  on — pray,  what  business  had  you  to  go  on.  I  am  sure 
you  have  skipped  half  your  lesson.  Come  read  it  over  again — (child 
reads  again). 

Come  and  show  me  your  sampler,  Miss  Rogers.  Don't  read  so  quick. 
Miss  Smith.  Miss  Pain,  I  will  pain  you  presently,  if  you  do  not  go 
on  with  your  work — counsel,  not  caounsel.  Miss.  Now  I  insist  upon 
your  picking  all  this  out,  you  idle,  lazy,  abominable,  stupid  little  hussy. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  bring  me  such  work  as  this  ?  Now, 
just  look  at  it,  can  you  see  it,  dcf  you  see  this  cross  stitch  ;  pick  it  out, 
I  insist  upon  it.  Come,  no  crying  (shaking  her)  ;  Do  you  think  I  will 
sit  here  to  be  made  a  simpleton  of?  What  do  you  suppose  I  sit  here 
for  ?  Work,  indeed,  you  idle  thing,  look  at  it,  I  say — disgraceful  (push- 
ing her).  You  really  deserve — (slaps  her  face) — there,  take  that.  Leave 
off  crying,  I  say,  leave  off;  if  you  do  not  leave  off  immediately  I  will 
positively  cane  you.  Leave  off  crying  (boxing  her  ears)  ;  you  won't 
leave  off,  then  you  shall  have  something  to  cry  for;  get  along  out,  go 
along — (pushing  her  and  slapping  her,  and  driving  her  to  the  door),  go 
into  the  cellar — you  shall  not  cry  here,  impudent  little  puss.  There, 
go  along.  Miss  Smith,  for  I  am  tired  of  your  mumble,  mumble,  mum- 
ble ;  indeed,  I  am  sick  of  you  all.  You  put  me  in  a  passion,  you  set 
of  little  vixens.  It  is  well  I  am  not  your  parent,  or  I  would  bring  you 
into  subjection  ;  but  the  fact  is,  your  parents  are  a  set  of  low  ignorant 
creatures,  who  first  spoil  you  and  then  send  you  to  me.  But  I  will 
not  endure  it,  for  I  am  determined  to  be  your  mistress  in  spite  of  your 
disobedience  ;  you  are  all  alike,  every  one  of  you,  and  you  shall  stop  in 
and  not  go  out  to-day.  Come,  bring  your  Bibles,  I  am  determined  to 
punish  you — bring  your  BiJ)les,  every  one  of  you  shall  learn  a  dozen 
verses  before  you  have  your  dinner. 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

By  Charles  E.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Longman  and  Co. 

Education  in  our  Indian  territories  has  been  for  many  years  under  a 
ban  and  blight,  as  it  has  been  in  England.  The  same  desire  for  retard- 
ing it  by  every  possible  art  and  expedient  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
same  unholy  fear  of  enlightening  the  people  has  paralized  exertion  in 
those  whose  interest  and  duty  it  was  to  have  carried  enlightenment  and 
civilization  onward.  In  1781,  a  Mahommedan  College  was  established, 
and  in  1792  a  Sanscrit  College  was  set  up  at  Benares.  In  1813,  ten 
thousand  a  year  was  set  apart  for  the  revival  and  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and  for  the  in- 
troduction and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  territories.  "  But  the  subject  was  regarded  with 
so  much  apathy,  that  no  measures  were  taken  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 
the  British  legislature  till  1822,  just  ten  years  afterwards.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  public 
education,  and  of  all  public  institutions  designed  for  its  promotion,  and 
of  considering,  and  from  time  to  time  submitting  to  government  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  measures  as  may  appear  expedient  to  adopt,  with  a  view- 
to  the  better  instruction  of  the  people^  to  the  introduction  among  them 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  moral  character." 
Since  this  time,  it  appears  there  has  been  two  parties  strongly  opposed 
to  each  other.  One  party  insisting  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Sanscrit 
language,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  native  population  through  that  me- 
dium, and  the  other  wishing  to  extend  the  English  language  in  the  same 
quarter,  and  with  it  of  course  the  science  and  literature  of  the  west. 
The  former  party,  nearly  up  to  the  present  period,  has  been  in  the 
ascendent,  and  appear  to  have  carried  out  the  retrograde  movement  with 
great  celerity ;  and  after  expending  a  vast  deal  of  money  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  books,  did  not  dispose  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity in  three  years  to  pay  for  warehouse  room  for  them  for  two  months, 
while  37,000  English  books  were  sold  by  the  School-book  Society  alone. 
Translations  were,  however,  continued  in  Arabic  at  an  enormous  expense ; 
6500/.  were  proposed  to  be  paid  for  the  translation  of  five  medical  works, 
and  for  an  untranslated  part  of  Hutton's  mathematics,  with  something  ex- 
tra for  diagrams.  An  edition  of  Avicenna  was  also  projected  at  an  expence 
of  2000/. ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  after  hiring  students  to  attend  at  the 
Arabic  College,  and  having  translations  made  for  their  use  at  thirty-two 
shillings  a  page,  neither  students  nor  teachers  could  understand  them, 
it  was  proposed  to  employ  the  translator  as  the  interpreter  of  his  own 
writings  at  a  further  expence  of  300  rupees  a  month.  The  liberal  sec- 
tion of  the  committee  wished  to  dispense  with  the  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive machinery  for  teaching  English  science  through  the  medium  of  the 
Arabic  language, — to  give  no  bounties  in  the  shape  of  stipends  to  stu- 
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dents  for  the  encouragement  of  any  particular  kind  of  learning, — and  to 
establish  new  seminaries  for  giving  instruction  in  English  and  the  ver- 
nacular languages,  at  places  where  such  institutions  were  most  in  demand. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  phenomenon  in  any  country  to  find  those 
who  are  living  by  systems  half  exploded,  to  be  exceedingly  tenacious 
of  giving  up  their  adherence  to  them.  The  government  under  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  had  provided  munificently  for  the  encouragement  of 
Oriental  learning.  For  a  long  time  thatlearning  was  the  sole  test  of 
merit  among  the  junior  members  of  the  civil  service.  A  superior  know- 
ledge of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  was  sure  to  be  rewarded  by  a  good  place. 
The  reputations  of  many  members  of  the  government,  and  of  nearly  all 
the  secretaries,  was  founded  on  this  basis.  The  literary  circle  of  Cal- 
cutta was  almost  exclusively  composed  of  orientalists.  The  Education 
Committee  was  formed  when  the  state  of  things  was  at  its  height,  and 
hence  the  decidedly  oriental  cast  of  its  proceedings  in  the  first  instance, 
and  hence  the  determined  opposition  to  any  measures  which  should 
make  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  of  less  value. 

Persons  who  had  been  trained  under  the  old  system  still  occupied 
the  strong  holds  of  the  administration,  and  motives  were  not  wanting 
to  dispose  them  to  an  obstinate  defence.  The  habits  of  a  long  life 
were  for  the  first  time  now  broken  in  upon.  They  felt  as  if  the  world 
were  given  to  understand  that  they  spent  their  strength  for  nought,  and 
that  their  learning  was  altogether  vanity.  The  axe  seemed  to  them 
to  be  laid  at  the  root  of  their  reputations.  This  was  more  than  human 
nature  could  bear.  Therefore  rather  than  lose  this,  they  were  content 
that  the  chance  should  be  lost  to  500,000,000  of  people  of  being  civi- 
lized and  enlightened  by  Christianity,  and  the  literature  of  Europe.  It 
was  better  to  such  persons  that  the  Hindoo  system  of  natural  philosophy, 
the  eight  worlds  and  seven  oceans,  arranged  like  a  nest  of  foxes,  should 
be  perpetuated,  instead  of  the  absurdities  of  Newton  and  Bacon.  Bishop 
Heber  went  to  one  of  these  Sanscrit  colleges,  and  found  about  200 
students  learning  sacred  literature,  including  sutteeism,  the  nature  of  the 
soul's  absorption  into  the  Deity,  et  cetera.  He  also  found  an  astronomical 
professor  lecturing  on  a  terrestrial  globe,  divided  according  to  their  sys- 
tem, and  elevated  to  the  meridian  of  Benares.  Moimt  Mera  he  identified 
with  the  north  pole  ;  and  under  the  south  pole  he  described  the  tortoise, 
Chuckwa,  to  stand,  on  which  the  earth  rests.  The  southern  hemisphere 
he  apprehended  to  be  uninhabitable ;  but  on  its  concave  surface,  in  the 
interior  of  the  globe,  he  placed  Padalon,  **  He  then  showed  me,"  says 
the  excellent  bishop,  **  how  the  sun  went  round  the  world  once  every 
day ;  and  how,  by  a  different,  but  equally  continuous  motion,  he  also 
visited  the  signs  of  the  zodiac."  Here,  then,  were  the  pupils  diligently 
acquiring  what  was  known  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  Sanscrit 
language,  so  difficult  that  a  lifetime  is  necessary  for  its  acquisition,  em- 
ployed, when  acquired,  for  what, — to  perpetuate  the  errors  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Hindoo  system  and  the  Vedant. 

To  show  the  interminable  task  of  learning  the  Sanscrit  language,  we 
may  just  allude  to  the  niceties  of  the  Byakaran,  or  Sanscrit  grammar. 
For  instance,  on  learning  to  discuss  such  pbints  as  the  following: — 
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Khad,  signifying  to  eat ;  khadute,  he  who  eats.  Query ;  whether  does 
khadute,  taken  as  a  whole,  convey  the  meaning,  he,  she,  or  it  eats,  or 
are  separate  parts  of  this  meaning  conveyed  hy  distinctions  of  the  word  ? 
as  if,  in  the  English  language,  it  were  asked,  how  much  meaning  is  there 
in  the  eat,  how  much  in  the  s,  and  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  word  con- 
veyed in  these  two  portions  of  it  distinctly,  or  by  them  taken  jointly  F 

**  To  sum  up  what  has  been  said:  the  Hindu  system  of  learning  contains  so 
ranch  truth  as  to  have  raised  the  nation  to  its  present  point  of  civilization,  and 
to  have  kept  it  there  for  ages  without  retrogading,  and  so  much  error  as  to 
have  prevented  it  from  making  any  sensible  advance  during  the  same  long 
period.  Under  this  system,  history  is  made  up  of  fables,  in  which  the  learned 
m  vain  endeavour  to  trace  the  thread  of  authentic  narrative ;  its  medicine  is 
quackery ;  its  geography  and  astronomy  are  monstrous  absurdity ;  its  law 
is  composed  of  loose  contradictory  maxims,  and  barbarous  and  ridiculous  penal 
provisions ;  its  religion  is  idolatry ;  its  morality  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  example  of  the  gods  and  the  precepts  of  the  religion.  Suttee,  Thug- 
gee, human  sacrifices,  Ghaut  murder,  religious  suicides,  and  other  such  ex- 
crescences of  Hinduism^  are  cither  expressly  enjoined  by  it,  or  are  directly 
deduced  from  the  principles  inculcated  by  it.  Tliis  whole  system  of  sacred 
and  profane  learning  are  knitted  and  bound  together  by  the  sanction  of  regligion ; 
every  part  of  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  and  its  science  is  as  unchangeable  as  its 
divinity.  Learning  is  confined  by  it  to  the  Brahmins,  the  high  priests  of  the 
system,  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  was  devised.  All  the  other  classes  are  con- 
demned to  perpetual  ignorance  and  dependance ;  their  appropriate  occupations 
are  asigned  by  the  laws  of  caste,  and  limits  are  fixed,  beyond  which  no  personal 
merit  or  personal  good  fortune  can  raise  them.  The  peculiar  wonder  of  the 
Hindu  system  is,  not  that  it  contains  so  much  or  so  little  true  knowled£^e,  but 
that  it  has  been  so  skilfully  contrived  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  as  to  exhibit  it  at  the  end  of  two  thousand  years  fixed  at  nearly  the  pre- 
cise point  at  which  it  was  at  first  moulded.  The  Mohammedan  system  of 
learning  is  many  degrees  better,  and  '^  resembles  that  which  existed  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  before  the  invention  of  printing ;  "  so  far  docs  even  this  fall 
short  of  the  knowledge  with  which  Europe  is  now  blessed.  These  are  the 
systems  under  the  influence  of  which  the  people  of  India  have  become  what 
they  are.  They  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  have  been  found  want- 
ing. To  perpetuate  them,  is  to  perpetuate  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the 
people.  Our  duty  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  unteach  them, — not  to  rivet  the 
shackles  which  have  for  ages  bound  down  the  minds  of  our  subjects,  but  to 
allow  them  to  drop  off  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  progress  of  events." 

Such  is  a  picture  of  what  might  be  expected  in  the  old  state  of  things 
in  India ;  but  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  state  that  such 
things  are  probably  soon  to  fade  away.  Seminaries  have  been  esta- 
blished at  the  head  stations  of  about  half  the  Zillahs  in  the  Bengal  and 
Agra  provinces,  which,  in  all  probability,  wiU  be  followed  up  by  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  the  remaining  forty  Zillahs ;  and 
we  trust  that  education  will  be  carried  forward  mainly  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  English  language,  that  the  improvement  of  that  vast  popu- 
lation may  be  gradually  promoted.  The  civilization  of  the  entire  world 
depends  upon  it.  The  moral  anti  intellectual  emancipation  of  the  people 
in  India  would  render  them  attached  to  our  rule  and  worthy  our  alli- 
ance. As  this  change  advances,  India  will  become  quite  another  coun- 
try ;  nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  excitable  religious  feelings ;  priest- 
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ttaft  will  no  longer  be  able  to  w6rk  on  ignorance ;  knowledge  and  power 
will  pass  from  a  dominant  castle  to  the  people  themselves,  and  the  whole 
nation  will  co-operate  with  us  in  the  reform  of  institutions  essential  to 
the  stability  of  this  part  of  our  empire.  We  look  upon  the  spread  of 
the  English  language  as  one  of  the  greatest  means  for  the  civilization  of 
the  human  race. 

For  such  "  a  consummation  we  devoutly  wish,"  and  trust  that  a  few 
years  will  produce  dianges  both  in  this  country  and  in  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions, worthy  the  English  character,  and  we  cannot  do  less  than  re* 
commend  the  perusal  of  this  volume  to  all  who  have  iJie  good  of  their 
country  sincerely  at  heart. 

''  As  of  all  existing  languages  and  literatures  the  English  is  the  most  replete 
with  benefit  to  the  human  race,  so  it  is  overspreading  the  earth  with  a  rapidity 
far  exceeding  any  other.  With  a  partial  exception  in  Canada,  English  is  the 
language  of  the  continent  of  America,  north  of  Mexico ;  and  at  tne  existinff 
rate  of  increase  there  will  be  a  hundred  millions  of  people  speaking  English 
in  the  United  States  alone  at  the  end  of  this  century.  In  the  West  India 
islands  we  have  given  our  language  to  a  population  collected  from  various 
parts  of  Africa,  and  by  this  circumstance  alone  they  have  been  brought  many 
centuries  nearer  to  civilisation  than  their  countrymen  in  Africa,  who  mav  for 
ages  grope  about  in  the  dark,  destitute  of  any  means  of  acquiring  true  rehgion 
and  science.  Their  dialect  is  an  uncouth  perversion  of  English  suited  to  the 
present  crude  state  of  their  ideas,  but  their  literature  will  be  the  literature  of 
England,  and  their  language  will  gradually  be  conformed  to  the  same  standard. 
More  recently  the  English  language  has  taken  root  in  the  continent  of  Africa 
itself,  and  a  nation  is  being  formed  by  means  of  it  in  the  extensive  territory 
belonging  to  the  Cape  out  of  a  most  curious  mixture  of  different  races.  But 
the  scene  of  its  greatest  triumphs  will  be  in  Asia.  To  the  soiith  a  new  con- 
tinent is  being  peopled  with  the  English  race ;  to  the  norths  an  ancient  people, 
who  have  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  progress  of  religion  and  science  in  the 
east,  have  adopted  the  English  language  as  their  language  of  education,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  becoming  animated  by  a  new  spirit,  and  are  entering 
at  once  upon  the  improved  knowledge  of  Europe,  the  fruit  of  the  labour  and 
invention  of  successive  ages.  The  English  language,  not  many  generations 
hence,  will  be  spoken  by  millions  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  our 
learning,  our  morals,  our  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  our  religion, 
embodied  in  the  established  literature,  and  difiused  dirough  the  genius  of  the 
vernacular  languages,  will  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  nations.** 

Hints  on  Study  and  the  Employment  qf  Time,  1  vol.    London.    Taylor  and 
Walton,  Upper  Gower  Street, 

There  is  no  point  connected  with  Education  which  should  be  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  youth,  or  more  diligently  kept  in 
view  by  every  parent  and  teacher,  than  the  importance  of  so  regu- 
lating our  time  and  studies  in  early  life,  as  to  make,  by  their  continued 
repetition,  certain  modes  of  thought  and  certain  courses  of  action  habitual, 
and  therefore,  easy  and  pleasant  to  us.  Without  some  such  system  or 
method,  we  can  no  more  expect  to  conquer  the  evil  desires  and  bad  pas- 
sions of  our  nature,  than  a  general  could  hope  for  victory  who  advanced 
to  meet  a  powerful  enemy  with  a  disorderly  and  undisciplined  army.  In 
the  every-day  concerns  of  life  men  willingly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  and  are  convinced  by  experience  that  system  is  no  less  essential 
to  the  proper  management  of  a  couniing-house,  or  small  domestic  establish- 
ment, than  it  is  to  the  government  of  a  mighty  empire.    Nay,  they  will  go 
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farther,  and  say  that  the  operations  of  art  approach  nearer  to  perfection  in 
proportion  as  tliey  are  systematic  and  regular ;  for  it  is  then  that  man 
imitates  the  ways  of  his  Creator,  who  has  established  an  order  in  nature 
by  which  day  and  nighty  and  ''  seed-time  and  harvest/'  succeed  each  other 
with  undcTiating  regularity.  But  when  this  same  rule  is  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  their  minds — when  they  are  told  that  their  thoughts  and  dis- 
positions should  be  no  less  under  the  guidance  of  reason  than  their  actions, 
they  view  the  statement  as  something  hypothetical  and  absurd,  so  true  are 
the  memorable  words  of  Locke,  that  "  the  last  resort  a  man  has  recourse 
to  in  the  conduct  of  himself  is  his  understanding;'*  and  this  we  fear  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  men  prefer  gold  to  wisdom,  and  consider 
the  few  fleeting  years  of  this  life  of  more  importance  than  the  never-end- 
ing ages  of  eternity. 

The  author  of  the  little  volume  before  us  has  made  an  unpretending,  but 
very  commendable  effort  to  throw  the  mind  back  upon  itself,  and  show  in 
what  manner  it  may  be  disciplined  and  kept  under  the  control  of  the  judg- 
ment. "  The  treatise,"  he  observes,  '*  is  entided  *  Hints ;'  because  the 
mind  of  an  ingenuous  young  person  will  work  for  itself  upon  these  short 
suggestions.  But  if  his  mind  be  utterly  insignificant,  if  he  has  no  latent 
vigour  that  can  be  roused  into  action,  a  large  volume  on  the  matters  it 
treats  of  would  be  useless  to  him."  Assuming  with  Locke,*  and  with 
Paley,  that  man  is  a  ''  bundle  of  habits,"  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  the 
formation  of  our  character — and  upon  our  character  be  it  remembered  our 
happiness  both  here  and  hereafter  must  depend — is  in  our  own  power :  and 
that  it  is  as  easy  (in  the  words  of  Harris)  to  become  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman, as  a  gamester  and  a  blackguard.  Dividing  habits  into  personal 
and  mental,  he  directs  the  attention  to  those  which  should  be  most  dili- 
gently cultivated ;  and  his  observations  respecting  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant are  so  just  and  sensible,  that  we  cannot  forbear  extracting  them : — 

**  Among  the  habits  that  a  young  person  should  more  especially  endeavour  to 
acquire,  are  the  following,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him. 

''First.  An  habitual  sense  that  he  is  never  alone  ;  that  God  is  always  pre- 
sent with  him,  discerning  his  inmost  thoughts,  and  the  movements  of  his  affec* 
tions.  That  God  is  thus  constantly  present  all  rational  people  admit  as  an 
abstract  truth,  but  very  few  attain  to  anything  like  a  constant  practical  con- 
sciousness of  it." 

And  in  some  valuable  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  he  gives  particular 
rules  and  instructions  by  which  any  person  with  a  moderate  degree  of  at- 
tention may  easily  acquire  this  desirable  habit  of  the  mind.  Second  in 
importance  is — 

^  *'  An  habitual  attention  to  the  thoughts  and  imagination.  By  repeated  exer- 
tion we  attain  that  most  important  power  of  fixing  the  attention  strongly  upon 
any  particular  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  thoughts  and  a  wandering  ima- 
gination; as  well  as  the  power  of  withdrawing  at  will  our  thoughts  and  Ima- 
gination from  the  objects  which  occupy  them,  or  that  would  intrude  upon  them. 
On  the  attainment  and  vigorous  exertion  of  this  power  depends,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  great  results  of  a  young  man's  life,  whether  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  his  abilities,  his  learning,  or  virtue.  By  an  habitual  vigour  of  attention, 
the  Counsellor  penetrates  the  most  intricate  cases;  the  Scholar  advances  rapidly 
in  whatever  he  pursues ;  and  the  man  of  God  meditates  profoundly  on  holy 
things,  and  by  his  acquired  power  over  his  thoughts  and  imagination  excludes 
the  beginnings  of  evil, — the  first  taints  of  vice,  which  enter  by  the  thoughts ; 
while  ''  the  man  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  is  like  a  city  broken  down 

*  '^  As  it  is  in  the  body  so  it  is  in  the  mind,  practice  makes  it  what  it  is ;  and 
most  of  those  excellences  which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be 
found  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to 
be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.*' — Lockb. 
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and  withoat  walls.''  Self-government,  which  is  so  essential  to  weak  and  fal* 
lible  men,  cannot  subsist  with  constancy  without  attaining  and  exerting  thU 
power. 

'*  Exertion,  vigilance,  a  mind  in  arms, 
A  military  discipline  of  thought.*' — ^Yodng. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  by  these  extracts^  that  the  author*s  piety,  though 
unassuming,  is  genuine  and  fervent ;  and  that  he  regards  that  Education 
as  of  little  value  which  is  not  based  upon  religious  principles.  From  the 
habits  which  should  be  formed,  he  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  studies 
which  should  be  pursued,  and  Uie  advantages  of  education  in  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.  A  few  observations  are  inci- 
dentally introduced  (which  we  fear  are  but  too  true),  respecting  the  mode 
of  instruction  pursued  in  our  Universities  and  Public  Schools: — The  author 
says, 

"We  daily  see  young  men  return  from  great  schools  and  colleges,  proficients 
indeed  in  languages  and  elements,  but  without  having  imbibed  even  taste,  and 
a  spirit  of  industry,  to  build  through  life  on  the  foundation  that  has  been  laid. 
And  we  observe  the  foundation  itself  to  be  too  often  deficient  in  the  main  re- 
quisites of  true  religion,  active  virtue,  and  just  sentiment.  Once  emancipated 
from  the  authority  of  instructors,  the  little  edifice  that  has  been  raised,  be  it 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  abandoned  to  its  fate  ;  it  is  left  to  moulder  away  ill 
the  progression  of  time,  and  a  few  years  leave  hardly  a  vestige  of  what  they 
once  acquired." 

But  as  many  plead  inability  for  the  severer  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  a 
still  greater  number  say  they  have  advanced  too  long  in  the  wrong  course 
to  think  of  now  pursuing  the  right,  the  author  is  careful  to  show,  that  fee- 
ble as  their  arguments  are,  they  have  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth* 
He  indisputably  proves  that  by  acting  on  the  rules  he  has  laid  down,  the 
minds  orthe  weak  may  be  strengthened;  and  he  gives  instances  of  men,  who, 
liavin^  passed  their  lives  in  one  study,  have  by  that  command  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  which  discipline  and  practice  alone  can  give,  transferred 
the  whole  force  of  their  intellect  to  some  fresh  pursuit,  and  speedily  ac- 
quired a  greater  proficiency  in  it  than  those  who  with  a  wandering  mind 
and  distracted  attention  have  made  it  the  business  of  their  lives.  He 
proves,  too,  that  even  to  the  last  the  mind  retains  a  latent  vigour  which 
only  requires  to  be  called  into  action ;  and  fortifying  himself  at  every  step 
that  he  advances  with  numerous  authorities  and  examples,  he  shows  us 
Johnson  in  his  sixty- seventh  year  diligently  studying  Greek  and  Italian  ; 
and  Young  at  seventy-five  penning  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sentences  in 
our  language.  "  If  those  are  held  honourable  who  in  a  hand  benumbed 
by  time,  have  grasped  the  just  sword  in  defence  of  their  country — shall 
they  be  less  esteemed  whose  unsteady  pen  vibrates  to  the  last  in  the  cause 
of  religion,  of  virtue,  of  learning?  Both  are  happy  in  this,  that  by  fixing 
their  attention  on  objects  most  important,  they  escape  the  numberless  little 
anxieties,  and  that  tedium  vita  which  often  hangs  so  heavily  on  its  evening 
hours.'*  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  (it  would  be  weak  to  do 
so)  that  this  work  of  educating  the  mind  is  sometimes  a  long  and  arduous 
one ;  he  shows  the  way  not  to  evade,  but  to  overcome  the  difficulty  he  en- 
courages us  to  persevere  by  the  certain  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  and 
tells  us  with  Burke,  that  difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor  set  over  us  by  an 
all-wise  Providence,  as  he  who  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves. 
The  concluding  chapter  of  the  work  in  which  a  life  spent  as  he  has  de« 
scribed  it  should  and  may  be,  is  contrasted  with  the  course  pursued  by 
mankind  in  eeneral,  appears  to  us  to  be  energetic  and  beautiful,  and  the 
more  so  as  his  ideas  are  clothed  in  simple  and  unadorned  language. 

"  In  the  former,  every  desirable  object  appears  to  hold  its  proper  place,  and 
is  pursued  in  due  gradation.    The  highest  and  most  excellent  things  receivQt 
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lui  they  ought,  the  chief  attention, — engross  your  most  ardent  pursuit.  The  im« 
mortal  soul,  which  ought  to  be  your  principal  care,  daily  advances  in  prepara* 
tion  for  its  future  happy  state.  The  heart  expands  with  piety  and  benefioeoce. 
Intercourse  with  6od---deyotion  to  his  blessed  will — ^resignation  to  his  yarioas 
allotments — ^fortitude  in  adversity — gratitude  in  prosperity — the  affections  all 
alive,  and  flowing  out  in  boundless  lore— virtuous  habits  overruling  vicious 
propensities— active  service  in  doing  good  and  kind  actions — ^your  station  in 
life  well  filled  up,  not  for  selfish  ends,  but  as  to  the  Lord — a  cultivated  under- 
standing— a  refined  taste — an  increasing  knowledge — a  harmony  of  disposition 
and  temper — a  growing  felicity  and  union  with  your  God  till  death  bursts  the 
earthly  covering  that  obscures  you,  and  the  soul  takes  wing,  like  a  new  fledged 
bird,  to  a  higher  state  of  being,  for  which  it  has  in  some  degree  been  fitted  and 
prepared  while  yet  in  the  body ;  these  distinguish  this  happy  life." 

The  other  picture  is  a  gloomy  one,  and  can  scarcely  be  contemplated 
without  a  shudder.  The  idler  and  the  sensualist  would  do  well  to  study  it. 

A  supplement  is  added  on  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  business,  and  we 
regret  tnat  we  cannot  apply  to  this  portion  of  the  work  the  same  unreserved 
commendation,  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  treatise  itself.  It  is  too 
concise  and  general  to  be  of  much  practical  service ;  but  we  trust  that  in 
a  second  edition  (which  we  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  very  speedily 
reach)  this  fault  may  be  amended. 

Etiquette  for  Gentlemen;  with  Hints  an  the  Art  of  Conversation,  Charles  Tilt. 
This  little  manual  has  a  very  important  object  in  \iew,  namely,  setting  up 
the  holloMrness  of  deceit  for  sincerity  and  truth ;  and  will  therefore  be 
readily  purchased  by  that  large  portion  of  the  community  who  find  it  con- 
venient to  live  without  hearts.  It  will  be  exceedingly  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  be  transformed  from  a  man  into  a  thing— a  nondescript  monster, 
for  which  language  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  name.  The  author  says 
in  his  preface,  that  he  has  drawn  entirely  from  his  own  resources,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  frequently  from  his  imagination ;  for  we  are  certain  he 
has  no  precedent  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  torn-foolery  he  calls  eti- 
quette :  and  although  he  may  occasionally  dine  out  with  fourth  or  fifth- 
rate  people,  it  is  quite  evident  he  has  never  yet  **  picked  his  teeth  **  in  gen- 
teel society.  The  book  is,  however,  very  amusing  in  its  way,  and  we  have 
laup^hed  heartily  at  the  vulgar  forms  which  the  author  calls  the  *'  pink  of 
politeness  ;"  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  as  heartily  grieved  at  the  sub- 
stitution in  all  cases  of  a  set  of  sham  feelings  for  those  real  ones  which  are 
an  honour  to  any  heart  not  entirely  sunk  in  vicious  profligacy.  "  Suppose," 
says  he,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mephistopholes,  "  society  to  be  a  harlequin 
stage,  upon  which  you  never  appear  in  your  own  dress,  nor  without  a  mask,'* 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  author  here  would  make  every  one  play  the 
fool's  part.  *'  Keep  your  real  dispositions  for  your  fire-side,  and  your  real 
character  for  your  private  friend,"  says  he ;  in  other  words,  you  may  be 
a  brute  to  your  family,  no  matter  so  that  you  are  '*  elegant  and  polite" 
abroad.  '*  In  public,"  says  he,  "  never  differ  from  any  body  nor  from  any 
thing,''  in  other  words,  be  a  contemptible  lickspittle  and  toad-eater; 
make  yourself  agreeable  at  the  price  of  honest  sincerity  and  indepen- 
dence. As  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  man  may 
make  himself  a  very  great  simpleton,  he  says,  '*  When  you  are  going 
to  a  company,  it  is  of  advantage  to  run  over  in  your  mind  heforehafSl 
the  topics  of  conversation  which  you  intend  to  bring  up,  and  to  arrange 
the  manner  in  which  you  will  introduce  them ;  you  must  have  in  readi- 
ness a  few  brief  and  sprightly  anecdotes  which  you  are  going  to  re- 
peat, and  have  also  one  or  two  brilliant  phrases  or  striking  words 
which  you  will  use  upon  the  occasion."  This  is  a  good  joke  again ; 
speaking  of  ladies,  he  says,  "  With  gentlemen,  all  excitement  is  to  be 
avoided,  but  when  you  are  with  ladies,  the  case  is  different;  among  them, 
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wonder,  astonishment^  ecHacff^  atid  enthusiasm,  is  necessary^  to  be  believed.'' 
Poor  ladies !  theirs  is  a  hard  case>  but  it  is  still  worse  for  theni>  for  Uie  author 
believing,  we  suppose^  that  they  are  incapable  of  a  rational  answer,  says^ 
*<  Never  ask  a  lady  a  question  about  anything  whatever."  The  author 
gives  several  pages  to  flattery,  as  being  the  universal  victor  in  the  court, 
uie  camp,  and  the  church.  ''  Bribe  your  judge,"  says  he,  "  rather  than 
strengthen  your  cause.**  A  fine  maxim,  worthy  Solon.  Again,  "  When 
you  get  into  dispute  with  a  learned  blockhead,  silence  him  with  a  few 
extemporaneous  quotations,  that  is,  quote  yourself  and  swear  through  thick 
and  thin  that  the  quotation  is  from  such  and  such  a  poet.  If  these  do  not 
convince  him  that  you  are  learned,  make  your  escape,  and  avoid  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  of  knocking  him  down.*'  Vastly  polite.  Another  elegant 
maxim  is,  "  Never  make  an  apology ;"  another,  **  If  you  should  have 
children,  rather  than  introduce  them,  say  they  are  at  schooV  (Lying  is 
vastly  polite.)  The  author  has  learned,  that  people  in  the  company  to 
which  he  is  familiar,  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  choaking  themselves  by 
putting  more  into  their  mouths  than  they  will  hold ;  accordingly,  he  di- 
rects gentlemen,  when  they  observe  a  lady  with  her  mouth  so  full  as  to  be 
unable  to  speak,  not  to  hold  conversation  with  her.  He  is  also  directed 
"  not  to  amuse  the  company  by  animated  relations  of  one  person  who  has 
just  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  or  of  another  the  evening  before  who 
was  choaked  by  a  tough  beef  steak"  The  perfection  of  worldly  prudence  is 
assumed  to  be  contained  in  the  maxim,  "  Never  write  a  letter  and  never 
bum  one,"  which  is  understood  to  infer,  take  every  advantage  you  can 
over  others,  but  do  not  let  them  over-reach  you.  We  have  gone  a  little 
out  of  our  way  in  our  notice  of  this  shilling  work  of  nonsense,  because  we 
are  utterly  disgusted  with  the  fashionable  code  of  morality  as  taught  in 
boarding- schools  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  which  afterwards 
renders  society  so  unendurable.  The  morality  of  the  work  is  of  the  old 
patch  school,  and  we  sincerely  advise  the  author  to  recur  again  to  his 
"  Catechism,*'  and  go  a  little  oftener  to  church.  He  is  no  *'  gentleman,*' 
and  his  work  is  a  libel  upon  politeness.  Let  him  go  to  church  and  he  will 
learn  morals ;  let  him  dine  a  few  days  at  a  respectable  tradesman's  family, 
and  he  will  be  taught  manners. 

The  Parenit^  Guide  for  the  Mental  and  Physical  Education  of  their  Children. 
This  little  work  contains  numerous  hints  and  practical  rules  for  rearing 
children  and  conducting  them  with  all  possible  safety  through  childhood 
and  infancy.  Anything  calculated  to  assist  parents  in  tliis  important  work 
must  always  be  valuable  in  our  estimation ;  and  although  there  are  some 
injudicious  expressions  and  a  few  errors  which  ought  to  be  corrected  in  a 
subsequent  edition,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  parent  can  peruse  the  work 
without  an  advantage  both  to  herself  and  children. 

Scripture  Questions.    Dublio,  Curry  and  Co. . 

A  VERY  useful  little  work  to  Sunday-school  teachers  and  others,  by  whom 
the  want  of  some  simple  catechetical  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  nas  long 
been  felt 

The  Philosophy  of  Language,  containing  some  practical  Rules  for  acquiring  a  Know^ 
ledge  of  English  Grammar.  By  William  Cramp,  Author  of  *'  Junius  Disco- 
vered."   Relfe  and  Fletcher,  Cornhill. 

The  object  of  this  grammar  is  to  render  the  principles  of  grammar  easy, 
and  the  rules  of  syntax  practically  useful,  to  those  who  have  in  early  life 
neglected  the  theory  of  speech.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  blend  the 
philosophy  of  language  with  the  best  instructions  of  the  best  teachers,  as 
the  surest  method  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  self-educated  reader. 
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Hence  it  has  not  been  so  much  the  object  to  dictate  what  the  usages  oug-bt 
to  be,  but  simply  to  discover  what  they  are.  Although  we  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  opinions  regarding  the  power  or  value 
of  words^  nor  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  work  itself  will  be  of  extraordi- 
nary importance  to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  we  believe  that  much 
useful  matter  may  be  gathered  from  its  pages.  It  is  neither  sufficiently 
clear  nor  explicit  for  a  popular  book,  nor  is  at  all  adapted  for  the  teacher  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  excepting  so  far  as  it  may  be  useful  to  direct  his 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  metaphysical  niceties  of  language. 

Letters  explanatory  of  the  System  of  Development  pursued  in  Infant  Schools*  By 
6.  W,  Aussel,  Missionary  of  the  Christian  Instraction  Society.  Darton  and 
Clark.    (Second  edition.) 

We  have  taken  occasion  several  times  to  allude  to  the  operations  of  the 
Home  and'  Colonial  Infant  School  Society  in  terms  of  commendation,  and 
joined  with  the  Society  in  their  regret  at  possessing  no  manual  which  they 
could  confidently  recommend  to  their  schools.  It  appears  from  the  preface, 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Society  has  adopted  this  work,  and  we  nave  no 
doubt  in  the  propriety  of  the  choice.  It  is  a  necessary  assistant  to  the 
infant-school  teacher ;  and  contains  lessons  on  number,  objects,  grammar, 
drawing,  geometry  ^illustrated  by  diagrams),  &c.  It  also  contains  a  va- 
riety of  hymns  and  metrical  elusions  by  the  author,  which  are  very  popu- 
lar in  infant  schools,  and  appear  to  be  general  favourites.  The  spelling  and 
reading  department  contains  some  moral  and  ingenious  methods  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  we  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  religious  feeling  which  per- 
vades the  volume. 

Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brave.  Hanrey  and  Darton. 
We  scarcely  know  whether  this  work  is  calculated  to  do  good  or  evil. 
The  recapitulation  of  the  horrors  of  warfare,  and  the  deeds  of  "  heroes 
privileged  to  kill,'*  is,  in  our  opinion,  better  left  alone  in  the  instruction  of 
the  young.  In  this  work  we  see  little  of  that  moral  bravery  which  is  the 
noblest  attribute  of  man,  but  In  lieu  of  it,  striking  pictures  of  animal  courage, 
carnage,  and  slaughter.  If  the  young  would  reflect,  such  histories  would 
perhaps  make  them  shudder  at  war,  and  feel  the  truth,  that,  "  one  murder 
makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero.*'  But  children  do  not  reflect,  they  are  led 
away  by  their  feelings,  and  particularly  are  they  led  astray  by  the  enter- 
prizes  of  those  deeds  which  live  but  in  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  The 
day  will  come,  when  the  bloody  records  of  the  past  will  be  touched  upon 
as  idle  fables;  men  will  in  a  yet  brighter  and  better  day,  be  hard  to  oe- 
lieve  that  three  or  four  hundiiid  thousand  men.  Who  had  never  seen  each 
other  before,  could  ever  meet>  prepared  with  **  weapons  murderous"  to 
kill  and  slay  each  other,  and  Still  less  that  afterwards  they  should  return 
thanks  to  a  God  of  peace  and  love  for  success  in  their  savage  work.  We 
cannot  call  any  man  great  who  is  only  so  by  his  success  in  the  art  of  human 
butchery,  nor  any  man  brave  who  only  shows  it  in  the  field  of  blood.  Little 
do  we  find  in  this  volume  that  comports  with  our  notions  of  either  greatness 
or  bravery,  and  we  should  pause  ere  we  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  our 
children. 

The  Grasshopper'' s  FaU.    By  Louisa  H.  Bndgen.    Green  and  Co.,  Printers, 
Bartlett's-buildings. 

The  poetry  in  this  beautiful  little  work,  reminds]  us  of  Mary  Howitt's 
'*  Birds  and  Flowers,*'  and  does  great  credit  to  the  poetical  powers  of  the 
authoress.  The  work  is  itself  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
elegant  typography  we  have  seen.  The  illustrations  also  are  equally 
worthy  of  praise. 
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A  Practical  JnveaiigaUon  into  the  results  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Exercise  qf 
Memory,  being  an  Eighth  Public  Experiment  in  Education,  By  James  Gall. 
iSmo.,  pp.  16.    J.  Gall,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Gall  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  a  speculator  and  experimenter 
in  Education ;  hitherto  however 'without  any  signal  success,  notwithstand- 
ing his  lesson  system  has  been  some  time  before  the  public.  We  ventured 
some  years  ago  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Gall  that  his  system  was  radically  defec- 
tive precisely  on  the  points  which  now  it  seems  he  has  found  it  to  be.  We 
were  always  strong  opponents  to  that  system  of  wordy  excellence  which 
consists  simply  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  signs  of  ideas  being  attached  to 
the  verbal  memory,  instead  of  the  real  ideas  of  things  being  a  living  part 
of  the  mind :  and  had  Mr.  Gall  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  diligently  em- 
ployed himself  in  mastering  the  science  of  mental,  philosophy,  he  would 
not  just  now  have  made  an  outcry  about  what  has  oeen  \ong  thoroughly 
known,  nor  have  supposed  that  the  views  he  entertains  are  either  new  or 
wonderful,  or  much  less  that  they  are  the  result  of  his  experiment  with  a 
blind  man.  The  whole  gist  of  Mr.  GalPs  experiment  is,  "  that  it  is  ideas 
and  truths  that  the  mind  is  in  search  of,  not  the  words ;  and  whenever  the 
attention  is  directed  from  the  entire  idea  or  truths,  to  the  words — the  mere 
elements — in  the  very  same  proportion  are  the  ideas  lost  sight  of,  and  lie 
concealed  beneath  the  words  which  originally  superseded  them.''  Now 
all  this  was  known  long  ago,  and  there  is  really  something  whimsical  relat- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gall  made  the  sublime  discovery.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Gall  being  at. Belfast  in  Ireland,  visited  the  House  of  Correction, 
and  there  found  a  man  who  had  got  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  Assembly's 
shorter  Catechism,  as  a  means  of  relief  in  his  tedious  imprisonment.  On 
the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Gall  attended  a  place  of  worship,  and  heard  a 
lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  on  the  same  evening  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  same  lecture  rehearsed  by  a  blind  man  at  one  of  the 
reading  stations  in  the  town.  It  appeared  that  the  man  had  cultivated  a 
good  memory  by  attending  to  the  ideas  instead  of  the  words,  and  of  course 
found  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  deliver  in  the  afternoon  a  discourse  pre- 
pared from  one  heard  in  the  morning.  But  this  astonished  Mr.  Gall  very 
much,  and  to  set  himself  right  on  this  point  he  went  back  to  the  man  in  the 
jail,  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Assembly's  shorter  Cate- 
chism, and  found  what  he  might  have  expected  to  have  found,  that  the 
poor  man  knew  very  little  of  the  matter.  It  appears  too,  that  Dr.  Brice, 
who  some  time  ago  delivered  at  Willis's  a  course  of  Miss  Hamilton's  let- 
ters in  the  form  of  lectures  on  the  same  principle,  was  equally  astonished 
at  this  wonderful  discovery,  and  that  both  of  these  gentlemen  agreed  that 
they  had  found  what  may  be  termed  a  "  mare's  nest :"  but  which  they 
supposed  to  be  something  like  the  discovery  of  a  mental  longitude.  Had 
either  of  these  gentlemen  consulted  Helvetius,  or  Rousseau,  Dr.  Brown  or 
Dugald,  or  even  walking  Stewart — or  we  may  go  farther,  had  they  even 
consulted  Mr.  Simpson,  D.  Combe,  or  the  still  more  renowned  Dr.  Epps; 
had  they  consulted  "  Chamber's  Edinburgh  Journal,"  or  even  the  "  Penny 
Magazine,"  they  would  have  found  that  all  this  was  known  long  before. 
**  The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Magazine"  has  over  and  over  again  en- 
deavoured to  impress  this  truth  upon  their  teachers,  and  as  for  the  ''  Edu- 
cational Magazine,"  it  insisted  upon  the  principle  being  acted  upon  in  its 
first  number,  and  has  done  so  ever  since. 

The  Coronation  Manual,    By  J.  S.  BaltoD.   Harvey  and  Darton. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  fittest  records  of  the  Coronation,  containing  a  very 
full  and  interesting  account  of  the  venerable  Coronation  service,  and  a 
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record  of  most  of  the  Coronations  of  the  English  kings.  It  h,  besides^  one 
of  the  best  companions  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  will  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  all  who  visit  that  sacred  fane.  It  contains  a  history  of  the 
Abbey — a  full  and  particular  description  of  its  present  state,  with  the 
principal  antiquities,  both  monumental  and  architectural,  with  notices  of 
the  lives  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  there  entombed.  It  is  really 
an  interesting  volume,  and  its  extraordinary  cheapness  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes. 

The  Breakfast-table  Companion ;  or,  Chriitian*s  Pocket  Miscellany^     By  Mary 
Jane  Doadney,    Darton  and  Clark. 

This  neatly  printed  little  volume  contains  an  excellent  selection  of  pithy 
passages  from  our  best  divines,  and  devotional  writers,  intended  to  be  laid 
upon  a  Breakfast^table ;  each  extract  servinp^  as  an  aphorism  to  convey 
some  important  thought  connected  with  religion^  in  a  striking  and  impress 
sive  manner* 

Tales  about  Animals,    By  Peter  Parley.    Seventh  Edition,  greatly  enlarged, 
with  upwards  of  500  Wood  Engravings. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  surprised  that  this  book  should  have  attained  to  a 
seventh  edition  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  it  with* 
out  being  certain  that  our  respectable  old  friend,  Peter  Parley,  has  had  no 
hand  in  it ;  or  that  if  he  origmally  wrote  it,  the  English  editor  has  so  di- 
luted it  with  additions  as  to  obliterate  all  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Par- 
ley's style.  It  is  a  jejune  collection  of  statements  (many  of  them  literally 
^*  Stories,'*  as  the  title-page  says),  about  animals,  very  clumsily  compiled 
and  expressed.  Most  of  tlie  wood-cuts  are  very  bad,  and  the  volume  is 
moreover  of  a  most  inconvenient  and  ungainly  shape,  looking  like  a  square 
slice  cut  out  from  a  thick  quarto  or  folio. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  John  Bunyan.    Darton  and  Clark.    Illastrated 
with  Plates  for  Children. 

Honest  John  Bunyan,  how  often  hast  thou  been  **  decked  in  varied  live- 
ries ?'*  How  often  hast  thou  been  put  upon  by  ruthless  publishers  and  de- 
spiteful printers  ?  How  often  hast  thou  been  '^  mangled,  cut,  and  torn,'' 
now  clothed  in  sheep's  skin,  or  uncongenial  cnlf  ?  But  whenever  we  have 
found  thee,  we  have  always  found  a  charm  in  thee,  and  thou  hast  com- 
pelled us  ever  and  anon  to  sit  down  and  hear  some  part  of  thy  wondrous 
story,  which  never  failed  to  leave  something  beautiful  and  new,  both  for 
the  natural  and  spiritual  ear.  Even  now  we  have  been  spending  an  hour 
with  thee,  and  were  for  a  moment  beguiled  back  to  those  joyous  days, 

*<  When  beauty  set  the  seal  of  truth 
On  all  the  ecstasies  of  youth." 

Go  thy  ways,  John  Bunyan ;  thy  looks  are  sunny ;  go  preach  to  the 
little  ones ;  make  them  as  happy  as  thou  erst  did  us.  We  wish  thee 
speed.  John  Bunyan. 


HoUoway  Press :  D.  A.  Doudnejr. 
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WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

It  is  a  tcite  maxim  ivbich  needs  to  be  incessantly  repeated,  that  "  no- 
'  thing  is  more  important  to  the  distinctness  of  our  ideas,  than  a  careful 
discrimination  of  our  ideas — than  a  careful  discriminatl(Hi  of  our  words/* 
Errors  have  often  been  inculcated,  and  adopted,  and  perpetuated,  by 
the  improper  use  of  an  important  term.  Liberty  has  been  the  watch- 
word of  the  most  tyrannical  oppressors ;  and  the  basest  crimes  have 
been  excused  and  imitated  under  the  name  of  religion.  There  is  not  a 
little  danger  of  filing  into  this  error,  on  the  great  subject  to  which  this 
work  is  devoted.  Education  ia  justly  represented  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing which  the  parent  can  bestow  upon  his  child,  or  the  State  upon  its 
subjects ;  as  the  great  means  of  preventing  poverty  and  crime,  and  se- 
curing public  and  private  prosperity.  But  the  term  Education  is  then 
applied  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  even  of  the  elements 
and  keys  of  knowledge,  and  in  this  way  is  made  synonymous  with 
Instruetion.  It  is  entirely  forgotten  that  anything  more  is  needed  ;  and 
all  the  eulogies  justly  bestowed  upon  it,  all  the  benefits  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  it,  are  attributed  to  a  course  of  mere  instruction  in  a  few 
branches  of  knowledge. 

But  no  deception  can  be  more  dangerous ;  nothing  is  more  evident 
upon  reflection,  than  that  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge  does 
no  more  than  to  give  the  power  to  act,  while  the  question  whether  it 
will  be  a  source  of  good  or  evil,  of  happiness  or  misery,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  manner  in  which  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  in- 
dividual lead  him  to  employ  it.  Teach  the  art  of  reading  to  the  profli- 
gate and  licentious,  and  he  will  revel  in  all  that  our  libraries  present 
of  the  gross  and  debasing  kind.  Communicate  this  same  art  to  the 
savage  on  whose  mind  the  light  of  Christianity  has  begun  to  dawn,  and 
he  will  search  eagerly  the  page  of  inspiration,  and  drink  deeply  of  the 
fountain  of  life.  Teach  the  affectionate  child  the  art  of  writing,  and  he 
will  use  it  in  expressing  his  attachment  to  his  absent  father.  Give  it 
to  the  man  in  whose  heart  every  other  consideration  is  absorbed  by  the 
love  of  money,  and  he  will  apply  it  in  counterfeiting  the  name  of  his 
neighbour.  Arithmetic  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  security  by  the 
honest,  and  as  an  iostrument  of  fraud  by  the  dishonest.  The  philan^ 
Vol.  I.  New  Series. —September,  1838.         2  d 
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thropist  will  employ  his  knowledge  of  geography  in  discovering  and 
supplying  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men,  and  the  pirate  and  the  slave- 
dealer  wiU  avail  themselves  of  its  aid  to  guide  them  to  their  work  of 
destruction. 

The  same  course  of  instruction  in  the  same  school,  will  furnish  one 
with  the  means  of  usefulness,  and  supply  another  with  instruments  for 
doing  evil.  It  is  the  character  which  decides  the  question,  whether 
knowledge  is  a  hlessing  or  a  curse  to  the  individual  and  the  community; 
and  this  character  is  detennined,  not  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  com- 
municated, hut  by  the  influence  exerted  on  the  pupil — ^by  the  circum- 
stances, the  examples,  the  discipline  under  the  operation  of  which  he  is 
placed.  To  this  mass  of  influence  alone  can  the  term  Education  pro- 
perly be  applied ;  it  includes  instruction,  but  it  implies  vastly  more  if 
it  possesses  the  power  and  importance  which  are  Ascribed  to  it. 

To  confound  these  terms  is  to  mislead  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
vide Education  for  others.  The  parent  will  feel,  that  when  he  has 
placed  his  children  under  the  instruction  of  an  able  teacher,  he  has  pro- 
vided for  their  Education,  llie  founders  of  public  institutions  may 
suppose  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
communication  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  rulers  of  a  state  will  be  left  to 
act  as  if  its  citizens  were  to  be  rendered  obedient  and  happy  by  securing 
to  them  the  possession  of  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  computation. 
Nay,  we  fear  some  of  the  most  noble  and  philanthropic  spirits  of  the 
age  are  led  astray  by  this  confusion  of  terms.  It  is  too  often  announced 
from  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  the  chair  of  state,  and  even  the  plat- 
form of  the  benevolent  institution,  that  ignorance  is  the  great  evil  with 
which  we  have  to  contend,  that  knowledge  is  the  grand  panacea  for  hu- 
man misery.  It  is  too  often  imagined,  that  if  the  low  and  degraded 
portion  of  society  could  only  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  science 
and  the  principles  of  art,  vice  and  misery  would  be  banished  from  among 
them.  But  does  experience  prove  this  true  ?  Have  the  most  atrocious 
and  persevering  criminals  been  foimd  among  the  ignorant  ?  Have  the 
worst  men  been  the  weakest  ?  We  believe  not ;  and  when  we  look  at 
Byron  and  Voltaire,  do  we  not  see  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  knowledge  is  but  an  engine  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
principled— more  dangerous  as  it  is  more  perfect ;  and  that  the  immediate 
welfare  of  society,  at  least  would  rather  be  promoted  by  its  extinction, 
than  by  placing  it  in  improper  hands  ? 

Education,  therefore,  we  consider  as  consisting  in  the  formation  of 
the  character,  and  a  good  Education  is  the  preparation  of  men  for  use- 
fulness and  happiness. 

It  involves  the  right  development,  and  cultivation,  and  direction,  of 
all  his  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  It  implies  instruction 
in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  wliich  are  necessary  to  useful  and 
eflicient  action  in  the  sphere  of  the  individual.  But  it  must  also  in- 
clude the  physical  training,  which  is  to  render  the  body  capable  of 
executing  Uie  purposes  of  the  soul,  the  skill  which  is  requisite  in  order 
to  apply  our  knowledge  and  strength  to  the  very  best  advantage ;  and 
above  aJ),  the  moral  discipline  by  which  the  character  and  direction  of 
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our  efforts  is  to  be  decided.  Each  of  these  branches  includes  an  exten- 
sive list  of  particulars ;  and  the  means  of  Education  comprise  all  those 
circumstances  and  influences  by  which  the  human  character  is  formed 
and  modified. 

In  this  view,  Education  does  not  begin  with  the  school,  nor  does  it 
terminate  with  the  university.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  nursery,  or  the 
family,  or  the  public  institution. 

It  begins  with  the  first  moment  of  consciousness — every  being,  every 
object,  every  event,  forms  a  part  of  it.  The  first  lessons  are  given  in 
the  arms  of  the  mother.  The  parent  by  her  looks  and  movements,  and 
the  sun  by  its  varying  light,  are  educating  the  eye ;  the  song  of  the 
birds  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind  are  cultivating  the  ear,  no  less  truly 
than  the  voice  of  the  mother  or  the  instrument  of  music.  The  air  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  are  fitting  the  body  to  enjoy  or  to  sufier. 
Every  look,  and  tone,  and  action,  of  the  mother,  or  the  nurse,  or  the 
visitor,  makes  an  impression,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  little  recipient 
of  ideas.  The  food  which  is  given  him  calls  forth  his  appetite,  and 
forms  him  to  habits  of  temperance  or  sensuality.  The  clothing  which 
he  wears  begins  to  inspire  the  taste  for  simplicity,  or  the  love  of  finery. 
In  the  progress  of  childhood,  the  daily  and  hourly  treatment  he  receives, 
the  conduct  he  witnesses,  and  the  language  he  hears  in  the  family  circle, 
in  the  company  of  domestics,  in  the  little  society  of  his  school-fellows 
and  playmates,  all  exert  an  influence  upon  him,  no  less  decided,  and 
often  more  powerful  than  the  instructions  of  the  school,  or  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  parent,  or  the  worship  of  the  church,  and  all,  therefore, 
make  an  essential  part  of  his  Education. 

As  he  advances  into  youth  and  manhood,  the  number  of  the  educa- 
tors who  thus  surround  him,  and  the  variety  of  influences  to  which  he 
is  exposed,  are  greatly  increased.  Society  at  length  begins  to  act  upon 
him,  and  he  feels  the  force  of  public  opinion.  The  church  presents  its 
weekly  school  of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  may  exert  the  most 
eflicient  and  salutary  influence ;  and  the  State  employs  its  power  in 
directing  and  restraining,  and  thus  educating  the  man  by  means  of  laws 
and  institutions,  whose  operation  terminates  only  in  the  grave. 

But  does  Education  terminate  here  ?  Nature — ^reason,  cast  no  light 
upon  the  '*  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deiath ;''  but  revelation  points  us  to 
a  higher  world,  and  enables  us  to  discern  through  the  cloud  which  rests 
upon  the  grave,  that  state,  in  which  those  who  have  improved  the  pri- 
vileges already  enjoyed  on  earth,  shall  be  allowed  higher  and  nobler 
means  of  advancement. 

There,  the  immediate  perception  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  glorious 
in  the  Creator,  and  in  the  most  exalted  of  the  rational  creation,  shall 
take  the  place  of  imperfbct  descriptions.  There,  that  knowledge  which 
is  here  the  result  of  painM  study,  will  be  seen  as  intuitively  as  the 
visible  objects  whioh  now  surround  us ;  and  there  the  mind  will  no 
longer  have  to  struggle  with  those  gross  defects— that  painful  weak- 
ness of  its  material  organs  which  now  obscure  its  perceptions,  and  ar- 
rest and  retard  its  progress  in  truth  and  excellence.  But  such  a  state — 
such  progress,  it  is  now  incapable  even  of  conceiving  ;  and  we  can  only 
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rejoice  in  the  distant  glimmerings  of  that  light,  yi/hosB  fiill  glory,  like 
the  beams  of  some  of  those  orbs  whose  remoteness  reduces  them  to 
stars,  woald  overpower  our  minds.  Nor  can  we  suppose  any  termina- 
tion to  this  glorious  course  ;  at  every  period  of  enlaigement  in  the  flEi- 
culties  the  field  of  vision  will  be  extended.  Unlike  the  mountain  tra- 
veller, who  sees  "  Alps  on  Alps  arise,"  but  knows  that  another  day 
will  bring  him  to  the  summit  where  all  will  be  beneath  him,  we  shall 
only  learn  at  every  step  with  the  more  delightful  certainty,  that  the 
exMbitions  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Goodness  present  a  field  for 
unending  occupation  and  untiring  ^oyment. 

Education,  then,  in  its  laigest  sense,  is  not  limited  to  time ;  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  existence  which  we  can  discern. 
We  have  said  that  its  first  lessons  are  given  in  the  mother's  arms — the 
family  is  its  primary  school,  the  series  of  public  institutions  is  but  the 
academy  of  this  great  course.  The  world  itself  is  the  university  in 
which  man  is  to  make  his  final  preparation  for  the  employments  and 
pleasures  of  that  future  endless  state,  in  comparison  with  which  the  pe* 
.  nod  of  our  residence  on  earth  is  less  than  the  hours  of  infancy  in  the 
life  of  a  century — for  that  true  life  of  the  soul  in  which  it  first  begins  its 
fi'ee,  its  independent  existence. 

The  social,  the  religious,  the  political  institutions  of  the  world,  sure 
under  the  controul  of  man ;  but  the  Deity  himself  condescends  to  assume 
its  direction.  To  act  as  the  great  Educator,  he  has  provided  its  library 
and  its  means  of  instruction,  and  he  presents  the  illustrations  of  all  its 
most  important  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  means  of  physical  Education  are  provided  in  the  richest  abundance. 
Every  man  is  passing  through  an  incessant  course  of  interminable  change. 
'Every  act  of  obedience  to  the  organic  laws  of  his  nature,  which  its  Author 
has  prescribed,  and  which  direct  the  manner  in  which  he  can  best  ex- 
ercise his  bodily  powers,  is  foHowed  by  that  highest  of  pleasures,  the 
sensation  of  healUi ;  the  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties 
and  powers  which  result  from  regularity,  and  prudence,  and  temperance. 
Whenever  he  violates  these  salutary  laws,  imperiection,  disorder,  pain,  and 
disease,  follow  in  speedy  succession  to  warn  and  to  punish  him.  Such 
is  the  regularity  and  distinctness  of  these  warnings,  Uiat  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  we  have  to  charge  upon  ourselves,  or  upon  those  who 
have  been  the  instruments  of  forming  our  constitution,  a  large  part  of 
the  bodily  suffering  we  endure,  and  we  can  usually  trace  their  origin  to 
our  neglect  of  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature*  On  some  of  the  objects 
which  afiect  our  bodily  enjoyment  and  health,  ''  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,"  is  legibly  written  in  the  first  sensations  they  produce.  The 
first  touch  of  the  flame,  the  first  taste  of  an  acrid  poison,  excites  all  our 
powers  to  flight  or  resistance.  The  efiect  of  other  agents  we  are  obliged 
to  learn  by  a  course  of  experiments ;  and  are  thus  taught  those  lessons 
of  caution  which  are  indispensibk  to  our  physical  existence  and  com* 
fort. 

But  the  provision  for  intellectual  Education  is  no  less  ample.  In 
this  school  is  the  vast  museum  of  nature  itself ;  its  stores  of  minerals, 
and  plants,  and  animals,  are  opeiji  to  our  visits  ;  and  its  most  magnifi- 
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cent  objects  are  obtmded  upon  our  notice.  Hece^  too,  we  learn  what 
the  most  splendid  cabinets  cannot  teach  us,  the  origin,  and  growth,  and 
changes,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  habits  of  all  that  has  life. 
Here,  in  short,  is  the  stud^  of  the  natural  histonan,  the  mine  from 
which  all  his  collections  are  drawn ;  the  magnificent  prototype  of  those 
museums  and  delineations  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
opened  by  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  accessible  to  all  men  at  all 
times. 

But  we  have  here  also  the  immense  laboratory  of  the  Creator  ;  in  this 
a  series  of  experiments  are  going  on,  of  whkh  those  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  chemist  are  but  childlike  imitations,  with  an  electrical  vial  to 
mimic  the  thunder-^cloud,  sokd  .a  crucible  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vol- 
cano. The  effects  of  light  and  heat,  and  moisture ;  the  phenomena  of 
evaporation,  and  rarefaction,  and  condensation ;  the  laws  of  attraction, 
and  motion,  oi  mechanics,  and  pneumatics,  and  optics,  are  presented  to 
us  in  a  series  of  grand  experiments,  repeated  evei^*  day,  and  varpng 
with  almost  every  hour.  The  movements  of  the  planets,  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  the  changes  of  the  atmosph^e,  the  revolution  of  the  seasons, 
the  flood,  and  the  cataract,  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano,  are  all  imt 
the  results  of  these  experiments  ;  far  more  striking  than  any  which  the 
puny  apparatus  of  the  philosopher  or  the  chemist  can  produce.  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  true  school  of  science,  the  great  observatory  where  his 
principles  must  be  examined,  and  the  laboratory  in  which  all  his  ex- 
periments must  finally  be  repeated,  before  he  can  be  assured  of  their 
practical  truth.  It  is  only  the  feebleness  of  his  power  and  the  imper- 
fection of  his  instruments  for  discovering  and  measuring  the  results, 
which  eompels  him  to  adopt  the  toys  of  a  child,  and  represent  Idie  sun 
by  a  taper,  and  the  *'  great  globe  itself"  by  a  bubble  of  glass,  or  a  two*- 
inch  b^  of  wood. 

The  libraries  or  human  institutions  are  crowded  with  volumes  .4m  the 
history  of  man.  But  how  many  are  filled  with  imperfect  details  ia  im^^ 
perfect  language,  often  founded  upon  inaccurate  and  even  corrupted 
statements  of  events  which  occurred  in  other  countries,  and  in  a  dif*- 
ferent  state  of  sociely.  They  afford  us  invaiuable  lesscms  on  the  charac- 
ter and  progress  of  man  ;  but  their  errors  may  ofiben  mislead  us  in  our 
estimate  of  human  nature,  and  their  characters  and  events  are  too  un- 
like those  of  our  own  day,  to  serve  as  safe  examples.  Instead  of  this^ 
the  library  of  the  great  school  we  have  referred  to,  presents  us  with  a 
living  picture  of  man ;  in  which  we  may  trace  the  springs  of  feeling  and 
the  motives  of  action,  without  the  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  errors 
of  others ;  and  thus  learn  in  the  most  efleotual  mode  what  it  is  the 
great  end  of  hietory  to  teach,  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  Theory  would  tell  us,  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  would 
be  imperfect,  because  the  observer  must  rely  on  his  own  ja^ment  only, 
in  a  limited  sphere  of  observation ;  but  experienoe  shows  us,  that  those 
who  have  thus  observed  for  themselves,  evince  a  peculiar  tact  in  their 
opinions  and  in  their  management  of  men,  and  wiU  predict  results  and 
accomplish  plans,  in  private  and  in  public  life,  where  the  studious  and 
well-read  historian  is  entirely  at  feult. 
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But  this  same  living  picture  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation, 
furnishes  us  with  lessons  of  a  higher  order.  The  objects  and  changes 
of  the  universe  around  us,  are  so  many  witnesses  of  the  existence  and 
power  of  the  Creator ;  who  made  all  things,  and  renews  all.  Passing 
events  are  a  living  record  of  his  government  on  earth — a  standing  com- 
mentary on  its  laws.  In  the  visitations  of  providence,  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  shower ;  the  earthquake,  the  famine^  and  the  pestilence ;  the 
results  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  the  rise  and  fkVL  of  empires,  and  monarchs, 
and  private  individuals,  we  discover  the  nature  of  these  laws,  and  the 
agents  and  instruments  by  which  they  are  executed. 

The  indications  of  the  being  and  character  of  the  first  cause,  which 
the  works  of  Nature  and  Providence  afford,  are  in  themselves  indeed  ob- 
scure ;  and  some  of  the  most  profound  philosophers  who  have  been 
confined  to  these  alone,  have  doubted.  But  the  great  Author  of  nature 
has  condescended  to  furnish  us  a  written  commentary  on  his  works, 
which,  in  our  country,  forms  a  part  of  the  great  library,  open  and  read 
of  all  men ;  and  when  seen  in  the  light  of  revelation,  reflect  the 
brightest  evidence  of  the  existence,  and  power,  and  moral  government 
of  God. 

All  these  means  of  instruetion  serve  at  the  same  time,  not  only  as 
means  of  intellectual  Education^  by  developing  and  cultivating  the  facul- 
ties to  which  they  are  appropriate,  but  also  (Amoral  Education, 

We  are  the  constant  witnesses  of  mysterious  changes  in  the  air,  the 
earth,  and  the  world  of  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  whose  progress  we 
cannot  arrest,  and  whose  nature  we  can  scarcely  discern.  Is  not  this 
enough  to  teach  the  wisest  man  humility ;  and  in  view  of  his  own 
limited  and  imperfect  faculties,  to  make  him  feel  the  necessity  of  an 
omniscient  mind,  to  whose  direction  the  conflicting  elements  of  tihe  ma- 
terial world  may  safely  be  entrusted  ?  And  subject,  as  he  himself  is, 
to  influences  which  he  can  neither  foresee  nor  controul,  t^e  sport  of 
every  element  and  every  disease,  and  often  the  feeble  victim  of  his  own 
experiments ;  how  could  he  be  taught  more  distinctly  his  dependence 
upon  that  Supreme  Mind,  or  led  more  directly  to  that  constant  look  of 
expectation,  that  habitual  breathing  of  desire  towards  the  great  first 
Cause,  which  constitute  the  essence  o£  devotion  ? 

Unceasing  blessings,  mingled  at  times  with  the  tremendous  visitations 
of  Providence,  the  pleasures  which  attend  the  appropriate  exercise  of 
his  powers  ;  and  the  rebukes  of  pain,  and  the  chiMtisements  of  disease 
which  follow  their  abuse,  form  a  combination  of  persuasion  and  au- 
thority,  of  influence  and  compulsion,  whicji  tend  no  less  to  cultivate  vir^ 
tue,  than  to  call  forth  that  personal  attachment  to  the  Being  whp  thus 
watches  over  him,  which  forms  the  essence  of  piety.  If  to  aU  this  we 
add  the  light  and  the  sanction  of  revelation,  which  extend  to  every 
Christian  land,  surely  it  is  the  fauU  of  the  pupil  when  the  lessons  and 
discipline  of  this  great  school  do  not  lead  him  to  the  highest  moral 
elevation. 

To  sum  up  all  our  views,  then,  we  regard  Education  as  the  formation 
of  the  character,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  as  the  process  by 
which  our  faculties  are  developed,  and  cultivated,  and  directed,  and  by 
which  we  are  prepared  for  our  future  station  and  employments. 
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As  toit&periodt  Education  commences  with  the  first  moments  of  ex- 
istence— it  will  terminate  only  with  the  ages  of  eternity.  It  is  begun 
on  earth — it  may  never  be  completed,  even  in  heaven.  Its  results  are 
virtue  and  happiness,  or  vice  and  misery  ;  results  to  whose  development 
neither  reason  nor  revelation  assign  any  limits. 

We  consider  the  process  of  Education  in  the  largest  sense^  as  com- 
prising all  those  influences  which  accomplish  this  end ;  whether  fi*om 
within  or  from  without,  whether  from  earth  or  from  heaven.  Its  agents 
are  the  Deity  and  all  his  creatures ;  and  its  instruments  every  object 
and  event,  every  truth  and  every  precept,  and  every  example,  by  which 
knowledge  is  communicated  or  impressions  received  ;  whether  from  the 
material  of  the  intellectual  world ;  whether  it  is  from  the  bench,  the  pul- 
pit, the  press,  or  the  social  circle,  or  from  the  institutions  of  learning. 

So  fax  as  the  agency  of  man  is  concerned,  we  regard  the  world  as  the 
great  school  for  Education,  of  which  every  other  is  but  a  department, 
or  a  branch.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Homer  became  a  poet  and  Eu- 
clid a  Mathematician ;  and  here  Ptolemy,  and  Galileo,  and  Newton,  and 
Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  Pestalozzi,  were  educated  as  philosophers.  It 
was  here  that  the  sculptors  and  architects  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Phidias 
and  Praxitilies,  and  those  of  modem  times,  Canovaand  Chantry,  acquired 
their  art«  It  was  here  that  Fox  became  an  orator,  and  Pitt  a  states- 
man ;  and  here  that  Washington  was  trained  to  those  high  and  noble 
qualities  which  made  him  "  Father  of  his  country .** 

Aie  books  and  schools  then  to  be  abandoned — are  we  to  leave  every . 
mind  to  teach  and  direct  itself?  Far  from  it.  It  is  not  every  mind 
which  is  capable  of  entering  the  "  university  "  without  direction  and 
without  preparation,  or  of  studying  its  museum  and  library  without  as- 
sistance ;  and  if  it  were,  the  state  of  society  forbids  it.  A  large  number 
of  human  beings  are  confined  to  the  streets  of  towns  and  cities,  or  the 
walls  of  workshops  and  manufactories,  to  whom  nature  is  almost  a 
sealed  book.  The  artificial  condition  and  wants  of  civilized  nations, 
compel  man  to  an  incessant  painful  struggle  in  procuring  what  he  has 
learned  to  regard  as  the  means  of  existence ;  and  he  is  forced  to  prepare 
himself  with  premature  haste  for  some  one  of  those  occupations  by  • 
which  he  is  to  maintain  that  form  of  life  which  custom  has  prescribed. 
The  attempt  to  produce  equal  elevation  in  all,  would  therefore  be  use- 
less, even  if  it  were  desirable. 

What  then  have  we  to  do  ?  What  is  the  business  of  Education  as 
confided  to  human  skill  ?  It  is  to  watch  over  every  individual  that 
rises  into  being,  to  ascertain  his  faculties  and  dispositions,  and  to  apply 
every  means  within  our  reach  to  elevate  him  to  the  highest  point  of 
improvement  of  which  he  is  capable ;  to  direct  him  to  the  best  objects, 
and  thus  to  render  his  existence  a  blessing  to  himself,  and  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world. 

Man  cannot  produce  the  human  being,  more  than  the  rolling  planet ; 
but  he  may  guard  him  from  certain  extraneous  infiuences,  he  may  sub- 
ject him  to  others.  He  may  succeed,  too,  in  the  vain-glorious  attempt 
to  put  "  his  image  and  superscription  '*  upon  him ;  but  he  cannot  efface 
all  those  characteristics  which  the  Creator  has  enstamped  ;  and  if  the 
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oc^y  be  more  than  a  perveited  ndned  on^final,  it  will  onlj  be  a  tame 
reflection  of  another's  image,  in  whidi  the  dignity  of  the  indiYidiial  is 
lost,  or  a  mortifying  caricatiiie  of  the  feebksit  and  least  valiiable  portions 
of  the  modeL  We  deprecate  these  attempts  to  mannfaciure  umiu  It  is 
the  business  of  Education  to  develop,  and  eoltivate,  and  direct  the  &* 
culties,  and  not  to  create  them. 

Nor  are  we  called  upon  to  create  the  great  instnunents  or  means  of 
Education,  but  merely  to  apply  them.  Form  and  number,  the  basis  oS 
geometry  and  arithmetic ;  ^e  qualities  and  the  powers  of  matter,  which 
are  described  by  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  the  aspect  and  changes  of 
nature,  and  the  diaracters  and  conduct  of  human  bemgs — ^all  £at  is 
fitted  to  exercise  the  senses  or  to  call  forth  the  intellectual  powers,  or 
to  rouse  and  direct  the  affections,  or  to  enlighten  the  conscience— exist 
independently  of  the  teacher.  Even  language,  with  all  its  irregulari- 
ties and  abstutlities,  must  be  presented  in  one  invariable  form,  which 
custom  only  can  prescribe.  The  knowledge  collected  in  the  sciences, 
is  but  an  account  of  a  series  of  facts  and  truths  which  existed  before  his 
birth^  on  whose  nature  his  observations  and  reasonings  can  have  no  in^ 
fluence.  He  can  neither  give  the  senses  to  discern,  nor  the  mind  to 
perceive  them.  His  great  business  is  to  present  the  most  important  in 
the  manner  and  the  order  in  which  they  can  be  most  easily  understood, 
and  most  thoroughly  learned.  As  an  instructor ,  his  chief  duty  is  to  act 
as  a  monitor  in  that  great  school  of  which  he  is  but  a  more  advanced 
pupil ;  he  is  simply  required  to  exhibit  its  lessons  by  the  light  c^  hu- 
man wisdom  and  divine  revelation. 

He  is  compelled  to  refer  to  the  records  which  others  have  made  of 
past  events,  and  distant  objects.  But  a  library  is  usuaUy  a  mere  cabinet 
of  specimens  firom  treasures  of  human  knowledge ;  and  if  all  the  works 
of  man  were  collected,  they  would  form  but  an  imperfect  index  to  the 
great  books  of  nature,  and  providence,  and  revelation.  He  must  use 
apparatus  to  illustrate  his  instructions, — but  the  best  apparatus  is  only 
a  comparison  ;  the  most  magnificent  orrery  is  but  a  tangible  metaphor 
which  feebly  shadows  forth  the  vast  system  it  professes  to  represent. 

Libraries  and  apparatus  are  invaluable  means  of  aiding  our  concep- 
tions, and  of  conveying  distinct,  though  of  course  inadequate  ideas  of 
the  terms  we  use — although  the  examples  of  the  authors  of  these  books 
and  the  inventors  of  these  machines,  show  us  that  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable. But,  after  all,  they  are  only  means — they  should  be  used 
merely  as  the  steps  by  which  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  the  originals 
which  surround  him,  where  alone  his  imperfect  conceptions  can  be  made 
complete,  and  his  erroneous  impressions  corrected;  and  where  his 
sphere  of  action  is  found. 

But  the  best  means  of  instruction  employed  in  our  youth,  in  effect, 
only  prepare  us  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  The  positive  know- 
ledge communicated  in  the  course  of  early  Education,  is  almost  lost  in 
the  subsequent  acquisitions  of  the  man  of  learning,  or  forgotten  in  the 
occupations  of  the  man  of  business. 

It  is  chiefly  the  power  of  learning,  the  skill  in  acting,  which  each  has 
acquired,  that  he  finds  of  permanent  value  \  for  this  prepares  him  for 
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any  station  or  any  pursuit  to  which  he  may  be  called.  It  is  the  cuUi- 
vation  of  ike  /acuities,  then,  which  should  form  the  leading  object  of  a 
course  of  early  instruction  ;  and  not  merely  the  accumulation  of  a  great 
amount  of  knowledge,  which  only  proves  a  burden  to  him  whose  mind 
is  not  proportionably  strengthened. 

Nor  has  man  other  powers  or  duties  as  a  moral  educator.  He  can 
neither  confer,  nor  without  violence  can  he  destroy,  the  faculties  which 
he  is  required  to  develop,  or  the  moral  feelings  which  he  is  bound  to 
cultivate.  He  can  only  present  the  objects  and  regulate  the  circum- 
stances which  are  fitted  to  call  them  forth,  and  give  them  exercise  ;  and 
then,  with  never-ceasing  vigilance  watch  their  influence,  and  change  or 
modify  them  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

He  must  subdue  passion  and  appetite,  not  so  much  by  physical  re- 
straint, which  will  only  check  their  action  for  the  moment ;  but  by  that 
moral  influence  which  alone  can  change  the  character,  and  bring  the 
icili  to  his  aid. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  our  efforts  for  the  instruction, 
and  government,  and  Education  of  the  young,  should  be  to  lead  them 
as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  self- instruction,  self- government , 
and  self- education.  They  must  be  led  to  appropriate  the  instruction 
they  receive  by  the  action  of  their  own  minds,  and  prepared  to  attain 
by  their  own  efforts,  that  variety  of  information  which  they  will  need 
hereafter ;  but  which  their  faculties  are  now  incapable  of  receiving. 
They  must  be  taught  to  adopt  principles  of  action,  and  led  to  exert  the 
will  in  obeying  them ;  and  not  converted,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  personal 
influence,  into  moral  machines,  whose  movements  will  cease  when 
this  power  is  withdrawn.  In  short,  nothing  but  the  power  and  the 
habit  of  self-education  will  make  man  an  independent  agent ;  or  pre- 
pare him  for  those  new  situations  and  duties  in  life  which  human  saga- 
city cannot  foresee,  and  for  which  human  nature  cannot  provide. 


PRACTICAL    ESSAY. 

ON    TEACHING   DRAWING, 

In  the  common  process  of  school  Education,  among  females  in  parti- 
cular, drawing  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  It  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  accomplishments,  as  a  something  which  carries  the  air  of  gentility 
with  it ;  and  there  are  very  few  young  ladies  who  do  not  receive  in- 
struction in  this  elegant  and  useful  art.  But,  alas !  how  few  are  there 
among  the  vast  number  who  pay  their  two,  three,  or  four  guineas  a 
quarter  for  drawing  lessons,  able  to  sketch  a  common  object.  How  few 
are  there  to  whom  drawing  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  use  ;  but  rather  on 
the  contrary,  to  whom  it  is  a  most  woful  waste  and  loss  of  time.  We 
have  known  ^'  young  ladies  "  who  had  spent  large  sums  for  receiving 
instruction  in  this  art,  utterly  unable  to  sketch  the  commonest  article 
of  household  furniture,  although  perhaps  they  would  spend  voeehs  over 
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the  delicltte  finish  of  a  head,  finished  line  by  line,  and  shade  by  ^ade, 
from  a  copy.  The  usual  process  by  which  the  art  of  drawbig,  aa  it  is 
called  (but  which  ought  to  be  designated  rather  the  art  of  cop3ring  from 
a  copy  J,  is  communicated,  is  for  the  pupil  after  having  received  instruo 
tion  from  his  teacher  as  to  the  modes  of  holding  and  managing  the  pen- 
«iO,  to  be  placed  before  a  drawing  or  print  of  tie  parts  of  a  house,  such 
as  the  gable  end,  a  wall,  a  stile,  &c. ;  or  more  frequently  some  part  of 
the  human  face  or  figure,  such  as  an  eye  or  hand.  When  these  have 
been  copied,  the  pupil  proceeds  to  other  parts,  and  these  are  required 
to  be  finished  up  to  a  certain  point.  They  are  accordingly  rubbed  out 
here,  retouched  there ;  sometimes  by  the  teacher,  somethnes  by  the 
pupil,  till  it  is  thought  they  look  very  well,  and  are  then  put  by  for  ex«- 
hibition  to  parents  and  friends  at  the  vacations. 

Now  all  this  is  a  very  artificial  and  a  very  inefiident  process  ;  the 
object  in  view  not  being  clearly  defined,  the  pupils  are  working  to  no 
end.  If  the  end,  indeed,  be  simply  to  please  parents  and  friends  witii 
a  few  pleasing  specimens  of  pencil- work,  we  admit  that  it  is  obtained ; 
but  if  the  true  end  of  the  art  be  considered,  we  may  with  equal  certainty 
aver  that  the  means  employed  lead  to  a  complete  feilure. 

The  time,  end,  and  object  of  a  general  dissemination  of  the  art,  we 
take  to  be  the  imbuing  of  the  pupil  with  the  power  of  representing  na- 
tural objects  by  shades  and  lines ;  that  he  may  be  able  either  for  his 
delight  and  amusement,  or  for  some  practical  benefit,  to  speak  by  the 
pencil.  All  that  tends  to  give  him  this  power  is  of  course  of  the  highest 
importance  to  him  ;  and  all  of  that  fictitious  instruction  which  keeps 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  breaks  it  to  the  hope,  is  utterly  per- 
nicious. 

The  delight  and  amusement  produced  by  drawing,  dotes  not  simply 
belong  to  a  practice  in  the  art  itself.  But  when  the  pupil  is  properly 
taught  extends  itself  to  every  object  upon  which  the  eye  may  rest,  fen: 
it  is  the  art  of  clear  seeing ;  and  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beatdy 
of  light  and  shadow,  of  the  delicacy  of  tint,  of  beauty  and  deformity, 
and  of  all  those  contrasts  which  continually  present  themselves  as  food 
for  the  eye.  The  eye  is  in  such  cases  thorougbly  educated,  and  at  last 
the  power  is  obtained  by  the  mind  oi  remembering  objects  and  localities 
with  such  correctness,  that  a  plan  of  them  may  be  produced  at  any- 
time. Such  a  power  is  useful  in  every  situation  of  life.  The  young 
lady  is  by  it  enabled  to  "  store  in  the  mind's  eye  "  the  last  new  fashkm 
of  a  cap,  bonnet,  or  dress.  The  builder,  carpenter,  or  machinist, 
to  construct  his  plan  or  modiel ;  the  botanist  or  naturalist  to  record  the 
objects  which  have  been  caaually  brought  under  his  cognizance,  and  the 
lover  of  nature  to  transcribe  at  any  time  scenes  which  have  eharraed 
him. 

This  is  then  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  teaching  of  drawing, 
and  consequently  it  will  be  seen  that  the  child  cimnot  begin  too  early ; 
nor  will  he  be  long  before  the  first  rude  essays  are  made  by  him  with 
the  pencil.  Few  children  but  will,  at  a  very  early  i^,  without  any 
eifort  on  the  part  of  its  parent  to  instruct  him,  make  rude  sketches  of 
the  objects  that  surround  him,  not  a  great  deal  less  efieetive  than  the 
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clumsy  attempts  of  Emurus,  or  the  infantine  perspectives  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples ;  hut  in  these  attempts  it  will  generally  he  found  that  the 
.child  always  works  upon  a  whole,  and  not  upon  a  part.  Hence,  then, 
we  are  warned  that  in  the  earliest  attempts  with  children,  we  should 
confine  our  lessons  to  ohjects  made  up  of  few  parts.  The  sense  of  the 
picturesque  is  hy  no  means  acquired  in  very  early  life ;  perspective  and 
shading  must  tiien  be  put  off  for  a  time,  till  the  child  has  practised 
with  both  hand  and  eye  outline  representations. 

From  the  age  of  six  years,  the  child  whose  eye  and  taste  are  some- 
what formed,  may  begin  to  draw ;  to  imitate  at  first  partially,  and  then 
entirely,  the  objects  submitted  to  his  view.  But  he  has  not  sufiicient 
power  of  conception  or  execution,  and  must  continue  still  to  exercise  his 
&culties  of  observation  and  judgment  in  copying,  or  making  copies  in 
outline,  of  objects  and  figures  where  forms  are  not  too  complicated. 
Thus  he  will  copy  the  outlines  of  various  fiimiliar  objects,  such  as  stars, 
crosses,  leaves,  fruit,  &c. 

The  teacher,  however,  before  he  allows-  his  pupil  to  draw  a  Hne, 
should  teach  him  to  compare  and  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  some  copy 
of  a  natural  object  made  under  his  eye.  For  to  have  an  idea  of  design, 
aqd  to  appreciate  its  object,  the  child  should  be  convinced  of  its  utility ; 
which  will  immediately  str^e  him  on  seeing  the  resemblance  of  an  ob- 
ject formed  upon  a  plane.  Draw  before  him  the  objects  which  most 
interest  him,  and  he  will  snatch  the  crayon  firom  you  to  let  kim  try  ^'m- 
self.  Such,  alas,  is  the  opinion  of  Condorcet,  who  averred  we  ought 
never  to  teach  anything  to  children  without  we  could  make  them  under- 
stand the  utility  and  motive.  The  teacher  should  commence  then,  by 
drawing  in  simple  outline  such  as  a  book,  a  cube,  a  box,  &c.  He  may 
first  copy  his  model,  and  then  take  his  copy  for  the  model  of  his  pupil ; 
after  which  the  pupil  should  copy  the  model  itself.  This  he  should 
teach  him  to  imitate  more  or  less  exactly,  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
which  result  firom  its  more  complex  lines ;  and  diis  will  lead  him  to 
prefer  and  to  seek  for  those  objects,  which  are  the  most  simple  and  cer- 
tain, but  containing  a  small  variety  of  parts.  The  child  should,  from 
the  earliest  period,  be  led  to  consider  nature  as  the  grand  model ;  and 
that  all  all  real  proficiency  in  the  art  is  to  be  gained  alone  firom  repro- 
ducing the  innumerable  beauties  displayed  in  her  exhaustless  forms. 

In  preliminary  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  however,  the  child  may 
have  firequent  exercises  in  straight,  waved,  and  curved  lines ;  which 
should  be  drawn  in  all  directions,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  slop- 
ing. These  should  also  be  drawn  in  different  degrees  of  length,  at  cer- 
tain distances,  paralleled  or  otherwise :  and  firom  these  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  drawing  of  mathematical  figures,  sudi  as  triangles,  squares, 
ovals,  circles,  without  the  aid  of  ruler  or  compasses ;  the  compasses,  as 
said  Michael  Angelo,  should  be  carried  in  the  eye.  These  lines  and 
figures  should  be  varied  in  size,  occasionally  being  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions, made  with  the  sweep  of  the  arm,  on  the  black-board  with  chalk  ; 
and  reduced  to  the  natural,  or  below  the  natural  size. 

When  you  begin  to  teach  perspective,  which  is  the  grammar  of  draw* 
ing^  do  not  peq>lex  your  pupil  with  the  technicalities  usually  employed 
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in  that  art.  Your  principle  object  will  be  to  sbow  him  why  lines  which 
are  in  reality  straight  and  parallel,  incline  by  the  rule  of  perspective  up 
and  down  towards  the  horizontal  line,  in  which  the  point  of  sight  is. 
For  this  purpose,  you  may  place  him  in  a  room  at  a  proper  distance 
from  an  open  window  ;  lead  him  to  consider  the  space  surrounded  by 
the  frame-work  to  represent  the  canvas,  and  then  let  him  draw  the  ob- 
jects which  present  themselves  in  the  opening.  Or  take  him  to  some 
station  in  which  a  long  line  of  lamp-posts  can  be  viewed,  direct  him  to 
carry  his  eye  from  post  to  post ;  and  point  out  to  him  how  the  highest 
point  of  the  second  appears  to  be  lower  than  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  first,  and  similarly  the  highest  point  of  the  third  is  lower  than  the 
corresponding  point  of  the  second.  An  imaginary  line  joining  the  tops 
of  all  the  lamp-posts,  will  appear  to  slope  downwards  from  the  specta- 
tor. A  similar  imaginary  line  joining  the  lowest  parts  of  the  posts,  will 
in  like  manner  appear  to  slope  upwards  from  the  place  of  the  spectator  ; 
and  the  two  sloping  lines,  if  the  posts  are  continued  fax  enough  on  a 
plane  surfeuse,  will  appear  to  meet  in  a  point  which  passes  through  the 
spectator's  eye. 

The  child  should  be  continually  directed,  not  only  when  he  has  his 
pencil  in  his  hand,  but  at  all  other  times  when  good  illustrations  occur, 
to  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  These,  when  the  eye  has  once  obtained 
the  habit  of  attending  to  them,  will  be  as  legibly  written  on  every  ob- 
ject as  the  outline  itself.  After  this,  the  harmony  of  colour  may  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  pupil  may  begin  to  tint  some  of  his  performances. 

In  Germany  the  course  of  drawing  is  generally  divided  into  three 
series.  The  first  is  called  the  mathematico-mechanical,  and  compre- 
hends lessons  in  lines,  curves,  planes,  and  solids ;  such  as  the  cube, 
cone,  and  sphere.  It  also  embraces  die  drawing  of  philosophical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  machinery,  et  cetera ;  such  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  diving-bell,  hydraulic  and  hydrostatic  engines,  pumps  and 
water  presses  ;  to  these  are  added,  the  drawing  of  phQosophical  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  telescope,  the  microscope.  The  course  also  com- 
prehends the  various  mechanical  powers,  and  the  drawing  of  machinery, 
including  carts,  wagons,  ships,  and  various  household  utensils  and  fur^ 
niture. 

The  second  series  is  devoted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  com- 
prises the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  of  the  most  interesting  plants,  in- 
digenous or  exotic ;  beginning  with  the  leaves  and  ending  with  the 
perfect  plant.  In  this  course  also  is  comprehended  foliage,  and  its  ge- 
neral appearance;  with  the  grain  and  stains  of  the  most  beautiful 
woods. 

The  other  series  is  zoological,  and  presents  animals  in  a  graduated 
scale ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  caterpillar,  and  at  the  head  man. 
Of  course,  this  series  comprehends  drawings  of  the  principal  zoological 
specimens  in  existence. 

These  three  courses  are  again  combined  in  the  higher  departments  of 
the  art ;  and  applied  in  various  ways  to  architecture,  modelling,  de- 
signing, &c. 

The  first  and  third  series  here  mentioned,  may  be  seen  in  excellent 
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practioe  at  the  School  in  the  Borough  Road.  The  botanical  series  is 
jet  in  its  in&ncy ;  but  we  have  no  doul^t  that  in  a  short  time,  if  it  is 
not  already  done  while  we  write,  that  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be 
attempted  with  success,  equal  to  that  which  has  attended  the  mathe- 
matico-mechanical,  and  zoological  departments. 

One  principal  drawback  upon  the  progress  of  pupils  in  great  cities, 
where  it  is  a  day's  journey  to  get  into  the  country,  is  found  in  the  want 
of  specimens  to  copy  from :  and  this  is  in  no  way  compensated  for  by 
the  prints  and  lithographic  sketches  generally  sold  as  copies  for  learners. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  horrible  distortions  or  almost  shapeless  imi- 
tations of  landscapes,  flowers,  or  butterflies.  Indeed,  the  only  sketches 
worthy  of  being  copied,  are  some  published  by  Darton  and  Clark,  which 
embrace  tlie  tibree  kingdoms  of  natural  history,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  result  of  teaching  from  bad  copies  is, 
that  the  pupil  at  the  close  of  his  labours  is  as  incompetent  in  the  art  as 
he  was  when  he  flrst  began. 

To  sum  up  the  substance  of  what  we  have  wisbed  to  express,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  manner  in  which  drawing  is  generally  taught, 
is  radically  defective.  We  are  equally  aware  that  there  are  some  teach- 
ers to  which  our  observations  by  no  means  apply  ;  but  these  are  to  be 
found  in  persons  whose  proflciency  in  the  art  itself  is  of  a  very  advanced 
character.  We  should  not  the  less  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the 
public  that  drawing  to  be  properly  taught,  must  be  taught  with  some 
practical  end  ;  not  merely  as  a  pretty  or  innocent  amusement,  in  which 
young  ladies  or  gentlemen  may  wile  away  their  time,  but  for  its  use 
and  importance,  and  to  imbue  the  eye  and  hand  with  a  portion  of  the 
fulness  of  their  power,  that  combined  they  may  be  able  to  make  a  tran- 
script of  nature  in  all  her  wonderftil  or  beautifrd  appearances,  whenever 
presented  to  us.  Madam  de  Stael  says,  that  the  acquirement  of  a  lan- 
guage is  a  new  sense  to  the  possessor  ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be 
made  to  him  who  can  speak  by  his  pencil.  "  I  wish,"  said  the  author, 
'*  Enule,  that  my  child  should  cultivate  this  art ;  not  so  much  for  the 
art  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  eye  accurate  and  the  hand 
flexible." 

To  nature  in  the  flrst  instance  let  us  go  for  our  models,  and  not  till 
these  are  understood  let  us  direct  our  pupils  to  the  works  of  the  masters, 
and  then  they  will  become  critics  in  Uieir  youth.  If  we  interrogate 
nature,  she  will  surely  reply  to  us  at  all  times,  and  her  voice  is  truth. 

As  regards  instruction  in  drawing,  to  which  we  stand  pledged  by  the 
head  of  this  chapter,  we  would  in  brief  distinguish  three  different  ele- 
ments of  the  art.  1.  Perspective,  or  the  art  of  seeing  and  representing 
correctly  the  outline  of  any  object.  2.  The  art  of  apprehending  and 
representing  in  an  harmonious  manner  the  effect i)f  light  and  shade.  3. 
The  spirited  touch  which  gives  to  dead  forms  and  hues  the  imprint  of  the 
living  mind.  The  distinctive  features  and  bearings  upon  each  other  of 
these  three  elements,  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  rhythm,  or  tune, 
melody  and  expression  in  music.  The  flrst  is  a  matter  of  calculation, 
the  second  of  feeling,  and  the  third  of  genius. 

With  regard  to  this  third  element  of  the  art  of  drawing,  which  is 
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termed  the  spirited  touch,  we  know  too  well  that  genius  alone  ean  teach, 
and  genius  iJone  can  learn  it — ^if  it  oan  be  said  to  learn ;  it  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  rules  of  a  system.  Deeply  as  we  may  be  convinced 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  methodical  progress  in  instruction, 
we  acknowledge  that  there  is  with  reference  to  every  faculty  of  the  mind, 
and  every  branch  of  knowledge  or  art,  a  lofty  something — a  gift  from 
above — ^which  no  Education  can  instil  or  draw  forth,  hut  may  prepare 
the  way  for  it,  that  its  bright  beams  may  not  be  obstructed  by  an 
opaque  medium  when  the  time  of  its  spontaneous  effiilgenee  shall  have 
arrived. 


EDUCATIONAL  QUACKS; 

OR,  THE  PUFFING   SYSTEM   IN   EDUCATION. 

LiFB  is  a  puff,  and  all  mankind  are  puffers.  The  world  is  fragile  as 
pie-crust,  man  is  a  vapour,  all  things  on  this  earth  mere  smoke.  Dust 
blows  into  our  eyes  from  every  quarter,  we  see  through  false  mediums ; 
all  is  the  bent  stick  in  the  water,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  there 
is  any  external  world.  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gcwrgeous  palaces, 
the  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself,  and  all  that  inherit  it,  may 
be  for  what  we  know  a  mere  bag  of  moonshine.  Sun  and  moon  may  be 
as  unintelligible  as  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe,  and  the  starry  firmament, 
and  all  the  "convulsions  of  heaven's  stormy  wilderness"  as  unreal  as 
the  preamble  of  a  writ.  The  whole  world  is  a  mystery,  the  end  and 
essence  of  all  our  actions  is  to  bring  each  other  into  harmony  with  this 
♦*  unreal  nothingness.^'  We  live  but  to  mystify  each  other,  we  breathe 
but  to  be  taken  in  like  poor  little  fish ;  and  we  find  such  pleasure  in 
guUability,  that  it  are  as  pleasant  to  us  to  be  cheated  as  to  cheat.  What 
a  pleasant  thing  to  know  that  more  tea  is  sold  in  England  than  can 
possibly  be  cultivated  in  China ;  and  that  while  the  imports  are  con- 
siderably less,  the  sales  should  be  infinitely  more  !  What  a  joy  for  us 
to  be  certain,  that  more  Old  Port  is  sold  in  London  alone,  than  could 
be  grown  throughout  the  whole  of  Portugal  were  it  covered  with  vines ! 
Blessed  be,  then,  the  pufiing  system,  which  makes  us  believe  that 
^*  Bankruptcies  "  take  place  when  all  things  are  as  firm  as  anything  can  be 
in  this  visionary  world.  Blessed  be  the  "  Selling  off  "  system,  by  which 
we  pay  more  for  bundles  of  rubbish,  than  we  should  for  the  best  arti- 
cles in  a  respectable  shop.  Blessed,  in  short,  are  all  those  modes 
and  means  wluch  reconcQe  us  quietly  to  the  humbuggery  of  this  world  ; 
which  suffer  us  to  be  so  fairly  caught,  that  we  never  feel  the  hook  that 
secures  us,  but  swallow  up  fly  and  all  without  a  pang.  How  sweet  it 
is  to  know,  for  instance,  that  our  children — ^bless  their  little  chubby 
cheeks — can  receive  the  elements  of  a  classical  Education  and  be  pre- 
p^ed  for  the  universities,  for  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  That  for 
this  small  sum,  they  can  be  fed  and  taught  all  the  sciences,  all  the  lan- 
guages, conchology,  hieroglyphics,  craniology,  and  manners,  for  an* 
addition  of  3ve  pounds  more,  imder  t^e  best  masters.     We  are  amused 
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frotn  time  U>  time  with'  the  coluttins  of  advertisetoents  to'  be  £o\mQ.  it. 
Che  doily  papets,  by  which  the  mass  of  school  educators  push  their 
establishments  into  notice  on  the  pufBng  system ;  to  see  the  tricks 
played  with  words,  to  ensnare  the  poor  gullabills ;  how  every  taste  or 
predilection  is  suited ;  how  baits  are  held  out  to  the  members  of  every 
profession;  how  the  argameiltum  ad  pleasibum  is  adopted,  with  a 
chamelion-like  tapao^y.  In  the  Times  a  few  days  f^o  we  read  the 
following  :-*- 

''  To  pareiitB.  A  Graduate  of  one  of  the  universities  receives  in  his 
establishment  a  limited  number  j)f  young  gentlemen  to  prepare  for  the 
public  schools  and  universities,  upon  the  most  economical  terms.  The 
house  is  delightfully  situated  near  Notting-hilly  and  commands  a  noble 
area  and  vista  of  salubrious  grounds,  possessing  peculiar  advantages ;  and 
being  contiguous  to  the  Hippodrome,  the  pupils  will  have  admission  to  that 
arena  of  horsemanship.    Terms,  &c.'* 

Now  this  shows  a  degree  of  hardihood  in  a  graduate  of  on^  of  the 
universities,  we  can  scarcely  account  for.-  As  a  rare  inducemeiit  to 
permits,  we  find  mention  made  of  a  plaee  that  stinks  in  the  nt>8e  of 
morality,  and  is  as  great  a  ntdsance  as  thimble-riggers,  and  bl^cklegsy 
and  horse-jockies  can  make  it*  We  can  imagine  the  graduate,  after  he 
has  been  explaining  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  taking  his  embro-tini<^ 
versity  men  to  the  stalls,  and  initiating  them  in  the  art  of  betting  two 
to  one  on  the  Roan  Filley,  five  to  three  on  Gremaldi ;  or  perhaps  im 
the  more  intricate  subject  of  the  genealogy. of  the  winner.  Such  an 
advertisement  is  one  good  instance  of  showing  the  notions  of  Edii* 
cation  prevalent  both  among  teachers  and  palrents;  but  as  it  is  an 
audacious  mode  of  obtaining  pupils  we  trust  by  ito  means  oommonv  we 
shall  say  no  more.r 

We  only  adduce  this  to  show  that  everything  that  can  pessi^y  be 
made  use  of  to  insnare  the  unwaiy  and  U>  obtain  perils,  is  greedily 
seized  by  the  Educational  quack^  Hundreds  assume  the  titles  of 
L.  L.  D.  or  A.  M.,  to  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  pretetisiotis : 
some  will  print  themselves  author  of  8«ich  and  such  a  woxk  not  in  exist-;- 
ence,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deluding  the  public  with  the  notion  of  their 
erudition*  One  dchoeknaster  who  w«s  so  utterly  ignorant  as  scarcely 
to  write  a  sentence  of  English,  advertized  himself  as  the  author  of  a 
Crreek  grammar,  and  of  Commentaries  on  Eschyhis  and  Sophocles ; 
and  where  impudence  enough  has  not  bees  found  for  this,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  schoolmaster  to  employ  some  o»e  or 
other  of  those  wretched  scribes  whb  live  a  miserable  Kfe  by  writing 
paragraphs  for  newspapers^  or  by  compiling  works  for  book-merchants, 
to  compile  some  work  for  them,  which  they  get  printed  and  pul>- 
lished  with  their  own  name  attached,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
the  public  believe  they  are  the  authors  of  them,  and  as  authors,  must 
be  talented  in  their  profession* 

Another  manner  in  which  a  scheming  schoolmaster  very  frequently 
imposes  upon  the  public  is,  in  sending  forth  with  the  pro^ectns  of  his 
establislHxiettt,  a  lithographic  view;  of  the  house  and  grounds  in  which 
the  business  of  Education  is  carried  on ;  this,  Idte  many  good  theories. 
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looks  remarkably  well  upon  paper,  if  it  be  set  off  with  due  artistical 
style.  Here  we  often  bave  in  appearance  a  very  el  dorado  looking 
^lace ;  a  fine  conrt  and  playground,  with  trees  at  picturesque  distances, 
and  may  be  a  sprig  of  woodbine  growing  round  a  half  Gothic,  half  clas- 
sical portico.  The  master  of  the  establishment  and  his  lady  are,  per- 
haps, introduced ;  one  in  appearance  the  peiliect  gentleman,  and  the 
other  the  very  beau  ideal  of  what  a  lady  should  be.  Then,  perhaps,  a 
distant  prospect  fills  up  the  back  of  the  picture,  a  natural  waterfall,  or  an 
artificial  rainbow ;  the  distant  village  spire,  or  some  other  taking  feature 
in  a  landscape.  We  remember  once  being  fairly  caught  by  one  of  these 
pictorial  representations  of  boarding-echool  felicity ;  it  was  advertized 
as  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  its  own  grounds,  commanding  exten- 
sive prospects,  and  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  situation.  We 
posted  to  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  thought  that 
by  referring  to  our  printed  prospectus  and  lithographic  view,  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  inquiring  for  the  house :  expecting  that  such  a 
sweet  spot  would  soon  impress  itself  upon  us.  We  saw  no  such  house, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  last  to  our  mortification,  were 
obliged  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Thwackum*s  Etruscan  Academy.  We  were 
directed  to  proceed  through  a  narrow  dirty  street,  inhabited  by  sweeps, 
costermongers,  and  dustmen,  with  here  and  there  a  donkey  or  a  dog-cart 
standing  at  the  door,  and  many  a  poor  woman  doing  her  Friday's  wash- 
ing at  the  window.  At  last  we  came  on  the  abode  of  Mr.  Thwackum, 
an  old  delapidated  house.  The  fore  court  certainly  was  there,  and  in 
the  same  situation  as  represented  in  the  picture  ;  and  the  trees  intro- 
duced had  probably  existed  some  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  a  deplorable 
looking  spot,  and  as  for  prospects — there  was  the  county  jail  just  peep- 
ing over  the  houses  in  firont,  and  behind  stood  the  parish  workhouse  ; 
a  pretty  prospect,  truly,  for  the  children.  Wexiame  away  without  ask- 
ing for  Mr.  Thwackum,  and  should  not  have  seen  him  had  he  not  ac- 
cidentally come  to  the  back  door,  to  cheapen  a  bushel  of  carrots  and  a 
sack  of  potatoes  which  a  poor  fellow  in  a  cart  was  making  a  grand  up- 
roar about,  sufficient  to  disturb  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Thwackum,"  said  we. 

'*  Morning,  Sir — ^morning.  Sir,'*  said  the  old  man  ;  a  short  dumpty 
little  figure  of  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  got  his  cane  under  his 
arm,  his  pen  over  his  ear,  and  his  spectacles  above  his  nose ;  his  feet 
were  in  slippers,  and  his  stockings  fell  in  graceful  wrinkles  about  the 
calves  of  his  legs. 

"  We  have  been  looking  a  long  time  for  your  house,  Mr.  Thwackum.** 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,  plaguy  awkward  place  this ;  was'nt  so  when  I 
was  a  boy,  but  there  is  such  a  rage  for  knocking  up  houses — " 

"  That  they  run  a  very  fair  chance  of  knoc^ng  up  sdioolmastere,** 
said  I. 

"  Hum,  ha,  yes*' — (the  old  man  drew  his  spectacles  down),  "  and 
pray.  Sir,  who  are  you  ?*' — "  Won't  you  giv  no  more  fi>r  them  are  car- 
rots, Sir  ?**  said  the  costermonger. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  said  the  old  man ;  and  if  you  don't  like  that  you 
may  take  'eotaway. — Pray,  Sir,  have  you  any  business  with  me  ?'^ 
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I  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  costermonger  interropted — "Vel,  ^ve 
me  tother  three  harpens  V* 

"  No,  I  won't — Sir,  will  you  walk  in,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  talk  to 
you." 

We  were  shown  into  a  little  parlour,  meanly  furnished,  and  could  hear 
in  the  next  room  the  sound  of  a  frying-pan — sometimes  agreeable  mu- 
sic to  a  hungry  man.  The  old  man  popped  his  head  into  a  door  that 
communicated  with  this  apartment,  and  in  a  voice  not  quite  so  musical 
as  the  frying-pan,  said,  "  Very  well,  my  lads  ;  I'll  serve  you  out  for  this, 
as  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner — the  young  varment. — Pray,  Sir,  take  a  seat ; 
you  know  what  boys  are,  they  will  be  boys  you  know.  Pray,  Sir,  sit 
down." 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  was  led  to  suppose  by  your  advertisement,  that  your 
establishment  was  of  a  more  extended  scale  than  it  seems  to  be,  I 
wished  to  place  two  pupils  with  you.'* 

"  Sir,  I  shall  be  very  happy, — pray,  Sir,  take  a  seat.  The  young 
gentlemen,  no  doubt,  interesting  boys — Bill  Snipes,"  said  he  again, 
(popping  his  head  into  the  frying  room),  I'll  be  the  death  of  you, 
as  sure  as  a  gun.  Yes,  Sir,  as  you  was  saying,  these  inte- 
resting young  gentlemen  you  wish  me  to  learn  them  the  classics  and 
mathematics.  And,  Sir,  I  can  only  say — [here  a  loud  noise  as  of  some- 
thing Mling  was  heard  in  the  room  behind] — I  can  only  say,  as  sure  as 
I'm  a  living  sinner  I'll  massacre  some  of  you  there — I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  abundant  fEtcilities  for  the  classics,  *  Nemo  dat  quod  habet.' 
I  pride  myself,  Sir,  in  being  a  classical  scholar ;  there  are  hundreds  in 
this  world  who  pretend  to  teach  Latin,  and.  Sir,  knows  no  more  about 
it  than  a  dog  does  of  his  grandfather.  *  Negatas  artifix  sequi  voces,' 
and  nem  con  he  passes  for  a  scholar."  At  this  moment  one  of  the 
young  urchins  presented  himself  with  his  fitce  apparently  covered  with 
blood,  and  a  most  wofid  countenance.  "  Please,  Sir,  Harry  Shark  has 
dabbed  the  liver  in  my  fiice."  "  Then  I'll  dab  him,"  said  the  old  man ; 
and  leaving  me,  he  rushed  into  the  room,  and  I  heard — whack — whack 
— ^whack.  "  Oh— oh— oh !  'twasn't  me,  Sir."  "  You  young  scoun- 
drel, I'll  give  it  you — ^you  villain.  There—  there  ;  now  you  touch  the 
liver  figain,  won't  you." 

I  could  hear  no  more,  but  took  the  opportunity  to  make  my  escape, 
which  I  easily  did,  the  door  being  open ;  and  finding  myself  presently 
in  the  street,  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  coach-office,  and  thence 
back  to  London.  Glad  enough  that  I  had  made  personal  inquiry  about 
A  school  for  my  children,  instead  of  suffering  myself  to  be  gulled  with 
a  prospectus  and  a  drawing. 

Another  manner  in  which  the  public  are  misled,  consists  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  establishment  advertizing  that  his  pupils  are  attended  by  the 
most  eminent  professors.  You  see  this  in  three  out  of  five  school  adver- 
tisements. Now  these  eminent  professors  are  often  found  in  all  schools 
recommending  themselves  by  their  cheapness ;  the  poor  supernumerary 
^quacks  who  are  glad  to  teach  in  schools  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
Music  masters,  dancing  masters,  writing  masters,  lecturers,  and  so 
forik  ;  many  of  these  attend  the  schools  upon  terms  so  wretchedly  low, 
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as  scarcely  to  pay  them  for  wear  and  tear  of  shoe  leather,  and  are  in 
most  cases  persons  eminent  for  nothing  but  poverty.  The  Principal  of 
the  establishment  will  call  this  teacher  Professor  Short,  and  the  other 
Professor  Long ;  and  one  Lady  Governess,  whom  we  toeU  kpow,  a  mem- 
ber too  of  a  very  strict  religious  body,  gives  the  appellation  of  Major 
Muggins  to  an  ignorant  half-pay  soldier,  whom  she  generously  gives  a 
shilling  a  quarter  to  drill  each  of  her  pupils,  for  which  she  has  the 
honesty  to  charge  the  parents  half-a-crown. 

A  new  method  of  puffing  is  now  adopted  by  some  of  our  more  modern 
schools,  and  which  is  carried  out  much  to  the  detriment  of  pupils ;  namely, 
the  public  examination  system.  The  schoolmaster  who  wishes  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  pupils,  knows,  or  begins  to  know,  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent class  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  has  something  to  show  them  for 
their  money ;  for,  unfortunately,  the  real  service  which  a  teacher  may  do 
his  pupil  is  like  a  check  payable  about  twenty  years  after  date.  Parents 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  their  children 
in  morals,  and  can  only  judge  of  their  intellectuals.  They  used  for- 
merly to  be  satisfied  with  a  well-ruled,  clean,  unblotted  writing-book, 
in  which  the  tops  of  the  letters  had  been  squared,  and  the  bottoms 
pointed  by  the  master ;  with  cyphering  books  in  which  all  the  pencil  lines 
for  placing  the  figures  in  equi-distant  spaces  had  been  obliterated  ;  with 
drawing-books  in  which  the  performance  of  the  child  had  been  so  patched 
and  pruned,  so  improved  and  altered,  that  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  subjects  sketched  contained  one  single  line  of  the  pupil.  Parents 
used  to  be  satisfied  with  these,  and  particularly  with  the  construing  of 
Latin  hexameters,  of  which  they  understood  not  one  word  ;  and  more 
particularly  with  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid,  which  were  repeated 
aloud,  widi  faultless  monotony  during  the  holidays,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  a  select  party  invited  for  the  occasion.  These  things  used  to 
suit ;  the  poor  lads  and  lasses  were  thought  to  pass  muster,  and  re- 
ceived a  stroke  on  the  smoothed  head,  and  were  told  they  were  good 
boys ;  but  now  lads  brush  their  hairs,  **  o  /a  brute,'*  and  schoolmasters 
are  forced  to  brush  up  accordingly ;  hence  we  have  public  examinations. 
The  object  of  a  public  examination  is  a  good  one,  and  if  properly  con- 
ducted would  be  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  securing  a  good  Educa- 
tion to  the  young ;  we  do  not,  therefore,  object  to  public  examinations, 
notwithstanding  many  objections  which  might  be  made  to  them.  We 
protest  against  them  only,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  means  of  enabling 
Educational  quacks  to  continue  their  impositions  on  the  public.  We  ob- 
ject to  them  when  they  are  got  up  for  the  occasion,  which  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case ;  and  when  a  great  display  is  made  over  a  meagre 
quantum  of  knowledge,  like  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums  which 
heralds  in  Tom  Thumb,  on  the  entrance  and  exit  of  Noodle  and  Doodle. 

We  went  to  one  of  these  public  examinations  a  few  days  ago.  It 
had  been  advertized  in  the  morning  and  evening  papers,  placarded  on 
all  the  walls  within  a  couple  of  miles  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  of 
the  establishment.  There  had  been  dreadful  note  of  preparation  in  the 
school  itself  for  weeks  before,  and  the  young  gentlemen  had  been 
crammed  to  satiety  with  their  lessons,  and  kept  on  the  tip-toe  of  men- 
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tal  excitement  by  the  glittering  prizes  hung  roung  the  walls  of  the 
school-room.  The  auspicicus  morning  came,  a  large  public  building 
had  beeti  engaged — the  bills  announced  that  a  gentleman  of  high  literary 
celebrity  was  expected  to  take  the  chair.  Tickets  were  enclosed  to 
every  family  within  a  convenient  distance,  and  their  company  on  the 
Occasion  respectfully  solicited.  Such  measures  skilfully  executed 
brought  a  large  audience,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  was  seen  Mr.  Fil- 
bertgibbet  on  the  stage  of  his  theatre,  with  three  divisions  of  his  "  young 
gentlemen  ;"  all  duly  prepared  with  white  cotton  gloves  and  beautiful 
white  frills.  At  a  given  signal  all  rose  up  and  made  an  unmentionable 
obesiance  to  the  company ;  and  then  began  the  examination — elocu- 
tionary exercises.  Master  Hogsflesh  was  pitted  against  Master  Bacon, 
and  Shakspeare  was  horribly  mangled  in  the  misrepresentations  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  This  ended,  Mr.  Filbertgibbet  questioned  his 
juvenile  pupils  on  natural  history,  natural  objects,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Stenography,  &c.  ;  to  which  the  little  dears  returned  with  the  greatest 
Correctness  all  the  cut-and-dried  answers  which  had  been  conned  out  of 
books  for  weeks  before.  So  with  the  next  class,  and  so  with  the  next, 
till  poor  Mr.  Filbertgibbet  was  almost  worn  out,  and  the  company  too.. 
This  exhibition  lasted  four  hours,  during  which  time  the  schoolmaster, 
a  somewhat  puTsey  man,  "larded  the  lean  earth ^*  by  constant  dripping. 
Everybody  except  a  few  sly  old  foxes  who  knew  the  process,  were 
electrified,  and  abundance  of  fame  grew  round  the  brows  of  the  peda- 
gogue and  his  assistants. 

Such  things  might  be  turned  to  account  would  parents  help  the 
Schoolmaster  in  his  work.  If  they,  for  instance,  were  to  propose  the 
questions,  then  indeed  would  they  have  some  guarantee  that  justice 
had  been  done  to  their  children.  Let  parents  propose  the  questions, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  humbuggery  of  such  exhibitions. 
But  few  parents  know  how  to  question  their  children  ;  few,  indeed,  we 
say^  know  how.  Not  that  we'  think  the  middle  classes  of  this  country 
are  so  barren  in  infonnation,  as  to  be  unable  to  do  it — by  no  means. 
They  are  not  able  to  question  because  they  do  not  know  what  is  due  to 
the  master,  as  well  as  to  the  child.  A  fool  may  ask  a  question  which 
the  wisest  men  cannot  answer.  Questions,  of  course,  must  be  of  a  kind 
calculated  to  show,  not  only  if  the  child's  mind  has  been  directed  to  a 
subject ;  but  if  it  has  been  directed  in  a  right  manner.  We  shall  pro- 
bably in  a  future  article  give  some  information  concerning  the  subjects 
which  schoolmasters  ought  to  teach,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  taught.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  have  the  public  be- 
ware of  Educational  quacks,  and  of  the  puffing  system  in  Education. 
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Wb  promised  in  a  former  number  of  our  Magazine,  to  give  a  more 
lengdiened  notice  of  Mr.  Wyse's  valuable  work :  circumstances  bave 
prevented  our  doing  so  up  to  tbe  present  time,  but  we  now  with  plea- 
sure hasten  to  redeem  our  pledge.  We  therefore  beg  again  to  call 
attention  to  Education  reform ;  and  to  set  the  nature  of  the  work  more 
clearly  before  our  readers,  beg  to  give  some  of  the  author's  views  on 
intellectual  Education. 

Mr.  Wyse  says  very  properly,  "  on  the  sound  basis  of  physical  Edu- 
cation should  be  built  intellectual  Education,  '  mens  in  corpore  sano  ;' 
as  on  intellectual  Education,  according  to  some  Educationists,  should 
be  built  moral.  In  intellectual  Education,  the  materials  are  the  human 
faculties— the  instruments,  methods.  To  think  of  working  on  the  hu- 
man mind,''  says  he,  "  without  knowing  what  the  human  mind  is,  seems 
an  absurdity  so  glaring  that  it  could  never  have  been  maintained  even 
in  practice,  if  the  real  object  of  Education  had  been  Education  itself. 
The  science  of  mind,  at  least  such  portions  as  bear^on  practice,  is  essen- 
tial ;  without  it  we  may  blunder  into  right,  but  even  in  our  successes 
we  shall  be  empirics,  we  shall  never  be  sure  'that  we  are  not  in  the 
wrong.  In  intellectual  Education,  methods  are  innumerable  both  in 
theory  and  practice ;  some  starting  from  the  same  principles,  but  di- 
yerging  in  their  application,  others  starting  from  different  points  in  the 
onset.  From  these  we  may  select  and  combine  as  we  deem  judicious, 
remembering  only  that  method  of  some  kind  or  other  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite ;  wi&out  it  there  may  be  teaching  and  even  knowledge,  but  no 
Education.  Between  a  mind  taught  at  random  and  a  mind  educated* 
there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  a  lumber-room  and  a  store- 
house, a  book  manufactory  and  a  library.  Hobbes  said,  that  if  he  had 
read  as  much  as  the  Erudite,  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they, 
^t  the  same  time,  to  persist  rigidly  in  one  method,  desperately  essaying 
on  the  young  and  tender  spirit  all  its  experiments,  wiUiout  referring  to 
their  applicability,  is  to  consult  our  own  curiosity  and  ambition,  and 
not  the  interest  of  our  pupils.  We  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  them  to 
the  public  good,  they  are  neither  patients  nor  subjects.  Even  when 
constructed  on  apparently  the  very  justest  principles,  all  mechanism  in 
Education  too  rigorously  and  invariably  pursued,  leads  to  stiflBiess — to 
that  SpScialite,  which  for  the  wide  and  efficient  purposes  of  life  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  avoided.  It  makes  us  not  walkers,  but  dancers — not 
dancers,  but  dancing  masters.  Method  in  Education  ought  to  be  as  far 
as  possible  eclectic,  a  selection,  not  only  of  the  best,  but  the  best  of 
those  actually  under  our  care.  This  mstde  the  principal  distinction  be- 
tween Pestalozzi  and  de  Fellenberg.  De  Fellenberg  educates  for  the 
world  ;  every  child  is  placed  in  his  establishment  exactly  in  the  rank 
which  he  is  to  occupy  hereafter  in  life ;  his  occupation,  his  instruction, 
everything  is  calculated  to  prepare  him  for  his  social  position.  Pesta- 
lozzi's  object,  on  the  contrary,  following  too  closely  Rousseau,  was  to 
foster  the  growth  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  man.     To  the  claims  of 
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the  world  he  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  he  asked  not  for  what  society,  but  for 
what  God  had  destined  the  child.  The  position  of  each  pupil  in  his 
establishment  was  accordingly  founded,  not  upon  the  artificial  distinc- 
tions of  society,  but  upon  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  brotherly  love.  But 
were  these  two  systems  kept  in  practice  perfectly  distinct,  they  would 
both  be  bad." 

A  good  Education  shotdd  develop  like  Pestalozzi's,  and  fit  like  de 
Fellenberg's —their  union  is  essential.  We  cannot  fulfil  the  will  of 
God  without  fulfilling  our  duties  in  society  ;  nor  our  duties  in  society 
without  developing  ti^e  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  by  means  of 
which  such  duties  are  to  be  fulfilled.  "  Education,"  again  continues  our 
author,  "  ought  to  be  general ;  not  only  no  omission  of  any  one  of  the 
faculties,  but  no  partiaJity  to  one  more  than  another.  A  man  all  reason 
as  well  as  a  man  all  imagination,  like  a  man  wholly  physical  or  wholly 
intellectual,  is  only  half  a  man ;  and  that  half  disproportionally  large. 
Yet  this  mistake  is  firequent,  so  frequent  that  the  contrary  instances 
may  be  considered  the  exceptions.  It  inundates  your  society  with 
your  a  +  b  men,  who  make  up  morality  out  of  arithmetic  ;  who  mea- 
sure impulse  by  rule  and  compass ;  who  count  the  lines  in  Shakspeare, 
and  look  to  the  joinings  in  the  Apollo.  Or  else  sends  out  to  shock  the 
harmony  of  our  mercantile  metaphysics,  and  morality,  some  fireships  of 
fancy,  upon  which  we  gaze  with  terror  and  astonishment.  Proportion 
symmetry — are  the  first  great  i^les  of  all  Education  ?  no  single  chord  of 
our  complicated  being  shotildJbe  left  untouched  or  unstrung.  They  are 
placed  in  us  in  order  to  be  sounded ;  sounded  separately  they  produce 
•  monotony — sounded  without  a  knowledge  of  the  combinations,  discord." 

Again,  he  says,  "  Intellectual  Education  should  spread  out  to  its 
fullest  size  and  strength,  the  whole  intellectual  man.  We  must  begin 
then  with  the  beginning,  if  we  intend  to  go  on  unto  the  end ;  we  live 
before  we  think — our  senses  are  the  first  objects  of  Education.  What- 
ever theory  we  adopt,  from  the  sensualism  of  Locke  to  the  spiritualism 
of  Kant,  or  the  absolutism  of  Cousin,  the  senses  in  all  cases  must  prac- 
tically be  considered  as  the  great  instruments  of  knowledge.'  We  may 
say,  therefore,  with  perfect  truth  that  the  day  after  birth  Education 
opens — the  nurse  is  a  teacher,  the  mother  is  a  teacher;  every  circum- 
stance with  which  the  child  is  surrounded  is  more  or  less  a  teacher.  In 
this  first  mysterious  period  of  life,  the  child  plunged  at  once  into  the 
tumult  of  existence,  is  in  a  state  of  vertigo,  of  reverie,  differing  pro- 
bably but  little  firom  what  it  was  in  the  mother's  womb.  As  yet  it  sits 
solitary  in  the  midst  of  nature,  little  better  than  that  simple  modifica- 
tion with  which  Condillac  begins  his  statue.  But  new  relations  soon 
establish  themselves,  and  a  week  or  two  scarcely  pass  by,  when  by  dis- 
covery on  discovery,  it  rapidly  acquires  one  after  another,  the  use  of 
all  its  senses ;  then  every  act  is  an  impression,  every  impression  good 
or  bad.  We  attribute  the  birth  of  many  of  our  passions  to  after-life  ; 
we  might  as  well  maintain  that  the  tree  grew  from  the  surface  of  the 
soD,  because  we  could  not  see  its  roots.  Every  motion  of  the  body  or 
mind  is  portion  of  a  habit,  from  bundles  of  these  habits  are  actions  formed, 
and  firom  bundles  of  habits  the  future  man.     The  organization  of  one 
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child  may  be  lesa  perfect  than  that  of  another,  bat  this  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  try  to  make  each  other  as  perfect  as  possible.     These 
great  instruments  of  knowledge  should  as  early  as  possible  be  prepared 
for  use  ;  if  not,  when  wanted  they  will  be  found  rusty  or  blunt.     The 
Education  of  the  senses  neglected,  all  afler-education  partakes  of  a 
drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an  insufficiency  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure* 
Educated  well,  they  give  to  all  virtue  and  knowledge,  a  positiveness, 
a  firmness,  a  vivid  freshness,  such  as  makes  the  difference  between 
waking  and  a  dream.     The  influence  of  this  Education  on  intellectual 
progress,  is  clearness  of  idea,  accuracy  of  language,  justice  of  reasoning, 
knowledge,  invention,  application — ail  the  utilities  in  fine  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  are  obviously  derived  from  this  simple  source.     The  effect 
even  on  organization  in  the  senses  themselves,  is  remarkable.     The 
hunter  tribes  of  the  Indians  have  the  muscles  of  the  ear  much  more  de- 
veloped than  Europeans.     The  same  peculiarity  may  be  also  traced  in 
the  eye ;  compare  sailors  and  shepherds  with  students.     Here  organi- 
zation serves  the  result  of  early  and  constant  exercise,  of  Education. 
Goethe  states  as  an  instance  of  the  delicacy  and  discrimination  to  which 
this  sense  may  be  brought,  that  the  mosaic  artists  of  Rome  employ 
15,000  varieties,  and  50  shades  of  each  colour  ;  750,000  in  all.     This 
sounds  marvellous,  but  it  is  less  perhaps  than  what  every  painter  of 
ordinary  skill  is  habituated  to  in  the  course  of  liis  profession.     The 
Gobelin  manufactures  go  still  further,  that  they  must  only  apply  these 
shades,  but  under  great  disadvantages ;  they  work  their  tapestry  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  carry  on  as  it  were  a  running  calculation  of  the  effect. 
So  also  the  painters  in  china ;  their  colours  when  just  put  on  differ 
materially  from  their  after  appearance  when  burnt  in.     It  is  a  sort  of 
constant  algebraic  operation  ;  they  take  colours  as  they  would  expres- 
sions, work  them  apparently  in  the  dark,  but  always  with  an  acute  ob- 
servance of  their  several  relations,  and  the  work  finished  convert  them 
by  a  single  operation  to  their  real  value.     The  ear  is  still  more  in  need 
of  Education  than  the  eye  ;  a  jeweller  sees  a  thousand  differences  be- 
tween two  diamonds  to  the  uneducated  eye  perfectly  alike,  but  then 
they  are  before  him.     Not  so  a  musician — a  note  heard  is  lost,  yet 
must  he  appreciate  its  truth  or  falsehood  in  the  very  moment  of  its  pass- 
ing, and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  apparent  chaos  of  an  orchestra.     Few 
ears  indeed  out  of  many  millions  are  thus  trained,  and  many  persons 
differ  little  from  the  Turk  who  mistook  the  tuning  for  the  overture.    Yet 
between  the  two  extremes  there  surely  is  a  medium  easily  attainable 
by  the  majority,  and  to  that  medium  at  least  every  ear  should  be  taught 
to  tend.     The  touch  is  partly  within  the  power  of  Education ;  blind 
men  have  been  known  to  acquire  by  practice  and  concentration  of  at- 
tention, in  this  single  instance  a  skiQ  in  distinguishing  persons  and 
things,  quite  inconceivable  to  the  seeing.     Michael  Angelo  said  the 
compass  should  be  carried  in  the  eye ;  they  reverse  it,  and  may  be  al- 
most said  to  carry  their  sight  in  their  hands.     The  deaf  and  dumb  on 
the  other  side,  make  up  for  their  deficiencies  by  a  proportionate  accu- 
racy and  acuteness  of  sight,  acquired  in  a  similar  manner  by  constant 
exercise.     Buffon  supposed  touch  to  be  the  great  civilizer  ;  our  supe-» 
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rioiity  in  tliis  respect  be  regards  as  the  great  distinction  between  man 
and  beast.  He  argues,  that  were  it  possible  our  fingers  should  be  mul* 
tiplied,  paripossu,  our  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  would  in* 
crease.  CondDlac  has  abundantly  refuteii  this  conjecture,  but  still  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  rests  are  unimpeached.  Touch  exercises  a  re- 
markable influence  in  all  our  judgments ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol* 
low  by  adding  to  its  instruments,  that  we  should  add  to  its  powers  or 
effects.  The  smell  and  taste,  cognate  senses,  are  modifications  of  touch; 
though  in  some  particulars  the  smell  partakes  of  some  of  the  powers  of 
sight,  some  with  the  reasoning  powers,  some  with  the  imagination — but 
nature  does  not  thus  separate  them.  A  child  reasons  and  remembers^ 
remembers  and  reasons ;  imagination  in  its  strongest  form  is  memory 
and  reason  both,  they  are  all  thus  in  action  contemporaneously.  We 
do  not  indeed  discover  the  development  of  the  reasoning  powers  and 
imagination  quite  so  easOy  as  that  of  memory.  The  operations  of  the 
latter  are  very  perceivable,  the  operations  of  the  two  former  are  not  quite 
so  obvious  to  our  apprehensions  ;  yet  the  reasoning  of  children  so  fsx 
as  it  goes  (their  notions  being  more  accurate  than  ours),  is  generally 
truer  than  ours.  Nor  is  their  imagination  less  active,  their  young  life 
is  one  dream — they  know  scarcely  a  past  or  a  future,  liiey  are  all  pre-- 
sent ;  and  in  that  they  live  most  rapidly  and  most  intently. 

Speaking  of  aesthetics  and  their  beauty,  our  amiable  author  elegantly 
says,-^ 

''  What  is  more  wonderful  amongst  all  the  marvels  of  this  glorious 
worlds  than  a  human  soul  in  the  fulness  of  its  development?  What  more 
beautiful  than  all  its  depths  spread  out,  star  illumined  like  those  of  the 
midnight  heavens  above,  with  pure  affections  and  bright  thoughts  ?  How 
doubly  beautiful  and  how  doubly  admirable  is  all  this  in  the  perfect  purity 
of  youth,  before  the  mist  of  this  lower  world  has  yet  come  upon  it !  What 
a  task  full  of  sacred  and  inspirited  consolations  for  a  true  teacher !  What 
an  Education,  that  which  proposes  to  give  to  this  wonderful  the  entire  en- 
joyment and  mastery  of  those  wonders,  the  perfect  possession  of  itself! 
Where  this  purpose  is  attained,  where  ssthenics  have  really  worked  their 
task,  the  routine  of  Education  changes ;  everything  takes  another  line ; 
nothing  remains  idle  or  indifferent.  Instead  of  building  up  a  dead  mind 
and  a  dead  heart,  it  draws  forth  life  to  the  mind  and  life  to  the  heart,  from 
the  fountain  of  life  within.  It  teaches  numbers  instead  of  cyphers,  living 
sounds  instead  of  dead  characters,  deeds  of  faith  and  love  instead  of  pb- 
struse  creeds,  substance  instead  of  shadows,  realities  instead  of  signs.  Of 
morality  it  is  the  natural  ally ;  it  makes  religion  an  affection,  the  passions 
virtues.  It  places  love  at  the  feet  of  belief ;  it  weds  enthusiasm  to  duty. 
The  arts  are  its  especial  province — they  are  embodied  sentiment — the 
earthly  personification  of  the  ideal — the  visible  trumpet  of  the  sense  of 
beauty,  which  is  the  soul  within  man's  soul.  He  sees  in  them  relative 
perfection,  gleamings  of  a  higher,  a  more  absolute  one.  He  sees  in  them 
man  in  his  power  and  beauty ;  but  in  man  God — even  his  reason  joins  a 
loftier  cast.  Natural  history  spreads  before  him  an  ever-fresh  creation  ; 
he  drinks  in  religion  as  well  as  knowledge,  from  every  sight  and  sound. 
Geometry  is  no  longer  a  chaos  of  conundrums,  but  a  beautiful  interweav- 
ing of  order  within  order ;  truth  growing  upwards  out  of  truth,  full  of 
holy  influences  in  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  But  these  are  things  not 
in  tiie  philosophy  of  our  schools;  all  our  Education  is  negative  rather  than 
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poBitive,  80  also  are  its  effecto.  We  sometimes  may  succeed  in  checking 
Tice,  but  we  can  seldom  create  virtue  ;  we  can  make  bankers  or  attome^s^ 
and  not  heroes ;  machines  for  business  or  intrigue,  ad  funueum,  but  few 
great  men."* 

Such  are  the  general  or  preliminary  remarks  of  our  author  on  the 
subject  of  intellectual  Education ;  such  may  be  said  are  his  lofty  and 
holy  views  of  man  and  his  nature,  and  the  end  and  aim  of  our  being's 
destiny.  All  that  is  ennobling  in  Christianity,  all  that  is  great  in  phi- 
losophy, all  that  is  eternal  in  morals,  become  the  inspirers  of  his  pen. 
With  lum  the  world  is  not  merely  viewed  as  it  is,  but  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
and  the  pure  ideal  of  his  mind  pants  ailer  its  reflection  in  human  na- 
ture as  in  a  glass ;  and  when  he  finds  it,  rejoices  like  the  fabled  eagle 
that  found  its  image  in  the  disc  of  the  sun.  How  great  would  be  die 
boon  conferred  upon  our  species,  could  the  training  of  the  heart  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  and  the  will,  be  carried  forth  under  such 
views  ?  How  would  such  a  spirit  be  felt  throughout  future  genera- 
tions, in  the  bond  of  brotherhood,  which  would  be  established  between 
every  heart  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  every  clime. 

Not  only  is  our  author  to  be  deeply  studied  with  regard  to  his  gene- 
ral views ;  not  only  does  the  same  high  and  generous  spiritualism  ex- 
tend to  flrst  principles,  but  it  pervades  his  minutest  practice.  He  pror 
ceeds  after  these  disquisitions  to  the  various  brandies  of  intelleotual 
Education,  and  severely  touches  on  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry, drawing,  architecture,  languages,  physical  sciences,  music,  &c. ; 
and  discusses  with  singular  ability  both  ancient  and  modem  modes  and 
methods.  Scarcely  anything  of  the  slightest  importance  but  is  touched 
upon,  and  scarcely  any  subject  but  receives  embellishment  from  his 
pen.  Hints  are  scattered  throughout  the  entire  volume  of  nearly  six 
hundred  pages,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  schoolmaster,  both  as 
regards  his  theoritics  and  his  practice  in  the  school-room  ;  which  will 
not  only3abundantly  repay  perusal,  but  be  the  means  of  saving  time 
and  expense  in  the  most  important  departments  of  Education.  Inde- 
pendent of  which  the  work  brings  into  the  field  the  quintessence  of  all 
that  has  been  written,  and  all  that  has  been  said,  on  the  subject  of 
Education,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries  for  some  years  past.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  towards  the  author  to  go  more  at  length  into 
his  subjects.  For  the  present  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  strongly  recommending  Education  reform  to  all  who  are  desirous 
of  knowing  what  Education  is  capable  of^  and  who  are  sincere  in  their 
wishes  for  its  advancement  and  success. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Among  other  evidences  of  the  continued  and  active  influence  of  Hofwyl  in 
the  cause  of  Education,  we  have  recently  received  a  file  of  a  Gazette  for 
Teachers^  issued  by  its  Indefatigable  guardians.  It  is  intended  as  the 
organ  of  communication  for  the  friends  of  school  improvements  in  the  can- 
ton of  Berne.  Several  of  its  numbers  are  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Cantonal  Society  of  Teachers,  whose  efforts  seem  to  promise  much  for 
the  cause  in  Switzerland. 

This  society  was  formed  by  the  teachers  assembled  for  instruction  at 
Hofwyl,  in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  members,  with  few  exceptions  teachers  of  ordinary  schools.  Fellen- 
berg  was  chosen  president,  and  Verhrli,  the  excellent  teacher  of  the  farm 
pupils  of  Hofwyl,  vice  president.  Its  constitution  presents,  as  the  great 
objects  of  the  society,  union  and  co-operation  in  promoting  the  Education 
of  the  people,  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  means  pro- 
posed are  free  communications  between  its  members,  consultations  con- 
cerning the  best  modes  of  advancing  the  cause  of  schools  and  improving 
the  condition  of  teachers,  and  direct  efforts  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  defects  of  present  plans,  and  methods  of  organizing  and  in- 
structing the  common  schools  of  the  country.  The  last  object  seems  to  us 
highly  important,  and  too  much  neglected  among  us,  may  we  not  derive 
an  important  hint  in  regard  to  our  own  duties  ?  No  great  object  has  yet 
been  effected,  until  a  class  of  men  more  or  less  numerous,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  it;  and  so  busy  is  every  one  in  our  country,  that  none  are 
disposed  to  assume  a  task  which  does  not  necessarily  devolve  upon  them — 
or  even  to  attend  to  a  subject  which  is  not  directly  connected  with  their 
business.  The  modesty  and  the  isolation  of  teachers,  the  fear  of  being 
charged  with  interested  motives,  and  too  often,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in- 
difference to  the  object  itself,  have  led  those  who  were  engaged  in  Educa- 
tion, to  neglect  all  direct  effort  to  excite  the  interest  of  others.  But  if  we 
hope  for  the  promotion  of  improvement  in  Education,  from  where  must  we 
expect  it,  unless  from  those  directly  concerned,  and  most  able  to  speak 
and  write  on  the  subject  ?  Why  does  it  not  belong  to  teachers  to  speak 
and  write,  and  act  upon  society,  in  reference  to  Education,  as  much  as 
upon  clergymen  to  exert  their  influence  on  the  subject  of  theology  ?  How 
much  would  it  do  to  excite  interest  in  the  subject,  if  the  army  of  teachers 
in  England  would  come  forth  from  their  school-houses,  and  unite  i)i. 
enlightened  efforts  to  spread  just  principles,  in  reference  to  the  importance 
and  the  methods  of  Education  among  those  around  them ! 

Among  the  important  topics  in  the  school  itself  which  are  proposed  by 
the  society  of  Berne,  to  be  presented  in  the  meetings  of  its  auxiliary  so- 
cieties, the  first-named  is  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  pupils 
of  their  schools,  and  the  proper  means  for  their  moral  improvement.  For 
this  purpose  they  urge,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  give  the  pupils  con^ 
stant  employment,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  idleness — 
to  preserve  a  mild  but  firm  course  of  discipline,  and  to  promote  paternal- 
affection  among  them.  They  urge^  that  every  branch  of  instruction  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  be  discussed  at  these  meetings ;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  steady  effort  among  the  teachers  to  advance  in  knowledge  and 
skill.    Would  that  the  last  object  could  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  tb^ 
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multitude  of  teachers  in  our  country,  who  wrap  themselves  up  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  attained  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  skill  and  knowledge,  or 
lie  down  |n  listless  apathy  after  their  daily  task  is  performed,  with  no 
anxiety  but  to  get  through  the  business  of  to-morrow  as  early  as  possible. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  Berne  Society  of  Teachers  was  also  held  at 
Hofwyl.  It  was  opened  by  an  interesting  stddress  from  the  President,  fiill 
of  truth  and  energy,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  few  opening  sentences : — 

.  ^  Gaardians  of  the  apiritual  life,  the  personal  wealth  of  the  ohildren  of  our 
people  !  we  have  assembled  to  ratify  our  bond.  We  have  pledged  ourselves 
that  in  our  schools  shall  grow  up  a  noble,  well-taught  generation  of  the  people 
true  to  the  principle  of  the  gospel,  deyoted  to  God,  and  faithful  to  men — a  peo- 
ple whose  characters  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  the  scenes  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  as  their  native  land ! 

^*  In  this  great  object  we  shall  succeed  only  so  far  as  we  follow  the  Saviour^s 
example,' and  imbibe  the  fulness  of  his  love  to  man,  and  trust  In  God ;  in  form- 
ing the  hearts  of  those  who  are  committed  to  us,  in  extsndiBg  the  influence  of 
the  school  %q  every  hooseholdy  and  in  warming  the  hearts  of  parents  as  well  as 
children.  God  will  reward  such  labours,  even  if  they  are  not  rewarded  on 
earth.  The  God  who  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies,  will  never  forsake 
the  faithful  guardians  of  his  children.'* 

Among  the  evils  suggested  at  this  meeting  of  the  Society,  as  requiring 
a  remedy,  were  some  familiar  to  our  own  schools — the  want  of  faithful 
visitation,  for  which  responsible  and  paid  officers  were  considered  the  only 
remedy— neglect  and  difficulties  in  obtaining  suitable  teachers — imperfect 
school-books  and  means  of  instruction — the  want  of  a  periodical  for  teach- 
ers— the  unhappy  difficulties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the  teacher 
on  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  individuals  for  his  scanty  pay,  and  claims 
of  parental  dictation  often  founded  upon  it.  One  serious  evil,  not  found 
among  us.  is  the  duty  imposed  upon  teachers  of  attending  funerals,  and 
performing,  to  some  extent,  the  weekly  as  well  as  Sunday  duties  of  clerk 
of  the  parish. 

After  the  meeting  was  closed,  the  band  of  music  o^  the  farm  pupils  of 
Hofwyl,  called  the  assembly  to  a  repast  prepared  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty  persons  by  the  liberal  founder  of  Hofwyl.  It  was  opened  by  him  in 
prayer,  acknowledging  the  favour  of  God  to  their  association,  and  iptreat- 
mg  his  blessing  upon  their  future  efforts.  A  scene  of  social  enjoyment  and 
familiar  intercourse  then  followed,  suited  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  these  fel« 
low-labourers  in  an  arduous  and  too  oilen  thankless  office.  Occasional 
sonffs,  of  that  elevated  and  heart-stirring  character  which  we  have  for- 
merly described,  were  sung  by  the  farm  pupils,  and  united  in  by  the  cho- 
rus of  teachers,  and  toasts  were  drunk  in  the  common  wine  of  Switzerland, 
a  liquor  of  less  strength  than  the  cider  of  our  country.  While  we  trust 
that  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  temperance  will  speedily  satisfy  the 
friends  of  morals,  that  social  drinking,  and  the  useless  if  not  censurable 
practice  of  toasts,  are  but  the  handmaids  of  intemperance  to  many  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  sober ;  we  translate  one  sentimeiit  given  by 
a  teacher,  as  a  specimen  of  those  oifered  on  this  occasion » — 

<^  There  is  one  means  of  making  the  happiness  and  the  delight  which  we  feel 
universal.  There  is  one  unfnUng  means  to  convert  mined  ftnnilies  into  fhaailies 
of  joy,  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  poverty  and  misery,  and  to  stem  the  tovrent  of 
overwhelming  vice ;  to  secure  our  liberties  and  those  of  our  children  against 
all  the  power  of  treachery.  In  short,  to  secure  the  purity  and  the  happiaevs  of 
the  people.  And  this  unfailing  means  is  the  Christian  Rational  Ebucation  op 
THE  Pfoplf ,  and  especially  the  poor.  To  all  then  who  uniiersiand  this  mighty 
cry,  anfi  put  their  hands  to  the  holy  wof^-^honG  L}FB  !    Health  to  all  the  frieads 
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^H^  prantoters  uf  HUionai  Education  ^  the  people,  and  the  poor  far  and  near  !  Long 
ilFii  TO  Thee."* 

Ittch  animating  sentiments  were  followed  and  impressed  by  some  of  the 
no^§  ''Mannerchoren/*  or  hymns  for  male  voices,  which  the  Swiss  music 
furnishes,  to  cherish  social,  and  benevolent,  and  patriotic,  and  devotional 
feeling,  in  place  of  the  bacchanalian  and  amatory  songs  which  so  often 
ditfraof  our  social  meetings. 

During  the  summer  of  1835,  a  course  of  histruction  was  given  to  teach- 
ers, und«r  the  immediate  direction  of  FeDenberg.  It  was  closed  by  an 
exattTinatloo,  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  present,  and 
the  Cantonal  Society  of  Teachers  held  its  third  meeting  immediately  after» 
It  was  attended  by  two  hundred  teachers  ai|d  friend  of  Education,  or 
9chooUmenx  «8  they  ^re  all  styled  in  simple  German^  many  of  whom  were 
new  members. 

The  time  was  occupied  chiefly  in  business  measures,  relative  to  the 
organisation  <»f  the  society  and  its  Inraiiehes.  A  petition  was  offered, 
signed  by  many  teachers,  soliciting  tke  government  to  remove  the  obstacle 
thrown  in  the  way  of  attending  the  summer  course  of  instruction  for 
teachers  at  Holvryl,  <^  whose  value  they  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  This 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  society,  and  prdered  to  be  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  Uie. public  authorities. 

Several  communications  were  presented  on  the  defects  of  the  course  of 
1833,  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  appointed  by  the  government.  One 
<»f  these^  signed  by  fifty-nine  teachers,  testifies  that,  v^hile  the  previous 
course  had  been  gvossly  defective,  the  course  pursued  under  the  direction 
-of  Fellenberg  hud  met  thnr  wants  entirely  ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  un* 
Just  to  ascribe  to  Hofwyl  and  its  founder,  difficulties  wliich  originated  in 
the  incompetenc;^  of  the  director  appointed  b^  the  government.  Indeed, 
we  fin^  much  evidence  that  this  was  another  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
committing  to  politick  nien  the  managenoent  of  literary  institutions ;  and 
we  h^ve  abnndant  ressOn  to  know,  that  the  determined  hostility  of  the 
Bernese  aristocracy  to  the  plan  for  the  Education  of  the  people,  which 
Fellenberg  has  pursued  for  thirty  years  with  so  much  ardoor,  is  sufficient 
to  aqcoUnt  for  tiie  new  course  of  petty  persecution  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed.  We  trust,  nay  we  are  persuaded,  that  his  zeal  and  faith,  and 
that  of  his  son,  who  now  so  ably  co-operates  with  him,  will  not  yield  to 
clamour,  or  be  subdued  by  opposition. 

It  was  announced  to  the  assembly  that  another  course  of  instruction 
would  be  given  to  teachers  at  Hofwyl,  to  commence  in  May  of  tiie  present 
year  and  continoe  until  August,  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  that  time.  We  trust  that  a  large  body  of  teachers 
ave  new  witnessing  scenes  and  enjoying  privileges  which  cannot  fail  to 
f  xert  a  most  salutary  influence  on  them  and  on  their  schools.  Would  that 
we  could  witness  such  a  movement  in  any  considerable  portion  of  our  own 
country.  Could  we  see  some  individual  who  had  the  taith  to  invite,  and 
the  influence  necessarv  to  collect  such  a  body  of  teachers,  to  listen  to  In- 
struction and  consult  ror  the  good  of  their  schools  for  three  months,  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  we  should  expect  more  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Educa^ 
tion  than  from  any  amount  of  school  funds ;  for,  important  as  they  are 
under  proper  regulation}  they  can  never  supply  the  place  of  an  intelligent 
and  well-trained  body  oif  teachers. 


*  This  imperfect  translation  of  the  German,  <<  Lebe  Hoeh**  is  the  best  tliat 
occurs  to  us. 
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THE  MOTHER'S  TREASURY. 


No.  VI. 


MOTHER  S    CATECHISMS THEIR    COMPARATIVE    PRACTICAL    VALUE    AND 

IMPORTANCE. 

We  have  frequently  proposed  directing  our  attention,  in  that  portion  of 
the  Educational  Magazine  addressed  to  mothers,  to  an  examination  of 
some  of  the  numerous  works  professedly  written  for  their  especial  guid- 
ance in  the  work  of  instruction.  Our  library-table  teems  vnth  a  variety 
of  works  which  have  been  addressed  to  us  from  authors  and  publishers, 
the  object  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  simplifying  instruction  ;  bat 
the  merits  of  these  are  so  various,  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  many  of  these  productions  so  questionable,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  urging  a  few  words  to  parents  on  the  choice  of  works  of 
this  description. 

Among  the  number  of  first  catechetical  works  designed  for  the  use  of 
parents,  we  have  no  less  than  six  or  eight  diflferent  kinds,  by  as  many 
different  authors  ;  •  and  it  requires  more  trouble  and  discrimination,  than 
can  generally  be  given  to  such  subjects  by  parents,  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  work  best  adapted  to  draw  out  the  faculties  of  a  child  of  tender 
age.  Few,  indeed,  have  at  their  disposal  the  time  necessary  for  this 
important  task ;  fewer  can  afford  to  purchase  more  than  one  from  the 
enormous  list,  and  still  fewer  parents  are  competent  to  judge  of  what 
is  the  most  fitting  under  all  circumstances  to  be  the  first  book  in 
family  instruction.  We  have  therefore  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  works  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  with  a  view 
to  point  out  such  as  are  most  likely  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  children, 
and  to  afford  assistance  to  the  instructor. 

Now  to  afford  us  something  like  a  principle  to  start  upon,  we  must 
state  that  the  form  of  catechetical  instruction  is  good  or  bad  precisely  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  with  which  the  questions  and  answers  are  drawn  up. 
If  the  questions  prepared  and  answers  returned  embody  great  sim- 
plicity, of  language,  and  clearness  of  idea,  the  child  may  obtain  infor- 
mation of  facts ;  and  by  these  lay  the  foundation  of  knowledge  pro- 
perly so  called.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  sought  to  be  com- 
municated are  so  vague  and  irregular,  as  to  depend  upon  some  other 
information  of  which  the  child  is  not  possessed  ;  in  such  a  case,  so  far 
from  the  catechetical  method  being  serviceable  in  instruction,  it  is  a 
most  pernicious  mode  of  procedure,  utterly  destructive  of  every  mental 
energy,  and  calculated  above  all  things  to  engender  an  incurable  block- 
head. 

To  make  this  position  more  clear  to  the  reader,  it  will  be' necessary 
to  observe,  that  in  giving  instruction  through  this  medium,  the  mental 
power  called  into  exercise  is  the  memory.  Now  in  learning  by  heart, 
as  it  is  called,  the  object  in  view  should  be  the  storing  up  of  understood 
/acts  in  the  mind.     But  there  is  a  kind  of  memory  which  is  purely 
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verbal,  which  u^i//  Store  up  the  words  with  great  apparent  ease,  and 
with  considerable  rapidity,  leaving  the  facts  quite  out  of  the  matter; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the  living  facts  are  clearly  or  obscurely  de- 
veloped, so  will  the  mind  adopt  the  verbal,  or  what  we  may  call  the 
vital  memory. 

We  may  give  as  an  instance  of  the  verbal  memory  being  exercised 
in  its  purely  legitimate  way,  when  the  multiplication,  or  pence  table, 
or  long  rows  of  figures,  are  learned ;  or  when  figures  are  counted  from 
one  to  a  hundred,  et  cetera.  Now  this  kind  of  memory  is  exceedingly 
useful,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated  to  a  due  extent,  provided  it  be  ex- 
ercised on  its  proper  objects,  and  on  them  alone.  But  when  this  verbal 
memory  is  exercised  on  subjects  in  which  the  mind  should  dwell,  upon 
which  the  intellect  should  work,  and  through  which  the  understanding 
should  enlarge  itself,  then  a  mental  suicide  or  murder  is  committed,  as . 
distressing  in  the  world  of  mind  as  those  crimes  are  in  the  world  of 
morals. 

In  looking  through  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  cannot 
conceive  upon  what  principle,  bad  as  principles  often  are,  the  quantity 
of  absolute  rubbish  has  been  collected,  which  pass  for  information  in 
these  works.  In  Pinnock's  Mother's  Catechism,  which  appears  to 
be  little  else  but  an  absolute  piracy  of  the  plan  and  title  of  Blair's, 
without  its  clearness  and  simpHcity,  we  find  in  some  of  its  pages, 
sentences  put  together,  from  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  child 
can  pick  out  any  meaning ;  and  which  can  in  no  way  assist  it  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  commonest  kinds  of  knowledge.  For  in- 
stance, the  child  is  told  that  a  catechism  is  instruction,  that  instruction 
is  teaching,  that  the  use  of  teaching  is  that  we  are  all  bom  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  and  must  have  teachers.  Then'  teachers  are  to  teach  us  to 
think  correctly,  to  form  a  right  judgment  about  things  we  meet  with, 
and  that  this  is  wisdom  ;  all  of  which  has  as  little  sympathy  with  the 
mind  of  a  young  child  as  can  be.  But  to  carry  out  these  principles  of 
ratiocinative  argumentation,  and  to  come  to  the  thing  itself  by  which 
the  child  is  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  things  he  meets,  he  is 
asked : — 

"  Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  creation  ? 
"A.  The  act  of  making  a  thing  out  of  nothing." 

Questions  succeed  to  this  one  after  the  other  through  the  six  days  of 
creation,  by  which  the  child  understands  that  God  made  the  earth  out 
of  nothing,  the  sun  out  of  nothing ;  the  fowls  and  fishes,  man  and 
beast,  and  every  creeping  thing,  all  out  of  nothing,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  sacred  records.  After  this  he  is  sagely  told,  that  the  four  ele- 
ments are  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water ;  that  things  can  grow,  yet  have 
no  life,  such  as  stones  and  metals.  That  mercury  is  obtained  from 
silver  mines.  That  the  calamine  stone  is  intolerably  hard,  gene- 
rally of  a  grey  brown  yellow,  or  pale  red  colour.  That  gold  and  silver 
are  called  perfect  metals,  because  they  lose  nothing  by  heat.  That  an 
acid  is  anything  sour  or  sharp  (such  as  a  penknife  or  a  razor,  we  sup- 
posie).     That  a  bishop  is  a  clergyman  at  the  head  of  a  diocese.     That 
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the  smell  of  while  lead  is  a  alot0  poison.  That  an  island  and  a  continent 
are  trmete  of  land  ;  that  a  peninsula  is  a  portion  of  land ;  an  isthmus  a 
narrow  neck  of  land.  An  ocean  is  a  vast  bod^  of  water  whose  hounds 
are  not  paitieolarly  known,  as  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  a  river  ia  a  lorgie 
stream  of  water  which  rises  in  the  land  and  runs  into  the  sea,  as  the 
Thames ;  a  hrook  is  a  smoBer  stream  of  the  same  kind  ;  a  pond  is  a 
fimaM  bed  of  water  in  the  midst  ai  dr^  land,  &c. 

The  other  catechisms  which  we  have  enumerated  partake,  more  or 
less,  of  the  defects  of  that  ahove  quoted  ;  and  the  reason  is  ohvio«s, 
namdy,  that  all  more  or  less  axe  copies  m  plan  and  design  of  those 
little  works  entitled  <'  Blair's  First,  or  Motlier's  Catechism ;"  but  these 
are  copies  after  the  same  manner  that  a  stone-mason  is  a  copyist  of  some 
great  sculptor,  or  the  house-painter  is  of  the  artut,  or  the  milk-and-water 
poet  who  chimes  **  trees  to  breeze,  and  bveese  to  sneeze,"  through  the 
pages  of  a  hot-piessed  annual,  wkh  the  *^  bard  (A  old.''  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  Blair  at  second-hand.  Much  as  we  object  to  the  catedietl«d 
form  in  many  instances,  we  find  in  Blair's  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Catechisms,  so  much  straightforward  good  sense,  which  is  withal  se 
concisely  expressed,  that  we  must  allow  them  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  paroatt  and  teacher.  The  attempt  either  to  imitate  or  improve  them 
is  manifestly  ifotile,  and  we  thhik  we  are  petlbrming  a  service  to  the 
pahik  by  stating  our  opinion  of  the  comparative  merit  of  such  woiks. 
The  multiplicity  of  school-books  is  a  serious  evil,  and  among  the  mass 
that  are  eontmually  brought  before  ibt  public  to  suit  various  interests 
in  trade,  rather  than  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  it  is  really  use^ 
fx>  know  that  tiiere  are  some  whidi  may  safely  be  put  into  the  hand  of 
liie  mstractOT.  Blmr's  Mother's  Calechisms  vfere,  we  believe,  first  lA 
t^e  field,  and  we  fed  confident  that  although  many  imitations  have 
been  attempted,  they  still  stand  without  equals  in  the  work  of  early 
instruction ;  and  we  sincerely  regret  that  the  eeries  has  not  long  ago 
been  carried  through  the  aits  and  sciences,  and  other  general  subjects, 
by  the  same  talented  author. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  PRACTICAL  DESIGN. 

LccTUKEs  have  been  delivered  to  large  audiences  during  the  past 
month,  by  J.  Carpue,  Esq.,  on  anatomy  and  physiology  m  relating  to 
Art;  £•  H.  Latilla,  Esq.,  on  fresco  painting  (second  lecture);  W. 
Maughann,  Esq.,  and  J.  G.  Spilsbury,  Esq.,  on  the  application  of  che- 
mical sdence  to  the  Arts ;  axid  W.  M.  Cfaiatterley,  Esq.  (secretary  to 
the  Society),  the  first  of  a  Course  on  Botany,  with  illustrations  from 
natural  objects. 

The  general  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  second 
of  August,  when  the  president,  W.  Ewart,  Esq.,  stated,  that  he  had 
received  a  ccnnmunication  from  Lord  John  Russell,  in  r^ly  to  the 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Queen,  by  the  members,  students,  and  sup- 
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porters  of  the  Sbciety ;  regretting  that  he  had  hecn  compelled  to  advise 
her  Mi^esty  not  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  Cartoons  from  Hamp- 
ton Court,  on  account  of  the  atmosphere  of  London. 

The  report  of  the  Council  was  read  to  the  meeting,  hy  W.  M.  Chat- 
tsrley,  Esq.,  received,  and  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  afforded  Vy  means  of  the  Evening 
Classes  and  Lectttree,  which  continue  to  increase  in  interest  and  atten-> 
tion,  the  Society  have  it  in  contemplation  to  open  the  Schools  during 
^e  day  ;  when  the  advantage  of  artistical  acquirement  will  he  available 
to  thooe  whose  daily  avocations  do  not  render  evening  attendance  im- 
perative. The  regulations  for  this  class  of  students  will  be  on  a  scale 
i^Ooiewhat  different  from  those  for  the  evening  classes. 


FRESCO   PAINTING. 

As  the  revival  of  this  species  of  Art  seems  to  have  excited  a  more 
than  ordinary  d^ree  of  interest,  we  subjoin  a  brief  abstract  of  the  two 
$rst  lectures,  delivered  by  Mr.  Latilla  on  the  subject. 

In  the  opening  lecture,  Mr.  L.,  after  some  prefatory  observations  on 
the  advantages  of  this  institution,  exhibited  some  frescoes  by  Paul 
Veronese,  and  described  the  composition  itself,  with  the  manner  of 
using  it.  It  was  in  fresco  that  the  ancients  produced  those  spirit-stir- 
ring compositions,  which  have  been  the  wonder  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  and  a  halo  of  glory  still  rested,  and  must  ever  rest,  around  the 
laurels  of  such  giants  in  Art  as  Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Titian,  and  Corregio !  He  inferred  from  the  principal  works  of 
these  masters,  as  weU  as  the  exquisite  specimens  at  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
laneum,  Bologna^  and  Milan,  being  executed  in  fresco,  that  the  decided 
preference  given  to  this  mode  of  painting  for  pictorial  decoration,  arose 
from  the  advantages  it  possesses  for  this  purpose,  over  oil  or  any  other 
known  vehicle.  First,  from  its  clearness^  and  the  colours  retaining 
their  original  brilliancy ;  Secondly,  from  the  absence  of  glare,  which 
renders  oil  paintings  upon  a  large  scale  so  objectionable,  that  they  can 
only  be  viewed  at  certain  angles  of  vision  ;  because  a  powerftd  varnish, 
which  in  itself  produces  discolouration,  is  requisite  to  bring  them  out ; 
Thirdly,  from  its  exceeding  durabilU^y  which  is^  coeval  with  the  walls 
which  it  adorns  ;  And  lastly^  from  the  broad  principles  of  Art  which  it 
necessarily  inculcates,  calling  forth  every  faculty,  and  creating  in  the 
exercise  of  it  a  precision  of  touch  and  breadth  of  style,  which  precludes 
every  meaner  detail  calculated  to  lesd^i  the  sublimity  of  the  conception. 

In  the  second  lecture,  Mr.  L,  commenced  by  re-enforcing  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  high  Art,  and  quoted  ihie  observation,  ^'  The  highest 
branch  of  Art  imd  the  lowest  are  connected — ^by  encouraging  the  one 
you  promote  the  other."  He  observed,  that  he  brought  forward  the 
subject  of  fresco  painting,  as  well  calculated  to  call  into  action  talent 
that  does  exist ;  but  which  by  the  force  of  example  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  want  of  encouragement  on  the  other,  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
dormant,  or  at  best  at  a  very  low  ebb.  He  then  went  somewhat  fully 
into  detail,  and  addressing  the  young  artist,  assumed  that  he  was  en- 
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do  wed  with  a  natural  capacity  and  an  inclination  for  the  art  (without 
which  his  time  and  attention  had  better  be  bestowed  on  some  other 
pursuit) ;  and  continued,  though  a  knowledge  of  drawing  will  most 
probably  prove  advantageous  to  any  man  through  life,  he  would  caution 
him  against  the  ambition  of  desiring  to  become  an  artist,  having  known 
many,  who  from  afterward!  discovering  their  want  of  talent  and  ability 
to  rise  in  the  profession,  have  lamented  that  they  had  not  rather  been 
made  tradesmen  or  artisans.  It  is  as  vain  to  expect  to  become  a  great 
painter  by  mere  industry,  unaided  by  genius ;  as  to  anticipate  becoming 
a  good  musician  without  a  musical  ear,  or  a  fine  poet  without  poetical 
taste.  The  first  step  is  to  acquire  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure,  by  studying  separately  its  component  parts, — as  the  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  and  ears, — ^before  attempting  the  head  entire.  The  hands 
and  feet  should  next  be  closely  studied,  and  afterwards  the  limbs  and 
torso,  with  the  strictest  reference  to  anatomy, — especially  osteology  and 
myology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  bones  and  muscles.  The  &culty  of 
expressing  character  so  peculiar  to  Rafiaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  arose  principally  firom  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
anatomy,  and  their  application  of  it  to  the  arts  of  design ;  whereas  in 
modem,  works,  not  only  are  the  judicious  and  delicate  expressions  of 
the  old  masters  unknown,  but  the  greatest  ignorance  of  anatomy  ap- 
pears either  by  false  representations,  or  a  dull  ostentation  of  anatomical 
knowledge.  To  avoid  these  errors,  it  is  essential  to  observe  the  efiects 
of  muscular  action  in  the  living  model,  and  compare  it  with  the  antique, 
that  the  beauty  and  truth  of  nature  may  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  L.  further  recommended  the  practice  of  drawing  and  painting  in 
the  large,  and  having  exhibited  several  illustrations  of  his  ovm,  and 
copies  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Loggin  of  the 
Vatican,  reserved  the  conclusion  of  the  subject  to  future  lectures,  to  be 
delivered  by  him  in  the  same  place. 


THE  BUTTERFLY. 

FROM  THE  invalid's  BOOK. 

With  May  to  be  born,  with  the  roses  to  die, 
On  the  wings  of  the  west  wind  to  float  in  the  sky ; 
On  the  breast  of  a  bud  to  descend  from  his  flight. 
Deep  drinking  its  odours,  exulting  in  light ; 
To  breathe  the  jioft  purple  that  mantles  in  June, 
The  bloom  of  the  world  with  the  glories  of  noon ; 
Shaking  off  the  bright  dust  that  enamels  the  wing- 
To  soar  to  the  clouda  like  a  breath  of  the  spring ; 
O  such  is  the  fairy  delight  that  arrays 
In  their  splendour  and  rapture  the  butterfly's  days ; 
Such,  such  is  the  bliss  that  is  satisfied  never, 
Yet  flutters  from  pleasure  to  pleasure  for  ever ; 
Till  wearied  at  length  with  its  wanderings  here. 
It  soars  for  true  joy  to  a  loftier  sphere. 
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ON  THE  MISUSE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS  AS 
THEY  ARE  GENERALLY  EMPLOYED  IN  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 

Sir, — There  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  branch  of  school-management 
more  misunderstood  or  improperly  applied,  than  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

It  is  customary  to  award  the  prize  to  the  greatest  proficient  in  any 
given  study,  without  taking  into  consideration  by  what  means  or  op- 
portunities the  pupils  may  have  obtained  to  such  proficiency.  To  fol- 
low indiscriminately  this  system,  is,  in  my  opinion,  both  injudicious 
and  preposterous  ;  for  in  nearly  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  the  prize 
is  thus  gained  by  the  one  possessing  most  talent,  and  therefore  he  is 
rewarded  not  for  any  endeavours  or  good  disposition  on  his  part,  but 
for  what  he  could  not  help,  namely,  being  favoured  by  nature  with  a 
good  understanding.  The  almost  inevitable  results  of  such  a  method 
of  treatment  would  be,  that  the  palm-bearer  will  become  vain,  forward, 
and  presumptuous ;  and  in  some  instances  the  reward  will  have  a  con- 
trary efiect  to  that  which  is  intended,  for  the  pupil  who  has  gained  it, 
finding  that  he  has  reached  the  winning-post  with  little  or  no  exertion 
on  his  part,  instead  of  being  stimulated  to  more  arduous  endeavour,  he 
will  fall  into  decidedly  indolent  habits. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  consider  the  misuse  of 
rewards,  my  next  endeavour  will  be  to  show  how  they  might  be  em- 
ployed more  justly  and  with  greater  advantage. 

Nobody  is  without  imperfections,  and  he  who  strives  to  overcome  any 
natural  defect  is  an  object  well  deserving  reward  and  encouragement. 
In  determining,  then,  the  successful  candidates  for  prizes,  we  should 
weigh  fully  the  natural  capabilities  of  each,  and  the  degree  of  persever- 
ance, good- will,  and  industry,  which  each  has  exerted  during  the  com- 
petition. If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  it  might  be  found  on  com- 
parison, that  a  youtii  of  very  moderate  attainments  with  a  limited 
understanding,  is  better  deserving  of  reward  than  one  possessing  a 
greater  share  of  talent,  and  who  has  made  considerably  more  extensive 
acquisitions.  Thus,  by  rewarding  what  is  really  virtuous,  as  truth, 
candour,  honesty,  religious  feeling,  industry,  perseverance,  and  nu- 
merous others,  we  should  be  leading  them  on  to  the  most  glorious  con- 
quest which  can  be  effected  by  man,  and  that  is  the  victory  over  him- 
self. 

"With  regard  to  punishments,  I  need  only  observe,  that  great  caution 
is  necessary  to  avoid  punishing  either  unjustly  or  unproportionably  ; 
for  either  case  tends  only  to  engender  disgust  or  hatred  towards  the 
person  who  inflicts  the  punishment,  and  to  destroy  that  confidence 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  instructor  and  his  pupils.  We  may 
punish  for  faults,  but  we  must  not  punish  for  natural  defects,  as  stu- 
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pidity,  slowness  of  comprehension,  &c. ;  for  these  being  gifts  of  nature 
cannot  be  avoided  by  their  unfortunate  possessors,  who  consequently 
claim  our  pity  rather  than  our  censure,  and  indeed  we  naight  as.  well 
punish  them  for  being  lame  or  blind,  or  for  having  any  other  personal 
deformity,  which  conduct  every  one  must  allow  would  be  nothing  short 
of  extreme  cruelty. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  both  the  foregoing  subjects,  but  "  Fer^ 
hum  sat  sapienti"  we  hope  and  trust  that  what  has  been  already  said 
will  be  sufficient  for  instructors  who  are  wise,  and  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  their  change ;  all  others,  I  say,  had  better 
far  give  up  their  hypocrisy,  and  leave  either  their  opinions  or  the  pro- 
fession, for  they  are  only  scourges  to  the  rising  generation. 

Your's,  &c., 

Adjudicator. 


7\>  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  elicit  through  your  favour,  public  opinion  upon 
English  orthography.  The  anomalies  of  the  system  of  spelling  now  in 
use  are  our  reproach  with  foreigners,  and  their  continuance,  longer  than 
they  may  gradually  be  removed,  would  be  most  unjust  to  children  who 
are  daily  developing  the  scope  of  their  docility. 

My  proposition  (which  has  been  approved,  if  not  then  thought  prac- 
ticable, by  Otter,  now  bishop  Thelwall,  and  George  IV.,  inasmuch  as 
the  letter  or  memorial  on  the  subject  was  retained  in  the  royal  archives), 
is,  that  we  should  shoto  as  we  sound  our  words,  by  having  for  each 
element  of  enunciation  a  distinct  letter,  invariably  to  be  used  for  it,  but 
for  none  other.  The  number  of  characters  required  in  our  alphabet  is 
forty-five,  and  by  their  use  the  length  of  our  words  would  be  consider- 
ably abbreviated, — say  one-fifth  on  the  average.  Let  this  b :  experi- 
mented, and  proof  will  be  yielded  that  our  orthography  might  justly 
claim  to  be  so  denominated.  Children  also  would  have  nothing  therein 
to  unlearn  ;  accentation  added,  the  tuition  of  English  pronunciation 
and  orthography  would  be  complete. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  G.  Waldron. 
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Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Bible y  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  as  a  help  to  Home 
Education,  (Recommended  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant-school  Society.) 
Roake  and  Varty,  Straad. 

We  haire  before  spoken  in  terms  of  respect  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Infant-school  Society.  We  have  also  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  of  the  prints  of  objects  in  natural  history,  agricultural 
processes,  &c.,  which  have  been  published  under-  their  sanction ;  and 
which  we  consider  peculiarly  well  adapted*,  not  only  for  the  use  of  Infant- 
schools,  but  of  schools  in  general,  and  especiallv  for  family  Education. 
The  present  series  of  prints  comes  out  as  a  complete  work,  at  least  so  far 
as  concerns  the  illustration  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  page  of  letter- 
press prefixed  ;  purporting  to  set  forth  "  the  object  and  plan  of  the  work." 
The  writer  of  this  paper  commences  strangely  enough,  by  deprecating  the 
use  of  pictures  representing  the  characteristics  of  minerals  or  of  objects, 
which  can  themselves  be  shown  to  children.  Of  course,  no  one  doubts  the 
desirableness  of  presenting  to  the  senses  of  children  real  objects,  when 
practicable ;  but  the  inexpediency  of  showing  them  pictures  of  the  same 
objects,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  conseauence,  and  is  altogether  at  va- 
riance with  the  practice  of  the  Infant-school  Society,  as  a  list  of  their 
prints,  or  an  inspection  of  their  schools,  would  readily  show.  We  conclude 
from  this,  and  from  one  or  two  other  circumstances,  that  the  work  as  a 
whole,  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  supervision  of  the  Committee.  The 
illustrations  consist  of  twenty  lithographic  prints,  tolerably  executed  ;  but 
by  no  means  coming  up  to  the  glowing  professions  of  the  prefatory  re- 
marks, or  the  hopes  which  might  have  reasonably  been  formed  from  the 
character  of  the  Society. 

Of  the  utility  of  such  a  series,  properly  designed  and  executed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  all  that  is  said  in  this  work  respecting  the  care  and 
attention  of  which  such  a  design  is  worthy,  is  not  too  much.  We  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  strong  observations  respecting  "  anachronisms  and 
incorrectness  in  representing  ancient  customs,"  &c. ;  but  the  spirit  of 
these  observations  has  been  by  no  means  uniformly  applied  in  the  desi^s 
of  the  illustrations  themselves.  We  should  like  to  know  on  what  authority 
the  dying  female,  in  the  front  of  the  plate  of  the  brazen  serpent,  is.dressed 
in  the  style  of  an  English  lady  of  the  present  day  ;  or  what  reason  there  is 
for  thinking  that  Esau  wore  richly-decorated  armour,  and  a  helmet  evi- 
dently designed  from  the  suggestions  supplied  by  Greek  models.  In  these, 
and  many  other  particulars,  there  is  a  want  of  that  simplicity  which  we 
sire  wont  to  associate  with  most  of  the  earlier  subjects  of  Scripture  history ; 
a  deficiency  which  to  us  is  highly  objectionable.  There  are  many  proofs 
that  the  designer  has  had  the  notion  that  men  in  the  patriarchal  ages  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  ;  and  he  appears  on  all 
occasions  to  have  been  anxious  to  go  as  far  in  representing  this,  as  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  would  allow  him.  On  historical 
grounds,  we  should  not  have  objected  to  his  picture  of  the  hall  in  which 
Joseph  receives  his  brethren,  being  gorgeously  decorated  with  Egyptian 
sculpture;  or  to  the  builder*s  plan  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  an  in- 
dustrious-looking master  craftsman  is    unrolling  before  a  richly-attired 
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venerable  person  of  sacerdotal  character.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  Israelitish  ladies,  in  their  long  and  painful  pilgrimage  through  the 
wilderness,  had  time  or  inclination  to  change  their  tashions  from  the  broad 
heavy  style  of  the  Egyptian  women,  in  which  they  appear  dressed,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  to  the  trim  close-fitting,  chemisette  and  bo<iice, 
which  is  seen  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Brazen  Serpent.  There  is  still  less 
ground  to  suppose  that  Esau,  when  he  was  leading  a  romantic  life  in  the 
very  country  of  the  modern  Arabs,  and  under  simuar  circumstances  as  to 
his  mode  of  living,  should  have  been  dressed  in  cumbrous  armour, 
wrought  as  carefully  and  well  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  Alexander  the 
Great.  Without,  howev^,  referring  to  historical  probabilities,  there  is, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  serious  danger  in  the  introduction  of  artificial 
notions,  in  connexion  with  a  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  which  God 
seems  to  have  intended  to  show  out  prominently  the  great  principles  of  our 
common  humanity,  working  in  masculine  simplicity,  without  the  disguise 
of  anything  that  was  conventional  or  temporary.  In  proportion  as  we  are 
impressed  with  a  worthy  conception  of  the  open  honest  simplicity  of  pa- 
triarchal times,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  and  profit  by  the  his- 
tories of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  We  find  their  histories  difficult 
whenever  we  consider  them  according  to  the  rules  by  which  we  are  obliged 
to  judge  of  men  pnd  things  in  a  more  complicated  state  of  society.  It  is 
therefore  most  desirable  that  our  earlier  conceptions  of  them  should  lie  as 
universal,  and  as  little  tied  down  by  peculiar  usages  and  apjiearances,  as 
possible.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  notions  which  are  learned 
m  an  Infant-school,  are  not,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  qualified 
or  distinguished  by  subsequent  cultivation,  as  those  of  a  more  instructed 
class  of  society  are ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  principally  that  we  consider 
that  the  draughtsman  of  the  plates  before  us,  has  fallen  into  an  important 
mistake. 

We  think  that  an  error  has  been  committed  in  making  use  exclusively 
of  original  designs.  Some  of  the  drawings  are  not  discreditable  to  an  ar« 
tist  who  has  attained  no  name  in  the  world ;  but  they  are  very  poor  com- 
pared with  what  might  have  been  done  by  making  judicious  copies  from 
some  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  with  such  alterations  as  miffht  be 
considered  necessary.  We  should  then  have  been  spared  such  things  as 
the  David  and  Goliah,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  murder  of  Abel, 
and  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  paradise ;  in  the  last  of  which, 
in  addition  to  the  more  general  faults,  you  might  think  that  Eve's  hair  had 
just  come  from  the  hands  of  a  modem  hair-dresser,  except  from  the  entire 
gracelessness  Yiith  which  the  curls  are  disposed.  At  all  events,  we  have  never 
seen  hair  so  curled  by  nature.  There  is,  besides,  in  several  of  the  prints, 
a  rough  unsightliness  in  the  lithography,  which  is  surprising  considering 
the  present  state  of  the  art.  We  should  not  have  made  these  remarks,  if 
we  bad  not  felt  that  it  was  due  to  our  readers  to  express  ourselves  fully, 
in  consequence  of  the  illustrations  having  the  undeserved  recommendation 
of  the  name  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant-school  Society ;  and  of  there 
being  already  a  considerable  number,  if  not  a  regular  series,  of  Scripture 
prints  already  before  the  public,  of  a  superior  character,  at  a  lower  price. 

Reliei  qfEUjahy  the  TisMUe,     18mo.    B.  Wertbeim,  London. 

This  book  is  certain  to  please  all  who  have  read  Dr.  Krummacher's  ori- 
ginal work.  Some  of  the  most  important  parts  left  out  of  the  Tract  So- 
ciety's edition,  here  appear ;  especially  the  ascent  of  Elgah  to  heaven,  and 
the  sinner's  descent  to  bell.  Such  awful  and  sublime  descriptions  should 
never  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  work. 
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The  Natural  History  of  Man.     Barton  add  Clark. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume  has  performed  an  important  service  to  the 
public^  by  the  skill  with  which  he  has  made  use  of  the  labours  of  the  great 
writers  on  the  natural  history  of  man, — Blumenbach,  Pritchard,  Lawrence, 
&c.  All  that  is  required  to  be  said  on  such  a  subject  is  surely  said  here, 
and  the  work  is  one  that  will  be  of  considerable  use  in  the  study  of  Phy- 
sical Education.  The  author  has,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  cast  out  all 
technical,  unpopular,  and  improper  matter,  and  has  given  in  general  an 
improved  arrangement,  namely,  that  of  natural  history  instead  of  that  of 
anatomy.  He  has,  moreover,  in  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  man,  intro- 
duced some  original  views  by  no  means  unacceptable;  as  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Pritchard  and  Lawrence,  they  tend  to  show  that  climate 
is  the  ultimate  cause  of  these  varieties,  and  consequently  that  all  men  may 
have  descended  from  one  common  stock. 

The  Child*8  Botany.    By  a  Botanist.    John  Limbird,  Strand. 

This  work  is  superlatively  stupid,  being  neither  fit  for  a  child,  a  man,  or 
a  hobbedehoy.  The  plates  seem  to  us  a  hundred  years  behind  the  age, 
and  the  matter  compiled  from  the  ol(ie.9t  authorities :  the  printing  is  worthy 
the  author  and  draughtsman.  There  are  many  little  works  at  half  the 
price  of  this,  of  ten  times  its  value. 

Sketches  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews.   By  the  Rev.  A.  M'Caul,  D.D.    B.  Wertheim, 

London. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  some  clever  articles  which  appeared  in  the  British 
Magazine,  and  which  at  the  present  time  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention, 
and  do  much  good.  The  author  has  evidently  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
tlie  subject. 

The  Wonders  t^f  the  Telescope.    Darton  and  Clark. 

This  is  one  of  those  works  which  give  both  instruction  and  delight, 
and  is  really  one  of  the  best  little  astronomical  works  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  is  calculated  to  excite 
in  us  sentiments  of  awe  for  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  plates  are  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  afford  faithful  representations  of  the  telescopic  ap- 
pearances of  the  planets  and  solar  system. 

Observations  on  the  Preservation  of  Sight,     By  John  Harrison  Curtis,  Esq. 
Renshaw,  Strand. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  directed  attention  to  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Curtis:  his  works  on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  eye  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  The  present  publication  is  a  valuable  little 
pamphlet,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  community. 

The  following  extract  relating  to  children,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers : — 

'<  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  judicious  management  of  the  organs  of  sense 
in  infancy,  they  may  be  rendered  far  more  powerful  than  they  generally  are  In 
this  country.  That  the  senses  require  appropriate  exercise  as  well  as  the 
limbs,  and  that  they  are  equally  injured  by  over-exertion  and  by  want  of  ac- 
tivity, are  truths  of  which  but  few  of  our  countrymen  appear  to  have  any  con- 
ception. They  are  truths,  however,  not  open  to  doubt,  and  capable  of  a  most 
extended  and  beneficial  application. 

"  In  order  to  see  well,  it  is  neces<<ary  to  begin  in  early  life  to  take  care  of  the 
eyes.  Many  children  have  their  sight  permanently  weakened  by  the  careless* 
oess  of  nurses,  in  exposing  them  soon  after  birth  to  a  strong  light,  or  to  the 
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bright  glare  of  a  fire,  &c.  These  cautions  camiot,  therefore^  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  nurses  and  servants  by  those  who  regard  the  welfare  of  their 
offspring* 

<<The  eyes  of  infants  should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves 
in  scrutinizing  distant  objects ;  but  this  should  be  done  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  without  inducing  them  to  strain  their  tender  sight  on  such  things  as 
are  too  remote  or  dazzling  for  them  to  see  without  causing  a  forcible  contracr 
tion  of  their  immature  organs,  which  may  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  and 
irremediable  debility. 

"Much  injury  is  often  done  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  by  the  excessive  use 
they  are  compelled  to  make  of  them  at  school:  the  multitude  of  tasks  too  com. 
monly  imposed  causes  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  be  spent  in  poring  over 
books.  The  mere  want  of  variety  would  be  sufficient  to  enfeeble  the  eye  ;  but 
when  this  is  combined  with  great  exertion,  the  consequences  are  of  a  very 
serious  kind. 

"  If  the  above-mentioned  precautions  are  attended  to  in  infancy,  and  care  be 
taken  during  youth  not  to  overstrain  the  si^ht  by  excessive  reading  at  night,  or 
by  needle-work  long  continued  by  candle-light,  or  any  other  practice  likely  to 
be  detrimental,  then  even  to  old  age  the  eyes  will  sustain  a  great  deal  of  labour 
without  injury  ;  and  thus  one  of  &e  most  annoying  of  decaying  nature's  infirmi- 
ties be  kept  at  bay,  perhaps  even  till  the  hour  of  dissolution. 

"In  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  the  sensibility  of 
the  organ  :  the  mean  diameter  of  the  pupil,  though  varying  from  one  to  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  degree  of  light  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is 
reckoned  to  be  commonly  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

"When  the  light  is  strong,  the  iris  expands  towards  t!)e  centre,  thus  dimin- 
ishing the  size  of  the  pupil,  and  intercepting  the  excess  of  light,  by  which  the 
eye  would  otherwise  be  distressed ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  light  is  faint,  the 
iris  contracts,  the  pupil  enlarges,  and  thus  a  larger  quantity  of  light  is  admitted 
into  the  eye,  and  a  more  powerful  impression  made  upon  it. 

"  (Sadden  changes  from  comparative  darkness  to  strong  tight,  and  vice  versd, 
are  therefore  highly  improper,  innsmuch  as  they  cause  the  iris  to  contract  and 
dilate  rapidly,  and  thus  weaken  it :  hence  the  eyes  should  be  carefully  guarded 
from  the  full  effect  of  the  morning  sun  on  first  awaking  in  summer;  aid  the 
.custom  of  breakfasting  in  the  lightest  room  of  the  house,  as  is  generally  done, 
•certainly  weakens  the  eyes,  which  ought  to  be  accustomed,  by  gentle  transi- 
tions, to  one  degree  of  light  after  anotiier,  till  they  can  bear  the  effulgence  of 
.the  sun's  meridian  splendour. 

**  The  frequent  location  of  counting-houses,  and  other  places  where  business 
is  carried  on,  in  close  and  dark  situations,  is  equally  injurious  to  the  sight  and 
to  the  general  health  ;  for  the  latter  is  not  more  affected  by  confined  and  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  than  the  former  by  dim  and  obscure  ones,  into  which  the  light 
of  day  can  hardly  ever  be  said  thoroughly  to  penetrnte.  It  is  therefore  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  sight  in  any  degree  of  vigour,  that  the  apartments  in 
which  the  greatest  portion  of  our  time  is  spent,  and  in  which  are  carried  on 
those  occupations  requiring  the  constant  exertion  of  our  eyes,  be  in  a  light  and 
cheerful  situation  ;  and  whoever  neglects  this  advice  will  assuredly  sooner  or 
later  feel  its  baneful  effects.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  an 
equal  degree  of  light  should,  if  possible,  be  procured,  and  a  happy  medium  ob- 
served— there  should  neither  be  too  much  nor  too  little,  both  being  destructive 
to  the  eyes.  Some,  however,  seem  to  think  that  nothing  can  affect  their  sight : 
hence  we  find  such  persons,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  working  opposite  a  wall 
white  enough  to  reflect  powerfully  the  sun's  rays ;  never  considering  that  this 
foolish  conduct  cannot  fail  to  weaken  their  vision.  I  have,  indeed,  frequently 
known  this  to  be  the  cause  of  obstinate  and  dangerous  inflammations,  which, 
even  after  having  been  cured,  left  the  eyes  so  weak  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for 
their  accustomed  duties. 

"A  good  and  equal  light  being  procured,  the  next  remark  I  have  to  make  is, 
that  it  is  highly  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  durability  of  the  eye,  to  vary  fre- 
quently the  posture  in  which  any  employment  is  carried  on  ;  this  being  a  very 
'  effectual  way  of  preventing  too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.    For  example, 
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the  student  and  man  of  letters  ought  to  be  furnished  Mrith  a  high  desk,  at  which 
they  should  stand  to  read  or  write,  alternately  with  sitting.  This,  simple  as  it 
seems,  if  tried,  would,  I  am  confident,  so  strongly  commend  itself  by  its  bene^ 
ficial  influence,  not  only  on  the  sight,  but  on  the  general  health,  that  they  would 
not  easily  be  induced  to  abandon  the  custom.  To  their  constant  habit  of  sitting, 
and  seldom  changing  their  position,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  very 
many  of  the  complaints  peculiar  to  literary  men  are  owing. 

*^  Persons  whose  sight  is  naturally  weak  should,  above  all  things,  avoid  en- 
gaging in  any  occupation  which  demands  powerful  and  long-continued  use  of 
the  eyes.  There  are  many  such  persons  filling  situations,  as  bank-clerks,  en- 
gravers, printers,  &c.,  whose  daily  labour  is  a  source  of  perpetual  misery  to 
them.  What  can  be  more  painful  to  a  person  with  weak  eyes  than  to  have  to 
copy  an  illegible  manuscript  in  a  bad  light;  or  to  compose  by  gas-light  for  a 
morning  newspaper  ? 

''  An  excess  of  gilding,  or  indeed  of  any  shining  or  white  articles,  in  rooms, 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Dress  also,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  exercises  much 
influence  on  the  visual  organs ;  and  many  naturally  good  eyes  have  been  per- 
manently weakened  by  the  apparently  innocent  custom  of  wearing  a  veil,  the 
constant  shifting  of  which  affects  the  sight  so  prejudicially,  in  its  ceaseless  en- 
deavours to  adjust  itself  to  the  veil's  vibrations,  that  I  have  known  not  a  few 
young  ladies  who  have  brought  on  great  visual  debility  by  this  means  alone. 
Again,  tight  clothing  is  manifestly  hurtful  to  the  sight ;  for  it  needs  not  to  be 
demonstrated,  that  the  effective  state  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  that  of  every  part 
of  the  body,  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  free  circulation  of  blood,  which  is 
obstructed  when  the  body  is  too  straitly  laced  or  buttoned. 

*^  Rigid  cleanliness  is  a  point  of  much  importance,  especially  as  regards  the 
sight  of  children  ;  for  though  it  is  well  known  that  one  powerful  cause  of  in- 
flammatory ophthalmia  among  the  children  of  the  poor  is  improper  and  innutri- 
tions diet,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  putrid  exhalat'ons  of  the  places  in 
which  many  of  them  are  doomed  to  live,  have  a  greater  effect  in  producing  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes  than  even  the  deleterious  and  insuflScient  food  which  is  the 
lot  of  but  too  many  of  our  miserable  fellow-creatures  in  this  great  and  densely 
populated  metropolis. 

<<  Most  diseases  of  the  eye  are  aggravated  by  want  of  pure  air ;  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  the  use  of  shades  and  bandages  is  frequently  hurtful.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  exposure  to  fresh  air,  and  to  a  moderate  degree  of  light,  is 
indispensable  to  the  cure  of  affected  eyes. 

<<  A  due  portion  of  sleep  is  as  essential  to  enable  the  eyes  to  perform  their 
oflSce  comfortably  and  effectively,  as  a  due  portion  of  rest  is  to  enable  the  limbs 
wearied  with  toil,  or  the  mind  with  reasoning  or  other  kind  of  exertion,  to  re- 
sume with  alacrity  their  wonted  offices.  But  sleep  too  long  protracted,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  perhaps  hardly  less  destructive  of  accurate  and  healthy  vision 
than  when  taken  too  sparingly ;  for  as  in  the  one  case  the  organ  is  enfeebled  by 
unremitting  activity,  without  a  proper  degree  of  repose,  so  in  the  other  case,  the 
eye,  from  unfrequent  or  insufficient  exercise,  becomes  torpid  and  dull^  and,  if 
inaction  be  persisted  in,  is  at  length  unfitted  for  its  functions." 


TO    SCHOOLMASTERS. 
VOLUNTARY  EXAMINATION  SOCIETY, 

FOR   THE   TEACHERS  OP   NATIONAL,   BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN,    AND   INFANT 


SCHOOLS. 


Education  will  in  a  short  period  be  placed  more  or  less  under  the  super- 
vision of  her  Miy^stj's  government,  and  as  regards  teachers,  a  new  order 
and  system  will  be  established.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  teachers  ol 
public  schools  will  be  suffered  to  continue  the  situations  they  may  hold^ 
when  the  salaries  attached  to  them  will  be  in  part  paid  by  the  State,  un- 
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lees  such  teachers  are  fully  and  duly  qualified.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  either  to  raise  an  entirely  new  body  of  teachers,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Normal  colleges,  or  that  those  masters  who  now  conduct  the 
elementary  schools,  shoulcT  qualify  themselves,  or  certify  their  qualifica- 
tions by  a  proper  examination. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  means  be  afforded  for  this  purpose  to  all 
such  schoolmasters  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them;  and 
that  the  following  be  subjects  for  study,  and  in  which  examinations  will 
be  made : — 

I. 
Bible  History  and  £thic8. 

II. 

Ancient  History ;  including  Ancient  Geog^raphy,  Manners  and 

Customs,  &c. 

III. 
Physiology,  as  applied  to  Physical  Education. 

IV. 

Mental  Philosophy ,  as  applied  to  Intellectual  and  Moral  Education. 

V. 

Arithmetic. 
Practical  Mathematics,  Land-surveying,  Timber-measuring,  the  Slide- 
rule,  Conic  Sections,  &c..  Gauging,  &c. 

VI. 

Writing. 

Drawing,  mathematical  and  mechanical,  with  objects  in  linear  perspective. 

VII. 

Music  and  Singing,  with  Acoustics  and  Phonics. 

VIII. 
The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Phenomena. 

IX. 

English  Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature ;  with  Elocutionary 

Reading  and  Enunciation,  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

X. 

Geography,  with  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 

XL 

The  Elements  of  Natural  History. 

XIL 
The  Art  of  Teaching. 

The  Candidates  for  Examination  on  any  of  the  above  subjects, 
will  forward  their  names,  on  or  before  January  1,  1839,  stating  their 
readiness  to  commence  the  above  course  of  instruction,  or  of  bemg  ex- 
amined by  competent  functionaries ;  upon  the  reception  of  forty  names 
a  correspondence  will  be  opened  with  the  candidates,  and  the  natura  of  the 
certificates  to  be  granted  explained. 

Letters  to  be  addressed,  post  paidj  to  William  Martin,  Esq.,  Editor  of 
the  Educational  Magazine,  Longman  and  Co.,  City,  London. 


Printed  at  the  Qty  1^«*»  by  D.  A.  Doudne;. 
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ON  TEACHING  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION, 

As  the  basis  of  all  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  upon  grammar, 
I  lay  dawn  this  position  : — that  every  language  has  a  grammatical  con- 
vtruction,  which  is  independent  of  a  system  of  grammatical  rules.  The 
rules  of  construction  must  be  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  language, 
but  should  never  control  them.  In  other  words,  the  people  of  any 
country,  who  employ  a  common  language  for  the  inter-communication 
of  their  thoughts,  do  it  in  a  common  and  uniform  method.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  people  whose  language  is  merely  oral.  They  are  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  its  construction,  and  of  the  rules  of  sx>eech  to  which 
they  coulbxm  every  hour  of  the  day.  Yet  those  principles  exist,  and 
those  rules  mi^t  be  laid  down  in  a  grammatical  treatise.  Their  arti* 
cnlate  sounds  are  combined  in  words,  which  axe  arranged  in  sentences 
for  the  expression  of  thought ;  and  all  this  is  done  in  a  manner  nearly 
invariable.  Their  grammar,  in  fact,  began  with  the  origin  of  their  Ian* 
guage.  It  has  beeti  gradually  changed,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
uaages,  till  it  has  arrived  at  ito  present  state.  It  varies  from  age  to  age^ 
-But  fix  your  eyeoa  any  given  pmod ;  and  of  the  unwritten  language  of 
^tat  period  you  may  ixvly  say,  it  has  its  principles  of  grammatical  con* 
structian,  no  less  than  the  Luiguage  of  the  most  literary  people  on  earth. 
So  the  laws  of  the  material  world  existed,  and  were  in  constant  opera- 
don,  antecedently  to  the  discoveries  of  philosophise  The  air  was  in- 
lialed  by  the  lungSi  and  sent,  life  through  the  whole  body,  long  before 
the  physiology  of  man  or  the  properties  of  the  air  were  known.  So- the 
•rules  of  relink,  aodal  inteicourtfe  are  established  by  polite  practice,  and 
not  by  the  direction  of  a  master  of  ceremonies.  Tliey  held  their  do^ 
minion  in  community,  long  before  Chesterfield  gave  us  a  manual  of 
etiquette. 

In  forming  a  system  of  lules  for  a  written  and  cultivated  language, 
its  principles  wexe  obtained  by  discovery,  not  by  i;aventioa.  Writers 
on  the  subject  did  not  prescribe  arbitrary  rules.  Theirs  was  the  hum- 
bler office  of  ascertaining  the  practice  of  the  best  i^aker^  and  writers ; 
of  inqdmig  into  the  inflections  and  idioms  which  usage  has  established 3, 
and  then  of  putting  a  declaration  of  these  lacts  into  intelligible  and 
•yvtematic  form.  And  this  is  the  provinee  of  both  teachers  and  learaen. 

Vol.  I.  New  Seriei.-- October,  1838.  2  i 
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from  beghming  to  end,  if  end  there  were,  of  the  stady  of  gnunmar. 
The  most  profound  writer  can  do  little  more  than  push  his  inquiries 
more  acutely  and  more  extensively  than  others.  His  object  still  is  to 
acquire  facts,  to  understand  authorised  usages,  and  to  embody  his  dis- 
coveries to  aid  the  investigations  of  otjiers.  When  he  theorises,  he 
transcends  his  appropriate  limits ;  when  he  dogmatises,  he  usurps  an 
unjustifiable  authority. 

How  has  the  langiuige  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  been  reduced  to 
writing  and  to  grammatical  rules  ?  An  Anglo-American  first  learned  the 
meaning  and  use  of  their  common  words.  He  then  adapted  an  alphabet 
— ^letters  to  be  combined  into  the  syllables  and  words  which  were  in 
use.  This  is  the  ''  first  part  of  grammar,**  or  "  orthography."  It  was 
optional  with  him  to  adopt  a  known  alphabet,  or  to  invent  a  nevv  one, 
or  to  make  one  compounded  of  two  or  more  ;  it  being  sufficient  that 
the  characters  should  be  understood  to  represent  the  distinct  sounds, 
and  that  they  should  do  it  in  the  least  complicated  manner.  Now  he 
was  prepared  to  write  a  language  which  had  never  been  read  or  written 
before ;  and  to  teach  those  to  read  and  write  it  who  had  spoken  it  from 
their  infancy. 

In  settling  and  anranging  their  etymology  and  syntax  he  could  not 
proceed  one  step  beyond  the  practice  of  the  natives.  He  could  make 
no  laws  for  the  barbarians  in  this  matter;  their  usages  gave  laws  to  him. 
If  they  formed  the  oblique  cases  of  the  noun  by  prefixes  or  different 
terminations,  he  could  not  confine  them  to  the  preposition  and  an.  invarir 
able  orthography  of  the  noun.  If  they  employed  no  auxiliary  verbs,  he 
could  not  introduce  them.  If  they  uttered  their  wishes,  like  ourselves, 
by  the  use  of  a  principal  verb  and  another  in  the  infinitive,  he.  could  not 
compel  them  to  use  the  optative  mood  of  the  Greek.  These  slight 
-specimens  illustrate  the  facts,  that  he  was  obliged  to  learn  of  them 
before  he  could  teach  them  ;  and  that  the  principles  of  their  grammar 
existed,  long  before  they  were  known  to  literary  men.  Should  this 
pioneer  of  literature  in  those  islands  continue  his  labours,  he  might  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  language ;  but  almost  his  sole  pro- 
vince as  a  grammarian  would  be  to  ascertain  and  unfold  existing 
usages. 

'  I  may  have  seemed  to  dwell  unreasonably  upon  a  simple  fiiet.  Yet 
when  I  develop  its  practical  bearings,  I  hope  to  show  that  the  discus- 
sion has  not  been  useless.    ' 

This  simple  foct  is  not  imiversally  known  among  teachers  of  gram- 
mar ;  much  less  is  it  so  remembered,  as  to  be  practically  useful. 
Early  pupils  seldom  hear  of  it.  The  present  days  are  indeed  better 
than  the  former ;  but  in  the  period  of  my  boyhood,  we  had  strange 
notions  of  the  science  of  grammar.  We  did  not  dream  of  anything 
practical,  or  applicable  to  the  language  we  were  using  every  day,-  till  we 
had  **  been  through  the  grammar  several  times,"- and ''  parsed  "  several 
months.  Why?  Because  we  were  presented  at  once  with  a  complete 
system  6f  definitions  and  rules,  which  might  perplex  a  Webster  or  a 
•Murray,  without  any  development  of  principles,  any  illustrations  which 
we  could  comprehend,  any  application  of  the  words  to  objects  which 
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tli6y  tepresent.  We  supposed,  when  we  ventured  to  frame  a  thought, 
that  the  dogmwi  of  our  "  grammar-books "  were  the  inventions  of 
learned  men ;  curious  contrivances,  to  carry  the  words  of  a  sentence 
through  a  certain  operation  which  we  call  parsing,  rather  for  the  grati- 
fication of  curiosity,  than  for  any  practical  benefit  or  use.  The  rule  in 
grammar  would  parse  the  word,  sometimes  a  most  sturdy  and  indomi- 
table word,  as  the  rule  in  arithmetic  would  "  do  the  sum  "  and  "  give 
the  answer ;"  and  with  such  exploits  we  were  satisfied.  When  we  found 
that  the  nominative  case  did  indeed  govern  the  verb,  or  come  before  it 
(except  when  it  happened  to  come  after  it), — when  we  accidentally 
petceived  that  the  rules  did  actually  apply  to  sentences,  and  that  to 
observe  them  would  really  make  better  sense  than  to  violate  them — 
then  great  was  our  admiration  of  the  inventive  powers  of  those  great- 
men,  who  had  been  the  lights  of  the  grammatical  world. 

The  books  and  the  method  of  instruction  were  faulty.  The  natural 
order  of  things  was  inverted.  The  results  of  investigation  were  given 
us,  in  the  form  of  general  abstract  rules,  instead  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  science.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  crowd  these  abstract  notions 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  while  it  was  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
latter,  to  receive  them  with  all  due  submission  and  gratitude,  and  trea- 
sure them  up  against  the  time  of  need.  He  believed,  though  he  could 
not  understand,  that  there  would  be  a  time  for  using  his  treasures  when 
he  should  become  a  man,  especially  a  learned  man.  Time  was  thus 
wasted  in  a  useless  study.  Many  have  completed  that  wliich  wAs 
deemed  a  full  course,  without  acquiring  those  first  principles ;  which 
'should  have  been  taught  in  the  earliest  lessons.  A  due  regard  to  the 
fundamental  &ct  which  I  have  noticed,  would  have  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  our  school-books,  and  inverted  the  method  of  instruction,  as  will 
be  shown  in  subsequent  remarks.  • 

'  What  is  the  legitimate  province  of  one  who  prepares  an  original  treatise 
on  grammar  ?  Our  fundamental  principle  gives  the  reply.  It  is,  to  ascer- 
tain the  principles  and  usages  that  exist,  and  put  them  into  form  and  ar- 
rangement.* In  doing  the  latter,  his  power  is  in  a  great  degree  arbitrary. 
The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  science  is  at  his  option.  The  arrangement 
of  words  into  classes,  or  "  parts  of  speech,"  is  p^tly  arbitrary ;  together 
with  their  divisions  and  subdivisions.  Accordingly,  considerable  variety 
in  these  respects  has  been  obtained  among  able  and  accredited  writers ;  and 
a  perfect  uniformity  is  by  no  means  essential,  though  it  may  be  desirable. 
Every  word  used  in  the  language  may  be  classed  in  an  intelligible 
manner,  without  such  uniformity.  For,  though  we  must  have  the  noun 
and  the  verb,  (by  whatever  names  they  are  kiiown),  the  same  may  not 
be  true  of  the  noun  and  the  adjective.  Some  writers  make  them  sepa- 
rate parts  of  speech,  entirely  distinct.  Others  call  them  both  nouns ; 
and  mark  the  distinction  which  does  and  must  exist  in  fact,  by  denomi- 
nating, one  as  the  substantive  noun,  the  other  as  the  adjective  noun.- 
One  ma^cB  all  verbs  either  active,  passive,  or  neuter.  Another  excludes 
^e  passive.  Another  distinguishes  the  active  transitive  from  the  active 
intransitive.  Some  make  six  tenses  of  the  verb ;  others  but  three. 
For  the  latter  number  it  is  urged,  with  apparent  conclusiveness,  that  all 
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conceivable  time  ia  £vided  iBto  jmmI,  ftf^etUf  taid  fnturf;  and  that  it 
is  absurd  to  speak  of  any  other. 

It  is  true  tbat  time  is  so  divided ;  and  it  vaxy  also  be  suWvided.  In 
the  use  of  language,  we  locate  actions  and  ev^ts  in  difbv»4.  peiioda  of 
past  time,  and  also  of  the  future.  Not  so  of  the  preli^it^  whidi  is  an 
indivisible  point.  Of  the  present  moment — ^it  is  almeait  lilMally  iTue, 
that  we  "  can  never  s^y/tis  here ;  but  only  say,  'tis  past,'-  Wlule  we 
apeak,  it  is  gone..  Therefore  we  only  use  woids  denoting  the*. indivisi- 
ble point,  without  antecedent  or  consequents  Itot-  as  we  $ubdinde  the 
past  and  futurc/in  the  fact,  by  the  use  of  kaguage,  it  se^na  proper  Ujt 
mark  those  variations  by  the  number  and  names  ef  oujr  teneea.  If  we 
mark  any  variations  of  the  verb  in  regard  to  tiin<>  why  net  all  yrhiA 
are  in  use  ? 

Many  diversities  of  this  kind  may  be  admitted  without  detriment. 
The  object  of  each  writer  should  be,  to  reduce  the  iMagea  and  principles 
of  the  language  to  an  intelligible  system.  The  exedleaces.  of  agood 
system  are,  simplicity  ;  harmony  or  symmetry  of-the  parts^  lueid  iirra^g« 
ment ;  opropleteness,  or  its  comprehending  all  that  is  essentiid.  or  valu- 
able ;  and  its  adaptation  to  i|se  i9  the  hand  of  the  teaieher  or  the  tean»er« 
I  believe  a  better  system  could  be  formed  than  that  in  e<HiMnoii  uao  ; 
one  whiqh  would  give  first  principles  their  appropriate  eminence,  and 
technical  rules  .and  namea  their  eomptrative  inferiority.  Yet  I  should 
exceedingly  deprecate,  any  attempt  to  abrogate  the  system  of  Muixay 
and  other  standard  authors.  After  the  earlier  stages  of  inatrucdon, 
pupils  must  have  a  text  book,  and  study  it  most  thimiighly.  We  may: 
as  well  use  Murray's  as  any  other.  Every  deviation  is  not  an  i^pifoi^^ 
ment.  Those  amendments  are  most  likely  to  find  lavomr  a»d:be  AUefiil 
which  take  away  from  the  system  arbitrary  enactment,  and  confonn  it 
more  to  real  practice.  Those  alteratipns  cannot  be  admitted  whieh 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  strao^  removal  from  the 
precincts  of  common  sense.  A  writer  in  Scotland,  a-  greajb  lefixEinec^ 
substituted  the  name  pointer  for  article,  because  it point9r|0iit- the. signi- 
fication of  the  noun ;  name  for  noun,  because  it  is  the  navie  of  a  peraoft 
or  thing ;  ad-name  for  adjective,  because  ijt  is  added  to  a  noun ;  for* 
name  for  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for  a  noun ;  and  werd  for  vi»b^ 
because  it  is  the  word  by  way  of  eminencci  a  part  of  speech  with  whieh 
we  cannot  dispense. 

This  remark  suggests,  that  the  general  observance  of  our  first  prin- 
ciple would  exceedingly  abridge  the  labours  of  system«build«:s,  and 
save  them  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  castles  in  the  air  yanisbing 
like  vapour.  Of  this  class  of  persons  the  world  has  been  burdened 
with  a  sufiicient  number.  One  proposes  a  new  orthography,  reducing 
every  vowel  to  one  sound,  discaiding  all  silent  letters,  and  making  our 
written  language  as  strange  to  our  eyes  as  the  Iroquois  or  Hindoataaee, 
Another  would  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the  parts  of  speech ;  another, 
in  the  rules  of  syntax.  One  would  present  our  children  with  a  gram- 
matical tree,  with  golden  fruit  on  every  twig.  Another  haa  a  gram* 
matical  machine,  for  throwing  off  first-rate  young  grammarians  by  the 
turn  of  a  crank*    Another  discards,  as  well  he  might»  the  slow,  and 
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tjedioiis  process  of  diction,,  and  reverential  reception  of  mysteries ;  and 
bids  the  young  aspire  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue, 
by  listening  to  ten  or  a  doaen  lectures  from  a  distinguished  professor. 
They  are  a  goodly  company  of  reformeis,  "  all  on  hobbies ;''  but  many 
of  them  know  not  the  first  principles  of  their  profession  ;  which  is«  that 
they  should  learn  and  teach  the  language  as  it  is. 

'  It  pertains  also  to  the  writer  of  a  grammatical  treatise,  to  expose  in« 
elegandeSt  vulgarisms,  anomalous  constructions,  foreign  and  barbarous 
sdmixturiSSt  and  whatever  else  appears  to  him  inconsistent  with  the 
gemun  and  best  usages  of  the  language,  or  calculated  to  introduce  cor- 
rupt innovations.  In  dischar^g  this  service,  his  suggestions  will  be 
leceived  with  respectful  attention,  in  proportion  as  he  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  fidelity  in  his  investigation  of.  tho  language 
itself,  and  for  judgment  and  skill  in  naming  and  arranging  its  principles, 

A  due.  regard  to  this  fundamental  truti^,  would  essentially  improve 
the  common  method  of  instruction,  and  of  study.  Here  pecmit  voe  to 
mention  a  fact,  which  must  have  attaracted  your  notice  ;  the  fact,  that 
some  peoMxns  speak  and  write  with  greater  grammatical  accuracy,  idth- 
ant  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  grammar,  than  others  who  hisive 
long  madevita  special  study.  We  can  account  for  this  fact)  only  by  ad* 
iwrtingio  the  difference  in  their  Education ;  for  Educadoti,  be  it re^ 
menifbejned,  is  not  study  alone.  The  one  has  been  aocustomed  &om  his. 
infancy :tO' hear  the  language  spoken  correctly;  and  has  imitated  the  ex« 
an^kirf  His  reading  has  contributed  to  the  same  result.  The  other  has* 
be^  •  mouUied,  from  early  life,  by  examples  of  a  differtot  character, 
Hd  has  studied  grammar  as  a  thieory,  as. an  abstract  science,  and 
on  oxeKsise  of  the  memory  ;  but  has  had  little,  benefit  of  iUiistradoh, 
and  stiU  lessof  that  etorly  discipUne  of  his  mind  and  his  tongue,  which 
would  enaUe  him  to  reduce  theory  to  practice.  PdictieaUyy  therefore^ 
he  remains  a  bungler  in  the  use  of  language ;  and,  while,  he  wears 
laurels  upon  bis  brow,  and  has  the  "  certificate  of  president  and  fel- 
lows»''  that  he  is  **  Master  of  Arts/'  in  almost  every  sentence  he  utters> 
mmrders  "  the  |>eQple's  English.*' 

The  f eommon  method  of  imparting  and  acqifiring  a  knowledge  of 
English:  grammar  need  not  be  here  desjoribed.  I  hasten  to.  state  the 
plan  which  I  would  recommend  ;•  and  give  my  thoughts  upon  it  with 
some  enlargement.  * 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  combined  excellences  of  all  treatises  on 
grammar,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  of 
usages  and  principles,  tobe  collected  in  one  book.  Suppose  them  to  have 
been  all  made  by  one  man ;  the  only  writer  on  the  subject ;  one  who 
has  himself  dug  out  all  the  real  knowledge  of  grammar  which  is  now 
extant  in  boc^s,  or  in  the  heads  of  living  men.  He  has  this  knowt. 
ledge  in  his  own  mental  treasury,  and  the  quintessence  of  all  the  books 
in  one  manual,  for  the  daily  use  of  himself  and  his  pupils.  He  is  to 
take  a  child  as  young  as  may  be  proper,  and  impart  to  him  his  own 
knowledge  of  grammar ;  and  so  to  impart  it,  that  it  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  child  for  ptaetical  uses ;  not  merely  that  he  may  be  able 
to  unroiP^  and  expound  the  sentences  which  otheors  have  penned,  but 
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that  he  may,  witli  readiness  and  elegance,  *'  speak  and  write  the  Englnh 
language  correctly."  Permit  me  to  suppose  myself  that  man,  and  to 
describe  in  this  way  the  course  which  I  would  propose. 

Now  if  it  be  true,  that  the  sdence  of  English  grammar  is  nothing  else 
than  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  principles  of  our  language, 
it  would  seem  natural  for  me  to  take  the  same  course  with  my  pupil, 
that  I  have  myself  pursued.  I  will  then  induce  him  to  investigate  also. 
He  shall  begin  where  I  began,  and  I  will  conduct  him  forwaid  by  the 
same  successive  steps ;  with  this  difference,  that  I  will  be  his  guide, 
whereas  I  groped  my  way  alone.  I  will  not  at  once  set  him  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  and  pour  my  gathered  treasures  upon  his  table, 
to  dishearten  and  confound  him. 

Now  I  commence  my  labour  as  a  teacher. — My  pupil,  to  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  months,  is  incapable  of  studying  grammar.  Then,  he 
cannot  even  write,  or  read ;  but  he  can  hear  and  speak  ;  he  can  under- 
stand me  on  some  topics  ;  he  can  remember.  He  begins  also  to  form 
his  habits  ;  and  it  is  the  most  susceptible  period  of  his  whole  life.  He 
can  imitate  me  also ;  and  for  several  years  to  come,  he  will  learn  more 
by  imitation,  than  by  all  other  means  combined.  He  imitates  my  man- 
ners and  gestures,  the  tones  and  inflections  of  my  voice,  my  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  and  my  manner  of  combining  words  and  sentences.  Now 
therefore  my  course  is  plain.  I  must  use  correct  language  before  him, 
aaad  see  that  it  is  always ;  used  in  his  presence,  strictly  prc^biting  all 
"  gibberish  "  and  **  baby-talk,"  or  he  will  be  made  a  bad  grammarian, 
perhaps  irretrievably.  I  must  employ  simple  language  with  him ;  but 
it  need  not  be  bad  English.  Why  should  I  insult  his  understanding,  by 
talking  jargon  and  nonsense ;  and  by  such  combinations  of  words,  as  I 
should  reprove  him  for  adopting  when  he  is  older  ?  If  he  hears  only 
correct  language,  he  will  seldom  use  any  other ;  and  will  learn  the 
right  use  of  worda  by  mere  imitation,  before  he  can  read  his  Accidence, 
or  get  the  notion  of  a  noun.  If  he  commits  mistakes,  as  he  undoubt- 
edly will,  I  will  give  him  the  correct  phrase;  His  mistakes,  however, 
will  generally  be  such  as  ought  to  be  expected :  such  as  forming  tJie 
irregular  verbs  regularly ;  as  when  he  says,  "  I  taked  the  book  ; — I 
hringed  my  chair."  He  has  noticed  the  common  practice,  and  adopted 
the  general  rule ;  but  is  not  aware  of  the  exceptions.  He  is  making 
a  rule  for  himself,  contrary  to  usage,  and  must  be  set  right. 

It  will  be  said,  my  pkm  is  useless,  for  a  child  can  never  be  kept 
under  the  influence  of  proper  example.  I  grant  that  the  obstacles  are 
formidable  indeed ;  but  if  the  notion  were  once  scouted  from  society, 
that  bad  language  before  children,  is  necessary  or  harmless,  one  point 
would  be  gained.  And  then,  if  nurses,  and  modiers,  and  elder  children, 
and  fathers  too,  were  once  instructed  in  the  practical  use  of  good  lan- 
guage, the  work  would  be  done.  In  one  g^ieration,  therefore,*  a 
reformation  might  be  effected,  if  all  who  are  now  in  the  schools  were 
properly  taught. 

I  proceed  to  consider  direct  instruction.  At  what  age  should  it  be 
commenced  ?  In  my  apprehension,  the  age  is  not  materially  important. 
If  you  begin  with  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  the  instnio- 
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tion  must  be  simple,  his  progress  slow,  and  the  exercise  mingled  wilh 
others.  If  at  the  age  o'f  eight  or  ten,  it  may  be  made  a  more  serious 
and  r^olar  business. 

In  guiding  my  pupil^  I  would  go  through  with  several  distinct 
courses  of  exercises;  commencing  widi  the  simple  elements ;  embracing, 
in  each  successive  course,  a  greater  variety  of  particulars,  and  those  of  a 
mote  difficult  character ;  going  through  the  whole  of  etymology  in  every 
course,  and  adverting  to  syntax,  in  every  course,  after  the  first  or  second. 

I.  My  first  course  would  be,  to  define  the  parts  of  speech^  and  imprint 
them  indelibly  upon  his  memory  by  frequent  repetition.  I  would  teach 
him  by  &miliar  conversations,  entirely  without  the  use  of  a  book  of  gram- 
mar. I  would  make  familiar  remarks ;  ask  questions ;  invite  questions 
firom  the  learner;  present  sensible  objects  for  illustration;  and  use 
every  effi>rt  to  make  him  feel  that,  while  he  is  in  the  daily  practice  of 
speaking  and  hearing,  he  is  learning  a  living  language. 

I  would  begin  with  the  noun,  in  some  method  like  the  following. 
'*  Every  person  and  every  thing  has  a  name,  and  that  name  we  call  a 
noun  ;  as  John^  Peter^  Fanny ^  Lucy,  table,  chair^  book,  pen,  A  chair  is 
not  a  noun ;  but  the  word  used  to  denote  chair,  is  a  noun."  It  will  not 
confuse  him  to  employ  other  words  appl3ring  to  the  same  .persons  or 
things,  inasmuch  as  he  knows  they  bear  difierent  names ;  as  Peter  is  a 
hoy,  and  Fanny  is  a  girL  So  I  would  say,  "  Boy,  yirl,  man,  child, 
teacher,  scholar,  dog,  cat,  are  noons.'*  Without  saying  a  word  about 
"  parts  of  speech,"  I  would  thus  give  him  a  definite  idea  of  a  noun  ; 
and  continue  or  repeat  the  conversation  till  it  becomes  perfectly  £ftmi- 
liar.  With  abstract  nouns,  at  present,  I  would  have  nothing  to  do ;  nor 
with  gilders,  or  cases,  or  any  other  distinctions. 

The  learner  should  soon  be  invited  to  mention  nouns  himself;  the 
names  for  himself;  the  names  of  persons  or  objects  which  I  .had  not 
given  him.  He  may  also  be  early  directed  to  a  book,  and  be  requested  to 
p<Mnt  out  the  nouns  in  an  easy  sentenee,  or  to  underscore  them  with  a 
pencil.  These  exercises  should  be  examined  and  corrected ;  and  it  is 
HBehl  to  try  his  judgment,  whether  the  word  he  marks,  is  really  a  name. 

In  tile  same  easy  manner  I  would  give  my  pupil  an  idea  of  the  ad- 
jective, principally  noticing  the  qualities  of  sensible  objects ;  referring 
him,  for  instance,  to  the  evidence  of  his  eye,  his  ear,  and  his  palate. 
Let  him  taste  a  sweet  apple,  another  bitter,  another  sour.  Each  of  the 
objects  is  an  apple  ;  they  all  bear  the  same  name  ;  and  that  name  is  a 
noun.  But  their  qualities  are  difierent :  each  of  those  qualities  has  a 
word  to  express  it ;  and  those  words  are  adjectives.  The  child  under- 
8t«ids  what  you  mean.  So  let  him  distinguish,  by  the  eye,  the  large 
^{^le  fipom  the  small ;  the  green  apple  from  the  white,  and  the  rfsd,  and 
the  raw  apple  from  the  baked.  Let  him  advert  to  man  as  a  noun,  and 
mark  the  difference  between  the  tall  man  and  the  shwrt  man ;  the  black 
man  and  the  white ;  the  young  man  and  the  old.  In  the  same  manner 
as  that  employed  about  the  noun,  he  may  be  made  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  the  adjective,  which  he  will  never  lose.  The  pronoun,  also, 
and  oil  the  parts  of  speech,  should  be  taught  in  the  same  manner.  In 
respect  to  the  verb,  I  would,  during  this  first  course,  take  only  those 
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words  which  lignify  to  do  something,  and  give  examplea.  only  of  aidive 
verbs.  When  this  lesson  is  firmly  rivetted  in  the  mind,  it  will  moie 
readily  comprehend  the  neater  and  the  passive  verbs — those  which 
"  sigmfy  to  be,  and  to  suffer* " 

In  this  course,  the  distinctions  of  moods  and  tenses  of  v6rbs»  com* 
parison  of  adjectives,  and  all  the  variations  of  other  parts  of  speech* 
should  be  entirely  omitted.  The  sole  object  should  be  to  teach  some 
prominent  and  principal  fiict  under  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  so  ilhis* 
trate  and  explain  it  that  it  shall  never  be  forgotten.  With  anything 
beyond  this,  the  memory  should  not  yet  be  encumbered.  It  may  not 
be  advisable  even  to  say,  there  are  any  parts  of  speech ;  and  it  is 
of  no  consequence  that  the  child  should  know  whether  there  are  nioe  or 
ninety.  It  might  be  better  to  arrange  in  claue9  the  words  which  are 
taught,  than  to  denominate  them  *'  parts  of  speech."  One  is  a  class  of 
words  which  stand  for  the  names  of  thmgt ;  another,  of  those  which 
signify  to  do  9omethuig ;  another,  of  those  which  are  used  instead  of 
nouns  J  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  repetition ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The 
nomenclature  of  grammar  is  out  of  place  for  a  young  b^bner.  A  large 
class  might  be  taught  in  this  manner,  with  the  same  &cility  as  an 
individual. 

II.  A  second  course  of  instruction  should  be  a  review  of  the  Jirsi, 
with  a  eomm«fifC(Z<iofi  of  additional  leading  principles,  sHll  leaving 
mnutidetoa  later  period. 

'  It  may  now  be  advisable  to  name  some  of  the  more  easy  abstract 
nouns ;  the  distinetion  of  nouns  into  common,  and  proper  %  the  genders 
and  cases,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  those  verbis  i^ch  the  child 
understands ;  a  few  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  active  verbs ;  the  com- 
parison of  adverbs ;  the  two  kinds  of  conjugations,  and  a  few  other  par- 
ticulars. 

This  course,  like  the  first,  should  be  conducted  orally,  without  re- 
ference to  a  book,  except  when  a  vocabulary  is  needed.  I  would  now 
show  the  combination  of  words  more  distinctly  than  before.  I  would 
give  the  pupil  -  several  examples  of  ever\  principle  or  lust  which  I  de- 
sired to  inculcate,  and  then  always  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  selecting 
similar  examples  for  himself. 

I  will  briefty  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  the  comparivoa  of  ad- 
jeetiVes.  Select  sensible  objects,  and  let  the  quality  to  be  compared  be 
distinctly  perceived;  Take  three  apples :  A  is  sweet,  fi  is  sweeter^ 
and  G  is  the  sweetest  oftiie  three.  John  is  tall ;  William  is  taller ;  an^ 
George  is  the  tallest  of  them  all.  The  child  perceives  that  you  mean 
an  increase  of  the  quaUty.  Take,  then,  examples  where  the  quality  \a 
decreased.  A  short  pen ;  a  shorter  pen ;  the  shortest  pen.  A  small  book; 
a  smaller  book ;  the  smallest  book.  Not  the  smallest  book  that  may  be 
found ;  but  the  smallest  of  those  compared.  In  a  short  time,  a  child 
will  be  able  to  perceive  the  application  of  the  adverbs,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison. 

The  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  connection  of  the  nominative  and  objec- 
tive cases  with  the  active  verb,  should  be  taught  together,  and  by  way 
of  fitmiliar  example.     Take  Uie  sentence,  Jofm  reads  the  book.     The 
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learner  knows  that  John  and  hook  are  both  names,  or  nouns  ;  and  that 
reads  denotes  dohiga  certain  action.  Now  we  say,  John  reads  the  book^ 
Who  reads  ?  John.  What  does  John  read  ?  The  book.  Does  the 
book  read  John  ?  No.  Does  the  book  read  at  all  ?  No.  Then'  John 
does  something  ?  Yes.  What  does  John  do  ?  He  reads  :  he  reads  tlie 
book.  Here  then  are  two  names.  One  is  the  name  of  a  doer — of  one 
wbo  does  something.  The  other  is  the  name  of  the  object  that  he  looks 
at  and  attends  to.  Which  denotes  the  doer  ?  John.  And  what  does 
book  denote  ?  The  object  of  his  attention  ;  it  is  what  he  reads^  Now 
noons  that  are  names  of  doers  or  agents,  or  those  which  do  something, 
are  frequently  used  in  this  manner ;  and  we  say  they  are  in  the  nomi- 
native ca^»  The  other  is  of  a  class  which  denote  objects ;  and  are  said 
to  be  in  the  objective  case*  And  the  verb  that  denotes  an  action  done 
to  an  object,  is  called  a  transitive  verb*  Now  let  the  pupil  spend  se«- 
veral  half  hours  for  successive  days,  in  selecting  agents^  and  objects^  and 
the  verbs  which  connect  them. 

From  this  exercise,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  consideration  of  the 
verbs  in  the  passive  form,  when  the  object  precedes  &e  verb  .like  a 
nominative,  and  the  agent  follows  in  the  objective  case  with  a  preposi* 
tion.  But  this  is  too  complicated  for  the  present  course,  it  may  be 
taken  up  subsequently,  in  connection  with  a  review  of  the  preceding. 

Children  are  very  apt  to  say  "  he  reads  bIow — he  runs  swifts'  espe* 
daUy  when  they  hear  others  speak  thus  improperly.  They  U^e  adjec-^ 
tives  for  adverbs,  not  distinguishing  the  qualities  of  things  from  those 
of  actions.  A  class  should  therefore  have  a  few  exercises,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  learning  that  distinction.  And,  as  in  every  other  instance,  it 
is  better  to  show  it-— than  to  teach  it.  "  His  reading  is  slow ;  he  reads 
shvoly.     A  swift  race  ;  he  runs  swiftly.'* 

III.  In  the  third  course,  I  would  pass  through  the  whole  system 
again,  gathering  up  all  the  important  distinctions  which  were  before 
omitted.  I  woidd  not  yet  follow  the  order  of  a  grammatical  treatise ; 
but  an  arrangement  more  natural  and  simple.  The  office  of  the  teacher 
should  be,  to  illustrate  every  principle  by  known  practice ;  or  rather  to 
bring  up  usages  before  them,  and  lead  them  to  ascertain  principles  for 
themselves ;  aiding  them  by  the  nomenclature  and  the  established  ar- 
rangement, as  occasion  may  require;  uniting  the  exercise  of  parsing, 
according  to  the  grammatical  treadse,  after  they  have  seen  examples, 
and  in  the  order  that  the  series  of  lessons  demands.  Consequently, 
this  course  will  require  the  frequent  occasional  use  of  a  book  of  grammar. 
Without  enlarging  here,  I  wiU  name  some  of  the  facts  to  be  taught  in 
this  course,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  second.  They  should  be  the 
possessive  case  and  genders  of  nouns ;  the  different  classes  of  prcHiouns ; 
the  neuter,  active,  intransitiYe,  and  passive  verbs ;  'the  regular  verb,  and 
a  few  of  the  irr^ular,  enou^  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  principle ; 
the  tenses  and  voices  of  the  participle ;  the  use  of  conjunctions  connected 
with  verbs ;  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  without  their  exceptions.  The 
rules  should  now  be  committed  to  memory. 

IV.  My  fourth  course  should  be,  a  regular  trnd  systematic  study  of  a 
treatise  v^on  grammar^  (of  the  common  size  for  schools,)  in  constant 
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eonneeiion  with  parsing,  gaiherimg  up  aU  the  remaining  fragments.  By 
fragments  I  mean,  irregular  adjectives  and  adverbs;  dieminutias  of  the 
pronouns  ;  pronominal*aiid  participial  adjectives ;  impersonal,  irregular 
and  defective  verbs;  tbejactive,  passive  and  neuter  participles;  the 
exceptions  to  the  rules  of  Syntax,  and  the  '*  observations,"  which  are 
commonly  made  in  the  books  concerning  their  application. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  pupil  the  philosophy  of  the  lan« 
guage,  in  its  elements.  We  have  before  analyzed  sentences ;  and  in 
&ct,  have  analyzed  the  book  of  grammar,  and  impressed  upon  l^e  mind 
its  most  important  principles.  The  synthetic  method  is  now  pursued — 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  principles  which  the  pupil  himself  has  disco^ 
veredf  and  put  them  in  regular  oider  for  future  use.  He  still  combines 
parsing,  or  the  practical  application  of  principles,  with  the  methodical 
study  of  rules.  He  is  now  to  gird  himself  to  close  application,  with 
which  I  would  by  no  means  dispense.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
high  attainments  in  any  science.  It  shoidd  be  employed  in  every  study, 
as  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter. But  I  have  passed  through  the  preceding  course,  to  relieve 
young  minds  from  the  most  disheartening  toil ;  and  to  invigorate  them 
for  close  application,  not  to  supersede  it.  I  would  make  them  leel  con- 
tinually, that  their  labour  is  one  of  immediate  and  practical  utility  ;  and 
they  -mil  learn  to  account  it  a  pleasure. 

In  this  course,  it  is  highly  usefril  to  ask  frequently  the  reason  of  as- 
sertions which  pupils  make.  For  instance,  "  Whg  is  the  verb  neuter, 
or  transitive  ?  FFhy  is  the  noun  in  the  objective  case,  or  the  nominative? 
Whg  is  the  word  an  adjective  here,  and  not  an  adverb?  fFhy  is  it  a  per- 
fect participle,  and  not  a  verb  in  the  perfect  tense  ?  fFhy  is  it  in  the 
indicative  mood,  and  not  the  subjunctive?  fFky  has  the  pdtential 
mood  but  four  tenses,  the  infinitive  but  two,  and  the  imperative  but  one, 
while  both  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  have  six?" 

If  the  same  word  may  be  of  two  or  more  parts  of  speech,  ascertain  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used,  to  make  it  of  one  or  another. 

Compare  also  one  part  of  speech  ^th  another,  in  their  expression 
and  power ;  and  show  how,  in  particular  instances,  one  is  derived  from 
another. 

Through  this  course,  as  in  all  the  preceding,  often  use  &Ise  grammar, 
and  let  the  pupUs  correct  it,  in  order  to  remove  practical  abuses,  and 
impress  the  truth  more  deeply. 

y.  A  fifth  course  is  a  review  of  the  book  of  gramtnar,  and  a  crkical 
investigation  0/  language.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  can  parse 
readily  in  prose  ;  who  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  general 
principles ;  and  who  are  versed  in  the  various  particulars,  and  in  the 
irregidarities  usually  noted  in  the  common  treatises.  A  more  extended 
work  should  now  be  adopted  for  study ;  and  the  exercises  for  parsing 
and  criticising,  should  often  be  blank  verse,  and  other  difilcult  selections. 
This  study  may  be  profitably  connected  with  the  writing  of  themes,  by 
the  pupils,  and  with  the  rhetorical  examination  of  their  own  and  others' 
composition.  The  more  inteUigent  pupils  may  read,  in  connection  vrith 
these  exercises,  a  system  of  rhetoric,  and  the  approved  critical  writers. 
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For  the  classical  scholar,  the  gentleman  of  literature,  or  the  teacher  by 
profession,  this  is  the  same  course  which  he  will  traverse  and  re^traverse, 
through  life. 

To  sum  up  all, — ^the  principles  on  which  the  proposed  method  of  in- 
struction are  founded,  are  these-: 

The  teacher  is  not  to  require  that  his  pupil  receive  the  ipse  dkAt  of 
the  author  whose  book  he  uses,  or  his  own.  He  is  not  to  lay  down 
rules,  but  to  teach  principles. 

When  he  teaches  a  principle  he  must  show  that  it  is  established  in 
&ct,  or  that  such  is  the  usage.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  show  the  usage, 
and  infer  the  principle. 

A  fact  should  be  so  fax  examined,  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  isolated 
thing,  an  exception  to  a  principle ;  but  so  common  as  to  establish  a 
principle,  horn,  which  you  may  frame  a  technical  rule. 

Hence,  parsing  should  accompany  or  precede  the  study  of  definitions, 
principles,  and  rvles. 

The  teacher  and  pupil  begin  with  the  most  simple,  prominent,  and 
leading  £Eu;ts. 

They  dwell  on  every  one  of  these,  till  it  is  familiar  to  the  learner,  so 
as  never  to  be  lost. 

They  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  or  at  most  two ;  and  let  minutiae 
pass,  till  they  can  be  better  understood  and  assigned  to  their  appropriate 
places.  It  is  unwise  to  carry  a  learner  through  all  the  inflections  of  a 
verb,  and  several  verbs  of  different  kinds ;  before  he  actually  knows 
what  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  verb  are,  and  why  it  is  inflected  at  all. 

The  teacher  prepares  himself,  by  acquiring  the  theory  and  application 
of  the  science.  He  learns  the  theory  through  practice  or  the  usages  of 
good  writers  and  speakers ;  and  teaches  in  the  same  manner.  H6  is 
thus  able  to  exemplify  the  principles  which  he  teaches,  in  all  the  lan- 
guage he  employs  with  his  pupils. 

He  gently  corrects  the  common  language  employed  by  his  pupils,  in 
all  their  intercourse  with  him. 

He  begins  without  books  of  grammar,  and  teaches  them  how  they  are 
made ;  by  searching  out  usages,  then  inferring  principles,  and  showing 
them  immediately  &e  necessity,  the  application,  and  ^e  reasonableness 
of  every  rule  that  is  mentioned.  Rules  are  seldom  committed  to  me- 
mory till  they  are  wanted. 

He  seizes  on  the  grand  distinctions  of  the  principal  parts  of  speech,  in 
the  first  course ;  and  makes  them  &miliar  with  the  method.  In  the 
second,  he  adverts  to  other  important  distinctions,  making  constant  re- 
fisrence  to  the  knowledge  attained  in  the  first.  In  the  third,  he  treats 
of  the  remaining  important  distinctions,  with  many  leading  particulars 
and  divisions.  The  fourth  course  is  pursued  in  the  S3mthetic  method. 
It  is  a  systematic  study  of  a  treatise ;  including  exceptions,  deviations, 
irregularities,  and  anomalies.  The  fifth  comprises  a  more  critical  survey 
of  the  whole  system ;  with  Uie  application  of  principles  to  more  abstruse 
and  complicated  kinds  of  writing.  The  whole  is  conducted  by  the 
teacher,  very  much  in  the  way  of  conversation  and  familiar  lecturing ; 
with  a  constant  reference  to  practice. 
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A  isw  moments  only  are  left,  for  the  consideration  of  the  other  part 
of  the  subject  assigned  me. 

By  composition,  1  understand  mditmg,  or  putting  one's  own  thoughts 
into  language,  whether  oral  or  written.  Thoughts  must  be  presented 
in  sentences,  grammatically  and  rhetorically  constructed,  so  as  to  convey 
the  sense  intended,  and  nothing  more ; — to  convey  it  clearly,  accurately, 
forcibly,  and,  if  it  may  be,  elegantly.  So  far  as  rhetoric  is  connected  with 
composition,  I  forbear  to  enter  upon  the  subject ;  as  it  has  already  been 
discussed  before  the  Institute,  hi  more  ably  than  I  could  do  it.  It  is 
highly  desirable,  that  the  measures  then  proposed,  and  all  that  can  be 
devised,  should  be  carried  into  effect.  How  many  of  those  who  have 
studied  a  system  of  rhetoric,  can  examine  a  chapter  of  a  standard  work, 
and  apply  the  principles  they  have  learned,  with  &cility  and  correctness? 
How  many  can  bear  those  principles  in  mind,  while  penning  their  own 
thoughts,  and  conform  every  sentence  to  the  standard  ?  Something  that 
shall  render  rhetorical  rules  available  in  the  formation  of  style,  and 
useful  in  future  life,  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  most  of  our  schools.  But 
I  purpose  merely  to  throw  out  a  few  remarks,  which  may  be  useful  to 
beginners  in  the  art  of  composition ;  and  possibly,  to  those  teachers 
who  have  the  direction  of  their  early  efforts. 

I  remember  to  this  day,  the  terror  that  came  over  me,  when  first  re* 
quired,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  "  write  a  composition,'^  for  a  school 
exercise  ;  how  I  was  set  to  work  without  materials,  or  tools,  or  instruc- 
tions. I  had  no  subject — no  thoughts.  My  mental  operations  were 
almost  suspended.  The  soul  looked  out  trembling,  now  upon  vacancy, 
now  upon  dark  chaos,  1  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  imposing 
such  a  task  upon  a  pupil  of  my  own  ;  and  would  gladly  discover  "  a 
more  excellent  way." 

Th€  measures  I  would  propose  may  be  divided  into  the  preparatory, 
^nd  the  direct. 

As  preparatory,  I  would  say :  In  all  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  your 
pupil,  give  him,  at  an  early  age,  real  knowledge — a  knowledge  of  things, 
qf  facts,  of  truths — correct,  definite  knowledge.  Give  him  a  knowle<%e 
of  the  uses  of  things,  or  the  application  of  truths  cmd  facts.  Make  liiin 
acquainted  with  books  adapted  to  his  capacity.  All  this  is  important ; 
fbr  he  can  never  write  good  sense  without  this  preparation  ;  and  the 
earlier  he  begins  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  to  form  the  habit  of 
investigation,  the  better  is  he  able  to  take  his  pen  at  the  proper  tune. 

Accustom  the  child  early  and  habitually  to  utter  his  thoughts.  In 
the  &mily  and  the  school,  talk  with  him  and  draw  him  out.  Use  the 
conversational  method  freely,  when  teaching  any  subject.  Make  him 
put  the  substance  of  an  author's  meaning  into  his  own  words,  and  give 
you  his  own  original  thoughts,  which  this  method  of  instruction  wil} 
elicit.  When  the  pen  is  to  be  taken  in  hand,  give  him  a  theme ;  one 
about  which  a  child  can 'have  thoughts.  Or  ^f  he  prefer  it,  let  him 
select  for  himself.  But  by  no  means,  send  him  away  tp  liis  tas^  witb<r 
out  one. 

Ask  of  him  a  short  exercise  at  first — only  a  few  sentences. 

Talk  over  the  theme  with  him,  or  to  him,  before  he  b^ins.     Perhaps 
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it  will  he  an  account  of  some  transaction  which  he  or  you  have  wit- 
nessed. Then  relate  the  story  yourself  in  a  familiar  way ;  and  ask  him 
to  seize  on  the  principal  points. 

Encourage  him  to  come  to  you  in  his  embarrassments,  and  show  you 
bis  progress.  Then  help  him  ;  or  rather  lead  him.  Give  some  turn  to 
his  thoughts  ;  propose  some  query ;  thus  putting  his  mind  in  motion 
upon  his  theme. 

But  he  desires  to  know  how  he  may  control  his  mind,  and  bring  it  to 
bear  upon  his  subject,  when  alone.  Tell  him,  "  To  write  a  thought — 
first,  catch  a  thought.  You  have  thoughts.  They  are  rushing  through 
your  mind,  and  flying  away.  Seize  upon  one,  and  put  it  down  ;  and 
see  if  it  will  not  be  followed  by  another,  and  another.  Do  not  stay  for 
the  wisest  and  the  best,  or  to  select  the  most  elegant  words.  Put  down 
he  thoughts  that  come,  in  the  dress  they  wear.  You  can  revise  after- 
wards." 

Tell  him  to  seek  for  some  connection  between  successive  thoughts  5 
every  new  one  being  distinct  from  the  preceding. 

Encourage  him,  in  his  early  efforts,  to  bring  you  his  first  draft. 

Be  not  severe  in  criticising  ;  but  strengthen  his  weak  and  awkward 
footsteps  in  this  rugged  way.  It  is  well  to  omit  noticing  many  defects ; 
and  inquire,  whether  he  has  expressed  appropriate  ideas  in  tolerably 
correct  language.     If  so,  let  him  pass  for  the  present. 

Now  talk  over  the  topic  with  him,  with  a  view  to  his  writing  again 
upon  the  same.  Let  him  see  wherein  he  has  done  what  he  intended, 
and  what  the  subject  required ;  and  wherein  he  has  failed.  Suggest 
alterations,  and  give  him  again  some  leading  thoughts.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  course  should  not  often  be  adopted. 

From  these  beginnings  you  can  proceed  with  him  gradually,  in  the 
same  general  manner,  to  longer  exercises ;  to  more  difficult  themes,  and 
to  more  severe  corrections.  You  may  soon  adopt  a  freer  application  of 
rhetorical  rules  ;  or  rather,  teach  him  to  discover  and  apply  rhetorical 
principles.  You  may  eventually  induce  that  energy  and  polish  of  man- 
ner, that  shall  make  him  an  easy,  fiuent,  forcible  and  elegant  writer. 
His  knowledge  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  not  lie  as  useless  lumber, 
in  the  storehouse  of  his  memory  ;  but  will  be  at  his  command,  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 

For  the  want  of  an  early  exercise  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  many 
learned  men  are  but  ordinary,  as  speakers  and  writers.  Some  can  ad- 
dress an  audience  acceptably,  who  cannot  write.  OUiers  can  compose 
well  for  the  press,  who  can  attempt  nothing  extemporaneously,  before 
an  audience.  Others  still  have  great  and  valuable  mental  treasures, 
who  cannot  impart  them  by  either  method.  We  know  that  they  are- 
learned  and  profound ;  but  they  cannot  **  do  good  and  communicate." 
It  is  a  misfortune  ever  to  be  deplored,  that  knowledge  should  thus  be 
shut  up  in  reservoirs,  which  might  have  been  flowing  in  living  streams, 
to  fertilize  the  world.  A  strong  argument  is  this,  for  new  and  multi- 
plied efforts,  to  revive  and  extend  a  familiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
gjrammary  and  the  art  of  composition. 
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ON  TEACHING  TO  READ  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
METHOD  OF  JACEOTOT. 

The  higher  branches  of  instruction  are  very  properly  confined  to  the 
school-room ;  they  are  rendered  more  dear  and  interesting  by  the 
lessons  of  the  professional  teacher ;  he  can  assign  its  proper  place  to 
each,  and  consulting  their  natural  order,  prepare  by  one  the  way  for 
the  other.  But  there  is  another  department  of  Education,  in  which  the 
kindness  and  aifection  of  a  mother  will  accomplish  fiir  more  than  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  teacher ;  when  a  word  of  tenderness  will 
give  a  vigour  and  zeal  that  cold  encouragement  and  commendation  can 
never  inspire.  It  is  in  learning  to  read  ;  the  first,  the  simplest  chap- 
ter, it  is  true,  in  the  whole  science  of  Education ;  but  for  that  very  rea- 
ton,  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  important.  The  child  may  be 
harassed  and  disgusted  on  this  threshhold  of  his  course,  or  he  may  be 
excited  to  a  high  degree  of  interest,  and  all  his  faculties  brought  into 
active  exertion.  It  is  the  first  bending  of  the  twig ;  and  although  the 
pliant  stem  may,  even  long  after  this,  be  compressed  into  a  regular  and 
gracefiil  form ;  yet  far  quicker  and  stronger  would  be  its  growth,  could 
we  devote  that  time  of  correction  to  restraining  its  luxuriance,  and  pre- 
serving the  tendency  of  its  original  direction.  In  a  former  article  I 
have  stated  the  origin  of  the  method  of  Jaceotot ;  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  show,  by  a  brief  illustration,  that  if  kis  method  do  not  fully  accom- 
plish this  object,  it  does  not,  at  least,  fall  far  short  of  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  any  particular  work  be  generally 
adopted  as  the  text  of  this  exercise.  The  various  circumstances  of 
which  every  teacher  is  the  best  judge  for  his  own  pupils,  must  direct  in 
the  choice.  We  will  suppose  that  our  little  class  has  been  told  to  com- 
mence with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  that  each  individual  holds  that 
work  in  his  hand,  let  him  open  at  the  first  chapter,  and  be  directed  to 
fix  his  eyes  upon  the  first  verse.  The  instructer  then  pronounces  the 
word  tn,  and  the  class  repeats  it  after  him.  "  This,"  he  then  tells 
them,  *'is  the  first  word  in  the  verse ;  it  is  represented  by  the  two  first 
marks  that  you  see  there.  Now,  observe  their  shape,  for  you  will  soon 
meet  them  again,  and  of  course  you  will  like  to  recognise  them.  Can 
you  describe  them  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Sir.  The  first  looks  like  a  straight  mark,  the  other  as  two 
marks  instead  of  one  ;  and  there  is  a  line  across  the  top,  that  unites 
them." 

*'  That  is  very  well  described.  Now  let  us  take  the  next  word, 
'  the  ;*  look  carefully  at  the  letters.     How  many  are  there  of  them  ?" 

"  Three." 

**  Are  any  of  them  like  the  two  first  ?" 

Here,  every  eye  will  be  running  from  letter  to  letter,  in  a  diligent 
comparison. 

"  No,  Sir,  they  are  not  all  alike." 

'*  Well,  now  repeat  those  two  woids,  and  then  we  will  pass  to  the 
next.'' 
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"  In  the  beginning." 

"  This  wordr"  continues  the  instructer,  **  is  very  long,  and  you  must 
take  care  to  pronounce  it  distinctly.  Now,  tell  me  whether  you  can 
find  here  any  letter  that  you  have  seen  before." 

Here  the  comparison  recommences,  and  is  attended  this  time  with 
better  success. 

"  O  yes,  Sir,  we  find  several. 

"  How  many  ?" 

"  Two ;  the  last  letter  of  the  first  word  is  repeated  twice,  and  then 
there  is  the  last  letter  of  the  second  word,  too." 

"  But  point  them  out  to  me.  Show  me  in  which  part  of  the  word 
you  find  them  ?" 

"  The  last  letter  in  the  second  word  comes  directly  after  the  first 
letter  in  this  word." 

"  That  is  very  well  done  ;  but  would  you  not  like  to  have  some  name 
to  distinguish  that  letter  by,  just  as  you  distinguish  your  playfellows 
when  you  speak  to  them  ?  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  be  obliged  to  say 
first  letter  and  last  letter,  because  it  makes  you  say  a  great  many  words 
in  order  to  tell  one  thing." 

"  Yes,  Sir.     Do  give  us  a  name." 

"  I  will  give  you  one  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  ;  but  you  must 
endeavour  to  recollect  it.  We  call  that  the  letter  e.  Now  can  any  one 
of  you  tell  why  it  is  called  so  ?" 

At  this  apparently  diflScult  question  for  children,  they  will  probably 
hesitate.  Some  may  not  perceive  the  answer  until  after  several  lessons ; 
but  they  will  at  last  decide  that  it  is  called  e,  because  it  is  sounded  so 
in  the  words  in  which  they  have  seen  it.  The  consonant  sounds  are 
more  difficult  to  analyse,  for  it  requires  far  greater  effort  to  utter  them. 
Perseverance,  however,  will  ultimately  succeed,  and  give  the  exact 
power  of  each  letter,  as  far  as  they  have  been  combined. 

Should  the  scholar  forget  the  name  of  any  letter,  his  instructer  should 
never  hesitate  to  repeat  it,  as  long  as  he  is  satisfied  that  this  forgetful- 
ness  does  not  proceed  from  neglect ;  for  while  the  memory  derives  a 
large  share  of  its  strength  firom  exercise,  it  is  as  useless  to  strain  and 
fiitigue  it  in  a  search  after  what  is  lost,  as  to  hope  that  you  can  recal 
the  impression  to  softened  wax  without  imprinting  it  anew. 

"  Well  now,"  continues  the  instructer,  "  you  say  that  this  letter  is 
called  e,  because  it  represents  that  sound  in  the  word.  Now  pronounce 
the  whole  word  as  slowly  as  you  can.  Separate  the  other  letter  from 
that  which  you  call  e,  and  then  tell  me  what  name  you  would  give  it." 
Here  the  instructer  will  probably  have  to  give  an  example  of  the 
drawled  utterance  that  b  requires,  but  he  avoids  attaching  any  name  to 
the  sound  of  the  first  letter.  The  class  will  soon  perceive  that  the 
sound  is  imperfect  in  itself,  and  cannot  be  completed  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  next  letter.  They  will  here  (as  a  natural  consequence  c^ 
the  first  observation),  remark,  that  these  two  letters  differ  not  in  form 
alone,  but  that  their  power  also  is  different.  Leave  them,  then,  with 
this  observation,  and  proceed  to  tell  them  the  names  of  the  two  next 
letters  that  have  been  repeated.     They  will  remark,  that  f  (to  which  I 
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Would  give  an  elementary  power),  *has,  like  ^,  an  independent  sound, 
which  is  full  and  satisfactory  by  itself.  Then  going  back  to  b,  and 
writing  the  i  first,  with  the  whole  syUable aa  ibe;  next  dropping  these 
and  sounding  the  ib,  as  a  perfect  syUaMe,  and  finally  omitting  the  b  also, 
they  will  separate  without  difficulty  the  two  letters  i  n,  and  discover  the 
exact  power  of  n. 

The  instructer  should  now  question  them  upon  the  letters. 

"  Are  all  letters  alike  ?" 

"  No,  Sir." 

**  In  what  do  they  differ  ?" 

"  In  shape." 

"Is  that  all r 

"  In  sound." 

"  Well,  how  do  they  differ  in  sound  ?" 

**  Why,  Sir,  e  and  i  are  not  alike." 

"  But  sound  them.     I  wish  to  see  where  they  differ.'' 

"  jB— f." 

"  Very  well ;  you  are  perfectly  correct.  But  the  other  letters,  6,  and 
«,  and  g ;  Are  they  alike  ?'* 

"  No,  Sir ;  they  differ  just  as  e  and  i  differ.  One  makes  b\  the  other 
<7,  and  the  other  n  ;  and  then  there  is  another  thing  in  which  they  differ 
from  tf  and  «,  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  sound  when  they  stand  alone.*' 

"  How  then  can  you  give  them  a  distinct  sound  ?** 

"  By  uniting  them  with  e  or  «." 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  we  should  require  the  class  to  combine  all 
the  vowels  and  consonants  in  the  lesson.  B  should  be  united  with  i  ; 
ih  with  ing ;  and,  in  short,  the  letters  should  be  changed  in  every  man- 
ner, and  every  description  of  combination  formed  that  they  will  admit 
of.  The  class  may  then  be  told  that  the  different  kind  of  letters  that 
they  have  observed,  have  specific  names  by  which  we  distinguish  them 
when  we  speak  of  all  together,  without  mentioning  each  individual  let- 
ter. That  those  which  form  a  perfect  sound,  are  called  vowels ;  the 
others  consonants ;  and  by  explaining  the  derivation  of  these  words, 
you  will  give  them  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  memory. 

The  first  lesson  may  end  here.  And  I  would  now  ask,  whether  a 
faculty  of  those  little  minds  has  been  left  to  slumber?  Memory  has 
caught  the  sounds  and  shapes  of  these  new  signs,  and  stored  them  up 
in  her  yet  incomplete  reservoir.  Comparison  has  lent  her  aid  to  mark 
the  difference  of  form,  by  which  each  is  distinguished,  and  to  discover 
the  various  powers  and  properties  of  each.  And  while  analyzing  their 
sounds,  while  composing  new  sounds  by  means  of  this  analysis,  has 
the  progress  of  this  class  been  combined  simply  to  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  acquired  in  the  art  of  reading  ?  or,  have  they  from  the 
first  step  in  study,  been  shown  that  the  results  which  they  obtain 
are  in  proportion  to  their  exertions,  in  every  species  of  intellectual 
effort  ? 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  second  lesson,  we  must  require  that  each 
individual  repeat  the  words  and  principal  observation  of  the  first.  Some 
may  have  forgotten  the  words  and  names  of  letters  ;  they  must,  in  th  at 
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ca8e»  be  lepeiated  again.  But  the  observations  were  the  result  of  their 
own  exertions.  Now  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  the  re> 
collection  of  arbitrary  signs  or  unconnected  facts,  and  that  of  an  act  of 
our  own  judgment.  We  cannot  recover  the  former  without  returning 
to  the  first  sources  of  our  knowledge,  but  we  carry  with  us  a  clue  to 
the  latter,  and  the  same  facts  by  which  they  were  originally  suggested, 
will  always  lead  us  back  to  them  long,  even  long  after,  they  have  escaped 
the  memory.  While,  therefore,  we  would  assist  a  scholar  to  recollect 
the  name  of  an  arbitrary  sign,  we  woidd  studiously  avoid  prompting 
hiB  memory  with  regard  to  his  own  observations. 

The  first  word  in  the  next  lesson  is  wholly  new — "  was."  Afteir  it 
has  been  repeated  it  should  be  compared  with  the  words  of  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  points  in  wMch  they  differ  should  be  marked  as 
minutely  as  those  of  their  agreement* 

The  vowels  and  consonants  should  be  carefully  noted  down ;  each 
letter  assigned  to  its  proper  class,  and  combined  successfully  with  the 
letters  of  the  former  lessons*  The  next  word,  "  the,"  will  be  hailed 
like  an  old  acquaintance,  nor  will  the  re-appearance  of  ^'.in  "  excite  less 
pleasure.  Whenever  a  scholar  meets  with  words  or  letters  that  he  has 
seen  before,  he  feels  that  his  knowledge  is  becoming  more  extensive 
and  more  perfect,  and  that  he  is  approaching  nearer  to  the  period  when 
all  the  stock  of  forms  and  signs  shall  be  dosely  and  securely  arrange^ 
in  his  memory. 

With  the  remaining  letters. of  this  word,  the"ord,"  you  should 
proceed  as  with  the  other  new  letters ;  their  powers  should  be  ascer^ 
tained  by  analysis,  and  they  should  then  be  combined  with  the  othei: 
.parts  of  the  lesson.  The  very  next  word  will  show  how  much  this 
-course  contributes  to  the  real  progress  of  the  scholar.  He  has  not  seen 
this  word  before  ;  he  may  suppose  at  first  that  jt  will  be  impossible  for 
.him  to  sound  it,  but  every  letter  of  which  it  is  composed  has  entered 
into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  words  that  he  already  knows.  He 
has  used  them  himself  in'  the  course  of  his  various  combinations,  and 
by  a  few  moments  of  trial  and  study,  will  readily  discover  their  powwr 
and  value  in  their  present  form.  No  new  letters  occur  throughout  the 
verse,  and  the  new  combinations  can  be  easily  read. 


OBJECTS  TO  BE  OBTAINED  IN  TEACHING  GEO- 

GRAPHY. 

•The  immediate,  and  what  are  termed  the  practical  benefits  of  the  study 
.  of  geography,  are  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  the  superior  skill  it 

gives  the  sailor,  the  soldier,  the  missionary,,  and  the  traveller,  in  their 
.  eiq>editions  to  various  parts  of  the  earth  ;  or  to  the  merchant,  or  the 

politician,  or  the  man  of  benevolence,  in  his  calculations  of  private  or 
-national  affiiirs.     It  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  all  these.     But  by.  the 

very  nature  of  our  association,  our  attention  is  directed  to  this  study,  as 
.a  branch  of  instruction  in  our  schooU ;  and  he  who  should  expect  tp 
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qualify  himself  to  circuranayigate  the  globe,  or  conduct  the  affidrs  of  a 
shipping  merchant,  or  the  concerns  of  a  nation,  with  no  other  know- 
ledge than  that  which  he  obtains  from  the  miniature  outlines  of  the 
science  which  are  found  in  our  school-books,  would  meet  with  ridicule 
as  well  as  disappointment. 

For  purposes  like  these,  a  minute  acquaintance  with  a  particular 
country  or  portion  of  the  world,  is  often  most  essential.  Every  new 
subject  may  require  a  long  period  of  special  study ;  and  the  examina- 
tion of  authorities  and  maps  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  school-room. 
The  method  of  study  is  here  too  obvious  to  be  the  subject  of  remark  ? 
for  the  object  in  view  is,  the  accumulation  and  rC'CoUection  of  every  fact 
which  can  be  discovered  on  the  given  point.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  attempted  in  a  school-room,  if  it  were  necessary  to  its  pupils  gene- 
rally. We  have  then  to  consider  what  objects  are  general^  and  how  the 
study  can  be  arranged  so  that  all  may  derive  the  utmost  benefit.  The 
first  thought  which  presents  itself  to  most  parents,  with  reference  to 
this  study,  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  enable  their  children  to  converse 
with  others,  and  to  take  their  station  among  the  well-informed  com- 
munity. Such  a  reason  may  b^  sufficient  with  regard  to  the  fashion  of 
a  garment  or  a  mode  of  address ;  but  in  subjects  of  serious  importance, 
we  have  high  authority  for  saying,  that  this  "  comparison  of  ourselves 
among  ourselves,  is  not  wise."  There  should  be  some  fixed  standard 
to  decide  points  so  important  as  the  studies  of  our  children  and  youth  ; 
and  the  question  must  rather  be.  What  claim  has  this  science  to  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  a  well-informed  man,  and  why  is  it  useful  as  one 
of  the  studies  of  our  youth  ? 

It  is  said,  indeed  to  be  one  of  the  highest  of  history ;  and  without, 
neither  the  records  of  the  past,  nor  the  news  of  the  day,  can  be  under- 
stood. But  the  question  still  returns,  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
these  studies,  widch  are,  in  fact,  but  branches  of  ancient  and  modem 
geography  ? 

Perhaps  we  cannot  answer  the  question  better  than  by  comparing 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  subject,  with  those  to  whom  it  is  familiaap. 

The  uninstructed  knows  not  that  there  is  a  world  beyond  his  sight. 
He  has  no  idea  that  there  can  be  other  houses,  or  other  modes  of 
dress,  or  other  articles  of  food,  than  those  he  sees.  He  knows 
not  that  there  is  another  language  on  earth,  or  another  country 
or  town,  besides  his  own.  His  standard  of  excellence,  is,  there- 
fore, just  upon  a  level  with  the  things  that  surround  him.  Th«re 
can  be  nothing  superior  in  his  estimation;  and  whatever  is  dif- 
ferent must  be  inferior,  whether  in  manners,  or  dress,  .or  arts,  or 
sciences,  or  opinions,  or  fate.  Whatever  appears  in  a  different  duurac- 
ter,  however  elevated  it  may  in  truth  be  above  what  he  already  knows, 
is  received  with  contempt,  or  disgust,  or  prejudice.  Such  is  the  iGust 
with  the  Chinese.  To  dress  in  white  for  any  other  purpose  butmoum- 
itig,  to  salute  a  friend  in  the  European  style,  or  to  eat  with  forks,  in 
their  view  indicates  an  inferior  mind.  Our  arts  and  sdenoes  are  un- 
worthy of  their  attention,  our  opinions  and  £uth  beneath  their  notice ; 
and  our  ))retenfiion8,  or  those  of  our  country,  to  respect,  are  treated  in 
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the  Getestial  Empire  as  thos6  of  a  rustic  wotild  be  in  a  fashionable  as« 
sembly.     AH  beyond  its  b'mits  are  barbarians. 

The  whole  effect  of  this  "  comparison  of  ourselves  among  ourselves," 
in  a  nation  or  in  a  class-room,  is  to  excite  and  to  gratify  vanity  ;  to 
establish  a  low  and  imperfect  standard  of  right,  and  propriety,  and 
beauty,  and  excellence  of  all  kinds ;  and  to  check  or  destroy  our  respect 
for  others,  and  our  benevolence  towards  those  who  differ  from  us. 

But  let  us  now  examine  an  individual  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
scale,  whose  mind  has  been  expanded  by  the  only  perfect  mode  of 
studying  geography,  a  survey  of  the  various  portions  of  the  earth  itself. 
A  veteran  traveller  has  long  since  ceased  to  consider  the  colour  of  a 
dress,  or  the  form  of  a  salutation,  as  essential  to  good  sense  or  respec-^ 
tabiiity.  He  has  found  that  there  are  varieties  of  climate,  soil,  and 
food,  as  pleasant  as  his  own ;  that  the  mind,  and  habits,  and  views,  of 
man,  like  the  works  of  nature,  are  endlessly  varied,  and  still  without 
any  imperfection.  He  learns  to  wonder  without  condemning;  and 
smiling  at  some  new  appearance  without  contempt,  he  is  prepared  to 
receive  and  to  seek  new  articles  of  comfort  or  use  even  from  savages, 
and  to  acquire  knowledge  from  the  most  ignorant.  In  short,  one  im- 
portant support  to  his  pride  is  taken  away,  one  great  obstacle  to  his 
benevolence  is  removed,  and  he  is  prepared  to  take  his  place  as  one  of 
the  family  of  men,  instead  of  the  mere  citizen  of  a  single  estate.  He 
acquires  an  interest  in  the  passing  events  of  other  countries,  and  is  in- 
sensibly led  on,  if  he  has  the  spirit  of  benevolence  within  him,  to  desire, 
and  even  to  seek,  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  globe. 

Such  is,  to  some  extent,  the  influence  of  the  study  of  geography  at 
home ;  and  such  we  should  endeavour  to  make  it  upon  the  mind  of  a 
child.  But  the  study,  like  every  other  which  is  concerned  with  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  ought  to  be  pursued  so  as  to  elevate  as  well  as  to 
expand  the  mind ;  to  lift  the  heart  to  God,  through  the  medium  of 
works  and  unceasing  providence,  as  well  as  to  arm  it  towards  our  fel- 
low-men. It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  more  knowledge 
we  have  of  physical  science^  of  mere  visible  things  without  associating 
them  with  the  invisible  Author,  the  more  do  we  become  attached  to 
earth,  and  the  less  likely  to  rise  towards  heaven ;  to  this  cause,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  their  studies,  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  frequent  in- 
fidelity of  naturalists ;  and  the  teacher  of  geography  should  take  care  not 
to  lead  his  pupil  into  this  error. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

We  have  been  ever  Mendly  to  the  great  principle  upon  which  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  founded,  feeling  such  a  principle 
to  be  consistent  with  Christianity  ;  and  with  the  general  tenour  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  that 
during  the  thirty  years  which  the  Society  has  been  in  existence, 
nearly  every  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  legislation,  has  been 
made  in  unison  with  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  mentid 
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freedom.  Sach  is  peculiarly  the  tipbit  of  the  present  age ;  and  it  re- 
quires no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretel  that  the  same  spirit  will  be  am- 
plified and  enlarged,  till  it  embraces  every  member  of  the  community. 
It  gives  us  pleasure,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  observe,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  have  adhered  x>erti- 
naciously  to  their  ancient  testimony,  and  place  their  opinions  again  on 
record  under  drcurostances  which  we  shall  put  into  detail. 

It  has  been  iterated  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  firom  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  that  the  two  societies 
having  received  large  sums  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  ought  to 
be  subject  to  some  inspection  whereby  the  appropriation  of  the  sums 
granted  might  be  checked  and  reported  upon ;  and  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Society  received  a  communication  from  the  Treasury,  offering  a  sum 
of  money  to  pay  for  this  inspectorship,  by  inspectors  appointed  hy  them^ 
selves.  They  were  also  requested  to  give  in  a  plan  for  the  application 
of  the  10,000/.  voted  some  years  since  by  parliament  for  the  establish-' 
ment  of  Normal  Schools.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
have,  much  to  their  credit,  declined  the  offered  bounty  for  inspection, 
conceiving  the  principle  to  be  a  false  one,  that  any  society  or  body  of 
men  should  receive  public  money  to  check  their  own  proceedings ; 
rightly  judging,  that  if  inspecrion  is  to  do  any  good  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  done  by  impartial  inspectors  being  appointed  under  the  direction  of 
a  responsible  board  of  commissioners.  The  National  Society  not  feel- 
ing the  weight  of  this  kind  of  reasoning,  nevertheless  hesitated  in 
another  point ;  namely,  that  as  the  grants  of  money  received  by  them 
had  been  nearly  double  to  that  received  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  they  judged  they  ought  to  receive  a  larger  sum  for  tibe 
self  inspection ;  but  as  the  value  of  a  thorough  inspection  of  their  own 
schools  became  more  and  more  apparent,  they  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
money  offered,  and  have  closed  with  the  government  proposal. 

Previous  to  this  direct  offer,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  had  addressed  the  following  memorirl  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  which  appears  to  contain  the  most  sensible  and  just  views 
which  have  been  entertained  on  the  subject.  It  admits,  what  other  so^ 
cieties  are  tardy  to  admit,  the  necessity  ultimately  for  a  public  provision 
for  the  universal  Education  of  the  people,  at  the  same  time  that  it  offers 
its  temporary  co-operation  with  the  govetnment.  The  memorial  is  as 
follows : — 

''My  Lord,— The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
have  recently  had  their  attention  directed  to  a  paper  forwarded  to  thenni  by 
Mr.  Slaney^  entitled  '  Suggestions  for  the  Advancement  of  Bducation,' 
printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  of 
the  poorer  classes,  1837 — 8,  as  well  as  to  various  other  plans  and  propo- 
sals for  the  extension  of  elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales, 
which  have  emanated  from  private  sources ;  and  they  are  in  consequence, 
desirous  respectfully  to  state  to  your  Lordship,  for  the  consideration  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  result  of  their  anxious  deliberations  on  a  sub« 
ject  which  you  have  justly  described  as  *  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  which  can  ever 
be  discussed  in  parliament.* 
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'*  tn  making  thfs  fiUteinent,  it  is  oiily  necessary  io  refer  to  the  recorded 
opinions  of  the  Committee,  that  the  best  arid  ultimately  the  most  satisfi^-* 
tory  plan  that  could  be  devised,  for  a  general  system  of  Education  in  this, 
country,  must  beone  of  &  comprehensiye  character,  based  on  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  positively  excluding  from  all  schools,  aided  by  parliament,  toe 
formularies  of  any  particular  church. 

"  The  Committee  cannot,  however,  forget  that  peculiar  difficulties  ^re 
but  too  likely  to  impede,  for  some  time  at  least,  any  such  general  measure ;, 
and  therefore,  on  the  supposition  that  parliament  may  deem  it  advisable 
for  the  present  to  continue  and  extend  the  aid  already  afforded  to  schools 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  (subject,  of  course,  to  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  render  it  capable  of  adaptation  to  peculiar  circumstances); 
the  Committee  are  desirous  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  to  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  Government  the  paramount  importance  of  establishing,  as  pre- 
liminary to  every  other  measure,  a  Board  op  Edccation,  enjoying  the 
cmifidence  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the  country.  The 
Committee  strongly  feel  that  on  the  degree  in  which  such  confidence  is 
reposed,  will  mainly  depend  the  efficiency  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Board  in 
favour  of  Education. 

^' It  has  been  suggested  that  great  advantages  would  result  if  these 
Commissioners  were  Drought,  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  funds,  into  iln- 
mediate  correspondence  with  the  individual  or  local  Committee  sustaining 
each  separate  school,  instead  of  acting  through  the  agency  of  any  society 
or  societies.  This  point  seems  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  but  how- 
ever jthis  may  be  decided,  the  Committee  would  suggest, 

*'  Ist.  That  (excepting  to  the  extent  subsequently  mentioned  under  the 
third  head)  the  Board  should  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  religious 
instruction  imparted  in  any  school.  2d.  That  it  should  not  impose  any 
terms  or  restrictions,  except  such  as  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
efficient  teaching  and  an  adequate  share  of  secular  information.  3d.  That 
the  Holy  Seriptures  should  be  read  and  taught  in  all  the  schools :  such 
instruction  to  form  part  of  the  usual  order  of  occupation  in  the  school,  and 
to  be  communicated  by  the  schoolmaster ;  but  that  the  children  of  Catholics 
and  Jews  might,  if  their  parents  required  it,  be  absent  at  such  time  ;  and 
that  the  children  of  Dissenters  shall  not  be  compelled  to  learn  any  religious 
formulary  to  which  their  parents  objected. 

*'  In  relation  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  the  Committee 
have  great  doubts  whether  any  Board  of  Education  could  satisfactorily 
discharge  th^  duties  involved  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  young 
persons  as  teachers ;  but  they  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  such  a  body 
might  render  important  assistance  by  granting  a  pecuniary  allowance,  to 
aid  the  teachers  whilst  under  instruction,  by  appointing  examiners,  and 
by  requiring  that  all  pupils  applying  for  such  pecuniary  aid  should,  prior 
to  its  receipt,  undergo  an  examination  as  to  their  ability  and  acquirements, 
and~funher,  that  they  should,  during  their  course  of  study,  be  subjected 
from  time  to  time  to  periodical  examinations.  On  this  plan  the  selection 
of  teachers,  as  well  as  their'  moral  and  religious  superintendence,  would 
either  devolve  on  the  Patron  or  Local  Committee  wishing  to  have  a  teacher 
instructed,  or  on  the  existing  Societies  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  train- 
ing teachers.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  Board  should  publish  at 
stated  periods,  a  list  of  the  candidates  in  course  of  training  not  engaged 
for  schools,  recording  their  acquisitions,  general  ability,  religious  profes- 
sion, and  the  name  of  the  party  or  Society  held  responsible  for  their  moral 
and  religious  character,  and  it  would  then  be  reasonable  to  require  that 
those  who  receive  aid  from  the  Government,  should  select  their  teachers 
from  the  list  of  candidates  thus  publishe<l,  or  if  not,  that  the  Board- should 
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saUsfy  themselres  by  examination,  that  the  individual  tel^ected  or  retained, 
had  by  other  means  acquired  an  adequate  share  of  needful  information. 

''Lastly.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a  vigorous  system  of  school 
inspection,  carried  on  wiUi  consent  of  parties,  but  under  authority  of  the 
Board,  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  added,  and  they  are  satisfied 
that  Uie  result  would  not  be  less  favourable  to  the  extension  of  Education 
than  to  its  improvement 

"After  all,  however,  the  Committee  can  only  view  these  measures  aa  at 
best  of  a  temporary  character,  and  they  would  therefcnre  consider  it  highly 
desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  should  be  anxiously  directed  to 
the  obtaining  of  information  on  all  points  affecting  the  interests  of  Educa- 
tion generally,  and  especially  to  the  consideration  of  plans  calculated  to 
allay  existing  heats  and  animosities,  and  thua  prepare  the  way  for  one 
great  general  measure  of  the  comprehensive  character  already  adverted  to. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Committee  will  have  great  [Measure  in  renderii^  all 
the  aid  they  can  to  the  moral  and  religious  Education  of  the  people,  on 
any  temporary  plan  that  may  be  decided  on,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
great  prmciples  on  which  the  Society  was  orieinally  established,  and  on 
which  it  has  continued  to  act  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

(Signed)  **  Wximam  Allen,  Chairman." 

.   '^Britidi  and  Foreign  School  Society's  House, 
Borough  Road,  April  14,  1838.'* 

It  may  appear  somewhat  strange,  tiiat  the  Society  should  not  be 
ready  to  receive  part  of  the  grant  of  5000/.  for  the  establishment  of 
Normd  Siihools ;  and  that  they  should  have  urged,  upon  subsequent 
communication  with  the  Treasury,  the  establishment  of  schools  on  the 
plan  there  laid  down,  which  reprobates  their  connection  with  any 
society.  The  fact  is,  that  it  involves  a  question  of  a  much  more  serious 
character,  particularly  to  Dissenters.  It  is  felt,  tiiat  tiie  convnimication 
of  religious  instruction  being  the  professed  object  of  the  Society,  that 
should  it  accept  of  money  from  the  State  for  this  purpose,  tiie  Society 
would  then  be  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  utterly  at  issue  with  the  voluntary  principle ;  and  this,  of 
course,  interposes  a  serious  difficulty,  and  throws  the  Society  into  a 
dilemma  from  which  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  extricate  themselves  ; 
having  unnecessarily,  as  we  supposed,  placed  themselves  in  it.  We 
think  that  in  this  decision  the  Society  has  done  exceedin^y  wrong. 
They  should  have  accepted  the  half  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
raided  a  Normal  School  wortiiy  of  themselves  and  the  country  ;  but  by 
suffering  a  political  question  to  influence  them,  they  have  lost  the 
c^pportnnity  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  community.  The 
question  is  not  one  between  the  Church  and  Dissenters,  but  simply 
between  a  right  principle  and  a  wrong  one ;  and  we  cannot  but  deem 
that  the  Society  has,  in  this  instance,  in  some  degree  shifted  the  van- 
tage ground  on  which  they  stood,  to  a  far  inferior  station. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  by  the  Society,  on  their 
own  principles,  we  can  see  no  difficulty.  It  would  have  been  open  to 
till,  free  to  all.  In  the  schools  connected  with  it,  the  Bible  would  have 
been  taught  as  the  basis  of  religious  instruction.  But  here  lies  the 
difficulty,  a  difficulty  we  have  long  pointed  out,  and  which  meets  the 
Society  at  every  step  ;  the  system  is  not  provided  with  the  means  of 
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imparting  a  good  secular  Education.  The  lessonis  are  restricted  to  the 
Bible,  or  to  extracts  therefrom,  and  no  books  of  general  information  as 
reading  or  ]esson-books,i  can  be  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  system  pur- 
sued. It  is  feared,  that  by  departing  from  the  principle  originally  laid 
down  (which  without  any  question  certainly  was  understood  to  mean, 
that  no  other  than  Bible  instruction,  with  writing  and  arithmetic,  should 
be  communicated),  that  the  Society  would  lose  a  lai^e  portion  of  its 
annual  income  from  the  imchanged  opinions  of  many  of  its  supporters, 
and  that  legacies  bequeathed  to  it  would  become  null  and  void.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  Committee  may  at  any  time  alter  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  Society,  under  the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting,  and  that 
such  alteration  would  not  subject  them  to  the  inconvenience  alluded  to< 

The  great  mistake  which  die  Society  appear  to  have  made  all  along 
is,  the  want  of  an  identification  of  itself  with  the  people*  By  a  course 
of  long  persistence  in  one  particular  line  of  conduct,  it  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  opinion  among  all  parties  that  it  is  the  oi^an  of  the 
Dissenting  interest,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Establishment.  It  has 
chained  itself  to  a  particular  clique,  which  with  some  rare  individual 
exceptions,  never  had  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  people  sincerely 
at  heart ;  and  which  made  use  of  it  as  a  cat's  paw  to  suit  their  own 
general  or  local  interests,  and  who  subscribed  just  so  much  and  no  more 
than  would  enable  them  to  do  so.  And  this  has  been  known  and  felt 
for  years  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  practically  acted  upon 
by  them,  as  shown  in  the  utter  want  of  support  which  the  Society  has 
received. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  the  income  of  the  Society,  such  as  it  stands 
after  the  Society  has  been  thirty  years  before  the  public,  it  will  be 
matter  of  astonishment  that  it  should  be  so  small,  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  reasons  for  it.  The  annual  subscriptions  amount  only  to 
700/.,  and  the  auxiliary  societies  to  1062/.  ;*  of  this  last  1062/.,  it  re- 
quires no  less  than  a  sum  of  582/.  14s.  6d,  to  obtain  it,  being  more 
than  half,  paid  for  agents  and  travelling  expenses.  If  the  Society  had 
inuch  hold  of  the  public  mind,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  the 
largest  sum  to  be  procured  annually  by  two  agents  travelling  all  over 
the  country  ;  holding  meetings,  delivering  speeches,  and  making  per^ 
sonal  canvass  of  every  town  through  which  they  pass.  Either  the 
Society  must  be  unpopular,  or  the  agents  must  be  very  inefficient.  We 
believe  that  the  want  of  frmds,  of  which  the  Society  complains,  may  be 
attributed  to  both  these  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  a  proper  and  efficient  agent  upon  the  terms  the  So^ 
ciety  are  compelled  to  offer,  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  quite  impossible  the  Society 
should  offer  more,  so  what  with  the  unpopularity  on  the  one  hand,  owing 
to  injudicious  measures  long  pursued,  and  the  want  of  efficient  agents, 
we  look  upon  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  to  be  in  an  ex- 
tremely preoarious  state,  and  that  the  most  energetic  measures  should 
immediately  be  pursued  to  keep  it  from  sinking  altogether. 

•'  ■       ■  .   ■  -  — —        ■ ' 

•  See  l»9t  Report. 
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'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Society  by  no  means  want  public 
patronage,  as  it  shines  in  the  support  of  royalty,  and  a  very  large  pro<- 
portion  of  the  liberal  portion  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry ;  it  also  has 
the  high  guarantee  of  names  which  do  honour  to  any  age  or  nation, 
such  as  Allen  Foster,  Sterry,  Sturge,  &c.  How  then  is  it  that  it 
fails  at  the  present  moment  to  obtain  that  adequate  support,  which  its 
excellency  of  principle  ought  to  demand  from  it  ?  Now  it  appears  to 
us,  and  it  has  long  so  appeared,  that  the  parties  for  whom  it  has  long 
been  endeavouring  to  legislate,  and  for  whose*  interests  it  has  been 
ready  to  lend  itself,  by  no  means  afford  it  the  assistance  they  ought. 
The  orthodox  Dissenters  as  a  body,  are  powerful,  their  numbers 
approach  an  equality  with  those  of  the  establishment ;  but  while  the 
members  of  the  establishment  can  raise  and  support  six  thousand 
schools,  and  their  own  National  Society,  the  Dissenters  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  anything  like  a  thousand 
pounds  throughout  the  whole  country.  While  the  same  parties  can 
raise  their  ten,  nay,  their  hundreds  of  thousands  for  other  societies 
which  are  supposed  to  be  more  worthy,  though  infinitely  less  worthy 
their  support.  Education,  alas !  is  feared  by  the  dissenting  ministiy 
as  much  as  it  is  by  the  ministry  of  the  establishment ;  and  if  we  may 
judge. from  the  facts  before  us,  much  more.  And  as  regards  the  sup- 
ports of  the  schools,  they  absolutely  seem  afraid  of  the  extension  of 
their  own  principles  ;  and  thus  a  society  which  ought  to  have  done,  and 
still  might  do,  incalculable  good  to  the  community,  is  left  to  stru^le 
on  under  disadvantages  in  every  way  almost  insurmountable.    . 

With  the  present  aspect  of  Education  in  this  country,  we  fear  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  to  be  now  in  a  very  precarious 
situation.  Owing  to  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  its  directors,  from  not 
clearly  perceiving  the  aspect  of  the  times,  it  has  suffered  the  formation 
jof  another  society ;  which  notwithstanding  its  system,  the  exclusion  of 
reb'gion,  meets  to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  approbation  of  the  peo* 
pie.  In  the  year  1835,  we  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  this 
work,  that  unless  a  thorough  reform  of  the  system  was  made,  that  other 
parties  would  in  all  probablity  set  up  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
450untry,  The  result  has  justified  our  anticipa^ons.  Yet  the  Society 
still  seem  inclined  to  make  no  advances,  but  appear  disposed,  to  remain 
in  the  same  state  and  with  the  same  code  of  laws  which  governed  them 
thirty  years  ago.  We  have  pointed  out  in  another  place  what  we  deem 
essential  to  place  the  Society  upon  a  proper  footing  with  the  other 
institutions  of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  again  forewarn  the  Committee, 
that  unless  they  make  up  their  minds  to  a  great  and  essential  change 
in  the  whole  of  their  establishment,  and  in  the  spirit  which  now  directs 
their  movements,  the  Society  must  inevitably  sink.  Let  the  Society 
.boldly  and  fearlessly  recognise  the  truth,  that  a  necessity  exists  for 
improvement,  and  that  it  is  ready  to  carry  out  improvements  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Let  them  court  the  co-operation  of  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, which  it  has  hitherto  treated  with  something  like  neglect.  Let 
.it,  by  a  sincere  endeavour,  evince  that  it  is  desirous  of  extending  with* 
out  Hmitation  the  empire  of  mind,  and  of  administering  to  the  mental 
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wants  of  tiie  commtinity  at  large,  and  it  will  not  want  inipport.  Instead 
of  bolstering  up  the  weakness  and  the  inefficiency  of  its  Normal  In- 
stitution, by  sa3ring  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  report,  '*  tour  modex 

SCHOOLS,  your  training  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND  YOUR  SCHOOLS,  GENE* 
RA&LT  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY,  WERE  NEVER  IN  A  MORE  EPnCIKNT 

STATE,"  with  a  view  to  blind  the  public  to  the  real  state  of  things,  let 
diem  confess  the  honest  &ct,  that  though  they  never  were  in  a  more 
efficient  state,  yet  all  (with  at  least  the  exception  of  the  Model  School), 
are  in  a  state  utterly  disgraceful  to  the  present  age,  and  to  the  wants 
and  demands  of  this  great  and  flourishing  nation.  We  have  during  the 
last  year  visited  and  examined  a  very  large  portion  of  the  schools  of 
this  Society,  and  also  of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  National  Society ; 
and  when  our  report  comes  before  the  public,  it  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  this  state  of  great  efficiency  is.  For  the  present,  we  shall 
say  no  more,  except  to  make,  as  we  have  before  done,  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Committee  to  come  forward  before  it  is  too  late,  and  save  the 
cause  of  religious  Education  from  sinking.  We  call  upon  the  venerated 
names  of  Allen  and  Foster,  to  whom  the  Society  oWes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude ages  can  never  repay,  to  act  befittmg  the  moral  energy  which  has 
already  distinguished  them  in  the  great  work.  To  such  men,  with 
some  others  scarcely  less  distinguished,  we  can  look  with  confldence 
and  hope.  We  believe  there  is  ho  society  existing  in  thiy  country 
which  has  so  high  a  claim  to  public  support,  or  so  well  deserving  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  well-disposed  mind.  We  have  oh  this*, 
as  on  former  occasions,  expressed  our  opinions  on  the  Society  and  its 
operations  freely,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  give  it  credit  for 
anything  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  as  a  part  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  the 
public ;  but  we  have  spoken  with  a  holy  love  for  it,  and  a  desite  for 
Its  flnal  extension  :  and  to  show  that  fraction  of  it  which  may  wish  to 
keep  back  improvement,  that  the  voice  of  its  best  friends  is  raised 
against  them.  And  we  again  warn  the  Committee,  that  unless  they 
make  timely  alterations,  something  in  the  spirit  which  we  have  pointed 
out  in  another  place,  the  cause  of  religious  Education  will  seriously 
suffer,  and  the  Society  itself  will  dissolve  like  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  behind,"  particularly  as  regards  the  intro- 
duction of  *  proper  books  of  secular  instruction,  comprehending  the  ele- 
ments of  usefrd  knowledge. 


ON  THE  MISUSE  OF  HEWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS  AS 
THEY  ARE  GENERALLY  EMPLOYED  IN  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Editor^  the  Educatumal  Magazine. 

"  FIAT    JUSTITIA." 

Sir, — It  cannot  be  denied  that  good  discipline  is  necessary  in  every 
school  ;  and  in  order  to  attain  it  with  success,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  tutor  should  possess  the  solid  respect  of  his  pupils,  and  stand- 
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ing  popularity  with  them.  Whatever  may  be  his  attainments,  if  he  has 
not  the  strength  of  mind,  and  the  tact  requisite  to  gain  these,  he  ig 
useless.  By  rigid  commands,  by  severe  punishments,  and  by  constant 
surveillance,  he  may  make  himself  feared  and  obeyed ;  but  not  re- 
spected. Whereas,  by  laxity  of  discipline  and  injudicious  indulgence, 
he  may  acquire  great  popularity  with  his  pupils,  but  he  cannot  win 
their  esteem.  In  order  to  ensure  their  real  respect,  his  conduct  should 
be  distinguished  by  strict  justice.  A  schoolmaster,  like  a  good  exe- 
cutive government,  must  be  careful  to  carry  the  feelings  of  the  governed 
with  him  in  all  his  acts.  If  he  inflicts  punishment,  it  should  not  be  till 
after  a  patient  and  public  investigation,  nor  until  he  has  convinced  all 
his  pupils  of  its  justice  ;  and  when  he  confers  a  prize,  it  must  be  on  a 
boy  whose  right  of  superiority  is  clearly  established,  and  admitted  by 
all  his  competitors. 

Though  I  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  "  Adjudicator,*'  in 
your  last  number,  that  the  present  system  of  distributing  prizes  in  our 
schools  is  often  greatly  abused  ;  yet  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  think  his 
plan  (of  making  the  boy's  right  to  a  prize  depend  solely  upon  the 
opinion  which  his  master  may  have  of  his  comparative  merits), 
would  be  no  amelioration ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  liable  to  still 
greater  abuse. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  prize  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
best  boy  in  the  class ;  and  the  master  or  examiner  constitutes  himself 
sole  judge.  The  latter,  if  a  stranger,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  error.  I 
have  known  instances  where  a  third  or  fourth-rate  boy,  having  made 
one  or  two  lucky  hits  during  a  vivd  voce  examination,  has  been  placed 
in  the  examiner's  report  at  the  head  of  his  class,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  himself  and  his  teachers,  and  the  deep  chagrin  of  his  superiors 
in  the  school.  The  former,  though  not  so  liable  to  err  by  mistake,  is 
frequently  swayed  by  motives  of  interest,  A  boy  with  good  connec- 
tions, one  or  two  younger  brothers,  or  whose  friends  reside  in  a  country 
productive  of  hares  and  pheasants,  has  generally  a  fair  chance  of  a 
prize*  Now  the  evil  of  this  system  is  not  that  the  prize  is  offered  to 
the  best  boy,  but  that  the  best  boy  does  not  always  get  it ;  justice  is 
not  administered  impartially,  and  consequently  many  jealous  feelings 
arise  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  think  themselves  unjustly  treated, 
which  otherwise  would  have  remained  dormant ;  and  the  boy  ceasing, 
in  course  of  time,  to  expect  justice  from  his  teacher,  denounces  him  as 
a  tyrant,  and  mentally  spurns  all  his  (otherwise  perhaps)  good  instruc- 
tion. 

Adopt  "  Adjudicator's  "  plan ;  let  the  master  adjudge  the  prizes  in- 
dependently of  any  defined  criterion,  he  will  be  farther  still  from  his 
object.  In  many  cases,  not  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  his  decisions, 
and  unable  to  discover  his  motives,  the  whole  school  will  accuse  him 
of  partiality.  It  would  be  difiicult  in  any  case  to  convince  the  leader 
of  a  class  that  he  had  not  exerted  himself  sufiSciently  to  merit  a  prize. 

The  prizes  ought  to  be  held  out  to  competition,  to  be  awarded  to 
those  who  after  a  fair  trial  can  beat  their  opponents.  If  there  is  any 
boy  likely  to  walk  over  the  course,  he  must  be  removed  by  promotion  ; 
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or  where  that  is  impracticable,  his  st^eriority  must  be  acknowledged, 
and  two  prizes  given.  Should  any  doubt  arise  in  the  decision,  let  it  he 
removed  by  the  suffrage  of  the  class.  I  have  often  adopted  this  method 
of  settling  a  disputed  place,  and  have  generally  found  the  decisions  to 
coincide  with  my  own  opinion  ;  they  have  always  given  more  satisfac- 
tion than  if  I  had  decided  it  myself  on  the  same  side.  Boys,  like  men^ 
yield  more  willing  obedience  to  popular  opinion,  than  to  arhitrary  power ; 
I  have  even  allowed  secret  voting  in  particular  cases,  to  guard  against 
the  undue  influence  of  some  **  big  boy,"  and  always  with  succeit.  In 
fact,  the  great  error  that  has  disgraced  our  schools  hitherto,  has  heen  . 
the  too  great  exercise  of  despotic  authority.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  children  are  too  ignorant,  and  their  judgment  too  imma- 
ture, to  be  governed  without  brute  force.  However  young,  they  are 
rational  beings ;  and  when  by  judicious  management,  a  high  tone  of 
moral  feeling  is  difl^sed  amongst  them,  they  are  as  capable  as  any  diet» 
congress,  or  parliament,  of  managing  all  the  little  affairs  of  their  com- 
munity ;  and  will,  perhaps,  exercise  their  powers  with  greater  integrity. 
With  regard  to  punishments  ;  every  school  should  have  its  code  of 
laws,  specifying  the  punishment  due  to  every  fault,  and  these  should 
be  rigidly  adhered  to.  For  any  offender  against  morality,  or  honour, 
I  generally  find  the  scorn  of  his  schoolfellows  and  the  torments  of  his 
conscience,  a  sufficient  punishment. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

JUSTITIA. 
September  18, 1838. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION. 
No.  II. 

EDUCATION  BT  SERVANTS,  CONTINUED. 


**  Education  U  not  confined  to  the  tutor  or  the  ichooL  Thoie  who  come  into  didly  and  hourly  con. 
tact  with  children,  are  often  affbrding  them  a  real  education,  while  that  of  the  ichool  if  comparatively 
fictituNM,  What  with  the  weakness  and  folly  of  parents,  and  the  vices  of  servants,  it  is  a  hard  thing, 
indeed,  if  the  child  shall  escape  utter  contamination/'—Loao  Kaimbs. 


Chap.  II.-- Thb  History  op  Tom  Kedoe,  the  extraosdinart  Tutor. 

In  a  former  chapter,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  history  of  a  trouble- 
some child  was  detailed,  as  an  example  of  the  effects  of  miseducation  by 
his  parents,  and  an  evil  education  afforded  by  servants,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  this  goodly  work  was  one  Tom  Kedge,  the  servant  man  to 
Mr.  Trotton,  a  very  respectable  merchant  in  the  city.  We  left  off  at 
Uiat  point  of  the  boy's  history  in  which  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  by 
Kedge  to  get  up  a  sore  leg,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  school.  Before  we 
proceed  further  in  this  history,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  reader  an 
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outline  of  the  bringing  up  and  education  of  Master  Kedge,  ai  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  charity  system. 

Tom  Kedge  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  eleemosynary  bounty.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  shoe-maker,  or  rather  a  shoe-botcher,  who  contriyed  to  get 
through  the  world  by  making  wry  faces  and  pleading  poyerty.  This  shoe- 
maker married  at  an  early  age,  before  he  was  twenty,  a  servant  wench 
from  a  public  house,  and  hiring  a  couple  of  rooms  m  a  wretched  alley  at 
two  shillings  and  three-pence  per  week,  commenced  house-keepang-,  trust- 
ing to  Providence  to  help  them  on  in  the  world;  .  At  the  first,  M  Kedge 
managed  to  ^fet  a  considerable  quantity  of  work ;  hut  a  large  family  coming 
on,  aiMl  bis  wife  having  been  more  than  once  blessed  with  two  at  a  birth, 
the  husband  began  to  think  that  he  had  a  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and 
upon  the  pockets  of  his  richer  neighbours.  It  occurred,  and  fortunately 
for  him,  that  he  lived  in  a  country  town,  in  which  there  happened  to  be  a 
considerable  number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  in  imitation  of  their  Master 
went  about  doing  good,  as  they  supposed^  while  at  the  same  time  tbey  did 
a  great  deal  of  evih  There  perhaps  was  not  a  town  hi  England  in  which 
more  money  was  not  given  to  the  poor  yearly ;  and  there  was  not  a  town 
in  England  containing  more  dissatisfaction  or  more  apparent  distress.  The 
principal  persons  who  carried  out  the  charity  system,  were  the  leading 
members  of  the  Church  and  of  the -dissenting  bodies  ;  and,  as  it  happened, 
as  it  frequently  does  happen,  that  the  church  people  and  the  dissenters  act 
in  opposition  to  each  other  in  such  matters ;  so^  in  the  good  town  of  Cow^ 
bridge,  both  churchmen  and  dissenters  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  should 
be  the  greatest  benefactors  to  their  poorer  neighbours,  who  found  out  in  a 
very  short  time,  that  it  was  a  great  deal  easier  to  tell  a  pitiful  story^  than 
to  do  a  stroke  of  work ;  and  that  the  looking  out  after  charitable  gifts 
was  more  profitable  by  far  than  looking  after  employment. 

The  staple  charities  in  the  parish  were  those  belonging  to  the  church. 
There  was,  first,  the  free  school^  in  which  thirty  boys  were  clothed  and 
educated  for  nodiitig.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  parish  gift  of  coals 
every  Christmas,  and  the  distribution  of  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread  at  the 
altar  every  Sunday.  Then  there  were  periodical  gifts  by  pious  doners,  dis- 
tributed at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas.  There  were  also  other  donations,  of 
which  it  was  only  necessary  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  parish  officer  in 
which  to  be  a  sharer. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  this  populous  town  of  Cowbridge,  if  these 
had  been  the  only  charitable  institutions  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  poor 
from  their  usual  avocations.  But,  alas!  there  were  such  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  benevolent  societies  of  various  kinds  instituted,  that  it  was  almost 
possible  for  a  poor  famUy  with  any  degree  of  ingenuity,  to  live  by  them 
alone,  and  to  live  sumptuously  too.  There  was  the  Cowbridge  Maternity 
Society,  by  which  the  expenses  of  an  accouchment  were  all  provided  for^ 
and  which  comprehended  gratuitous  medicine,  attendance,  churching,  and 
registry  of  the  child's  baptism,  with  the  use  of  a  midwife,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  cordial  and  other  necessaries,  with  a  box  of  clothes  into  the  bar- 
gain, that  the  dear  Httie  infant  might  not  aufier,  and  that  the  mother  might 
be  at  no  trouble  to  provide  them.  Through  this  instrumentality,  Kedge's 
mother  had  been  favoured  through  no  less  than  eleven  confinements.  When 
Kedge  was  bom,  he  did,  as  five  before  him  had  done,  his  duty  to  the  mid- 
wife and  the  box  of  linen.  Soon  after  he  was  vaccinated  for  nothing.  He 
then  passed  through  the  interesting  periods  of  childhood ;  the  teething-, 
hooping-cough,  measles,  shingles,  &c.,  and  his  mother,  in  all  these  visita- 
tions of  Divine  Providence,  was  constantly  attended  by  one  or  more  of  the 
district  visitors ;  and  the  child's  sickness,  which  was  often  prolonged  by  ar- 
tificial means,  till  another  grew  old  enough  to  be  sick,  added  materially  to 
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the  weekly  income  to  the  family^  and  the, only  necessary  thing, for  .the 
father  and  mother  to  do,  seemed  to  be,  to  increase  the  population  by  a 
proper  number  of  children,  to  get  a  greater  amount  of  relief  from  the  pa- 
rish, and  a  greater  degree  of  attention  from  the  benevolent  and  the  *'  £e- 
ne V  olen t  societies. " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kedge  "occasionaUy  lost  a  childj  with  other  mishapa» 
which  gave  both  afurUier  claim  upon  charity.  There  was  the  child's  fiine* 
ral  society  ready  to  lend  a  helpmg  hand.  Occasionally  Mr.  Kedge  was 
sick,  and  there  was  the  Church  Sick  Society,  and  the  Cowbridge  Sick 
Society,  both-  ready  to  afford  assistance^  the  latter  being  in  the  universal 
principle,  and  the  former  all  orthodox.  Old  Kedge  was  very  orthodox  tq 
the  clergyman,  and  as  hetrodox  to  Uie  dissenting  minister ;  and  by  doing 
as  his  neighbours  did,  and  having. been  schooled  in  deception,  obtained 
the  cant  phrases  of  both  parties,  whichj  xepeating  wi^  proper  elongations 
of  the  countenance,  enabled  him  to  obtain, mutton  broth  and  beef  tea,  and 
mutton  for  broth,  and  beef  for  tea,  from  both  pocieties,  besides  medical 
attendance  from  the  dispensary,  and  the  casual  Good  Saiparitan  visits  of 
those  who  did  good  on  their  own  account.  Mrs.  Kedge  also  had  a  sheet 
anchor  in  all  emergencies  in  the  Chippenwar  family,  .who,  exercising  bene- 
volence without  discrimination,  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
every  well-concocted  and  every  well-told  tale.  But  this  was  not  all ;  there 
was  the  '*  Friend-in-need  Society,'*  which  occasionallv  was  called  into  action 
when  Mr.  Kedge  could  not  make  up  his  rent,  and  the  goods  were  seized; 
and  the  Zion*s  Good- will  Society,  which  found  him  in  potatoes;  and  the 
Spiritual  Blanket  Society,  which  found  him  in  beddinff,  such  as  a  rug  or  a 
pair  of  sheets,  or  a  blanket,  from  time  to  time.  Besides  this,  there  was  the 
Tract  Society,  and  Christian  Instruction  Society,  and  the  !Episcopal  Read- 
ing Society,  all  of  which  supplied  him  with  books,  tracts,,  pamphlets  on 
every  variety  of  doctrine,  which  sold  for  waste  paper,  and  helped  him  to 
get  along  without  much  difficulty. 

Tom  Kedge  was  born  a  part  of  this  system.  He  was  brought  into  the 
world  without  any  expense  to  his  parents ;  he  was  nursed  for  nothing,  he 
was  physicked  for  nothing,  clothed  for  nothing,  and^as  a  matter  of  course^ 
he  was  now  to  be  educated  for  nothing. 

At  the  time  of  Tom's  infancy,  there  were  two  schools  in  the  township, 
each  worthy  the  attention  pf  his  parents.  One  was  the  National  and  the 
other  the  British  and  Foreign  School.  The  former  was  endowed  in  part, 
and  was  exclusively  orthodox.  The  little  rogues  who  belonged  to  it  were 
kept  sweet  and  clean  by  pepper-^nd-mlt  coats,  waistcoats,  and  trousers; 
were  expected  to  learn  their  catechism,  make  a  solemn  bow  to  every  body 
they  met,  and  to  set  as  upright  in  church,  as  if  each  had  been  favoured 
with  a  crow-bar  for  breakfast.  To  this  school  was  attached  an  Educational 
Clothing  Club,  and  a  Shirt  and  Stockings  Society.  From  the  first,  Thomas 
obtained  clothes ;  all  the  Sundays  of  one  year  to  be  worn  the  week  days  of 
the  next,  and  his  under  garments  were  provided  from  the  other  source. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  of  this  district  were  for  keeping  up  the 
dissenting  interest  in  the  town,  and  the  committee  of  it,  to  be  even  with 
the  Establishment  folks,  raised  among  themselves  and  the  subscribers  to 
the  school,  various  sums  at  various  times.  In  wet  weather  a  large  stock  of 
shoes  was  given  away ;  sometimes  a  stock  of  hats  was  distributed.  Tom's 
mother  contrived,  by  withdrawing  her  child  from  the  National  for  a  few 
weeks,  under  pretence  of  his  going  to  work,  to  pop  him  into  the  opposition 
school,  and  secured  a  hat  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  had  him  again  into  the 
National  time  enough  for  the  Christmas  gifts.  . 

However,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  principles  both  of  mother  and  son 
were  of  a  very  orthodox  character.     Tom  liked  the  National  School  best^ 
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because  there  was  less  for  him  to  do ;  and  the  master  being  clerk  of  the 
parish,  gave  more  holidays  and  soon  lettings  home  than  the  other  scliool- 
master,  by  virtue  of  his  attendance  at  marriages,  christenings^  and  fune- 
rals, which  fell  out  at  school  hours,  when  the  boys  were  either  dis- 
missed or  left  to  teach  themselves.  The  mother  preferred  orthodoxy  to  any 
other  doxy,  because  there  was  a  chance  of  four  pounds  as  an  apprentice  fee 
when  Tom  grew  old  enough  to  be  bound,  and  because  many  of  the  boys 

fot  into  gentlemen's  houses  as  boys,  and  by  that  means  contrived  to 
ring  to  their  parents  in  a  true  spirit  of  filial  love^  as  much  broken  ac- 
tuals as  would  keep  the  family  for  two  or  three  days,  with  now  and  then  a 
cucumber  or  two,  and  a  pocket  or  two  full  of  apples  from  the  garden. 

Under  this  system  Tom  Kedge  was  brought  up ;  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  became  exceedingly  '^  cute''  and  cunning.  He  had  had  his  wits  sharp- 
ened at  school  by  a  process  too  common  lumost  to  be  described.  The 
master  of  the  school  was  a  man  who  had  for  some  years  acted  in  the  capa- 
city of  coachman  to  the  rector's  wife's  father,  and  having  had  a  fall  from  bis 
horse  during  an  electioneering  riot,  by  which  he  broke  his  arm,  and  which, 
being  amputated,  rendered  him  unfit  for  active  employment,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  save  his  master  the  expense  of  allowing  him  a  slight  annuity,  to 

2uarter  him  upon  the  parish  in  the  shape  of  a  national  school-master, 
'artly  to  ser^'e  this  man,  the  school  had  been  set  up,  and  after  a  year  or 
two  the  clerkship  and  sextonship  fell  vacant ;  and  as  it  so  happened  that 
Mr.  Jolly guid  was  something  of  an  *'  understanderer  of  horses,'*  and  the 
rector  keeping  a  stud,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  put  him  into  this  office 
also,  that  he  might  divide  his  time  between  the  school-boys,  the  burials,  the 
christenings,  and  so  forth,  and  do  a  little  in  the  horse-doctoring  way  for  his 
worthy  patron. 

Some  people  may  think  this  a  strange  admixture  of  professions  ;  but  the 
system  worked  well^  and  this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  continuance. 
Mr.  Jollyguid  was  an  active  man,  and  his  round  of  occupation  was  nearly 
as  follows : — In  the  morning  he  arose  at  four  o'clock,  went  to  the  minister's, 
did  a  little  odd  work  in  the  stable  with  his  one  hand  and  hooked  stump, 
looked  over  the  harness,  and  examined  the  steeds;  breakfast  at  eight; 
school  at  nine ;  gave  religious  instruction  from  nine  to  ten ;  castigated 
from  ten  till  eleven ;  at  eleven  went  to  prayers;  left  the  boys  under  charge; 
twelve,  dismissed  them ;  back  to  church  ;  working  and  cleaning.  Dined ; 
school  in  the  afternoon ;  had  a  nap  from  three  till  four ;  school  dismissed  at 
hve ;  collected  minister's  offerings ;  parish  rates ;  looked  after  the  grave- 
diggers,  and  did  a  variety  of  odd  jobs  for  the  parish,  the  minister  and  his 
stud,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention. 

Tom  Kedge  soon  drank  of  this  man's  spirit.  He  grew  up  mortal  fond  of 
trading,  andf  with  a  mortal  hatred  to  learning ;  he,  however^  was  flogged 
through  Osterald's  abridgement  of  the  New  Testament  once  or  twice,  and 
got  one  or  two  horsings  over  a  Chapter  of  Genesis,  because  he  could  not, 
or  would  not,  pronounce  the  hard  names.  He,  however,  got  perfect  in  his 
catechism,  for  his  head  was  fortunately  so  thick,  that  when  oftce  anything 
was  driven  into  it,  it  was  impossible  ever  to  get  it  out.  He  could  repeat  his 
catechism  with  such  a  perfect  monotony  and  sine-song  elegance,  as  to  put 
the  schoolmaster  into  raptures,  and  he  would  exultingly  exclaim,  '^  1  taught 
the  boy,"  as  the  rector,  during  Lent,  pronounced  an  eulogium  upon  the 

Earrot-like  correctness  of  his  repetitions.  He  also  knew  every  Collect  by 
eart ;  and  although  his  mind  was  as  barren  of  everything  else  as  it  well 
could  be,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  paragon  of  perfection,  and  rose  to  be 
general  monitor  of  the  school,  and  next  head  man  to  his  master. 

*'  Like  master,  like  man,"  says  the  proverb.  This  was  true  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.    Kedge  copied  his  master  in  everything ;  and  as  his  budding 
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propensities  became  developed,  he,  like  his  master,  grew  "  cruel  fond"  of 
horses.  He  had  been  with  his  master  more  than  once  to  the  races,  and 
having  been  occasionally  permitted  to  ride  the  minister's  horses  to  the  far- 
rier's, or  to  give  them  an  airing,  became  in  the  town  an  object  of  some 
attention  before  he  was  well  out  of  the  school.  The  'Squire  made  inquiry 
about  him,  and  finding  that  he  was  a  lad  to  be  recommended,  took  him 
into  his  service  as  groom,  and  the  finishing  education  he  received  in  this 
service,  fully  qualified  him  for  everyUiing;  particularly  as  the  coachman  of 
that  establishment  was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Tattersals  and  the  prize-ring. 

Tom  Kedge  was  the  best  judge  of  a  horse  in  Cowbridge,  and  this  ob- 
tained for  him  a  deserving  celebrity.  Celebrity  led  tc  an  abhorrence  of 
celibacy,  and  Tom  took  the  first  opportunity  of  marrying  a  poor  young 
woman  from  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  after  raising  a  subscription  from 
among  some  of  the  patrons  of  his  school,  agreed  to  go  half  in  a  beer-shop 
with  the  school-master,  who  was  to  be  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern, 
and  Tom's  new  wife  was  to  manage  it  whife  Tom  kept  in  his  place  at 
the  'Squire's. 

Before  long,  however,  the  'Squire's  affairs  went  wrong.  Horses  and 
servants  are  expensive  animals.  Tom  was  aware  of  what  was  gohig  on, 
and  backed  out  of  the  concern,  by  giving  his  master  a  month's  wammg ; 
and  the  same  day  that  found  Kedge  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Trotton's  family, 
found  'Squire  Backhunt  a  prisoner  in  the  county  jail  for  debt ;  and  the  same 
ominous  day  gave  birth  to  Master  Adolphus. 

We  have  already  detailed  the  influence  Kedge  had  in  this  family ;  in  a 
succeeding  chapter  we  shall  enter  into  further  particulars  concerning  his 
method  of  teaching  and  training  the  young  gentleman  to  jockey-like,  spend- 
thrift, and  ruinous  habits. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  VILLAGE  INSTITUTE, 

DEDICATED   TO    RELIGION,    MORALITY,    AND  SCIENCE,    AND   TO    FRIENDLY 
UNION    AND    ASSISTANCE. 


RULES  AND  OBJECTS. 

A  SMALL  Library  and  Reading  Room,  to  be  opened  from  nine  in  the 
.morning  to  six  in  the  evening  to  subscribers  paying  per  an- 

num, and  from  six  in  the  evening  to  nine,  to  subscribers  pa3dng 
per  month,  or  two  distinct  rooms  opened  if  considered  preferable. 

No  person  addicted  to  swearing,  gambling,  or  intemperance,  or  whose 
conduct  is  in  any  respect  immoral  or  disorderly,  to  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute. 

No  boys  or  girls  to  become  members  until  they  can  read  fluently,  and 
write,  and  are  accustomed  to  attend  a  place  of  worship. 

A  slate  to  be  hung  up  in  the  room  for  the  names  of  masters  wanting 
servants,  and  another  for  the  names  of  servants  wanting  situations. 

On  Monday  morning  a  list  to  be  made  out  of  every  parishioner  who 
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k  80  ill  as  to  be  oonfined  to  tlie  hoase,  with  a  report  of  the  state  of 
those  whose  names  were  on  the  list  the  week  preceding ;  this  to  in- 
clude a  report  of  the  state  of  the  sick  parishioners  in  the  workhouse. 

Nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  older 
Iboys  and  girls,  than  to  be  employed  in  collecting  this  information,  as 
well  as  in  conveying  any  tokens  of  remembrance  to  the  aged  paupers  in 
the  workhouse,  who  would  be  gratified  even  by  an  inquiry  respecting 
them. 

The  births  in  the  parish  to  be  announced. 

These  regulations  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  yielding  timely 
relief,  and  for  friendly  inquiry. 

The  clergyman  to  preside  at  the  meetings. 

To  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  Temperance  Societies,  and  if 
i^pKOTed,  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  and  whether  coffee  should  be 
sold  at  the  Institute  or  elsewhere. 

To  form  a  list  of  all  the  children  in  the  village,  their  ages,  &e.,  dis- 
tinguishing those  not  sent  to  any  school. 

A  General  Meeting  to  take  place  once  a  month,  to  receive  sugges- 
tions, &c. 

A  lepoTt  to  be  made  at  the  monthly  meetii^  of  the  state  of  the 
schools,  as  to  number,  a  list  of  the  absentees,  and  a  statement  of  the 
causes  of  absence,  whether  from  inability  in  the  parents  to  pay,  &c. 

To  obtain  situations  for  boys  immediately  upon  their  leaving  school ; 
and  if  situations  cannot  be  found  for  them,  to  give  them  temporary  em- 
ployment. 

To  organise  a  system  for  the  better  management  of  the  Sunday 
School,  and  induce  die  attendance  of  a  greater  number  of  efficient  and 
gratuitous  teachers. 

To  ascertain  what  boys  have  any  aptitude  for  particular  arts  and 
sciences,  to  foster  such  talent,  and  encourage  them  to  devote  some  por- 
tion of  dieir  time  and  skill  to  the  general  good,  as  a  religious  duty  and 
the  means  of  happiness,  and  as  some  return  for  the  advantages  given 
them  by  any  general  subscription  for  their  advancement. 

To  form  a  band  of  music,  to  be  employed  occasionally  at  the  assem- 
blage of  the  schools. 

To  promote  innocent  games  when  desired^  such  as  cricket,  in  which 
it  would  be  well  for  some  to  join,  whose  presence  would  prevent  the  bad 
<X)nsequence  resulting  from  the  intrusion  of  improper  persons. 

An  Anniversary  Meeting  to  be  held  in  June,  in  the  open  air,  all  the 
-children  to  be  present,  accompanied  with  the  band  of  music ;  the  Testi- 
monials could  be  delivered  upon  this  occasion.  Amusements  to  be  pro- 
vided for  adults  as  well  as  for  the  children  ;  the  proceedings  of  the  day  to 
commence  with  a  religious  exhortation  from  the  clergyman. 

At  the  Institute  might  be  investigated  the  various  plans  for  benefiting 
the  poor,  and  for  forming  friendly  clubs  for  various  objects,  making 
soup  at  Christmas  upon  a  large,  and,  therefore,  economical  scale,  and 
purchasing  coals,  &c.  In  the  library  should  be  found  prospectuses  and 
reports  of  different  societies. 

As  lecturers,  competent  to  explain  in  a  simple  and  popular  manner 
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the  rudiments  of  the  sciences,  can  he  induced  to  attend  the  Institute  at 
a  trifling  cost,  the  following  are  some  of  the  various  suhjects  suitahle  to 
persons  in  the  humhler  walks  of  life,  and  some  of  them  it  is  highly  es- 
sential to  their  welfare  to  understand : — 
Domestic  Economy. 
Treatment  of  Young  Children. 
Infant  Education. 
Agriculture. 
Elements  of  Chemistry. 
Theory  of  Springs,  the  Pump,  &c. 
Agricultural  Geology. 
Vegetahle  Gardening. 
The  Culture  of  Bees. 

Elements  of  Natural  History,  especially  of  the  animals  useful  to  man. 
Botany,  so  far  as  it  could  he  illustrated  by  field  flowers. 
The  Laws  of  Mechanics. 
Occasional  Readings  by  the  Senior  Boys,  firom 
Sturm's  Reflections. 
Reports' of  the  Temperance  Society. 
Reports  of  the  Labourer's  Friend  Society. 
Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
&c.  &c. 


INEFFICIENCY  OF  IMPRISONMENT  TO  PREVENT 

CRIME. 

The  Recorder,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Old  Bailey  sessons,  said 
he  should  now  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  a  subject  of  some  im- 
portance, as  it  respected  the  criminal  administration  of  justice,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  they,  as  a  grand  jury,  must  feel  materi^y  interested. 
He  alluded  to  the  effect  of  imprisonment  generally  upon  those  con- 
victed of  offences,  and  the  proportion  which  those  who  were  either 
acquitted  in  this  court  or  discharged  because  of  bills  not  having  been 
found,  bore  to  the  numbers  who  were  found  guilty.  At  a  period  when 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  the  public  generally,  were  called  to 
this  subject,  he  considered  it  right  to  state  the  results  of  the  committals 
and  trials  in  this  court ;  which  he  had  directed  to  be  made  out  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  relative  number  of  persons  who  had  been  convicted, 
acquitted,  and  against  whom  no  true  bills  were  found.  The  grand  jury 
were  aware  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  was  first 
established  in  the  year  1835,  and  the  list  of  convictions  and  acquittals 
to  which  he  should  now  call  their  attention,  embraced  that  and  the 
succeeding  years  up  to  the  present  period.  The  learned  Recorder  here 
referred,  to  the  following  list,  which  we  have  thrown  into  a  tabular  form, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  more  clearly  understood : — 

2  N 
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Year.  Convicted.  Acquitted.    Ignored  Previously  ConTlcU  Suoimarily  con. 

*     ed  in  this  Court.  Ticted  in  tbto  Court. 

1835  1,918  647  261              137  465 

1836  2,190  594  331             204  697 

1837  2,292  554  175             214  763 

1838  1,640  402  158             230  517 


8,040        2,187  925  785  2,442 

His  Lordship  said,  that  he  had  troubled  the  grand  jury  with  these 
figures,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  system  of  imprisonment  was 
ineffectual  as  a  punishment  for  offenders,  and  presented  no  security  to 
the  public  against  the  commission  of  crime.  It  would  be  seen,  that 
during  the  four  years  from  1835  to  1838  inclusive,  the  number  of  per- 
sons convicted  amounted  to  8,040,  and  the  acquittals  during  the  same 
period  to  2,187,  making  a  total  of  10,227  persons  tried  here.  Now, 
out  of  this  number,  785  had  been  previously  convicted  in  this  court, 
and  suffered  various  periods  of  imprisonment ;  and  no  less  a  number 
than  2,442  had  been  summarily  convicted  by  the  magistrates,  and  were 
imprisoned  also  prior  to  their  appearance  in  this  court.  So  that  it 
would  clearly  appear  by  the  above  returns,  that  imprisonment  alone 
was  no  check  upon  crime,  for  it  appeared  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
prisoners  tried  in  this  court,  had  been  previously  convicted  and  im- 
prisoned. It  could  not>  therefore,  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  produced  littie  or  no  effect  upon 
criminals  ;  and  although  amongst  the  changes  proposed  to  be  adopted 
for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  crime,  some  persons  seemed  to 
entertain  the  notion  that  a  more  lengthened  imprisonment  might  be 
beneficially  substituted  for  transportation,  it  was  clearly  manifested  by 
referring  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  governor  of  Newgate,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  order  of  the  court,  that  imprisonment  was  no  security 
against  the  repetition  of  offences. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOKS.  I 

I 

The  Bible  Storff  Book,    Third  and  Fourth  Series.    By  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Draper.       | 
Darton  and  Clark.  I 

Tflis  little  work^  whose  basis  is  the  Bible  and  Gospel  history,  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended.  The  simplicity  of  the  language  employed,  and  the 
great  tact  with  which  the  chapters  are  drawn  up,  add  to  the  reputation  of 
the  already  popular  author.  There  are,  we  believe,  several  works  of  this 
kind  in  existence,  some  of  which  it  has  fallen  to  our  duty  to  comment 
upon  ;  but  to  none  can  we  allude  in  such  high  terms  of  approbation  as  the 
work  before  us.  The  illustrations^  which  are  numerous^  are  spirited^  and 
exceedingly  well  engraved^  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

Peter  ParUff'a  Visit  to  London  during  the  Coronation  qf  Queen  Victoria. 
Charles  Tilt,  Fleet  Street. 

This  is  Peter  Parley  "  ad  nauseum,''  and  of  all  the  w:retched  catch-pennies 
we  have  ever  seen  bedecked  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  this  is  the  most 
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stupid.  A  waste  of  paper,  a  waste  of  prints  and  a  waste  of  the  binder's 
skill ;  which  like  that  of  the  tailor^  is  often  called  upon  to  make  a  some- 
thing out  a  nothing.  The  book  opens  with  a  droU  piece  of  information : — 
''  A  coronation,  you  must  know,  is  a  sight  not  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the 
United  States,  where  we  have  neither  king  nor  queen.  So  thinks  1  to  my- 
self, I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  is  to  be 
exhibited/'  &c.  Then  follows  through  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  all  the  old 
stale  lying  anecdotes  which  went  the  round  of  the  papers,  concerning  her 
Majesty's  little  doings  in  her  infantine  state.  How  she  kissed  the  donkey- 
boy.  How  she  kissed  another  little  boy,  who  wanted  to  see  the  queen  ; 
and  said,  '*  I  am  the  queen,  love."  How  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
queen  gave  a  sovereign  to  a  missionary-box.  How  a  little  girl  carried  the 
queen's  dog,  Peto,  and  got  half-a^rovm  for  it  (that's  something  for  a 
queen) ;  which  half-crown  was  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  up  in  a  mil- 
ler's parlour.  How  the  queen  would  not  do  business  of  a  Sunday,  and 
how  she  sent  the  text  for  the  clergyman  to  preach  from.  How  the  queen 
gave  a  hurdle-maker  a  sovereign  ;  with  other  strange  stories,  not  one  of 
which  is  true,  and  not  one  of  which  but  is  rather  derogatory  to  the  queenly 
character,  than  creditable  to  it,  from  their  manifest  puerility  and  affecta- 
tion. Then  follows  an  account  of  the  coronation,  copied  word  for  word 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Now  such  a  mass  of  stuff  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  children,  is  positively  pernicious ;  so  far  from  its  being  calculated 
to  inspire  the  youthful  mind  with  loyal  sentiments,  it  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce the  contrary  effect.  Wilderspin  says,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
house,  '*  children  are  excellent  critics ;  as  he  is  right,  we  are  quite  certain 
that  a  work  of  this  description  is  sure  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  a  child 
absolute  disgust  to  royalty,  and  to  everything  connected  therewith. 

The  Cypress  Wreath  of  Prose  and  Poetry,    By  the  Rev.  John  Bruce. 
Hamiltoo,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  sweet  little  volume  contains  an  abundance  of  very  beautiful  poetry^ 
and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  governess.  There  is  a  tender  melan- 
choly stealing  through  every  page,  wiiich  imperceptably  blends  with  the 
stricken  heart.  While  the  religious  tenour  of  every  sentiment  raises  it 
towards  heaven,  as  the  only  source  of  consolation.  The  little  volume  is 
an  excellent  walking  companion  to  a  truly  religious  mind,  and  few  will 
consult  its  pages  without  high  spiritual  benefit 

Petit  Vocabulaire  Francais,  Anglais  and  French  Genders,    In  two  colours.    By 
Louis  Phillippe.  R.  F.  De  Porquet. 

This  is  another  of  M.  De  Porquet's  excellent  publications,  and  does  great 
credit  to  his  ingenuity  and  taste.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  French 
teacher  and  to  the  English  learner^  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in 
the  study  of  the  French  language. 

A  Bri^  View  qf  some  prominent  parts  qf  Christian  Doctrine,    By  Edward  Ash. 

Fry  and  Son. 

A  WORK  which  should  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
now  during  the  severe  trial  of  their  faith.  It  is  free  from  bigotry,  and 
abounds  in  true  charity  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  a  sensible,  rational^ 
and  scriptural  account  of  the  Christian  salvation. 
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We  stated  last  month,  that  the  Society  contemplated  opening  the 
Schools  during  the  day,  independently  of  the  Evening  Classes,  and  that 
the  regulations  for  this  class  of  students  would  he  on  a  different  scale 
from  those  for  the  Evening  class.  The  Council  have  since  determined 
to  that  effect,  and  the  rooms  are  now  open  from  eleven  till  four. 

We  suhjoin  an  abstract  of  two  lectures  by  the  Secretary  on  Botany, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Latilla  on  Fresco. 

Mr.  Chatterley  commenced  his  first  lecture  by  consideriog:  the  oatore  of  mat- 
ter  in  general,  and  tracing  it  in  its  various  states,  from  the  inanimate  mineral  to 
the  highly  endowed  animal.  He  described  all  b'odies  as  either  animate  or  in* 
animate,  organized  or  inorg^nized.  Animate  bodies  are  subdivided  into  animals 
and  vegetables : — this  brought  him  to  the  immediate  subject  of  his  lecture.  He 
observed,  that  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology  is  much  easier  than  that  of 
animal.  He  explained  the  meaning  of  physiology  to  be  that  portion  of  science 
which  reasons  upon  animated  bodies,  and  teaches  the  effects  resulting  from 
their  structure.  The  first  rudiments  of  general  physiology  are  more  easily  ac- 
quired, by  studying  in  the  first  instance  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He 
warned  his  hearers  against  being  deterred  from  studying  Botany,  because  it  had 
been  stigmatised  by  ignorant  persons  as  a  science  of  hard  names.  He  assured 
them  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  considerable  knowledge  of  physiological 
Botany,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  Latin,  as  the  small  requisite  portion 
of  that  language  may  he  easily  acquired  in  studying  the  science  itself. 

The  lecturer  then  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  this  science  to  the  architect, 
whose  Corinthian  capital  is  well  known  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  leaves  of 
two  species  of  the  acanthus.  Not  only  the  architect,  but  the  sculptor,  the 
modeller,  the  carver,  the  embroiderer,  and  more  particularly  the  painter,  must 
be  benefited  by  its  study.  To  the  painter  especially,  geographicsd  Botany  is 
indispensable  to  the  avoidance  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  not  unfrequently 
observed  in  the  composition  of  landscapes  from  difierent  latitudes.  He  invited 
the  fairer  portion  of  his  audience  on  rational  grounds,  to  such  a  source  of  use- 
fulness to  others,  and  gratification  to  themselves,  in  a  study  well  suited  to  their 
proper  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance ;  a  study  which  will  serve  them  as 
a  companion  in  solitude  at  home,  and  an  enjoyment  when  abroad. 

Mr.  C.  then  went  more  fully  into  detail.  He  described  the  compound  organs 
of  a  fiuwering  plant  to  consist  of  the  axis  and  its  appendages,  These  compound 
organs  are  composed  of  four  elementary  organs,  or  tissues,  viz. : — cellidar  tissue, 
tooody  fibre,  spiral  vessels,  and  ducts.  The  axis  of  a  plant,  is  the  development 
either  of  an  embryo  or  of  a  leaf-bud.  An  embryo  is  a  young  plant  developed  by 
the  agency  of  sexes,  and  produced*  within  a  seed.  A  leaf-bud  is  a  young  plant 
produced  without  the  agency  of  sexes  ;  and  is  either  naked,  or  enclosed  within 
rudimentary  leaves,  called  scales.  Seeds  propagate  the  species ;  leaf-buds  the 
individucU,  He  then  explained  the  structure  of  a  seed.  When  a  seed  begins  to 
grow,  its  tissue  develops  in  three  directions ;  upwards,  downwards,  and  hori- 
zontally. The  elongation  upwards  and  downwards  takes  place  at  the  same 
time.  All  plants,  therefore,  have  a  stem  and  a  root  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow.  Roots  differ  from  stems  in  the  absence  of  pith,  buds  and  stomata.  The 
stem,  or  ascending  axis,  is  produced  by  the  successive  development  of  leaf-buds; 
but  we  are  at  present  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  their  development. 

These  observations  were  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  appropriate  natural 
illustrations,  as  well  as  diagrams,  which  aided  the  lecturer  materially  in  fixing 
the  attention  of  his  audience. 

In  his  second  lecture,  Mr.  C.  commenced  by  observing  on  the  (p^at  importance 
of  studying  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vegetables,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  objects  of  design ;  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  figured  silks, 
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ribands,  or  handkerchiefs,  printed  cottons^  worked  muslins,  lace,  and  many 
other  articles,  into  which  plants  enter  as  the  chief  ^ound-works  of  design. 
*(  Shall  we  say,"  he  observed,  <<  that  these  designs  would  be  worse  because  the 
artist  knew  the  nature,  and  uses,  and  general  habits  of  plants,  or  their  parts  ? 
Would  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  vastly  improved  ?  Have  they  not  been'  so 
improved  of  late  years,  since  Botany  has  taken  its  proper  rank  among  the 
sciences,  and  is  no  longer  described  as  frivolous  by  some,  and  too  obstruse  by 
others  ?  Why  I  myself  recollect  the  time  when  the  monstrosities  exhibited  on 
bed-curtains  were  as  powerful  antidotes  to  sleep,  as  the  crown  of  Shakspeare*s 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  when  the  very  papers  from  the  walls  stared  forth  their  mul* 
tiplied  bewilderments  of  twisting  unnatural  massed  of  nondescript  leaves  and 
flowers,  as  though  man  in  his  own  insignificance  and  impotence,  should  say, 
*  See !  by  my  art  I  have  outdone  nature.'  Copy  nature's  pleasing  forms  with 
truth,  and  their  own  poetry  will  sooth  and  lull  the  troubled  senses,  and  harmon- 
ize the  stubborn  character  so  common  in  the  untaught  and  illiterate." 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  firs^  growth  of  a  seed.  This  growth  de- 
pends, in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  presence  of  moisture,  and  a  degree  of  tem- 
perature somewhat  above  SO  Farenheit,  or  the  freezing  point  of  water.  So 
tenacious  of  vitality  are  seeds,  that  they  have  been  known  to  germinate  thou- 
sands of  years  after  their  removal  from  the  parent  plant.  The  foUowing  circum- 
stances are  unfavourable  to  germination : — The  alaence  (if  moisture,  though  light 
and  heat  be  present ;  the  absence  qf  temperature,  when  moisture  and  light  are 
favourable;  the  exclusion  of  light,  while  moisture  and  the  requisite  degree  of  heai 
are  aj^orded ;  €md  when  the  position  of  the  seed  is  such,  that  the  radicle  cannot  avoid 
the  light,  although  every  other  circumstance  be  favourable.  All  circumstances, 
however,  being  favourable,  and  the  germ  being  within  reach  of  the  air,  chemical 
action  takes  place  ;  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  carbonic  acid 
given  out;  the  nutritive  matter  in  the  cotyledons  is  thus  converted  into  sugar 
(as  in  the  process  of  malting  barley),  and  this  sugar  is  the  proper  nourishment 
of  the  young  plant.  As  soon  as  the  seed-leaves  have  yielded  all  their  nourish^ 
ment,  the  young  plant  is  in  a  state  to  nourish  itself,  which  it  does  by  means  of 
its  root.  The  fluid  absorbed  by  the  root,  and  which  is  continually  taking  an 
upward  direction,  is  called  the  sap  ;  but  it  is  not  fit  to  be  deposited  till  it  has 
gone  through  the  leaves,  when  it  undergoes  peculiar  chemical  changes,  and  is 
dien  called  the  proper  juice.  The  ascent  of  the  sap  is  the  consequence,  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  attention  of  the  young  artist  was  then  directed  to  the  form  of  the  stem. 
In  the  axis  of  every  leaf  is  placed  a  leaf-bud,  or  rudimentary  branch.  These 
leaf-buds  may  either  develop  or  not ;  upon  the  development  or  abortion  of  the 
leaf-buds,  must  depend  the  figure  of  the  tree.  Light  has  a  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  this  development ;  thus,  a  tree  growing  against  a  wall,  scarcely 
develops  any  of  the  leaf-buds  on  the  side  next  the  wall,  whilst  on  the  opposite 
side  exposed  to  the  light,  they  are  even  more  vigorous  than  if  all  had  been  de- 
veloped. In  forests,  where  trees  obstruct  the  lateral  rays  from  one  another, 
they  grow  much  taller,  and  less  branched  than  when  planted  so  as  to  be  equally 
exposed  to  light.  In  the  tropical  palms,  the  terminal  bud  only  is  developed,  all 
the  rest  being  abortive.  This  is  what  gives  that  peculiarly  upright  tufted  cha- 
racter to  the  vegetation  of  tropical  countries,  which  is  so  remarkably  different 
from  the  vegetation  in  more  northern  climates,  in  which  the  lateral  leaf-buds 
are  developed.  In  those  plants  which  have  alternate  leaves,  these  leaves  are 
arranged  spirally  all  round  *he  stem,  and  the  leaf-fouds  developing  'a  their  axils 
give  consequently  a  peculiar  character  to  trees  of  this  kind.  Those  in  which 
the  leaves  are  opposite  have  a  totally  different  aspect,  as  also  have  those  whose 
leaves  are  whorled.  Again,  certain  plants  have  (heir  branches  oppressed  to  the 
stem,  others  have  them  drooping;  this  gives  another  distinct  character  to  com- 
bine with  the  former.  Again,  some  are  climbing  plants,  a  particular  charac- 
teristic of  which,  well  worthy  of  the  painter's  attention,  is,  that  certain  tribes, 
(such  as  the  hop,  for  instance),  in  climbing  all  turn  to  the  right ;  while  others, 
such  as  the  bindweed,  turn  to  the  l^,  and  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  indiffer- 
ently either  way, 

Mr.  Chatteriey  will  further  pursue  this  subject  in  future  lectures. 
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OM    FRE3C0   PAINTING. 

Mr.  Latilla*8  third  Lecture  on  Fresco-painting  was  delirered  at  the  Society*8 
rooms,  Sayille  House,  Leicester-square,  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  was  listened 
to  with  great  attention. 

He  maintained  the  practicability  of  Fresco,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
declared  to  the  contrary.  It  can  be  effected  here  with  the  same  success  as  in 
Italy  or  Gtermany.  To  think  a  thing  impossible  is  not  the  way  to  accomplish 
it,  consequently,  few  hare  attempted  what  has  been  so  universiilly  considered 
beyond  reach.  Throughout  the  biography  of  the  English  painters,  there  was 
not,  to  his  recollection,  a  single  record  of  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  paint  in 
Fresco.  The  experiments  that  hare  been  made  have  been  chiefly  by  amateurs, 
who  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  art,  and  who  have  engaged  artists  to  paint 
upon  a  stucco  already  prepared,  which  the  employer*  believing  a  wonderful 
discovery^  has  kept  a  pmfound  secret. 

Mr.1  L.  then  related  some  of  his  experience  in  early  life  of  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent colours  upon  a  lime  g^und.  The  lakes  he  found  to  turn  purple,  and 
gradually  disappear,  while  others,  principally  animal  and  vegetable,  after  retain- 
ing their  colour  for  a  short  time,  also  vanished.  The  earths  and  minerals  remained 
in  full  perfection.  The  lecturer  here  exhibited  the  result  of  his  late  experi- 
ments  on  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  various  colours,  all  of  which  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  those  used  by  the  old  masters.  While  making  these 
experiments,  he  discovered  another  vehicle  for  mural  painting,  resembling 
Fresco  in  appearance,  but  not  in  substance,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  adornment 
of  palaces  and  mansions,  being  luminous  and  brilliant,  and  capable  of  resisting 
water.  This  he  has  denominated  Latillarian  Fresco,  and  has  used  :it  for  the 
pictorial  decorations  on  which  he  has  for  some  time  been  engaged^  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  introduction  of  the  ancient  Fresco,  which  is  far  better  calculated  for 
works  of  magnitude. 

The  folloiving  ancient  standards  of  proportion  in  the  human  figfure,  introduced 
by  Mr.  L.  in  the  course  of  the  Lecture,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
young  student  and  teacher  of  drawing. 

1st.  A  man  having  his  arms  and  leg^  extended,  so  as  to  form  a  cross,  a  circle 
drawn  round,  taking  the  navel  as  the  centre,  will  touch  the  extremities  of  the 
toes  and  fingers.  2nd.  A  man  standing  erect,  with  his  arms  outstretch^,  can 
be  enclosed  in  a  square.  3rd.  The  entire  height  of  the  figure  is  eight  times  the 
length  of  the  head,  or  ten  times  the  length  of  the  face.  4th.  There  are  tiro 
equal  divisions  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  feet,  making  the  as  pubis  the 
mean  distance.  5th.  There  are  three  equal  divisions.  First,  From  the  acronium 
of  the  scapula  to  the  spine  of  the  Uiwn ;  secondly,  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
to  the  top  of  the  patella  ;  thirdly,  from  the  top  of  the  patella  to  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  ankle. 

Relalwe  Proportions, 

Breadth.      Shoulders,  equal  to 2  heads. 

Loim    ...T: l)6head. 

Acronthehipc l^bead. 

Depth.         Cheat  1  head  and  4  minutea. 

Loins Snosesand^ 

TheLeg.      Thigh      3  notes. 

Calf Snores. 

Foot 1  head  and  ^  noselong. 

The  Arm.    From  top  of  humerus  to  bend  of  arm  1  \^  head. 

From  bendofarm  to  first  knuckle  ..  1)4  head. 

Breadth,  upper  part  of  arm,  front  view IH  nohe. 

Ditto,  side  view 2  noses. 

Lower  arm,  thickest  part I  ^  nose. 

Wrist 1  nose. 

The  ancients,  however,  added  a  little  to  the  lower  limbs,  exceeding  that  of 
the  body  and  head. 
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Dueription  of  Etiffravings, 

Vigs,  1,  2.  Proportions. — Fig.  1,  the  human  figure  enclosed  in  a  square. 
The  circular  lines  describe  the  eittent  of  motion  in  the  arms  and  legs.  The 
figure  representing  a  front  view.    Beyond  a  the  elbow,  at  b,  must  be  bent. 

Fig.  2,  the  human  figure  circumscribed  by  a  circle. 
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Figi.  3,  4f  Motion. — Fig.  3^  a,  ■howi  the  extent  to  whidi  the  head  may 
bend  forward;  B  c,  the  action  'of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  without  altering 
the  position  of  the  Mg;  By  the  back,  at  thia  point  will  cause  the  legs  to  incline 
forward  to  e. 

Fig.  4,  A  B  c  D  describes  the  extent  of  rotary  motion  in  the  arms  and  legs 
when  extended.  The  figure  being  in  profile  beyond  D,  the  knee  must  bend  to 
raise  the  leg. 


Erratum.    Page  372,  for  "  Jaceotot,**  read  "  Jacotot.' 


Printed  at  the  City  ^m,  i,  Long  Lane,  Aldengata  Street,  by  D.  A.  Doudliey. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

ADDRESSED    TO    PARENTS. 

There  are  few  of  our  social  arrangements  that  more  imperatively  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  parent,  than  the  state  of  hoth  public  and 
private  Education  in  this  country,  and  the  present  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. That  all  powerful  agent  education,  which  should  be  termed  the 
**  science  of  sciences,**  has  been  but  little  studied,  and  if  possible  less 
imderstood.  Through  ignorance,  arising  from  the  defective  state  of 
human  knowledge,  the  ancients  more  or  less  misdirected  its  powers  and 
capabilities.  Through  culpable  neglect,  the  modems  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  re^se  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  information 
of  their  own  times,  and  thus  we  are  denied  the  most  beneficial  of  its 
applications.  Education,  instead  of  being  studied  in  relation  to  the 
known  laws  and  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  ascertained  powers  and  capacities  of  the  individual,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  and  conducted  as  one  harmonious  whole — has 
been  vague  and  partial  in  its  direction,  and  therefore  uncertain  in  its 
operation.  The  result  is  disappointment  to  parents,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  numerous  evils  of  our  social  condition. 

Man  comes  into  this  world  the  most  helpless  of  beings.  The  little 
chick  when  escaped  from  the  shell,  begins  forthwith  to  pick  up  seeds, 
and  feeds  itself.  The  little  duckling  waddles  into  the  water,  and  uses 
its  beak  in  providing  for  its  necessities.  The  animal  creation  are  bom 
mostly  dressed,  their  clothing  being  suited  to  the  climate ;  but  man 
requires  to  be  fed,  taught,  clothed,  and  protected  by  others.  He  can- 
not suit  himself  to  the  various  circumstances  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
and  parental  care  is  constantly  necessary  to  avert  the  evils  to  which  he 
would  be  liable,  from  his  inaptitude  to  meet  these  varying  circumstances. 
His  ignorance  is  great,  his  instinct  seems  to  be  imperfect. 

In  a  few  years  time,  the  helpless  individual  becomes  clothed  with 
strength,  -providing  for  his  own  necessities,  and  for  those,  helpless  as 
he  once  was,  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  We  find  this  formerly  help- 
less being  adorned  with  intelligence,  grappling  with  difficulties,  over- 
coming obstacles,  making  acquisitions,  and  realizing  some  bright  objects 
Vol.  I.  New  Series, — November,  1838.  2  o 
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which  he  might  have  looked  at  in  his  youth  as  objects  of  fancy,  rather 
than  of  possession.  We  perceive  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  powerful  intel- 
lect becoming  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  turning  this  know- 
ledge into  practical  results,  by  subjugating  all  the  powers  of  nature  to 
his  service.  We  behold  him  also  unfolding  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
universe,  and  thus  establishing  a  relationship  between  himself  and  his 
Creator,  he  becomes  intellectually  great. 

But  he  not  only  becomes  great  intellectually^  but  also  morally  or 
immorally ;  he  becomes  a  monster  of  sin  or  a  beacon  of  light,  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Contrast  the  two  states, 
that  of  infancy  and  manhood,  the  helplessness  of  the  one  and  the  power 
of  the  other ;  the  acorn  and  oak  are  not  greater  in  difference.  Con- 
trast also  the  humble  and  pious  Christian,  with  the  reckless  and 
heedless  libertine.     Darkness  and  light  are  not  more  dissimilar. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  ?  It  is  Education.  What 
is  Education  ?  Few  understand  what  Education  should  be ;  most 
think  that  they  do,  but  few  do  in  reality  understand  the  nature  of  this 
great  developer  oi  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  power. 

Education  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  systematic  develop- 
ment, cultivation,  and  direction,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  individual, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral;  in  accordance  with  his  innate  power 
and  capacity,  and  with  an  especial  view  to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
and  manly  character.  It  should  also  be  in  harmony  with  the  wants  and 
prospects  of  the  individual ;  and  the  faculties  should  be  developed,  not 
only  in  reference  to  his  own  well  being,  but  also  to  that  of  the  society 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  to  the  social  compact,  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  With  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual, it  should  train  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  in£sincy  into  all 
the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom,  of  mature  manhood,  and  so  form  a 
creature,  the  frailest  and  feeblest  which  heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent 
and  fearless  sovereign  of  the  whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter, 
the  adorer,  and  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Deity.  With  regard  to  so- 
ciety, it  should  thoroughly  inform  him  of  all  his  obligations  to  others ; 
of  the  reasons  why  the  state  employs  its  powers  in  directing,  and  the 
laws  their'sin  restraining  ;  and  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  various 
institutions  which  may  hereafter  claim  his  especial  consideration.  He 
should,  in  short,  be  led  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  reason,  and  decide ; 
to  think,  to  feel,  and  act. 

Education  is,  therefore,  threefold ;  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ; 
each  having  a  mutual  relation  to  the  other  two.  The  first  comprehends 
the  application  of  physiological  principles,  the  second  those  of  mental 
philosophy,  and  the  third  a  judicious  consideration  of  the  two  first  in 
the  building  up  of  the  mind  and  heart  in  unison  with  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 

We  presume  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  this  threefold  Education. 

OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  most  neglected  branches  of  the  Educational  systems  of  the 
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present  day,  is  that  which  applies  to  the  study  of  our  own  hody,  and 
the  preservation  of  health.  Modem  Education  conducts  the  student 
round  the  universe,  hids  him  scale  the  heights  of  nature,  and  drop  his 
fathom  line  among  the  deep  soundings  of  her  ahyss, — compassing  the 
vast,  and  analyzing  the  minute  ;  hut  it  rarely  conducts  him  over  the 
boundary  of  that  world  of  living  wonders  which  constitutes  him  man, 
and  is  at  once  the  abode  of  his  mind,  the  instrument  of  his  action,  and 
the  subject  of  his  sway.  Why,  I  ask,  shall  every  thing  else  be  studied 
while  the  human  frame  is  passed  over  as  a  noteless  forgotten  thing  ? 
— ^that  master-piece  of  divine  mechanism  pronounced  by  its  Author 
"  wonderfully  made  "  and  curiously  wrought."  A  temple  fitted  up  by 
God,  and  gloriously  garnished  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal  inha- 
bitant, bearing  his  own  image,  being  a  candidate  for  a  building  of  God 
*  *  eternal  in  the  heavens . " 

The  time  is  come  for  an  improvement  in  these  matters ;  a  sound  mind 
in  a  soimd  body  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  desideratum  of  the 
educator.  The  first  object,  therefore,  in  physical  Education,  is  to  en- 
sure a  good  state  of  the  bodily  health ;  the  next  is,  the  systematic 
development  of  the  bodily  powers,  with  a  view  to  nervous  and  muscular 
activity  and  strength ;  and  lastly,  with  a  desire  for  the  perfection  of  the 
mental  and  moral  powers  of  the  individual,  for  so  nicely  balanced  are 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  systems,  that  one  cannot  be  neg- 
lected without  injury  to  the  others. 

Every  child  that  comes  into  the  world  has  an  organized  frame  and 
constitution  peculiarly  his  own.  From  a  suitable  development  of  the 
different  organic  apparatus,  coinciding  with  proportional  energy  in  the 
nervous  system,  depends  the  manifestation  of  mind  and  constitution. 
It  is  therefore  by  studying  these  oi^nic  developments,  and  the  different 
functions,  that  the  educator  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  energy,  aptitude, 
and  fitness  of  the  subject  for  the  recipiency  of  various  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, and  also  of  the  exhibition  of  moral  correctives.  Every  individual 
is  possessed  of  a  physical,  and  moral,  and  intellectual  character  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  this  becomes  in  after  life  an  additional  source  of  indivi- 
dual distinction  among  men. 

All  the  individual  differences  we  have  just  now  been  alluding  to,  may 
either  be  innate  or  acquired.  Undoubtedly  parents  do  transmit  their 
physical  and  personal  resemblances  to  their  offspring,  and  for  this  reason 
some  of  then:  intellectual  and  moral  dispositions.  Undoubtedly  also, 
children  at  their  birth  are  endowed  with  peculiar  organization,  from 
which  frequently  results  their  future  temperament,  the  force  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  bias  of  their  minds  ;  but  it  is  equally  correct  to  say, 
that  this  primitive  organization  may  be  modified  under  the  influence 
of  external  circumstances  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  receive  a  parti- 
cular character,  new  dispositions,  &c.  In  fact,  the  differences  pro- 
duced by  the  sphere  of  surrounding  circumstances,  whether  of  climate, 
customs  of  society,  or  the  varieties  of  the  social  state ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  direct  Education  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  through  them 
to  the  faculties,  are  so  great  as  to  be  all  but  omnipotent  in  some  cases, 
and  very  potent  in  all.     It  is  the  business>  therefore,  of  the  philosophi- 
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cal  teacher,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  peculiaritv 
of  organization  in  the  temperament  of  his  pupils ;  for  what  may  be  a 
very  judicious  and  proper  course  of  training  for  one  child,  may  be  very 
improper  for  another,  and  it  is  not  unnecessary  in  very  many  cases  to 
act  on  the  physical  temperament  with  medicinal  correctives,  to  obtain  a 
free  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  mind. 

Hence  it  will  be  observed,  that  physical  education  in  its  philo- 
sophy and  practice  is  of  great  compass,  and  comprehends  a  knowledge  of 
the  organization  of  the  human  subject  genendly ;  and  above  all,  the 
temperaments  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual,  that  is,  those  indivi- 
dual differences  consisting  of  diversities  of  proportions  and  activity  in 
the  organic  apparatus  of  the  human  body,  capable  of  modifying  in  a 
sensible  manner  the  whole  organization,  and  to  a  oonsideraUe  degree 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  Next,  it  regards  most  particularly  air, 
cleanliness,  light,  respiration,  temperature,  diet,  muscular  exercise, 
clothing,  sleep,  and  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  animal  pas- 
sions. Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  in  the  consideration  of  this  treatment, 
that  during  childhood  and  boyhood  changes  are  continually  going  on 
in  the  system,  which  require  the  most  delicate,  and  at  times  the  most 
prompt  and  enexgetic  treatment. 

It  must  be  the  object  then  of  the  educator,  to  direct  Education  to  the 
body.  The  organs  of  sense,  the  skin,  the  digestive  apparatus,  the 
muscles,  all  require  an  Education.  Train  them  up  in  the  best  manner 
and  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  individual  has  attained  the  utniost 
perfection  of  which  he  is  susceptible ;  and  the  art  of  the  educator  lies 
in  so  training  the  physical  powers,  that  a  well-directed  balance  among 
all  the  faculties  may  be  established,  so  that  the  intellectual  may  pre- 
dominate over  the  animal,  and  the  moral  reign  supreme  above  all. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  subject  a  child  to  a  course  of  physical  train- 
ing merely  ;  part  of  the  system  is  to  impart  to  him  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  his  own  existence,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
known,  and  the  laws  of  lus- physical,  mental,  and  moral  economy. 
With  the  training  and  the  practice,  he  must  also  be  embued  with  the 
theory,  that  he  may  be  able  to  understand  the  reason  for  every  act  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  his  physical  structure,  and  with  all  those  circumstances  from 
without  which  exercise  an  influence  upon  that  structure.  As  a  fixed 
principle,  he  must  understand  that  his  avoidance  of  bodily  disease  is  to 
be  effected  only  by  an  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  natural  creation,  and 
that  every  violation  of  those  laws  being  (from  the  unchangeable  and  in- 
evitable nature  of  the  laws  themselves),  attended  with  punishment  im- 
mediate or  remote.  Hence  his  voluntary  efforts  will  be  secured  in  his 
voluntary  obedience  of  those  laws,  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  his  physical  powers. 

The  study  of  physiology  by  the  young  is  not  only  attended  with 
positive  advantage  to  the  corporeal  powers,  but  has  a  direct  and  power- 
ful tendency  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  beneficence  and  wis- 
dom of  God  in  creation.  For  in  this  study  he  will  soon  learn  that  the 
Creator  has  bestowed  on  the  body,  and  on  the  mind,  and  on  external 
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nature,  determinate  constitutions ;  and  arranged  them  so  as  to  Act  on 
each  other,  and  to  produce  happiness  or  misery  according  to  certain 
definite  principles.  He  will  he  led  to  investigate  with  a  greater  ^ecu- 
racy  those  natural  arrangements,  and  they  cannot  hut  strike  him  with  a 
pei^ection  and  heauty  in  all  their  ramifications,  which  will  lead  him  to 
feel  himself  a  constant  dependant  upon  divine  goodness,  and  show  him 
not  only  the  duty  hut  the  necessity  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
DIVINE  will.  Thus  it  is  that  physiology  hecomes  in  some  degree  a 
]%ligious  study. 

Nor  is  it  less  practically  moral.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  human  nature,  and  the  principles  upon  which  God  has  constituted 
the  world,  and  the  philosophical  evidence  that  these  practices  are  detri- 
mental to  all  those  laws  which  society  has  framed  for  mutual  protection 
and  for  the  temporal  good  of  the  species,  will  tend  much  to  reconcile 
man  with  the  moral  institutions  of  his  age  and  nation.  He  will  he  led 
to  contemplate  also  why  this  or  that  act  is  permitted,  and  why  others 
are  forbidden.  He  will  not  blindly  vow  implicit  obedience  to  a  law, 
nor  will  he  need  the  binding  sanctity  of  a  law  to  deter  him  from  an 
offence,  because  his  expanded  mind  will  be  a  law  unto  himself.  The 
philosophy  of  his  own  nature  will  be  a  high  and  mighty  priest  unto  his 
soul,  and  a  blessed  handmaid  to  that  hallowing  influence  which  the 
Father  of  lights  bestows  upon  all  who  would  strive  to  know  him,  that 
they  may  love  him  and  serve  him. 

The  study  of  physiology  proceeds,  therefore,  imiformly  with  the 
course  of  physical  training.  The  pupil  is  taught  all  that  is  essential  to 
be  known  by  a  person  not  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  his  physical  frame,  and  the  functions  of  nutrition 
and  relation,  which  may  be  classed  as  under : — 

First  Order — Functions  of  Nutrition. 

1.  Digestion. 

2.  Aliments. 

3.  Digestive  apparatus. 

4.  Mechanism  of  digestion  and  chylification,  &c. 

5.  Absorption,  internal  and  external. 

6.  Respiration. 

7.  Apparatus  of  respiration. 

8.  Mechanism  of  respiration. 

9.  Chemistry  of  respiration. 

10.  Circulation. 

11.  Apparatus  of  circulation  ;  the  heart,  veins,  arteries,  &c. 

12.  Mechanism  of  circulation. 

13.  Assimulation. 

14.  Of  calorification. 

15.  The  secretions,  and  their  mechanism. 

Second  Order — Functions  of  relation. 
Which  render  man  conscious  of  his  own  existence,  consisting  of  those 
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which  establish  between  him  and  the  whole  universe  suitable  connec- 
tions for  his  preservation. 

1.  The  nervous  system. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling  and  touch,  with  its  organs  and  mechanism. 

3.  The  sense  of  taste,  its  organ  and  mechanism. 

4.  The  olfactory  sense,  with  its  organ  and  the  mechanism  of  smell. 

5.  The  sense  of  sight ;  its  organs  and  machinery,  including  optics. 

6.  The  sense  of  hearing,  its  organs  and  mechanism,  including  acoustics. 

The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Functions,  in  relation  to  Organization. 
First  Division. 

1 .  The  brain  ;  its  anatomy,  mechanism,  and  relations. 

2.  The  intellectual  faculties. 

3.  The  moral  feelings. 

4.  The  organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  functions. 

5.  The  mode  and  extent  of  moral  faculties. 

6.  Voluntary  motion,  muscular  contraction. 

Second  Division. 

1.  Locomotion,  apparatus  of    locomotion,  muscular   contraction  of 
position,  mechanism  of  superior  limbs. 

2.  Expressions,  gesture,  voice,  and  speech. 

3.  Sleep. 

4.  Of  ages.     Infancy,  Adolescence,  Manhood,  Old  age. 

5.  Individual  differences.  Idiosyneracies,  Temperament,  Habits, 
Sympathies,  Synergeries. 

6.  Death,  The  cadaverous  phenomena.  Putrefaction. 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION. 

As  physical  Education  must  be  built  upon  physiology,  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  bodily  firame,  so  must  intellectual  Education  be  founded  upon 
the  ascertained  powers  and  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  The  teacher, 
before  he  commences  his  operations  upon  the  mind,  should  know  what 
the  mind  is.  He  should  be  conversant  with  its  various  faculties,  and 
be  able  to  educate  them  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Hence,  in  a  word,  intellectual  Education 
must  be  founded  on  mental  philosophy,  or  what  might  perhaps  with 
some  propriety  be  termed  mental  physiology ;  in  which  the  mind  is 
considered  as  endowed  with  certain  powers,  certain  susceptabilities, 
upon  which  it  is  necessary  that  Education  should  be  able  to  act  with 
certainty  and  precision.  Without  this  knowledge  of  the  mental  powers, 
we  may  by  chance  blunder  into  right ;  but  even  in  these  successes  we 
shall  be  empirical,  and  never  sure  that  we  are  not  in  the  wrong. 

Mental  philosophy,  therefore,  or  mental  physiology,  must  be  the 
basis  of  our  intellectual  Education.  Let  us  consider  the  intellectual 
faculties  to  be  spread  out  before  us,  as  modified  by  the  physical  organi- 
zation of  those  material  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ; 
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and  then  we  proceed  in  their  improvement  or  cultivation,  in  agreement 
with  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated  and  governed. 

The  powers  of  the  mind,  which  come  under  our  consideration  in  the 
work  of  intellectual  Education,  are  perception,  attention,  conception, 
abstraction,  imagination  ;  and  with  these  are  exercises  of  the  faculty  of 
language — of  speech. 

In  this  process  the  Education  of  the  senses  first  claims  our  attention. 
The  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  each  requires  an  Education.  The  five  or- 
gans of  sense  being  the  inlets  of  all  knowledge,  how  necessary  it  is  tliat 
these  organs  should  be  trained  for  the  important  work.  It  would  here 
be  of  little  purpose  to  inquire,  how  or  in  what  manner  the  organs  of 
sense  are  connected  with  the  brain  and  mind ;  or  for  the  educator  to 
perplex  himself  with  any  metaphysical  difficulties.  It  is  sufficient  for 
him  to  know,  that  in  man's  early  state  the  mental  energies  are  em- 
ployed about  sensible  impressions  ;  when  these  are  withdrawn,  the  mind 
sinks  into  inactivity  and  torpor. 

The  senses  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  first  may  be  termed 
corporealj  the  second  mental.  The  first  comprehends  feeling,  tasting, 
and  smelling ;  senses  which  are  immediately  employed  in  the  conser- 
vation of  the  body,  or  in  instructing  or  in  perfecting  the  higher  senses. 
To  the  second  belong  seeing  and  hearing,  the  most  important  to  us  in 
the  work  of  intellectual  culture. 

By  the  touch  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  weight,  consistence,  mo- 
tion, extent,  and  particularly  the  temperature  of  bodies ;  and  thus  it 
assists  the  intellect  in  its  judgments.  The  senses  of  taste  and  smell 
ought  to  undergo  an  Education,  with  a  view  to  impress  upon  the  child 
the  maxim,  that  he  should  eat  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat ;  and  to  give 
him  a  taste  for  simple  and  wholesome  food.  If  the  organs  of  taste  be 
depraved  by  improper  stimulants,  the  next  stage  is  absolute  intem- 
perance, which  is  followed  by  disease  both  of  mind  and  body. 

In  referring  to  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  we  may  briefly 
observe,  that  to  the  former  belongs  all  the  relations  of  light,  shade, 
forms,  &c.  How  the  eye  may  be  educated  and  improved,  we  learn 
from  the  accuracy  of  the  anatomical  expression  in  the  portrait  painter ; 
in  the  sculptor,  in  the  professional  architect,  or  the  practised  sportsman. 
The  eye,  therefore,  is  lo  be  educated  to  symmetry  and  order  ;  even  the 
arrangement  of  a  child's  playthings  is  the  first  step  to  generalization  or 
classification,  and  the  child  who  puts  his  dominoes  or  little  cubes  on 
one  side,  his  marbles  on  the  other,  and  his  broken  tobacco  pipe  in  a 
third  place,  is  performing  the  same  mental  operation  as  a  Linneas  or 
Cuvier,  when  they  arranged  and  systemized  the  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  Thus  the  faculty  of  attention  is  developed  and 
the  memory  is  strengthened,  being  as  much  a  consequence  of  this  train- 
ing of  the  eye,  as  from  a  habit  of  arrangement.  In  fact,  both  processes 
go  on  simultaneously ;  and  thus  accustomed  to  order,  the  eye  will  feel 
pained  at  want  of  arrangement,  and  the  character  itself  will  become 
improved  in  one  of  the  most  important  particulars  that  can  appertain  to 
it — a  love  of  order. 

The  training  of  the  ear  is  of  no  less  importance,  and  to  show  to  what 
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perfection  it  can  be  brought,  we  may  only  instance  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  can  detect  a  single  &lse  note  in  the 
great  variety  of  sounds.  The  perfection  of  this  sense  applies  to  two  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  Education ;  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, of  correct  enunciation  and  intonation,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
musical  proficiency.  It  follows  from  these  slight  remarks,  which  might 
be  amplified  with  extensive  illustrations  of  the  principle  laid  down,  that 
the  Education  of  the  senses  should  form  a  prominent  place  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Education,  and  be  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  intellectual 
instruction.* 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  earliest  lessons  afforded  in  the 
establishment  consists  of  a  graduated  series  of  exercises,  on  some  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  objects  which  come  under  the  sphere  of  a  child's  in- 
tuition. These  are  classified  according  as  they  heldng  to  the  mineral, 
vegetable^  and  animal  kingdoms ;  these  again  according  to  their  import- 
ance as  common  necessaries  of  life,  or  their  uses  in  the  manufactures 
and  the  arts.  A  cabinet  consisting  of  nearly  five  hundred  specimens 
of  various  kinds,  is  connected  with  a  course  of  reading  and  interroga- 
tion. These  at  the  same  time  exercise  the  organs  of  sense,  and  store 
the  mind  with  a  comprehensive  and  classified  knowledge  of  facts  as  the 
ground-work  for  furtiier  instruction.  In  the  first  instance,  Uiese  objects 
are  used  with  a  view  to  exercise  the  fisu;ulty  of  perception ;  but  as  the 
intellectual  course  proceeds,  are  farther  applied  to  the  development  of 
higher  faculties,  conception  and  judgment. 

NUMBER,    FORM,    AND    LANOUAOE. 

The  senses  being  put  under  a  course  of  Education  in  the  way  we  have 
described,  next  follows  the  Education  of  the  young  intellect ;  and  the 
science  of  number,  the  science  of  form,  and  the  science  of  lanouage, 
now  claim  the  educator's  attention,  and  embody  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  grammar.  But  in  the  first  instance,  neither  arithmetic  nor  geo- 
metry are  divested  of  their  real  qualities,  or  treated  as  pure  abstractions ; 
nor  does  grammar  proceed  into  those  nice  metaphysical  distinctions 
which  by  being  enforced  upon  the  intellectual  powers  before  they  are 
sufficiendy  exercised  for  the  task,  utterly  defeat  the  object  in  view. 
Number  or  arithmetic,  is  introduced  through  the  medium  of  tangible 
representations,  and  geometry  by  models  of  cubes,  prisms,  cones,  sec- 
tions, &c.,  representing  quantities  and  capacities  ;  while  grammar  is  con- 
fined to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  that  elementary  classification  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  science,  and  which  every  child  can  understand. 
As  the  intellectual  culture  proceeds,  the  science  of  number  merges  into 
abstract  arithmetic,  both  slate  and  mental,f  and  that  of  geometry  passes 
into  the  pure  conceptions  of  mathematical  quantities  ;  while  grammar 
unites  itself  with  the  philosophy  of  language,  and  the  pupil  is  led  to  an 
acquaintance  with  it  as  a  part  of  his  intdlectual  system. 

*  The  Edacation  of  the  hand  and  eye  is  further  considered  in  the  notice  on 
drawing. 

t  See  Martin's  Intellectual  Calculator. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Besides  this,  language  is  now  to  be  taught  as  the  instrument  of 
thought,  and  the  greatest  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  formation  of 
the  child's  vocabulary  ;  not  by  the  common  process  of  setting  him  to  a 
spelling-book  or  a  dictionary,  and  obliging  him  to  learn  by  heart  half- 
a-column  of  words  with  or  without  meanings.  Having  learned  the  names 
and  qualities  of  the  vast  variety  of  objects  in  the  course  through  which  he 
has  passed,  he  finds  the  necessity  for  other  connecting  words  by  which 
he  may  be  enabled  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others.  He  is  therefore 
employed  now  in  giving  verbal  descriptions  to  his  fellows  or  to  his 
teachers,  and  in  producing  records  in  writing  to  the  same  effect.  These 
are  corrected  and  commented  upon  and  explained  ;  sentences  are  com- 
posed, decomposed,  and  recomposed  again,  and  thus  the  child  not  only 
forms  a  substantial  and  real  vocabulary,  but  by  discovering  the  chief 
elements  of  language,  is  able  to  explain  himself  to  others.  Thus  he 
soon  learns  the  use,  the  importance,  and  the  beauty  of  language,  and 
rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a  faculty  calculated  so  importantly  to 
minister  to  his  necessities. 

ENUNCIATION    AND    ARTICULATION.* 

Correct  enunciation  and  articulation  forms  also  a  portion  of  the 
teacher's  instruction  at  this  period.  The  pupil  begins  from  the  first 
with  a  distinct  articulation  of  the  vowels  and  labials,  according  to  their 
organic  formation.  Lessons  for  practice,  in  which  both  the  natural  and 
artificial  combinations  are  introduced,  form  a  portion  of  his  elocutionary 
r^^ng ;  these  are  carried  through  the  usual  necessary  exercises  on 
inflections,  accent,  emphasis,  modulation  accent,  tone,  force,  &c. 

COMPOSITION. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  the  formation  of  language,  little  need  be 
said  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  composition.  The  child  proceeds 
from  the  composition  of  his  vocabulary  to  the  composition  of  sentences. 
By  an  analysis  of  the  compound  agents  in  a  sentence,  he  understands 
their  individual  and  collective  value.  He  commences  his  "compo- 
sition ''  by  short  sentences  containing  simple  ideas,  composed  of  the 
words  with  which  he  is  already  familiar ;  he  then  proceeds  to  oUiers 
somewhat  larger,  then  to  others  more  complex.  These  he  again  de- 
composes and  recomposes ;  he  then  advances  to  sentences  containing 
more  members,  from  this  to  paragraphs,  applying  his  grammar  at  every 
step,  elucidating  its  rules  and  discovering  the  necessity  for  them.  Henoe 
he  proceeds  to  paragraphs,  from  paragraphs  to  general  subjects,  learning 
grammar  and  composition  at  the  same  time,  and  obtains  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  language. 


See  Martin's  Moral  aad  latellectual  School  Book. 
2  P 
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CLASSICAL   IMSTRUCTIOM. 

But  language  itself  is  not  yet  entered  seriously  upon.  It  must  be 
learned  not  in  one,  but  in  many  languages.  Languages  are  either  the 
living  history  of  ancient  mind,  or  the  key  which  unlocks  to  us  modem 
literature  and  the  mental  relationships  of  one  ;Country  with  another. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  study  of  some  of  the  dead  and  some  of  the 
living  languages.  The  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  French  and 
German,  ought  now  to  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  daily  instruc- 
tion. Languages  take  the  pressure  and  character  of  the  age  in  which 
they  are  respectively  formed.  The  writers  of  early  civilized  nations 
present  in  their  phraseology  a  complete  history  of  the  natural  mind  ;  with 
these  languages  commences  also  a  study  of  the  people  who  spoke  them. 
Not  simply  confined  to  a  detail  of  historical  facts,  or  the  deeds  of  those 
whom  the  world  dignified  with  the  name  of  heroes ;  hut  a  study  which 
is  extended  to  a  consideration  of  the  advancement  of  the  common  family 
of  man,  and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  as  discoverable  in  the  laws, 
the  religion,  the  morals,  the  literature,  and  the  social  habits,  arts,  and 
sciences  of  a  people.  With  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
is  then  carried  on  simultaneously  a  study  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  of  ancient  history,  as  a  means  to  give  interest  to  that  which  to  most 
minds  is  considered  barren  of  interest. 

The  instruction  in  Latin  embraces  three  subjects ;  viz.,  grammar, 
reading  of  authors,  and  practical  exercises,  which  are  continued  with 
historical  and  biographical  readings  through  every  division  of  the  courses 
in  connection  with  each  other. 

The  first,  or  elementary  course,  generally  occupies  two  years.  The 
second  course,  of  one  year  and  a  half,  is  spent  in  reading  Livy  and 
Sallust^ 

The  third  course,  of  two  and  a  half  years,  is  occupied  with  reading 
Cicero  with  Virgil  and  Horace,  with  exercises  in  grammar  and  syntax. 

The  fourth  course,  of  one  year  and  a  half,  is  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  Tacitus  and  continuation  of  Horace,  with  grammar,  the  most  difiScult 
portions  of  syntax  Latin  style,  exercises  upon  original  and  peculiar 
phrases. 

OREEK. 

The  period  assigned  to  the  Greek  language  in  connection  with  a  re- 
gular course  of  other  studies,  is  six  years ;  four  lessons  weekly,  and  the 
X>eriod  of  study  is  divided  into  two  principal  courses.  First,  the 
elementary  course  of  four  years,  in  which  the  forms  occupy  the  attention 
chiefly  ;  second,  the  higher  course,  in  which  sjmtax  is  the  principal 
subject  of  study. 

ELEMENTARY    COURSE. 

In  the  elementary  course  three  months  are  allowed  for  exercises  in 
phrases  and  forms,  including  quantity  and  accent.  Six  months  to  the 
attic  forms  (not  poetisal),  the  principal  rules  of  quantity  and  accent ; 
three  months  in  the  poetic  forms  according  to  the  method  of  Thiersch 
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on  the  Homeric  dialect,  and  a  preparation  by  a  knowledge  of  Homeric 
words,  and  of  poetical  variation  for  the  study  of  Homer  itself.  Selec- 
tions from  the  Odyssy  are  now  read,  and  particular  lessons  are  con- 
nected with  it  to  exhibit  the  forms  of  the  language,  and  translations  are 
made  from  the  mother  tongue  into  Greek.  Six  lessons  are  then  given 
weekly,  four  of  Homer  and  two  of  grammar ;  select  portions  of  Hero- 
dotus and  of  the  Iliad  follow.  The  regular  reading  of  Homer  is  now 
completed,  the  study  of  poetical  language  perfected,  and  the  grammatical 
exercises  continued  in  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  language. 

HIGHER    COURSE. 

The  Greek  language  develops  itself  in  the  following  order,  poetry, 
history,  oratory,  and  philosophy,  and  the  course  of  instruction  follows  it. 

The  first  two  years  are  spent  in  history  and  poetry,  the  next  year 
and  half  in  eloquence,  and  the  following  year  and  half  in  philosophy. 

First  division.  Attic  history  and  poetry,  selections  from  Zenophon, 
a  rigid  comrse  of  Greek  syntax.  Thucydies  alone  ;  Thucydies  with  a 
tragic  poet.  Introduction  to  tragedies,  practical  preparation  and  exer- 
cises. Selections  from  tragedies,  tragic  parts  alone.  iE^schylus  and 
Sophocles,  three  or  four  lessons  weekly. 

Second  division.  Attic  eloquence,  selected  speeches  from  Thucy- 
dies, and  the  philosophy  of  Demosthenes.     Syntax  exercises. 

Third  division.     Philosophy  of  Plato,  &c. 

From  this  method  and  arrangement,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  will  not  be  embraced  as  a  study,  till  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  the  task  inte- 
resting to  the  pupil ;  nor  until  the  organic  apparatus  of  speech  is  suf- 
ficiently developed,  and  the  period  of  the  second  dentition  is  passed, 
or  soifficiently  advanced  to  afford  no  obstruction  to  distinct  articulation. 
We  are  by  no  means  of  the  growing  opinions  of  the  age,  that  the 
ancient  languages  are  of  little  use.  We  look  upon  them,  if  properly 
taught,  to  be  an  admirable  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  highest 
importance  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  modem  languages  ;  besides 
which,  as  affording  the  great  classical  models  of  composition  and  of 
thought,  they  are  unrivalled.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  should  protest 
against  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  being  forced  upon  those  who  are 
not  destined  for  the  universities ;  nor  would  we  allow  that  any  boy 
should  be  forced  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  language  before  the  age  of  ten. 
Up  to  that  time,  or  even  beyond  it,  he  is  more  usefully  employed  in 
the  study  of  his  own  language,  of  the  history,  laws,  and  institutions  of 
his  own  country,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  laws  which  govern  the 
material  universe.  It  appears  to  us  a  positive  waste  of  labour,  for  a  boy 
to  be  reading  Virgil  or  Horace  at  a  period  of  life,  when  metaphors  and 
poetic  imagery  must  be  mere  nonsense  to  him,  and  the  finest  passages 
of  these  authors  as  unmeaning  and  unintelligible  as  the  doggerel  of  a 
ballad- singer. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

TH£    FRENCH    AMD   GERMAN    LANGUAGES. 

The  principal  object  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  acquire  so  much  of  those  languages  as  will  enable  bim  to 
read  the  ancient  authors  with  ease,  and  to  comprehend  completely  wiiat 
they  say.  The  modem  languages  are  principally  learned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  with  ease  our  own  conceptions  both  in  speaking  and 
in  writing,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  languages,  and  to  be  able 
to  understand  foreigners. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in  teaching  a  modem  language, 
that  the  organs  brought  into  exercise  in  this  process  are  the  ear,  the  eye, 
and  the  tongue,  next  attention,  association  of  memory,  and  that  faculty 
of  discrimination  which  leads  to  the  application  of  grammatical  rules. 

Accordingly,  three  courses  are  necessary  ;  one  which  is  peculiarly 
applied  in  the  exercise  of  the  ear  and  tongue  in  correct  pronunciation  ; 
one  that  associates  the  written  characters  with  the  sounds  they  express, 
and  the  ideas  of  which  these  sounds  are  the  representatives  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  formation  or  those  signs  or  sounds  into  sentences  in  which  their 
true  value  is  to  be  ascertained.  These  courses  must  not  be  confounded 
"with  each  other. 

The  first  exercises  of  the  pupil  then,  is  directed  towards  obtadning 
the  mastery  of  a  correct  pronunciation  while  reading,  first  viva  voce  from 
the  mouth  of  the  teacher  whom  he  follows,  his  whole  attention  being 
directed  to  the  acquisition  of  a  distinct  articulation  and  proper  accent. 
The  next  exercise  is  one  of  the  eye  and  ear,  by  which  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  proper  pronunciation  and  accent  from  reading  alone. 
The  last  exercise  is  one  of  grammar  and  composition,  in  which  words 
are  formed  into  sentences,  simple  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  complex 
and  difficult. 

After  the  exercises  have  been  translated  and  retranslated,  and  corrected 
by  the  teacher,  the  pupil  is  admonished  to  read  over  the  exercises  from 
three  to  six  times,  according  to  the  strength  of  his  memory.  He  is  then 
required  to  make  oral  translations,  because  a  language,  when  spoken,  is 
not  a  science,  but  rather  an  art  by  which  the  organs  of  speech  acquire 
an  habitual  skill  by  a  long  course  of  practice. 

Not  till  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  difficulties  of  pronunciation,  is  he 
ever  required  to  make  written  translations,  and  never  to  send  these  into 
the  tutor  till  he  is  able  to  read  them  aloud  ;  nor  till  he  can  do  this  with 
tolerable  facility,  is  he  perfect  with  the  metaphysical  niceties  of  gram- 
mar. He  is  kept,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  formation  of  a  common 
vocabulary ;  in  the  next,  to  the  application  of  that  vocabulary  in  com- 
mon phrases,  with  such  of  the  simpler  grammatical  auxiliaries  to  con- 
struction as  are  easily  mastered ;  but  when  he  begins  to  enter  somewhat 
into  the  spirit  of  the  language  he  studies,  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
phrases  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  and  is  in  some  degree  introduced  to 
the  literature  in  which  the  language  may  be  said  to  live,  then  it  is  that 
the  idiomatic  phrases,  and  the  trae  grammatical  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage, is  attempted. 

Such  is  a  slight  outline  of  the  general  method  pui*sued  in  the  teach- 
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ing  of  the  modem  languages.  In  the  estaiblishment,  the  instruction  is 
confined  to  the  teaching  of  French  and  German,  the  object  kept  steadily 
in  view  being,  the  enabling  of  the  pupil  to  read  and  understand  the  lite- 
rature of  those  nations,  and  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  French 
and  German  people. 

The  study  of  the  French  language  is  so  common,  that  it  is  useless  to 
urge  anything  in  favour  of  it.  The  study  of  German  is  not  so  popular, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  necessary  in  modem  educatioI^  and  ap- 
pears to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  England.  The  literature  of  Germany 
within  this  last  hundred  years  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  has  deservedly  attracted  the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations.  The 
scientific  men  of  Germany,  the  naturalists,  and  the  philosophers  of  mo- 
dem times,  exhibit  in  their  writings  the  most  extensive  views  and  profound 
knowledge,  while  the  march  of  intelligence  in  Germany  particularly,  as 
regards  Educational  institutions,  is  greater  than  in  our  own  country.  The 
translations  of  German  literature  in  this  country  by  no  means  serve  to 
give  us  a  fair  estimate  of  the  intellectual  resources  of  Germany,  for  the . 
more  profound  and  scientific  works  will  not,  owing  to  our  depraved 
public  taste,  bear  the  expense  of  translation  ;  hence  the  importance  of 
every  person,  laying  claim  to  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  education, 
being  master  of  the  German  language. 

ARITHMETIC    AND    GEOMETRY. 

The  object  of  mathematical  instraction  is  twofold ;  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  abstract  rules 
to  purposes  of  usefulness.  In  an  education  simply  preparatory,  little  is 
required  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  first  principles,  and  fiicility  in 
applying  them  in  those  modified  circumstances  which,  in  practice,  con- 
tinually occur.  When  a  child  says  another  and  another,  commences 
his  first  lesson  in  arithmetic ;  when  he  knows  the  difference  between  a 
round  and  a  square,  he  commences  geometry.  We  have  said,  that  with 
number  and  form  will  commence  our  earliest  lessons  on  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  by  means  of  tangible  illustrations  ;  on  similar  principles,  gra- 
dually merging  the  sensible  into  the  abstiact,  will  the  theories  of  geo- 
metry and  arithmetic  be  carried  out.  Geometry,  in  some  respects,  holds 
the  medium  between  arithmetic,  in  its  widest  sense,  ac»i  natural  philo- 
sophy or  physics  ;  it  consists  in  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the 
properties  of  matter,  considered  only  as  that  which  occupies  space. 

In  arithmetic,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  instructer  to  show,  at 
every  step,  its  practical  importance  ;  that  the  mind,  in  its  effort  to  mas- 
ter the  more  diflBcult  parts  of  that  science,  may  be,  step  by  step,  im- 
pressed with  its  beauty  and  truth  ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  feel  its 
growing  strength,  from  the  increasing  ease  with  which  it  masters  the  ex- 
amples. What  is  said  as  applying  to  arithmetic,  may  be  said  also  as 
regards  geometry.  It  should  be  made  an  interesting  study,  and  con- 
nected, more  or  less,  with  some  of  the  striking  branches  of  physical  sci- 
ence, that  the  child  may  see  he  cannot  play  at  marbles  without  the  ob- 
servance of  this  rule,  or  at  bowls,  or  at  billiards,  without  some  other ; 
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that  this  is  useful  in  fortification ;  and  that  diis  proposition  is  to  be 
observed  in  adjusting  the  focus  of  a  telescope ;  and  by  this  that  he  can, 
with  ease,  measure  an  inaccurable  distance.  Geometry  and  arithmetic, 
taught  on  these  principles,  is  no  longer  a  dry  and  barren  study,  one 
which  the  child  groans  and  despairs  at,  but  one  which  gives  him  mental 
strength,  and  absolute  delight. 

Geometry,  like  every  other  science,  had  its  origin  in  the  observation 
of  facts.  These  observations  led  to  the  establishment  of  principles,  which 
might  be  comprehended  in  the  abstract,  and  thereby  preserved  vnthout 
a  constant  recurrence  to  the  facts  which  first  brought  them  under  ob- 
servation— the  precursions  of  Euclid  and  Aristotle.  Neither  did  Aris- 
totle or  Euclid  themselves  begin  with  the  abstractions  ;  and  why  should 
a  child  ?  There  is  an  unphilosophical  prejudice  against  materialising  both 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  arising  partly  from  its  having  been  materialised 
too  far,  and  partly  from  this  principal  tendency  to  rob  the  science  of  its 
*'  pomp  and  circumstance,'*  which  pomp  and  circumstance  has,  no  doubt, 
often  prevented  a  zealous  or  successfrd  prosecution  of  the  study,  and 
filled  the  student  with  very  loathing. 

Nature  points  out  the  manner  in  which  we  should  proceed  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  science.  We  should  begin  with  the  solids^  the  reverse  of 
the  usual  plan.  With  these — on  which  observations  are  to  be  made, 
from  which  deductions  are  to  be  inferred,  through  which  principles  are 
to  be  established — the  child  proceeds  from  his  intuition  to  the  abstract 
of  planes  and  sur&ces.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  various  combinations 
of  both,  just  as,  in  reading,  he  proceeds  from  w^ords  to  sentences.  He 
then  appHes  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  to  the  actual  measure- 
mait  of  solids.  Surfaces,  &c.,  are  then  commenced  ;  so  that  while  he 
learns  the  elements  of  geometry,  he  also  learns  the  elements  of  land- 
purveying,  of  drawing,  and  architecture — he  also  brings  into  exercise  his 
arithmetical  power. 

The  child  is  now  arrived  at  the  grammar  of  the  science,  and 
proceeds  to  the  more  "  abstract  reasoning"  of  geometry ;  he  rapidly 
masters  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  and 
begins  to  look  upon  it  as  what  it  really  is — one  of  the  most  admirable 
results  of  human  thought.  The  reasoning  thus  becomes  a  source  of  en- 
joyment. The  propositions  become  fixed  in  the  mind,  not  by  the  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  ism  mi  the  formula,  to  change  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
young  learner,  but  is  a  vivid  perception  of  geometrical  truth. 

DRAWING,  MODELLING,  &C. 

Drawing  is  deemed  an  essential  requisite  to  every  person,  and,  there- 
fore, it  commences  with  the  child's  first  entrance  into  the  school,  and  is 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  every  other  branch  of  education  until  he 
•leaves  it ;  not,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  artisii  but 
as  a  part  of  the  more  perfect  education  of  the  eye  and  hand ;  not  so 
much  for  the  art  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  eye  accurate, 
and  the  hand  flexible. 

Drawing,  as  taught,  is  of  two  kinds — the  mathematico^mechanical,  and 
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the  ardstical.  To  the  first  belongs  the  drawing  necessary  in  geometry, 
such  as  lineS)  curves,  planes,  solids,  and  including,  in  the  more  adt^anced 
period,'  the  drawing  of  machinery,  the  mathematical  powers,  planes,  sec- 
tions, &c. 

The  second  course  applies  to  the  making  of  representations  from  na- 
ture, comprising  landscape  drawing,  with  the  specimens  of  the  vegetable 
-and  animal  kingdoms,  interesting  plants,  foliage,  and  the  more  striking 
productions  of  zoology. 

To  this  succeeds  perspective,  with  its  application  to  architecture,  and 
all  other  branches  of  the  art. 

It  is  the  object,  throughout  the  whole  course,  to  direct  the  pupils  to 
nature  for  their  models,  that  they  may  become  critics  in  their  youth, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  feel,  and  understand,  and  enjoy  a  picture.  The 
teacher  commences  by  drawing  from  a  model  a  representation  of  some 
simple  object  in  ouUine,  such  as  a  book,  a  cube,  or  a  leaf;  he  then 
leaves  both  for  the  pupil  to  copy  from,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  which 
result  from  the  more  complex  lines,  that  he  may  prefer  and  seek  for 
those  objects  which  are  the  most  simple  and  certain,  but  contain  a  small 
variety  of  parts. 

The  application  of  drawing  is,  more  or  less,  carried  out  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  school  process  of  instruction.  Everything  that  comes 
under  the  eye  is  liable  to  be  fixed  by  the  pencil  in  the  portfolio  ;  cer- 
tainly everything  that  has  aught  about  it  striking  or  uncommon.  The 
child  first  draws  from  a  copy,  afterwards  from  memory.  In  the  first,  the 
faculty  of  attention  is  required  to  be  exercised ;  in  the  second,  that  of 
conception ;  and  lastly,  the  power  of  abstraction  and  imagination  is 
called  forth,  in  the  combination  of  various  objects  into  one  harmonious 
picture. 

Besides  this,  the  child  applies  his  drawing  in  the  construction  of  his 
historical  charts,  his  geographical  maps,  and  in  the  forming  of  plans  and 
architectural  drawings.  This  leads  to  the  construction  of  models,  and 
sets  the  inventive  faculty  to  work  ;  and  the  pupil  is  led  to  amuse  himself, 
in  his  leisure  hours,  with  the  production  of  buildings  in  pasteboard, 
wood,  cork,  &c.,  as  illustrative  of  architecture,  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

GEOGRAPHY,    &C. 

The  course  of  geographical  instruction  pursued,  proceeds  upon  a  plan 
essentially  different  to  that  commonly  practised  through  the  medium  of 
books  of  geography,  in  which  historicid,  physical,  political,  and  statistical 
matters  are  mixed  together,  without  any  regard  to  the  end  to  be  attained 
in  teaching  the  science,  and  with  a  view  simply  to  burden  the  memory 
with  a  detail  of  events  and  &cts.  The  object  in  teaching  this  science 
should  be — ^first,  to  implant  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  clear  conception  of  the 
earth  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant,  its  primordial  state,  the  physical 
changes  that  it  has  undergone,  and  is  still  experiencing  ;  its  relation  to 
the  other  bodies  of  the  material  universe,  and  its  present  condition.  Se- 
condly, he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  this  world, 
according  to  its  divisions  into  climates,  zones»  &c.     Thirdly,  he  should 
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be  mfenned  of  die  gradnai  peoplng  of  tlie  whole  earth,  8nd<4he«U8tcibu- 
tkm  of  the  early  nations  should  come  under  ooandefsdon.  FcMtirthiy, 
the  present  state  of  the  yarioas  poHttca]  divinons  of  the  globe.  AihI 
lastly,  the  pupil  should  be  enabled  to  embody  the  whole  of  the  mioxm^ 
lion  so  acquired  into  the  fDrm  of  maps,  plans,  charts,  tables,  &c.* 

Thus  geography  divides  itself  properly  into  five  courses  : — 

Hie  ibst  course.  Physical  Geography,  includes  the  outlines  of  astro- 
nomy, in  its  relation  to  our  planet ;  the  outlines  of  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy ;  with  the  physical  features  of  the  earth,  such  as  mountains,  vol- 
canos,  seas,  rivers,  &c. 

The  second  course,  The  Geography  of  Natural  History ,  includes  a 
knowledge  and  description  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  produc- 
tions of  the  whole  earth,  including  descriptions  of  countries,  and  the 
effects  of  cUmate,  &c.  This  course  also  includes  the  natural  history  of 
man,  as  an  animal. 

The  third  course,  Ancient  Geography,  embraces  the  peopling  of  the 
world  by  our  first  parents,  and  the  geographical  situations  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  is  divided  into  six  periods : — 

1.  The  antediluvian  age 4.  The  period  of  transition  from  fablfe 

to  history. 

2.  The  patriarchal  age  5.  The  brilliant  age  of  Greece. 

8.  The  heroic  age  ••...  6.  The  Roman  supremacy. 

Each  of  these  are  illustrated  with  maps,  embodying  both  biographical, 
chronological,  and  geographical  data,  from  which  other  maps  are  pre- 
pared by  the  pupils. 

The  fourth  course,  Modern  Gedgraphy,  comprehends  the  progress 
of  geographical  discovery,  and  detaUs  geographical  illustrations  to  mo- 
dern history,  with  the  present  political  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  society  ;  with  statistical  tables,  exhibiting 
national  and  commercial  relationships,  produce,  manufactures,  &c. 

The  fifth  course.  Constructive  Geography,  initiates  the  pupil  in  the 
construction  of  maps,  charts,  and  statistical  tables,  from  given  dates,  and 
from  the  conceptions  already  formed.  He  is  taught  to  draw  the  sphere, 
and  various  maps,  in  different  projections  ;  in  short,  to  be  more  or  less 
the  practical  geographer.  For  this  purpose,  be  commences  with  the 
construction  of  the  plan  of  a  garden  ;  then  of  a  field  ;  then  of  a  small, 
and  afterwards  of  a  large,  district ;  then  from  given  distances,  or  given 
latitudes  or  longitudes,  he  determines  the  situation  of  islands,  rivers, 
mountains,  towns,  Or  the  indentation  of  coasts.  This  course  is  taught 
simultaneously  with  the  other  courses. 

HISTOKY. 

History  and  geography  cannot  be  separated  in  any  judicious  course  of 
instruction ;  because  the  usages,  the  habits,  l^e  customs,  the  reli- 
gious and  political  principles,  are  all  interwoven  with,  or  dependent 
upon,  the  local  situations  of  nations,  or  the  physical  circnm»tance»  wMi 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Thusj  the  great  de^gn  of  history,  as  writ*- 
ten  or  taught,  should  be,  to  exhibit  not  nations  only,  but  mak,  underidi 
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ttte  modifieatioBS  of  his  common  nature,  as  resuhiag  from  dunate,  local 
eircmaatanceS)  md  such  other  physical  causes  as  hare  their  influence 
upon  him  ;  viewing  man,  although  or^inally  awfully  degenerated,  yet 
as  poasesnng  the  capabilities  for  restoration  to  the  highest  light  of  intel- 
ligence and  virtue.  The  study  of  history  dliould  be  the  study  of  that 
mighty  principle  which  was  h^ird  in  the  primodial  bowers  of  Paiadise, 
which  called  die  great  patriarch  from  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen,  edioed 
in  thunders  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  shone  in  the  mOdest  effulgence  of 
glory  in  the  ddvinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  sanctifier  of  men. 
History  then  will  be  to  the  pupil,  not  a  mere  serieis  of  statements 
purporting  to  be  founded  on  facts,  or  a  dry  detaQ  of  dates,  but  a 
living  transcript  of  deeds,  bearing  their  vitality  from  the  intesest  widi 
which  they  are  viewed,  and  from  their  being  an  exereise  of  reasoning 
and  of  morality. 

We  believe  that  history,  properly  studied,  would  afford  scMne  of  the 
highest  and  best  lessons  to  man  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  receive ; 
but  it  must  not  be  read  in  the  light  of  a  romance,  in  which  the  feelings 
are  always  with  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  rejoicing  in  their  concpxests,  and 
grieving  at  their  defeats,  notwithstanding  their  enterprises  might  have 
been  the  most  tyrannical  and  unjust.  If,  instead  of  any  particular  peo- 
ple, endeared  to  us  either  by  their  martial  ardour,  or  the  hardy  virtues  of 
semi-barbarism,  we  were  to  make  the  heroes  of  our  fondest  wishes  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  jusdce,  and  were  to  rejoice  only  when 
these  triumphed,  and  grieved  when  these  were  violated  ;  then,  indeed, 
history  would  become  what  it  should  be,  a  continued  exercise  of  our 
better  feelings,  and  we  should  acquire  the  habit  of  judging  of  men,  and 
of  things,  by  the  true  standard.  That  diis  may  be  accomplished  with 
the  young,  we  have  no  doubt.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  teaching  a  child, 
at  a  very  early  age,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  truth  and 
&lsehood  ;  nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  making  him  rejoice  in  the 
progresfii  of  virtue,  or  in  the  overthrow  or  discomfiture  of  vice.  History, 
then,  should  be  made  a  moral  study,  receiving  its  interest  fi^m  the  vir^* 
tuous  flame  burning  in  the  bosom  of  die  student,  kindling  enthusiasm 
from  theexhibidon  of  deeds  of  moral  bravery,  and  indignadon  at  outrage 
and  wrong.  Studied  on  these  principles,  History  exercises  the  most  sa- 
lutary influence  upon  the  heart,  at  the  same  dme  that  it  calls  into  exerr 
cise  the  nobler  faculdes  of  the  mind.  The  soul  gathers  strength  in  the 
process;  the  young  mind  rises,  as  on  eagles*  wings,  and  looks  upon 
"  earth  and  her  children'*  with  a  pure  and  holy  gaze,  and  viewing  the 
errors  which  have  filled  by-gone  ages  with  violence  and  massacre,  ac- 
cording to  their  real  relationships ;  looks  forward  to  the  improvement  of 
the  future  by  the  subsdtudon  of  purer  modves,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  higher  principles,  and  the  use  of  worthier  means,  both  in  our  foreign 
diplomacy,  our  home  legislation,  and  even  in  the  domestic  regulations  of 
our  very  household  hearths. 

Such  being  the  principles  upon  which  the  study  of  history  will  be 
conducted,  it  only  requires  to  say  something  of  the  nuuiner  in  which  the 
more  intellectual  part  of  the  study  may  be  carried  out.  The  pupils  will 
commence  with  the  history  of  their  own  country.    From  this,  as  a  focus« 
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will  naturally  be  spread  researches  into  the  history  of  other  nations. 
Books  will  be  used^  not  of  one  dass  or  kind,  but  of  many ;  and  the  use 
to  be  made  of  these  will  be  directed  by  the  personal  superintendence  of 
the  Principal,  while  familiar  lectures  will  unite  into  form  and  shape  the 
knowledge  so  acquired.  During  the  study,  the  pupils  will  proceed  to 
the  construction  of  a  series  of  maps  or  charts,  corresponding  to  the  ge- 
neral physical  and  political  maps  of  geography.  The  elementary.  ckJss 
will  confine  itself  to  simple  outlines,  while  the  more  advanced  pupils 
will  prepare,  from  various  sources,  charts,  illustrative  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  of  the  civil,  intellectual,  and  moral  progress  of  man,  and 
of  the  various  and  striking  alterations  of  legislation  ;  while  a  general 
course,  and  combined  map,  will  terminate  the  whole. 
:  One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  history,  in  connection  with  the 
general  course,  will  be  the  history  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  church. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  one,  that  he  should  receive  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  religion  he  professes ;  for  although  we  are 
not  of  opinion  that  *'  vital  religion*'  can  be  taught  as  a  science,  because 
it  depends  upon  an .  operation  higher  than  any  man  can  bestow  upon 
himself,  we  are  nevertheless  convinced,  that  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the 
study  of  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  both  historical,  doctrinal,  and  prac- 
tical, is  essential,  as  the  groundwork  of  religious  instruction.  The 
"  History  of  the  Church"  must  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  histo- 
rical course  of  study  ;  and  in  union  with  the  principles  previously  laid 
down,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  a  part  of  the 
general  system. 

'  THE    PHYSICAL    SCIENCES. 

One  of  the  most  important  studies  that  can  engage  the  minds  of  the 
youth  of  the  present  generation,  is  the  study  of  the  "  physical  sciences." 
We  live  in  essentially  a  philosophic  age,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  the  superiority  of  England  over  other  nations,  is  owing 
-principally  to  the  spirit  of  philosophical  research,  and  the  application  of 
the  well-understood  principles  of  science  to  the  production  of  the  com- 
forts, the  convenience,  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  Natural  philosophy 
is  the  unveiling  of  some  of  the  more  striking  laws  of  the  Creator  which 
govern  the  operations  of  the  material  universe.  These  laws  are,  for  the 
most  part,  exceedingly  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  the  com- 
mon application  of  them  is  by  no  means  less'  difficult.  The  man  who 
understands  them  can  apply  them  in  every  variety  of  circumstance  for 
his  own  individual  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  philosophy 
of  common  things  is,  therefore,  of  the  most  extensive  use  and  application, 
and,  consequently,  it  ought  to  form  a  leading  feature  of  every  plan  of 
education.  No  man  should  be  ignorant  of  the'  laws  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  accoi-d  with  and  to  obey,  whether  those  laws  are  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  moral.  Heat,  air,  light,  attraction,  the  great  agents  of  the 
physical  world,  are  continually  operating  upon  the  huinan  frame;  the 
same  agents  are  no  less  active  in  all  the  operations  which  ihfui  is  called 
upon  to  perform,  either  for  his  individual  good,  as  in  domestic  life,  or 
the  benefit  of  society,  as  exemplified  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
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commerce.  A  knowledge  of  physical  science  is,  therefore,  not  only  ne^ 
cessary,  but  indispensable  to  every  one  of  the  present  age,  and  must 
form  a  leading  feature  in  intellectual  instruction. 

-  The  order  in  which  these  sciences  will  be  taught,  and  the  mode  of 
teaching  them  will  be  as  follow : — 

Class  I.  ; 

1.  Chemistry,  or  the  laws  which  govern  the  partides  of  which  bodies, 
are  composed,  and  the  nature  and  properties  of  those  particles  ;  this 
course  comprehends  electricity  and  magnetism. 

'  2.  Pneumatics;  the  same  study  applied  more  exclusively  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  aeriform  fluids.  This  branch  includes 
meteorology  and  acoustics. 

3.  Hydrostatics.     The  same  study  as  applied  to  water. 

Class  II. 

1.  Mechanics.  The  laws  of  motion  and  resistance,  and  their  appli- 
cation in  the  construction  of  machinery. 

'  2.  Hydraulics.  The  same  laws  applied  to  fluids  and  the  construc- 
tion of  hydraulic  machinery. 

Class  III. 
i..  Optics.  The  laws  of  light  and  vision ;  colours  and  perspective- 
Under  this  classification  the  elements  of  physics,  or  natural  phllo$Q*, 
phy,  will  be  taught.  By  means  of  lectures  (given  every  week),  and  a 
collection  of  simple  philosophical  instruments  and  apparatus,  the  pupils 
will  not  only  be  taught  the  nature  of  the  sciences  above  enumerated,  but 
be  trained  to  the  performance  of  all  the  experiments  for  themselves,  a^d 
to  give  familiar  lectures  on  the  subjects  they  involve.  By  this  prpce.ss.a. 
more  lively  interest  is  taken  in  the  subjects,  and  a  more  vivid. impresr 
sion  left  upon  the  mind.  While  the  practice,  being  united  with  the 
theory,  as  it  ever  should  be,  when  possible  to  do  so,  the  result  will.be  an 
enlarged  and  perfect  comprehension  of  the  subject  taught,  leading  to  an 
application  of  its  various  particulars  to  all  the  exigences  of  common  life; 
and  to  those  domestic  or  scientiflc  services,  which,  in  an  active  sphere  of 
usefulness,  so  j&equently  occur.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  these 
studies,  is  not  so  much  to  make  the  man  of  science,  as  to  make  the  mian 
of  sense,  and  to  enable  the  mind  to  generalize  from  a  large  number  of 
facts,  which  is  the  only  safe  and  correct  way  to  the  attainment  of  true 
knowledge, 

mental  philosophy. 

As  a  course  of  physiological  instruction  followed  the  department  of  phy- 
sical education,  so  will  the  intellectual  course  be  succeeded  by  the  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  mental  philosophy.  If  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to 
understand  something  of  the  nature  of  the  physical  part  of  his  beings  it  is 
no  less  important  for  him  to  know  something  concerning  his  intellectual 
powers — in  other  words,  of  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  The  more  this 
is  considered,  the  more  will  it  be  made  apparent.  The  object  of  educa- 
tion is  the  cultivl^ting  of  the  faculties ;  but  the  child  is  to  be  taught 
throughout,  that  education  to  be  of  use  to  him,  must  not  end  with  the 
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school,  but  that  an  ulterior  education  will  be  necessary  before  die  fruits 
of  the  school  education  can  be  enjoyed.  The  great  object  we  would 
keep  in  view  in  every  stage  of  teaching  or  training,  is  that  of  leading  the 
pupil  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  self'instruction,  to  self-govem- 
tnent,  to  self-education.  It  is  not  what  the  teacher  does  for  tbe  pupil, 
but  what  the  pupil  is  excited  and  taught  to  do  for  himself  that  makes 
him  what  he  shoidd  be.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  he  too  should  un- 
derstand something  of  the  nature  of  that  more  than  mortal  attribute  of 
man,  the  mind.  He  must  know  not  only  what  mind  is  in  the  abstiaet, 
but  what  are  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  under  its  various  modifica* 
tions  ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  exercise  it  in  relation  to  his  individual 
capacity.  The  mental  elements  must  be  brought  under  his  review ;  he 
must  know  the  nature  of  sensation,  perception,  conception,  abstraction, 
imagination,  and  reason,  as  one  of  the  best  preliminary  steps  to  logic, 
and  with  this  knowledge  must  be  combined  exercises  having  a  tendency 
to  strengthen  the  mental  powers,  in  the  elucidation  of  mental  and  moral 
truth.  Having  been  thus  made  acquainted  with  his  mental  self,  he  will 
be  led  to  look  upon  the  mind  as  the  highest  workmanship  of  the  Creator, 
and  his  mirror  and  representative,  and  thus  the  soul  itself  will  become  par- 
ticularly alive  to  the  touch  of  moral  evil ;  so  closely  are  our  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  interwoven.  Nor  will  he  be  less  charitable  towards 
others  in  aU  his  opinions  and  his  judgments,  and  the  errors  of  his  fel- 
low-^mortals  will  not  sever  the  link  which  binds  him  to  all  human  kind. 
He  will  also  bear  in  mind,  that  men's  opinions  often  result  from  circum- 
stances by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  that  if  they  are  real  and  con- 
scientious believers  in  any  doctrine,  they  are  so  upon  such  evidence  of 
its  truth  as  appears  to  them  solid  and  conclusive.  If  he  perceive  that  his 
own  mind  is  better  informed  than  those  around  him,  he  will  avail  him- 
self of  every  means  in  his  power  to  impart  the  light  of  which  they  are 
destitute.  And  as  to  the  criminal,  he  will  view  them  also  as  placed  in 
un&vourable  circumstances  for  the  cultivation  of  the  better  principle  of 
their  nature,  either  not  knowing  or  not  considering  in  what  their  true 
honour,  dignity,  and  happiness  consist,  and  accustomed  to  confound' 
their  immediate  gratification  with  their  ultimate  felicity,  and  their  direct 
gain  with  their  final  well  being ;  and  instead  of  encouraging  within  hb 
breast  a  retributive  vengeance,  he  will  regard  them  with  unfeigned  com- 
passion, and  because  their  errors  are  productive  of  a  deeper  misery  than 
any  bodily  malady,  he  feels  on  their  account  a  more  profound  sorrow. 
Never  does  he  think  of  the  infliction  of  punishment,  but  as  it  may  be 
the  means  of  correcting  evil  propensities,  and  of  establishing  better  views 
and  forming  better  dispositions ;  and  the  influence  of  these  enlightened 
and  generous  principles  consequent  upon  the  teaching  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, extends  to  the  closest  and  dearest  connections  in  life,  imparting 
to  the  father,  the  husband,  the  friend,  a  forbearance  and  benignancy 
which  can  be  produced  so  fully  and  sustained  so  equally  by  few  other 
means.* 


*  The  Principles,  and  a  Plan  of  Moral  Kducation,  will  be  given  in  No*  XI. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE   CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

Wb  have  been  fovoured,  by  a  warm  friend  to  Education,  with  some  pa- 
pers relative  to  the  establishment  of  "  Commercial  Schools/*  for  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes  ;  an  object  certainly  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  community,  and  calling  for  the  immediate  consi- 
deration of  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  the  schools  are  designed. 
We  know  of  no  means  by  which  education  can  be  more  effectually  pro- 
moted than  by  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  which  not  only  appesur 
to  be  expedient  at  the  present  moment,  but  absolutely  necessary.  l%e 
lower  classes  are,  in  many  instances,  receiving  a  more  comprehensive 
education  than  those  classes  immediately  above  them  ;  for,  deficient  as 
may  be  our  national  schools  in  what  we  deem  of  necessary  importance, 
yet  the  common  day-schools  are  considerably  below  them  in  point  of 
discipline,  information,  and  most  certainly  in  religious  instruction.  Any 
plan,  then,  which  has  for  its  object  the  raising  of  the  character  of  Edu- 
cation, in  any  particular  locality,  among  tj%#  numerous  class  of  which  we 
speak,  must  tend  to  confer  the  most  impo^ant  benefits,  not  only  upon 
that  class,  but  upon  the  other  classes,  both  above  and  below  it.  A 
movement  of  any  kind  among  the  middle  classes  always  did,  and  always 
will  affect,  to  a  considerable  degree,  all  other  classes  in  this  country.  In 
the  present  case,  there  appears  to  be  a  probability  that  the  exertions  of 
churchmen,  so  laudably  and  energetically  begun,  will  lead  to  a  corre- 
sponding exertion  in  the  dissenting  community,  no  less  energetic,  and 
no  less  likely  to  succeed  ;  while  a  generous  rivalry  between  the  two  par- 
ties will  tend  very  much  to  bring  the  schools  so  established  into  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  keep  alive  that  local  interest,  which  might  die 
away  in  the  apadiy  of  general  agreement,  so  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  may  say  that  the  prospects  of  education  are  beginning  to 
brighten  in  the  horizon,  and  that  irom  one  effort  or  another,  the  great 
means  of  human  improvement  will  be  fixed  on  a  secure  and  permanent 
foundation. 

By  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Society 
for  this  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  appointed  an  auxiliary  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  and  correspondence,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
local  interest  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  of  bringing  various  orders 
and  classes  throughout  the  country  to  act  together  in  a  combined  plan 
for  extending  the  co-operations  of  the  society.  This  committee  of  in- 
quiry and  correspondence  consists  partly  of  members  of  the  standing 
committee,  and  partly  of  members  of  chapters,  and  members  of  parlia- 
ment, t(^ther  with  other  members  of  the  society ;  and  the  object  it  has 
in  view  may  be  stated  in  brief  to  be,  to  remedy  the  defects  which  are 
at  present  experienced  in  the  science  of  Education,  and  to  extend  the 
operations  of  the  National  Society  ;  and,  to  use  their  own  words — 

"  I.  To  provide  a  better  class  of  teachers,  by  improving  the  education,  condi- 
tion^  and  prospects  of  schoolmasters. 
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<'II.  To  ucertain  and  bring  into  notice  sncb  improTements  in  the  masagemeot 
of  Bdiools,  as  might,  with  advantage,  be  introduced  into  those  in  which  tbe  Na- 
tional System  is  followed. 

"  III.  To  offer  to  the  middle  classes,  on  moderate  terms,  a  useful  general  educa- 
tion, based  on  the  religious  principles  of  the  Church. 

<<  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objecto,  the  improyement  of  schoolmasters, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  practicable,  at  once,  to  connect  training  schools  with' 
the  cathedrals  in  several  dioceses  ;  and,  if  sufficient  funds  shall  be  raisted  for  the 
purpose,  to  found  an  Institution  of  a  superior  order  in  London,  for  still  further 
improving  the  education  and  training  of  masters.  Some  plans  are  also  in  coo- 
templation  for  elevating  generally  the  situation  of  schoolmasters,  and  for  holding 
out  to  them  a  prospect  if  promotion  according  to  their  merilx,  and  of  some  pronsifm 
in  old  age. 

^  With  regard  to  the  second  object,  the  committee  are  prosecuting  inquiries 
into  the  methods  of  improved  teaching  which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years, 
with  a  view  of  distinguishing  those  which  are  found,  by  experience,  to  be  really 
valuable,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  t.:e  National  Society.  The  results  of 
these  inquiries  will  be  embodied  in  such  a  form,  as  to  be  accessible  to  those  who 
desire  information  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that  the  Central 
School  at  Westminster  will  be  enabled  to  exhibit  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
practical  working  of  such  improvements  as  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt.  The 
selection  of  books  has  an  especial  bearing  on  this  point ;  and  the  committee  of 
inquiry  and  correspondence  are  happy  in  being  able  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  National 
Society  on  this  important  subject: — 

*' '  That  the  general  committee  is  prepared  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the 
formation  of  a  list  of  books,  of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  under 
the  direction,  and  with  the  sanction,  of  its  episcopal  members,  for  the 
use  of  schools  in  union  with  the  Society,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
alterations  in  such  list  under  the  same  sanction.' 
'<  With  reference  to  the  third  point,  the  education  of  classes  somewhat  higher 
than  those  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  National  Society  have  hitherto  been  di- 
rected, the  committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  promise  of  prompt  and  steady 
exertion  in  this  department  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  middle 
classes ;  who  will  find,  in  a  connection  between  the  teachers  of  their  schools  and 
the  clergy  of  the  Church,  a  bettor  guarantee  than  they  can  at  present  obtain, 
both  for  tb^  religious  principles,  and  Uie  intellectual  attainments  of  those  to  whom 
they  entrust  their  children.  It  is  believed  that,  in  many  of  the  rural  districts, 
the  desired  result  may  be  attained  by  engrafting  on  existing  National  Schools  a 
superior  department  of  instruction  ;  provided  there  be  a  master  competent  to  un- 
dertake it,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  an  assistant;  while, in  other  cases,  and  gene- 
rally in  towns,  the  best  course  will  be,  to  establish  commercial  schools  in  con- 
nection  with  local  Boards ;  to  be  conducted  by  masters  who  have  been  duly  ex- 
amined, and  approved,  and  to  be  visited  by  the  clergy  of  the  place ;  or,  if  such 
schools  already  exist,  to  bring  them  into  connection  by  means  of  the  same  cle- 
rical superintendence.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  schools, 
when  set  on  foot,  may  be  maintained  by  the  payments  of  the  scholars,  on  the 
plan  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow  in  the  Institution  which  has  been  recently 
founded,  ^  for  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  commercial  schools  in  the 
metropolis,  and  its  suburbs,  in  connection  with  the  National  Church,'  by  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Various  degrees  of  progress  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  se- 
veral objects  here  ftUuded  to,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  even  if  each  part  of 
the  plan  were  more  perfectly  matured,  the  whole  could  not  come  into 
operation  at  once.  But  there  is  one  measure  which  bears  upon  them 
all,  and  which  seems  deserving  and  capable  of  immediate  mid.  general 
adoption.  Without  it,  all  plans  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
education,  by  voluntary  exertion  within  the  Church,  are  likely  to  result 
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in  little  less  than  disappointment.  This  is  an  organised  system  of  local 
management,  founded  on  well-defined  general  principles,  and  adapted, 
in  its  details,  to  the  circumstances  of  various  districts.  Such  a  system 
was  originally  contemplated  by  the  National  Society,  and  has  been  par- 
tially adopted  in  some  parts  of  England,  iii  which  the  experiment  has 
been  attended  with  a  success  fully  proportionate  to  the  means  employed 
in  its  development.  But  the  necessity  for  an  organised  system  of  local 
management  was  never  so  urgent  as  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
want  of  a  system  of  efficient  inspection  is  put  forward  in  public,  as  the 
main  plea  for  transferring  the  superintendence  of  general  education  from 
the  parochial  clergy  to  civil  functionaries. 

Feeling,  therefore,  that  a  cordial  union,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
and  institutions  of  the  Church,  is  the  only  course  which  will  secure  to 
its  members  the  controul  over  their  own  schools,  or  preserve  its  teaching 
unmutOated,  the  committee  of  inquiry  and  correspondence,  with  the 
sanction,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  National  Society,  recommend  the 
immediate  formation  of  diocesan  and  other  local  boards,  in  connection 
with  the  standing  committee  of  the  Society,  which  includes  by  its  charter 
the  Bench  of  Bishops  ex-officio. 

The  principles  on  which  these  Boards  may  with  advantage  be  con- 
stituted, without  superseding  existing  societies,  are  further  explained  in 
a  paper,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  several  district  committees. 

The  objects  to  the  attainment  of  which  these  local  boards  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  immediately  address  themselves,  will  be — first,  to  take 
steps  for  bringing  all  Church  of  England  Schools,  within  the  district, 
into  connection  with  the  Board,  and  for  their  periodical  visitation ;  se- 
condly, to  establish  at  least  one  good  commercial  school  in  a  suitable 
situation  ;  thirdly,  to  take  measures,  in  concert  with  the  cathedral  clergy, 
for  furnishing  a  proportion  of  fit  scholars  to  the  training  seminary  of  the 
diocese,  and  for  their  maintenance  there. 

This  document  speaks  so  emphatically  for  itself,  and  so  admirably  ex- 
plains its  own  meaning,  that  comment  is  nearly  superfluous ;  but  we 
may  observe,  that  there  are  many  points  in  it  admirably  adapted  for 
carrying  its  objects  into  full  effect.  The  design  of  raising  the  character 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  of  afForiling  him  a  prospect  of  promotion,  and 
a  provision  for  old  age,  is  made  not  more  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  con- 
sideration than  in  a  wise  and  long-sighted  policy.  The  foundation  of 
an  Institution  for  the  training  of  masters  of  a  superior  kind,  is  also  of 
the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  but  to 
Education  itself,  and  to  the  community  at  large.  It  remains  now  to  be 
seen  whether  the  people  at  large  will  co-operate  on  the  scheme.  If  they 
do,  we  can  only  say  that  the  Church  has,  by  this  wise  policy,  secured  to 
herself  an  accession  of  influence,  such  as  she  never  yet  enjoyed,  and 
which,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  mainly  instrumental  in  ^xing  her 
doctrines  and  her  discipline  more  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  We 
give  no  opinion  as  to  the  exclusive  character  of  the  plan.  We  cannot 
see  why  Christians,  of  all  denominations,  should  not  live  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  nor  why  they  should  not  join  in  all  plans  of  public 
good ;  but  if  people  cannot,  and  will  not  agree  when  they  come  toge- 
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thar,  they  bad  better  keep  apart.  In  the  p^sent  state  of  tMngs,  more 
may  be  done  for  education  by  opposing  interests  than  by  a  tame  tmi- 
fermity.  As  to  the  Dissenters,  we  will  only  say  to  them,  "  Go  ye,  and 
do  likewise." 

CTo  be  eonHnuedJ 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

No.  I. 

A  oooD  teacher  must  unite,  in  greater  or  less  d^pree,  all  the  qualities 
lequisite  in  a  good  parent.  Let  us  examine  if  this  assertion  be  not 
strictly  true.  If  it  were  proper  to  speak  of  any  one  essential  more 
necessary  than  others  to  the  perfection  of  school  keeping,  I  should  men- 
tion mond  discipline ;  and  where  is  the  degree  of  patience,  gentleness, 
moda»tion,  fiimness,  self-command,  judgment,  feeling,  intelligence, 
not  demanded  for  this  ?  Without  all  tbese  qualities  in  the  instructer, 
his  pupils  will  not  be  led  to  love  and  reverence — if  they  cannot  love 
and  reverence,  they  will  not  obey  him ;  if  they  do  not  obey,  tbey  will 
not  receive  his  instructions. 

Doubtless,  there  have  been  teachers  who  have  commanded  affection 
or  fear  (I  question  if  both),  without  having  the  art  of  imparting  know- 
ledge ;  and  some  who  have  possessed  this  power  without  the  others. 
But  I  would  give  little  for  what  a  child  would  acquire  under  such 
cjremastaaces.  Even  a  greater  degree  of  decision  of  character  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  required  in  the  teacher  of  anuscellaneeus 
school*  tiban  in  a  parent,  because  the  variety  of  dispositions  and  ci^- 
cities  whidi  he  haiB  to  manage  and  direct,  each  requiring  different  treat- 
ment, is  greater.  The  teacher,  while  ke  is  necessarily  uninfluenced  by 
the  ill-judging  and  often  injurious  partiality  of  a  parent,  has  not,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  the  warm  affection  which  a  natural  dsim  inspires,  to  dieer 
htm  throi^h  his  arduous  undertaking.  At  the  same  time,  forbearance 
and  tenderness  are  equally  required  of  him ;  and  no  one  can  deny,  thai 
as  much,  at  least,  of  genuine  and  scientific  knowledge  should  be  the 
property  of  the  teacher  as  of  the  parent. 

These  remarks  might  be  very  disheartening  to  young  teachers,  con- 
seious  of  imperfections,  and  with  an  humble  estimate  of  their  capacity, 
were  it  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that  all  this  is  to  be  aceom]^shed 
and  acquired  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  only  after  long  prac- 
tice, much  effort,  and  the  strongest  desire,  that  all,  or  any  of  these 
results  can  be  obtained ;  but  with  these,  there  is  litUe  doubt  that  suc- 
cess will  follow. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  teachers,  who  undertake  the  employment 
from  minor,  and,  pertuips,  wholly  selfish  motives ;  and  who  go  on  ftxt 
years  without  learning  to  feel  one  great  aim,  one  noble  purpose,  who 
pursue  their  ooenpation  as  a  task,  finish  it  as  soon  as  they  can;  and 
when  out  of  their  hands,  put  it  out  of  their  thoughts.  Yet  let  us  ob- 
serve, that  these  persons  know  nothing  of  the  elevated  delights  of  their 
employment ;  they  have  all  the  drudgery  indeed,  but  they  have  none  of 
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Uie  pleasures,  the  rewards  of  the  exercise.  As  Fenelon  so  beatttifidly 
says  of  religion,  **  they  perceive  what  it  deprives  them  of,  but  they  do 
not  see  what  it  bestows  ;  they  exaggerate  its  sacrifices  without  looking 
at  its  consolations/' 

Others  beginning  to  teach  from  the  very  same  motive,  indeed,  with- 
out realizing  that  there  can  be  any  other,  very  soon  begin  to  discern 
the  world  of  thoughts  and  actions  beyond  the  limits  of  their  first  feeble 
view — begin,  perhaps,  painfully  to  realize  all  they  should,  but  do  not 
accomplish ;  and  will  be  discouraged  or  stimulated  according  to  their 
peculiar  character  by  this  connection.  If  discouraged,  they  often  do 
injustice  to  themselves,  their  pupils,  and  their  God. 

If  stimulated,  still,  it  is  only  after  long  anxious  experience,  and  per- 
haps extreme  mental  suffering,  when  the  character  is  sensitive,  that  any 
degree  of  the  desired  preparation  is  obtained.  It  is  to  persons  in  these 
circumstances  that  I  would  venture  to  present  my  own  history,  as  a 
young  teacher,  with  many  of  the  feelings  which  have  been  described. 

At  an  early  age,  and  with  only  such  knowledge  as  the  best  public 
schools  of  the  time  afforded  (for  my  parents  were  too  much  straightened 
to  afford  me  any  further  Education),  I  was  led  by  the  strong  stimulus" 
of  duty  to  my  parents  and  myself,  to  open  a  private  school.  I  had  no' 
distinct  idea,  at  the  time,  of  benefiting  others.  Having  no  experience, 
I  had  little  knowledge  of  what  was  in  fact  required  by  my  Creator  for 
so  responsible  an  office ;  farther  than  this,  I  had  been  blest  ¥rith  the 
purest  moral,  religious,  and  I  may  add,  intellectual  instruction,  from  the- 
best  of.  parents ;  and  my  motto  had  always  been,  that  whatever  we 
think  we  can  do,  and  resolutely  determine  to  accomplish,  may,  in  feet, 
be  done,  and  done,  wdl :  and  in  this  belief,  and  with  the  highest  stand- 
ard as  to  what  a  good  teacher  ought  to  be,  but  with  scarcely  any  idea  of 
the  difikiUlties  and  trials  of  the  preliminary  steps,  I  set  about  my 
arduous  task. 

The  most  painful  discipline  I  ever  endured  was  in  learning  to  teaehj 
or  rather  in  learning  to  govern  myself.  Government  of  my  pupils,  and 
aU  other  externals  of  school-keeping,  I  found  perfectly  easy ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  last  six  months  of  the  several  successive  years,  during  which 
I  was  engaged  in  the  occupation,  that  I  was  able  to  reach  the  standard 
I  had  marked  for  myself,  without  a  degree  of  mental  endurance  which 
the  strongest  motives  could  alone  have  enabled  me  to  bear.  During 
these  last  happy  moments,  however,  I  had  the  exalted  privilege  of 
believing,  that  while  ministering  to  the  improvement  of  others,  1  have ' 
conquered  myself;  and  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  fruits  I  was  en- 
abled to  mature  in  the  minds  committed  to  my  charge,  were  yielded  to 
with  as  much  ease  and  delight  to  them,  as  to  my  own  heart.  Perhaps 
I  should  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  my  success  in  every  outward 
view  had  been  very  great,  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations ; 
and  if  my  own  approbation  but  equalled  that  I  received  from  others,  my 
present  recollection  of  the  period  would  be  entirely  satisfactory.  But 
it  was  not  so,  my  conscience  sensitive,  and  my  standard  proportionably 
high,  bitter  have  sometimes  been  my  feelings,  on  realizing  how  far 
below  it  I  have  frequently  fallen. 

2   R 
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In  these  remarks  on  myself  and  my  situation,  I  would  not  be.under- 
stood  to  suppose,  that  all  those  1  am  addressing  are  in  parallel  circum- 
stances; some  of  them  have  precisely  contrary  cufficulties;  some  of  them 
may  have  found  self-government  easy,  and  that  of  their  pupils  difficult ; 
while  others  ag^,  may  ha?e  found  hoth  a  minor  trouble,  while  the 
power  of  making  their  pupils  learn  may  be  the  prime  object  of  their 
solicitude  ;  and,  in  short,  a  catalogue  of  different  trials  connected  with 
school-keeping,  might  be  brought  forward  by  each.  It  is  my  earnest 
wish  to  mike  use  both  of  my  success  and  of  my  fulures  for  their  good, 
to  give  practical  remarks  or  examples  of  those  parts  of  the  employment 
in  which  I  was  so  happy  as  to  succeed,  and  to  offer  them  the  benefit  of 
my  experience  in  those  in  which  I  had  the  grief  to  &il. 


MENTAL  DIGESTION. 

We  have  been  struck  recently  with  the  analogy  between  the  operation 
of  physical  and  intellectual  digestion ;  and  perhaps  the  following 
remarks  may  present  some  points  which  are  already  familiar  to  our 
readers,  in  a  new  light. 

Several  ingenious  physiologists  in  making  experiments  on  the 
stomach  of  man  and  other  animals,  have  confined  food  in  hollow  silver 
balls,  and  caused  the  individual  to  swallow  them.  After  remaining  in 
the  stomach  a  long  time,  they  were  thrown  up  by  means  of  an  emetic, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  food,  though  ever  so  easy  of  digestion,  has 
never  been  known  to  be  at  all  altered.  When,  however,  tibe  balls  are 
pierced  with  holes,  and  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  stomacbj  the 
food  they  contain  is  slowly  and  partially  digested. 

We  are  authorized,  therefore,  in  concluding,  that  fdthough  a  person 
were  daily  to  swallow  an  amount  sufficient  to  sustain  him  of  the  most 
nutritous  food  in  the  world,  yet  if  it  were  perfectly  inclosed  in  hollow 
balls,  he  must  soon  starve. 

Now  we  are  endeavouring  in  many  of  our  schoolsi^  to  support  and 
nourish  the  mind  by  a  process  quite  as  unreasonable.  Knowledge  is 
indeed  presented  to  the  child,  but  it  is  so  thoroughly  incased  as  to  be  as 
inaccessible  to  the  mind,  as  food,  in  the  instance  supposed,  is  to  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

Will  any  one  ask  what  this  impenetrable  covering  is?  The  answer  is 
short.  It  is  language  which  the  pupil  does  not  understand ;  this  is  a 
worse  than  metallic  barrier  to  the  child's  improvement.^  He  reads, 
spells,  and  commits  to  memory  that  of  which  he  neither  knows  the  use 
nor  the  meaning  ;  to  him  it  is  completely  incased.  Here  and  there  a 
teacher  is  learning  to  perforate  this  hard  covering,  so  as  to  enable  the 
mind  to  act  upon  the  nutriment  presented  to  it.  This  is  done  every 
time  a  word  is  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  deacly 
understood. 

But  suppose  the  covering  with  which  knowledge  is  now  wrapped  up, 
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■were  not  only  perforated  but  entirely  removed,  would  the  mind  then 
expand  as  a  matter  of  course  ?  The  food  which  is  digested  does  not  as 
a  matter  of  course,  nourish  the  body ;  there  is  something  else  to  be 
done  besides  what  is  done  by  the  stomach,  before  the  body  can  be 
benefited.  If  we  could  seize  the  perfectly-formed  chyle,  and  apply  it 
to  the  warm  parts  of  the  system,  either  externally  or  internally,  as  the 
mason  would  apply  plaster  to  the  walls,  would  it  therefore  adhere  and 
answer  the  purpose?  So,  although  knowledge  were  stripped  of  the 
unintelligible  language  in  which  it  is  usually  incased,  something  more 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  child  is  any  wiser  for  it.  The  teacher 
can  no  more  apply  facts  so  as  to  make  them  become  a  part  of  the  pupil's 
mind  without  his  own  co-operation  and  effort,  than  the  well-formed 
chyle  of  the  human  stomach  could  be  applied  to  inorease  the  size  of  the 
body  or  supply  its  waste,  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner.  As  the  living 
power  that  animates  the  human  frame  must  by  a  process  of  its  own, 
appropriate  to  itself  the  nutritious  substance  before  the  body  can  re- 
ceive any  support ;  so,  before  the  mind  can  be  nourished,  it  must,  by 
a  process  of  its  own,  appropriate  to  itself  the  knowledge  which  is  pre- 
sented. 

Again,  let  the  food  be  taken  into  the  stomach  which  the  person  dis- 
likes ;  which  he  does  not  and  cannot  relish.  Now  although  in  itself 
tolerably  wholesome,  yet  if  loathsome  and  disgusting  to  the  taste,  the 
digestive  process  is  not  so  complete  nor  assimilation  so  perfect  as  if  the 
food  were  gratifying  to  the  appetite.  The  whole  digestive  apparatus, 
nay,  the  whole  system  in  a  measure,  feels  the  violence  done  to  it,,  and 
resists  to  a  certain  extent  the  encroachment.  Neither  is  knowledge, 
though  presented  in  ever  so  pure  and  unobjectionable  a  form,  if  not 
adapted  to  the  mental  power  and  taste  of  the  child,  so  useful  to  him  as 
it  otherwise  would  be.  All  the  mental  faculties  resist  the  arbitrary 
attack  upon  their^  right  of  selection,  and  oppose  the  violence  done  to 
them. 

Lastly,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  as  at  the  present  day,  that  the  mind 
is  nourished,  and  expanded,  and  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  ideas  which  are  presented  or  even  received.  There  are  limits  which 
the  physical  functions,  in  the  appropriation  of  nutriment  to  their  sup- 
port, cannot  pass.  All  that  is  eaten  or  digested,  or  even  that  passes 
into  the  circidation,  is  by  no  means  added  to  that  mass  of  solids  and 
fluids  which  go  to  make  up  the  animal  body.  Precisely  so  is  it  in  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  the  mind. 


SPITALFIELDS  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MANU- 
FACTURES. 

Taking  this  ^district  as  a  field  for  Educational  exertions,  it  may  be  proper  to 
refer  to  the  actual  amount  of  instruction  at  the  present  time.  By  a  return  of 
the  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal-green  School  Society,  out  of  14,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  less  than  8090  receive  regular  instruc- 
tion of  any  kind ;  and  the  Parliamentary  return  of  1833  states  the  number  of 
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schdars  in  dav  schools  to  be  1858,  leaying  12,000  wholly  uneducated ;  that 
the  poverty  of  the  people  places  the  erection  of  schools  entirely  out  of  their 
power. 

Here,  Aen,  upon  undoubted  authority,  there  exists  almost  a  total  want  of 
that  power  which  is  essential  in  raising  the  standard  of  morals,  and  directly 
tends  to  improve  Ae  character  of  those  who  enjoy  it.  An  Education  cal* 
culated  to  excite  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  useful  exertion  ;  to  increase  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  them  to  bear  with  more  effect  upon  all  the 
objects  of  social  life  and  of  human  pursuits,  without  universal  extensive  in- 
struction, the  larger  part  of  a  civilized  community  do  in  fact  remain  uncivi- 
lized. Give  universal  instruction,  and  the  discipline  necessary  to  convey  it 
will  inspire  at  once  the  habits  of  docility  and  the  true  spirit  of  independence, 
by  producing  thoughtfulness,  deliberation,  and  foresight,  which  the  bulk  of 
men  require  the  hourly  exercise  of,  to  guard  them  against  want  and  guilt ;  by 
rendering  it  possible  for  the  lowest  to  better  their  condition,  by  enabling  them 
to  understand  what  a  better  condition  is,  and  to  see  the  road  to  it.  They  are 
filled  with  that  quiet  steady  ambition  which  is  the  preserver  and  improver  of 
all  individual  and  national  well-being,  an  ambition  which  leaves  no  room  in 
the  mind  for  turbulence,  and  of  which  every  qualification  endears  the  order 
of  society  to  all  its  members.  If  the  number  of  persons  instructed  in  England 
were  increased  tenfold,  it  must  be  evident  Uiat  the  state  would  acquire  the  use 
of  ten  times  the  understanding  ;  the  quantity  of  disposable  intellect  would  be 
ten  times  increased,  the  chances  of  superior  genius  would  be  ten  times  mul- 
tiplied. We  see  in  all  directions  science  ai£ng  man  in  his  contest  with  the 
physical  difficulties  of  his  position. 

No  man  pursues  his  trade  successfully  or  well,  who  does  not  besides  the 
practice  of  it  possess  the  science  of  it ;  the  great  distinction  is  this,  that  some 
men  have  and  some  have  not  the  knowledge  or  science  of  their  art ;  and  to 
the  whole  public,  science  is  either  an  actual  occupation  or  a  matter  of  en^oss- 
ing  interest.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  claims  a  conspicuous  place  m  the 
business  of  Education  for  the  mass,  appealing  to  those  faculties  of  knowledge 
which  all  possess  in  common,  and  which  are  sharpened  by  every  man's  daily 
experience  and  observation. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  by  evening  classes  and  familiar  lectures^ 
at  a  very  low  monthly  payment. 

1.  Tlie  abiUty  to  read,  write,  and  converse  with  correctness,  includes  writ- 
ing, oral  instruction,  grammar. 

*2.  Arithmetic,  or  theory  of  numbers,  practical  rules,  fractions  and  deci- 
mals. 

S.  Geometry,  form,  proportion. 

4.  Lineal  drawing,  perspective,  free  drawing,  natural  history,  botany, 
styles  of  ornament,  colouring. 

5.  Manufactures,  architecture,  machinery. 

6.  Geography,  solar  system,  phenomena  of  nature. 

7.  Minerals,  metals,  fluids,  nature  of  colours,  phenomena  of  heat,  air,  and 
light. 

A  library  will  also  be  formed  for  circulation. 
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PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 

Society  for  Promoting  PracticeU  Design,  and  infusing  a  love  of  the  Arts  among  the 
people f  Saville  House,  Leicester  Square,  Oct.  10, 1838. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  address  you  on  a  subject  which  appears  to 
me  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  art  of  teaching,  namely,  that  of  pictorial 
illustrations.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  usual  for  boys  in  all  our  com- 
mon schools  to  furnish  themselves  with  what  are  called  Christmas  pieces. 
These  are  mainly  instrumental  in  forming  in  the  minds  of  thousands,  the 
most  grotesque  and  ridiculous  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  his  an^^els, 
and  his  saints.  I  went  not  long  since  into  one  of  the  emporiums  of  these 
commodities,  which  we  found  besieged  by  a  number  of  little  urchins  in 
pepper-and-salt  drugget  and  muffin  caps,  feeding  their  eyes  on  the  pictorial 
illustrations  of  holy  writ,  and  drawing  from  them  half  their  religion,  gross, 
carnal,  and  superstitious.  Nearly  a  hundred  different  subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  illustrated,  by  red,  blue,  and  yellow  paint ;  and 
the  most  ridiculous  representations  were  made  of  the  more  transcendent 
miracles  of  the  Most  High  working  in  the  Spirit  or  through  the  flesh.  In 
one  print,  representing  the  creation  of  the  world,  an  ugly  old  man  with  a  long 
yellow  beard,  sitting  in  a  dark  blue  cloud,  with  a  red  cloak  on,  is  represented 
casting  a  large  tennis-ball  through  the  regions  of  the  air,  while  underneath 
is  seen  a  pigeon  fluttering  on  the  waters,  meant  to  depict  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Again,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  illustrated  by  a  naked  man  with  great 
ugly  eyes,  passing  between  two  angels  dressed  like  the  celebrated  Madame 
Vestris,  in  her  personification  of  Venus,  or  some  other  heathen  goddess;  their 
robes  looped  up  on  each  side  to  show  the  shape  of  the  leg,  and  their  forms 
bedizened  with  theatrical  garnishing.  I  was  informed  by  the  vendor  of  these 
absurdities,  that  the  more  theatrical  and  gaudy,  and  outre,  were  the  illustra- 
tions, the  better  they  sold ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  publisher  to 
consult  the  taste  of  his  juvenile  public,  and  to  do  so  tne  more  eflfectually,  he 
had  engaged  the  theatrical  print  engravers  for  his  Christmas  pieces,  and  since 
he  had  done  so  his  trade  had  increased  threefold. 

Akin  to  these  wretched  libels  upon  the  Creator  and  human  nature,  are 
many  of  the  prints  used  in  Infant-schools  ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  remarking 
that  I  was  both  shocked  and  astonished,  in  looking  over  a  series  of  prints 
called  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  published  it  is  said  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant-school  Society.  Shakspeare  says,  that  some  ap- 
pear as  if  Nature's  journeyman  had  made  them,  and  not  made  them  well, 
they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably.  It  has  been  said  bv  a  great  writer, 
that  to  honour  God  is  to  receive  great  notions  of  hini ;  but  what  are  the 
notions  that  children  obtain  of  him,  his  servants,  and  his  saints,  by  the  mis- 
shapen ugly  personifications  exhibited  in  many  of  the  prints  to  which  I  allude  ? 
I  cannot  help.  Sir,  particularizing  a  few  of  them  for  the  information  of  your 
readers.  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  paradise  is  the  first  I  i^hall  notice. 
Our  first  parents  are  represented  to  us  as  bearing  all  the  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion which  the  master-hand  of  Deity  could  bestow  upon  them  ;  what  must  we 
say  then  when  we  obseve  a  pair  of  slovenly  homely  figures,  \(ith  arms  and 
legs  nearly  double  the  size  which  the  bodies  of  the  figures  require,  while 
there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  male  and  female  limbs,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  to  whom  they  belong.  The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and 
Abel  is  no  better  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  respective  characters. 
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Abel  might,  for  his  grest  whiskers  and  unmeaning  face,  pass  very  well  for 
Count  D^Orsay,  or  the  oelebrftted  Thomas  Duneombe  of  radical  notoriety  ; 
while  Cain  looks  like  a  great  overgrown  school-boy,  half  frighted  at  an  acci- 
dental explosion  of  a  handfUl  of  squibs.  In  neither  is  the  sU^test  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure  shown.  In  the  next  picture,  the  murder  of  Abel,  the 
figure  of  Cain,  if  brought  into  the  foreground,  would  be  at  least  fifty  feet 
high.  The  representation  of  the  Flood  is  calculated  to  inspire  no  great  idea 
of  that  sublime  event.  The  figures  and  the  grouping  impress  us  more  with 
the  idea  of  some  Richmond  water  party  upset  near  Battersea  Bridge  ;  it  is  a 
monstrous  attempt  to  represent  one  of  tne  most  sublime  passages  of  Holy 
Writ.  The  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  represented  by  some  very 
finely-dressed  figures  in  the  Turkish  costume  of  the  sixth  century.  The  centre 
figure  has  his  hair  parted  on  the  forehead,  and  wears  the  tunic  of  the  Na- 
zarine,  and  would  pass  for  a  bad  copy  of  Leonardi  da  Vinci's  head  of  Christ. 
In  such  a  picture,  the  object  ought  to  have  been  to  depict  the  pride  and  vain 
glory  of  the  builders,  with  something  like  the  confusion  which  prevailed  ;  but 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  attempted,  and  the  figures  would  answer  much  better 
if  tranSterred  to  the  building  of  St.  Sophia's  of  Constantinople,  or  the  Taje 
Mahal^  or  the  great  wall  of  China.  The  same  ignorance  of  ancient  costumo 
is  displayed  through  the  whole  series  of  pictures.  In  the  finding  of  Mose8> 
we  have  mixed  up  with  some  vague  notions  of  Egyptian  dress,  the  Venetian 
boddice  and  the  l)utch  stay-lace.  David  and  Goliath  is  a  precise  copv  of  a 
print  I  had  once  in  a  little  book  called  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  will  put 
every  child  in  mind  of  it  who  has  ever  read  that  story.  The  Death  of  Absa- 
lom shows  anything  but  a  man  hanging  in  a  tree ;  it  is  merely  a  man  stand* 
ipg  astride,  with  his  ass  galloping  away  from  him.  The  features  of  the  face 
express  neither  concern  nor  terror  at  the  disaster,  and  the  whole  is  calculated 
to  excite  risibility  rather  than  awe. 

I  could  particularise  many  other  points  in  these  prints ;  but  finding  fault  is  at 
all  times  a  disagreeable  task,  and  may  only  remark  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  beautiful  picture  by  Rubens,  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  is  completelv  Irar 
vestied.  The  little  children  mocking  Elisha  is  a  wretched  composition,  and  little 
children  looking  at  the  principal  figure  would  be  constrained  td  laugh.  Chil- 
di:en>  says  that  talented  individual,  Wilderspin,  are  excellent  critics.  I  have 
found  them  so ;  for  to  speak  trulv,  they  often  point  out  incongruities,  when  I 
am  slow  to  perceive  them.  On  tne  whole,  I  tliink  tliis  series  of  prints,  so  far 
Uiim  elucidating  the  Scriptures,  will  rather  be  liable  to  bring  them  into 
contempt,  and  tend  to  msike  sacred  things  lightly  considered.  As  to  the 
secondary  consideration  (and  a  main  one  in  the  present  day,  when  a  wish  is 
felt  to  spread  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  people)^  of  in- 
fusing a  correct  perception  of  the  beauties  of  art  into  the  juvenile  mind, 
^se  pictorial  representations  are  calculated  to  do  just  the  reverse ;  and  for 
both  purposes,  I  snould  say,  they  are  to  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

I  am  afraid.  Sir,  I  have  trespassed  much  on  your  time ;  but  I  am  enthu- 
siastic both  in  Education  and  the  fine  arts,  and  wish  to  see  them  go  hand  in 
hand  together.  But  I  fear  injudicious  attempts,  whether  in  Christmas  pieces 
or  in  illustrations  of  Sacred  Writ^  will  tend  to  do  injury  to  both. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  sincere  admirer, 

A  Member  ot  toe  School  of  Practical  Design. 
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Practical  Remarks  on  Infunt  Education*    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo  aad  Miss  Mayo. 
Secoud  Edition.     Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society. 

.     M:idel  Lessons  for  Infant  School  Teachers*     By  the  Author  of  <'  Lessons  on 
Objects."_Ibid. 

A  Seleetim  of  Hymns  and  Poetry  for  Ir^fant  Schools  and  Nurseries,^Ibid. 

Three  years  ajgo,  the  state  of  infant  Education  in  this  country  was  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  The  indefatigable  "Wilderspin,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit 
of  keeping  the  vital  spark  of  the  infant  system  alive,  was  most  unaccountably 
neglected.  His  system,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  was  scarcely  known  by 
name  in  many  parts  of  England;  while  in  London^  which  ought  at  least  to 
have  presented  something  like  a  skeleton  regiment  for  future  service,  infant 
Education  suffered  an  eclipse  only  to  be  compared  to  the  deep  penumbra  of 
the  dark  ages.  Without  means,  without  metnods,  without  common  sense  to 
guide  those  who  took  upon  themselves  the  office  of  instructers,  the  vei4est 
drivelling  and  nauseating  gibberish  under  the  name  of  pious  instruction,  and 
the  most  stupid  masses  of  imbecile  twaddle  (called  intellectual  training), 
was  attempted  to  be  crammed  into  the  minds  of  children  by  the  most 
absurd  methods.  Infant-school  teachers,  some  of  them  at  least,  went 
through  their  daily  routine  with  pleasure  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to 
their  employers.  Those  who  by  some  chance  fell  into  right  methods,  knew 
not  the  philosophy  of  their  own  practice ;  and  although  they  stumbled  into 
right  principles,  never  clearly  knew  they  wepe  not  in  the  wrong,  and  were 
empyrics  at  best.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that  the  infant  system  as 
invented  and  taught  by  Wilderspin,  should  be  little  thought  of  and  little 
prized ;  and  which  but  for  the  overruling  providence  of  the  Divine  Being, 
would  have  utterly  perished  from  the  earth  r  But  it  is  not  so  ;  when  the  mid-^ 
night  is  at  its  darkest  point,  ^en  the  day  begins  to  dawn.  And  we  rejoice 
ardently,  that  we  can  congratulate  our  readers  ;  first,  that  Wilderspin  having 
organized  according  to  his  own  methods  the  Corporation  Schools  at  Liver- 
pool, is  now  placed  in  a  high  and  lucrative  post  as  director  of  the  Oovem-: 
ment  Model  Schools  in  Ireland  ;  while  in  the  metropolis,  the  cause  of  infant 
Education  has  been  warmly  espoused  by  parties,  not  only  standing  high  as 
Christian  philanthropists,  but  we  trust  possessing  a  sufficient  knowlec^e of 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  as  to  enable  them  to  rescue  infant  Education 
from  the  appalling  state  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society  has  now  been  established 
nearly  three  years.  We  have  watched  its  progress,  and  though  we  cannot' 
say  that  all  its  plans  are  so  comprehensive  as  we  could  wish,  or  that  we  can 
eongratulate  the  public  on  its  being  calculated  to  engage  the  co-operation  of 
men  of  all  shades  and  differences  of  opinion,  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  yet 
we  can  most  assuredly  give  it  credit  not  only  for  the  good  it  has  actually  be- 
stowed upon  society,  but  for  those  very  excellent,  and  we  believe  truly 
Christian  motives  which  led  to  its  formation,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  little 
band  to  whom  all  its  advances  are  mainly  owing.  The  society  has  established 
what  is  of  great  importance,  a  model  school— a  school  for  the  temporary  in- 
struction of  teachers,  which  we  should  not  dignify  with  the  name. of  Normal 
school ;  and  have  made  some  progress  towards  the  formation  of  a  museum  of 
natural  history  for  the  instruction  of  the  children.  We  have  made  more  than 
one  visit  to  the  Model  school,  and  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  whole 
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of  the  arrangements,  taking  into  consideration  the  infant  state  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Mr.  Ridgeway,  who  directs  the  training  of  the  teachers,  is 
advanced  to  a  post  for  which  he  is  well  qualified,  and  carries  out  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  with  considerable  effect.  The  master,  who  auperin- 
tends  the  training  of  the  infants,  appears  an  experienced  teacher,  and  enters 
into  his  business  in  a  manner  which  evidently  shows  that  he  knows  the  theory 
of  his  own  practice,  wherever  he  may  have  acquired  it;  this  is  a  circumstance 
of  no  mean  importance  as  regards  the  success  of  the  institution.  In  the  les- 
sons given  in  the  schools,  we  believe  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  every  en- 
deavour is  made  to  draw  out  and  strengthen  the  infant  faculties,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  proper  objects  of  thought.  Hard  words  and  technical  phraseology 
are  commonly  avoided,  display  is  discontinued;  no  lessons  are  got  up  to 
show  off  before  visitors  ;  no  parade  of  learning  is  made  by  means  of  terms 
and  definitions  committed  to  memory  without  being  understood.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  required,  as  a  part  of  their  religious  instruction,  to  enumerate  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  nor  to  com- 
mit to  memory  a  long  list  of  the  divine  attributes  which  it  is  impossible  they 
should  understand,  nor  perplex  themselves  with  the  mystical  titles  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  So  far  we  may  say  that  the  society  has  proceeded 
well,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  rar  the  directors  of  it  are  able  to 
realize  in  the  practical  instruction  of  their  schools,  the  theoretic  principles 
upon  which  they  have  professed  to  make  an  advance. 

From  the  volumes  whose  titles  are  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  may 
gather  some  information.  We  have  first  a  little  volume  written  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mayo,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  in  terms  of  commendation.  Dr. 
Mayo  is  well  known  as  the  principal  of  the  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam,  and 
the  work  to  which  we  allude  is  professedly  based  on  Pestalozzian  principles 
throughout.  It  contains  much  that  is  good  from  Wilderspin,  Stow,  Ridge- 
way, and  others  ;  a  volume  wriften  on  the  subject  embodied  with  considerable 
tact,  and  is  addressed  principally  to  Infant-school  teachers.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  some  portion  of  the  work  is  not  beyond  the  capacities  of  the 
present  race  of  teachers ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  has  no  doubt  been  found  ex- 
tremely useful  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  next  volume  is  one  of  practice,  and  as  its  name  imports,  contains 
"  Model  Lessons  "  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  is  intended  to  aid  them  in  the 
school-room.  To  show  the  unfitness  of  the  present  race  of  teachers  for  their 
work,  and  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  something  more  being  done  for 
Education,  and  the  training  of  teachers,  than  any  private  society  can  do,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  model  lessons  in  this  volume.  The  lessons  so  given  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  authoress.  Miss  Mayo  ;  and  although  in  some  cases 
a  little  too  proHx  and  somewhat  tedious,  are  such  as  every  infant  teacher 
might  use  with  benefit  to  his  pupils.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive why  a  teacher  should  not  be  able  to  give  such  lessons  from  the  resources 
and  powers  of  his  own  mind.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  must  be  utterly  unfit 
for  his  office,  as  nothing  is  here  embodied  but  is  common  to  the  humblest 
capacity.  Of  these  lessons,  those  referring  to  natural  objects  are  the  onlv 
ones  which  to  us  appear  to  be  done  with  the  requisite  skill,  or  in  unison  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  practical  remarks  of  Dr.  Mayo.  The  relig^us 
lessons  appear  to  be  in  many  points  utterly  unfit  for  little  children,  and  by  no 
means  calculated  to  give  those  clear  and  distinct  notions  which  the  author  of 
them  regards  as  indispensable  in  infant  training.  The  following  lesson  on  the 
Creation  appears  to  us  to  contain  faults  at  every  step  ;  to  be  in  manyiinstances 
in  opposition  to  the  natural  development  of  the  human  faculties,  and  is  beyond 
measure  perplexed  and  involved.  Wc  have  inserted  it  that  it  may  speak  for 
itself:-^ 
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"  LESSON  I.  *  The  text  for  the  day  should  be  Genesis  i.  1. 

"Teacher.  What  have  I  been  doing  ? 

Children.  Making  a  pen. 

T.  What  did  I  make  it  of?     C.  A  quill. 

T.  Bid  I  make  the  quill  ?    C.  So. 

T,  Could  any  one  make  a  quill  ?-    C.  No. 

T,  Where  did  it  come  from  then  ?    C.  The  w'ng  of  a  goose. 

T.  What  did  the'  goose  come  from  ?    C.  It  was  hatched  from  an  egg. 

T.  Where  did  the  egg  come  from  ?    C.  It  was  laid  by  a  goose. 

T.  That  is  true  ;  and  that  goose  was  hatched  from  an  egg  ;\  and  that  egg  was 
laid  by  a  goose ;  and  so  on  ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  first  goose  to  lay  the 
first  egg :  who  made  the  first  goose?    C.  God. 

T.  True  ;  so  this  form  was  made  by  a  Carpenter ;  but  did  he  make  the  wood  ? 

C.  No. 

T.  Where  did  it  come  from  then  ?     C.  It  is  part  of  a  tree. 

T.  And  the  tree  springs  from  a  seed ;  and  the  seed  grows  on  a  tree  ;  and  so 
on  ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  first  tree  which  bore  the  first  seed ;  who  made 
the  first  tree?    C.  God. 

T.  And  who  made  the  first  man  ?    C.  God. 

T.  And  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  ?    C.  God. 

T.  And  who  made  the  earth  and  all  things  in  it  ?    C.  God. 

T.  Quite  right.  Almighty  God  made  or  ^created  all  these  things;  and  we 
know  this,  for  God  himself  has  told  us  so  in  his  book — the  Bible.  I  will  read 
you  the  account ;  it  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  called  Genesis. 
Genesis  means  creation — and  this  book  is  called  Genesis,  because  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  making  or  creation  qf  the  world  by — Almighty  God.  (Teacher 
reads — "  In  the  beginning,"  &c.) 

T.  Who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ?    C.  God. 

T.  What  did  God  do?    C.  He  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

T.  What  did  God  create?    C.  The  heaven  and  the  earth. 

T.  What  did  God  create  beside  the  heaven  ?    C.  The  earth. 

T.  What  did  God  create  beside  the  earth  ?    C.  The  heaven. 

T.  When  did  God  create  the  heaven  and  the  earth?    C.  In  the  beginning. t 

T.  Suppose  this  school-room  were  all  at  once  to  fall  down  ;  suppose  the  waiU 
were  to  give  way :  the  great  beams  that  support  the  roof  to  break ;  and  the 
whole  building  to  come  down  together,  what  a  heap  of  rubbish  there  would  be  ! 
Everything  in  the  school-room  would  be  broken ;  the  pictures  spoiled ;  the  win- 
dows smashed  to  pieces ;  the  clock,  &c.  Instead  of  this  nice  room,  with  all  these 
pictures,  &c.    .    .    nothing  but  a  heap  of  shapeless  rubbish. 

Now  something  like  this  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  earth. — ^Teacher 
reads,  "  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness,"  &c.  Gen  i.  2; 

T.  The  earth  was,  without  form,  that  is,  shapeless,  like  a  heap  of  rubbishy 
and  void ;  that  is,  empty,  unfurnished,  like  a  room  without  benches,  or  pictutesj 
or  anything  in  it. 

T.  And  what  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep?    C.  Darkness. 

T.  The  earth  then  was  shapeless,  empty,  or  ui^umished,  and  dark.  Now  we 
will  go  on  to  read  what  God  did — ^  And  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light,.'  Gen.  i,  3.    Ye»  :  He  spake  the  word,  and  it  was  made. 

Teacher  continues  to  read — '  And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good,  and 
God,'  &c.  Gen,  i.  4,  5. 

*  Teachers  should  study  these  lessons  fully  before  they  give  them — using 
thjsm  completely  as  their  model ;  but  they  should  not  refer  to  the  book  whilst 
teaching. 

t  The  teacher  will  lead  the  class  to  supply  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

i  These  minute  questions  are  put  in  order  to  render  the  mind  attentive  and 
lively.  The  first  danger  against  which  the  teacher  has  to  guard,  is,  that  of  the 
class  hearing  the  words  of  Scripture  read  without  seeking  to  form  in  their  minds 
the  ideas  they  were  intended  to  convey.  When  the  habit  of  intelligent  attention 
has  been  formed,  these  questions  must  be  reduced  in  nnmber,  and  the^class 
examined  on  the  general  purport  of  a  sentence  rather  than  on  each-expression. 

2  s 
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T.  What  did  God  make  the  first  day  ?.    C.  Light. 

T.  How  did  God  make  it?    C.  God  said—'  let  there  be  light/ 

T.  What  did  God  see  the  light  was  ?    C.  Good. 

T.  What  did  God  call  the  light?    C.  Day. 

T.  What  did  God  call  the  darkness  ?    C.  Night 

T.  What  was  the  earth  before  God  made  the  light?    C.  Dark. 

T.  Dear  children — How  wonderful  is  God  in  his  works !  You  saw  me  just 
now  making  a  pen  ;  it  cost  me  some  pains  ;  it  took  up  some  time.  But  God 
speaks  the  word,  and  whatever  he  wills  is  made.  Thus  all  was  dark  on  the 
earth  ;  and  God  said,  '  let  there  be  light,'  and  there  was  light.  How  great  is 
the  power  of  God  !  He  is  almighty.  He  can  do  all  things.  How  dreadful  it 
must  be  to  offend  Him.    How  good  to  please  Him." 

We  now  proceed  to  extract  a  few  of  the  other  model  lessons,  and  repeat 
that  the  autnoress  has  here  performed  a  service  to  the  present  race  of  infant- 
school  teachers  by  their  introduction. 

«  LESSON  VI.— A  Feather. 

"  What  is  this  ?  A  feather.  What  kind  of  thing  does  it  come  from  ?  A  bird. 
How  do  you  think  a  bird  would  feel  without  its  feathers  ?  Very  cold.  What 
use  then  are  feathers  to  birds?  To  keep  them  warm.  What  do  we  wear  to 
keep  us  warm  ?  Coats,  frocks,  pinafores,  &c.  What  do  you  call  all  these  to- 
gether? Our  clothing ;  and  feathers  are  the  clothing  of  birds.  You  had  a  les- 
son the  other  day  upon  the  clothing  of  another  animal;  what  was  it?  Wool. 
What  animal  did  it  come  from  ?  The  sheep.  Wool  is  the  clothing  of  the  sheep, 
and  feathers  are  the  clothing  of  birds.  Now  look  at  this  feather  (the  teacher 
throws  it  up  in  the  air) ;  what  do  you  see  ?  It  flies  about.  If  I  throw  this 
halfpenny  in  the  air,  would  it  do  the  same  ?  No,  teacher,  it  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  Why  does  the  feather  float  in  the  air,  and  the  halfpenny  fall  to  the 
ground  ?  Because  the  feather  is  light,  and  the  halfpenny  is  heavy.  I  wish 
some  of  the  elder  children  to  tell  me  why  such  a  light  covering  as  feathers  is 
best  suited  to  birds  ?  Because  they  have  to  fly  in  the  air.  Yes  ;  and  if  they 
had  very  heavy  clothing  they  wou\d  fall  down.  We  see  then  that  the  great  God 
who  is  in  heaven  takes  care  even  of  little  birds.  He  tells  us  in  his  holy  word,  that 
not  a  little  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his  knowing  it :  and  if  he  ob- 
serves everything  that  the  little  birds  do,  and  takes  such  care  of  them,  will  he, 
do  you  think,  forget  you  or  me  ?  No,  no,  dear  children,  he  knows  everything 
that  you  do,  and  everything  that  happens  to  you ;  and  in  the  same  place  where 
he  speaks  of  his  care  of  the  sparrows,  he  says,  much  more  will  he  take  care  of 
his  children :  you  shall  learn  this  verse,  and  then,  I  hope,  when  you  see  the 
litile  birds  flying  about  so  happily,  you  will  remember  that  God,  who  takes  such 
care  of  them,  will  never  forget  you.  But  now  examine  the  feather:  part  of  it 
is  white,  and  part  of  it  is  brown  ;  here  is  another  that  is  green  ;  what  then  do 
you  find  as  to  the  colour  of  feathers  ?  They  are  different.  You  may  say  then, 
feathers  are  of  different  colours.  Pass  the  feather  about,  and  find  out  some- 
thing about  it.  It  is  soft.  Is  every  part  of  the  feather  soft?  No,  not  the  part 
in  the  middle.  What  is  that?  Hard.  That  part  of  the  feather  is  called  the 
shaft.  All  repeat — the  shaft  of  the  feather  is  hard.  What  other  difference  is 
there  between  the  shaft  and  the  downy  pa\t  of  the  feather  ?*  The  shaft  shines 
and  the  downy  part  does  not.  What  do  you  call  things  that  shine  ?  Bright. 
And  things  that  do  not  shine?  Dull.  Then  the  shaft  of  the  feather  is  bright, 
and  the  down  is  dull :  what  other  difference  do  you  perceive? — feel  the  feather. 
We  cannot  easily  bend  the  shaft.  Do  any  of  you  know  what  we  call  things  that 
cannot  be  easily  bent  ?  I  think  you  must  have  heard  :  but  attend,  and  try  and 
remember  what  I  say  to  you  ;  things  that  cannot  easily  be  bent  are  called  stiff; 
— tell  me  some  things  that  are  stiff?  Wood,  slate.  And  what  can  you  say  of 
the  shaft  of  the  feather?    It  is  stiff.    Yes,  the  shaft  is  stiff;  you  cannot  Easily 


*  As  feathers  vary  very  much,  the  qualities  will  depend  much  upon  the  i  ar- 


ticular  one  chosen  for  the  lesson. 
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bend  it ;  but  the  down  you  can  easily  bend.  Hold  up  the' feather  to  the  light; 
— we  can  see  through  it.  Can  you  see  through  the  feather  itself?  No,  between 
the  parts  of  it  But  if  I  put  all  the  parts  of  the  feathers  close  together,  what  do 
you  find  then  ?  We  cannot  see  through  it.  What  use  do  we  make  of  feathers  ? 
For  beds.  Why  do  they  make  nice  beds  ?  Because  they  are  soft.  Why  are 
they  a  good  clothing  for  birds  ?  Because  they  are  light.  Feathers  are  then 
useful  to  us  because  they  are  sqft ;  they  are  useful  to  birds  because  they  are 
lights  and  keep  them  warm.  Did  you  ever  see  a  feather  stuck  in  a  piece  of 
wood  ?  Yes,  teacher.  What  did  it  make  ?  An  arrow.  Why  was  the  feather 
put  in  the  wood  ?  To  make  the  arrow  fly  the  right  way.  You  shall  now  repeat 
all  that  you  have  said  about  feathers.  Feathers  are  the  clothing  of  birds;  God 
has  given  them  a  very  light  clothing,  that  they  may  fly  in  the  air ;  God  takes 
care  of  the  little  birds,  much  more  will  he  take  care  of  us ;  feathers  are  of  dif- 
ferent co/our«;  the  shaft  of  the  feather  is  hard,  bright,  and  stiff;  the  downy 
part  is  sqft  and  dull,  and  we  can  easily  bend  it;  we  cannot  see  through  the  fea- 
ther ;  feathers  are  used  to  stuff  beds  because  they  are  soft,  and  for  arrows. 

The  lessons  on  arithmetic  are  by  no  means  such  as  we  could  recommend, 
and  it  shows  a  very  considerable  degree  of  ignorance  in  the  author  or  trans- 
lator of  them,  as  to  what  was  already  the  practice  of  giving  instruction  in  this 
science  by  Wilderspin,  Stow,  and  other  practical  teachers,  or  what  works 
were  already  publisned  calculated  to  teach  the  elements  of  numbers.  There 
are  several  works  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice  as  reviewers,  far  better 
calculated  to  teach  the  first  lines  of  arithmetic,  than  the  meagre  attempts  con- 
tained in  the  model  lessons.  We  think  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the 
Committee  to  have  directed  their  teachers  to  one  or  more  of  these  works, 
than  to  have  given  these  lessons  as  models  for  teaching  arithmetic ;  as  they 
are  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  very  bad  practice,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  the  Committee  to  revise  them  thoroughly,  adopt  other  and  better 
models,  or  expunge  the  lessons  on  arithmetic  altogether. 

We  have  now  to  comment  upon  another  publication  of  the  Society,  a  selec- 
tion of  hymns  and  poetry  for  the  use  of  infant-schools  and  nurseries,  in  five 
parts.  This  work  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  poetical  pieces, 
selected  from  various  authors,  whose  names  however  are  not  appended  to  the 
extracts.  We  have,  we  believe,  every  work  of  a  poetical  character  written 
for  children  which  has  been  published  or  republished  within  these  last  twenty- 
eight  years ;  and  we  can  with  confidence  assert,  that  a  great  variety  of  poetical 
pieces  might  have  been  selected  infinitely  preferable  to  a  very  large  portion 
of  those  introduced  into  this  volume,  many  of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  impossible  the  children  should  understand  them.  Of  these,  again^  the 
religious  portion  are  in  many  instances  extremely  objectionable.  The  motive 
of  the  compiler  has  no  doubt  been  a  worthy  one,  namely,  that,  to  use  her  own 
words,  "verse  should  be  early  consecrated  to  the  Lord;"  but  to  do  this  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  end  in  view,  requires  great  circumspection, 
and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  nature. 

We  do  not  think  such  verses  as  the  following  to  be  what  they  are  termed, 
easy  verses  for  infants ;  nor  to  afford  clear  notions  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  union  between  him  and  those  who  love  him.     Hymn  II. 

"  Does  God  stoop  down  to  hear. 
What  little  children  say ; 
Will  he  incline  his  ear, 
To  listen  when  I  pray  ?" 

This  verse  gives  the  child  the  notion  of  a  human  form  stooping  down  to 
hear,  and  hol(Bng  his  ear  on  one  side  to  listen  to  the  child ;  thus,  the  spiritual 
is  sunk  in  the  merely  sensual,  the  child  has  a  human  God.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  apostrophised  in  the  same  attitude  of  stooping  down.    Again, 
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"  Haj^py  is  the  babe  that  is  in  Christ, 
Who  leans  upon  his  breast ; 
Happy  the  lamb  in  Jesu's  fold. 
That  feeds  among  the  rest, 

'*  Happy  the  child  whose  meat  it  is. 
To  read  his  holy  book ; 
And  feed  with  them  upon  the  word, 
And  build  on  Christ  the  rock." 

Here  the  child  will  have  some  difficulty  to  understand  what  it  is  to  be  in 
Christ,  and  to  lean  on  his  breast.  Then  to  be  in  a  fold  and  to  feed  among  the 
rest,  particularly  as  the  rest  are  in  no  way  alluded  to  or  enumerated.  Then 
agun,  how  is  a  little  infant  to  understand  that  reading  God's  holy  word  is 
meat,  and  that  he  must  feed  with  them  upon  it ;  but  all  at  once  he  is  turned 
into  a  builder,  and  has  to  build  on  Christ  the  rock.  We  will  leave  the  pul^ 
to  judge  whether  the  infant  mind  ought  to  be  tampered  with  in  this  way. 
Again  we  have,  hymn  15,  16 : — 

"Gracious  Spirit,  Holy  Dove, 
Grant  to  me  the  gift  of  love  ; 
Lord,  wash  me  in  thy  precious  blood, 
And  take  me  for  thy  child." 


Again, 


"  Make  me  thy  child,  a  child  of  God, 
Wash'd  in  the  Saviour's  precious  blood ; 
And  my  whole  soul  from  sin  set  free, 
A  little  vessel  full  of  thee." 


The  literal  and  obvious  idea  here  is,  that  the  child  is  first  a  little  dirty 
utensil ;  that  being  washed  with  blood,  and  from  sin  set  free,  it  becomes  full 
of  Him  whom  heaven  and  earth  cannot  contain. 

Again,  children  are  described  as  standing  before  the  throne  of  God  in 
white  garments  ;  why  it  is  they  are  so  is  thus  accounted  for  : — 

"  Because  the  Saviour  shed  his  blood. 
To  wash  away  their  sin  ; 
Bathed  in  that  pure  and  precious  blood. 
Behold  them  white  and  clean." 

Now  a  child  has  some  difficulty  in  understanding  that  washing  little  chil- 
dren in  blood  will  make  them  white  and  clean.  These,  and  a  great  number 
of  similar  errors,  occur  through  the  volume,  which  manifestly  prove  the  com- 
piler to  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  task ;  to  have  little  knowledge  of  the  powers, 
capacities,  or  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  He  has  brought  the  child  to 
dbstracttan  at  a  time  when  his  whole  being  is  employed  upon  sensible  dbjeeU, 
and  conceptions  drawn  from  them  aloncs  Thus,  abstract  poetry  is  absolute 
nonsense  to  him,  or  engenders  the  most  gross  and  sensual  notions. 

The  verses  on  the  portions  of  Scripture  history,  had  better  have  been 
omitted  altogether.  In  many  instances,  the  paraphrase,  instead  of  elevating 
the  subject,  lowers  it  extremely,  and  we  might  call  it  the  Scripture  travestied. 
Any  attempts  to  make  the  simple  language  of  Scripture  more  energetic  and 
sublime,  always  fail.  The  Death  of  Abel,  the  Flood,  Hagar  and  Ishmael, 
the  Offering  up  of  Isaac,  cannot  be  related  in  such  simple,  touching,  and  elo- 
quent terms  as  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  any  attempts  to  amend 
or  improve  such,  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  miserable  failures.  Imagine 
the  beautiful,  and  instructive,  and  sublime  narrative  of  Daniel  in  the  Lion*8 
Den  to  be  thus  improved  : — 
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<<  So  they  all  met  together  and  laid  a  deep  plan, 
To  get  a  decree  to  be  past ; 
That  whoever  should  pray  to  God  or  to  man, 
Should  alive  to  the  lions  be  cast. 

"  So  the  king  without  thinking  of  trouble  or  store, 
Made  the  law  without  any  delay  ; 
And  Daniel  gave  thanks  to  his  God  as  before. 
And  prayed  to  him  three  times  a  day.'* 

The  fourth  part  of  this  volume  contains  a  variety  of  pieces,  some  of  which 
are  quite  unfit  for  the  purposes  designed ;  of  these  we  instance  such  as 
Bryant's  fine  lines  to  a  water-fowl,  the  Stormy  Petrel,  the  Ocean,  &c.  Not 
many  of  the  other  pieces  are  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children  of  tender 
age,  and  would  suit  much  better  children  of  eleven  or  twelve.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  bound  to  consider  this  volume  by  no  means  the  best  work  that 
might  have  been  compiled  for  the  use  of  Infant-schools.  It  is  equally  just  to 
say,  that  many  pieces  are  scattered  through  the  work  in  every  way  unobjec- 
tionable, such  as  those  against  quarrelling  and  fighting,  lying,  idleness,  and 
mischief;  with  those  on  brotherly  love,  obedience,  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bours. See. 

In  making  these  observations,  which  we  have  felt  to  be  our  duty,  we  are 
by  no  means  less  sensible  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Infant  School 
Society  ;  we  believe  it  has  already  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  a  great  deal 
of  good.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  of  all 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  institution,  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated by  every  friend  to  humanity.  With  the  zeal  so  abundantly  displayed, 
and  the  truly  Christian  motives  which  we  have  no  doubt  actuates  that  zeal, 
we  only  wish  to  see  united  the  most  efficient  judgment  and  the  soundest 
philosophy.  That  the  members  are  not  deficient  in  these  particulars,  some 
of  their  publications  abundantly  prove,  and  which  are  calculated  to  be  of  the 
most  extensive  benefit  to  every  description  of  schools ;  among  them  we  may 
enumerate  a  series  of  prints  of  tne  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  which  are 
superior  to  anything  we  know  of,  having  the  same  object  in  view.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  may  only  remark,  that  as  a  country  stands  or  falls  by  its  laws,  and  by 
the  efficiency  with  which  they  are  imparted,  so  a  Society  of  this  description 
will  flourish  or  fail  by  its  lessons,  its  books^  and  its  teachers. 

The  Juvenile  Poetical  Library,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Modem,  British  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alaric  Watts.     Longman  and  Co. 

The  object  of  this  volume,  as  stated  by  the  talented  editor,  is  to  supply  a 
volume  calculated  to  form  the  link  between  the  "Poems  for  Young  Children," 
by  Miss  Aiken,  and  the  '^  Poetical  Primer"  of  Mrs.  Lawrence.  In  the  en- 
deavour to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  in  order  to  achieve  her  object  more 
effiectually,  the  editor  will  be  found  to  have  selected  pieces,  either  perfect  in 
themselves,  or  if  fragments  of  larger  poems,  such  passages  as  presented  pic- 
tures in  themselves,  susceptible  of  being  detached  without  being  rendered  in- 
complete, and  of  a  length  to  admit  of  their  being  committed  to  memory. 

It  may,  in  some  instances,  occur  to  parents  familiar  with  the  names  from 
which  these  samples  of  one  have  been  obtained,  that  the  richest  specimen  may 
not,  in  every  instance,  have  been  chosen ;  but,  as  the  aim  of  the  editor  has 
been  less  to  exhibit  her  own  taste  than  to  adapt  her  volume  to  the  minds  of 
oung  readers,  she  has  preferred,  for  the  most  part,  such  pieces  as  have  em- 
bodied some  striking  incident,  or  presented  some  graphic  description,  calcu- 
lated to  attract  and  impress  the  mind  of  the  class  for  whose  perusal  they  are 
designed.     The  poems  of  mere  sentiment  are  found  to  be  few,  because  a 
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mastery  of  mind  is  required  to  appreciate  such  eflForts,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  juvenile  readers. 

We  trust  that  this  selection  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  reader  to 
the  exhaustless  mines  of  enjoyment  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
British  poets.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  the  nine  beautiful  embellishments, 
highly-finished  line  engravings,  are  calculated  to  enhance  the  volume  to  all 
readers. 

The    Polyglot    Magazine  ;     or,   Literary    Repository ,    and   Self-Instructer,  — 

Oroombridge. 

We  have  received  the  two  first  numbers  of  this  magazine,  and  are  disposed 
to  speak  favourably  of  its  plan  and  pretensions.  A  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to 
self-instruction,  and  the  other  to  a  development  of  the  beauties  of  foreign  li- 
terature, of  every  country.  We  ihink  the  work  will  be  of  high  importance 
in  all  schools  where  the  living  languages  are  taught,  as  a  convenient  manual 
to  be  used  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  particularly  valuable  to  the  teacher, 
as  a  magazine  of  general  reference  and  intelligence. 

A  Complete  French  Grammar.     By  A.  Onffroy.     Longman  and  Co. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  condensed  information  in  this  work,  given  in  a 
style  which  shows  the  author  to  be  an  expert  and  practised  teacher.  The 
mode  which  he  adopts  in  teaching  the  French  language  is  judicious, 
and  an  improvement  upon  many  plans  too  much  in  vogue.  He  shows  the 
mechanism  of  the  language,  both  in  its  grammar  and  literary  construction. 
The  aim  of  every  person  studying  the  French  language  is  to  acquire  three 
things ;  first,  to  understand  any  French  author ;  secondly,  to  understand  a 
French  person  when  speaking;  and  thirdly,  to  express  himself  fluently  in 
that  language,  either  in  writing  or  speaking.  We  believe  this  work  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  this  effect,  which  is  by  no  means  a  slight  recommendation. 

The  Classieal  English  VoaUmlary.    By  Ingram  Cobbin.     Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

We  have  scarcely,  in  the  whole  of  our  editorial  experience,  fallen  upon  a 
Tolume  so  utterlv  unfit  for  the  purposes  intended,  as  this  Classical  English 
Vocabulary.  The  derivations,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  are  false  ;  and 
the  meanings  attached  to  the  words  are  so  completely  insignificant,  that,  in- 
stead of  affording  the  pupil  any  notion  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  they  tend  to 
confound  and  perplex  him.  But  such  is  a  part  of  our  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  will  go  on  till  the  country  is  thoroughly  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject. 

To  give  the  reader  something  like  a  proof  of  what  we  mean,  as  regards  the 
meanings  of  the  words,  we  give  a  few  of  them,  merely  premising  that  every 
page  abounds  with  similar  definitions,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  scholastic 
literature,  and  abundantly  prove  that  the  work  is  as  unclassical  as  it  is  stated 
by  the  author  to  be  claseical. 

"  Abbreviate — ^To  abridge,  to  make  short. 
Abdicate — To  give  up  right. 
Abject — Worthless,  cast  off. 
Abolish — To  annul,  or  destroy. 
Abscond — To  hide  (me*s  self. 

Abstract — To  take  one  thing  from  another,  separated  from  something  else  ;  an 
abridgement. 
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Admire — To  look  at  with  the  mind  ;  that  is,  to  consider,  to  consult,  which  im- 
plies  the  looking  at  a  subject  by  several  minds.  To  counsel,  which  is  to  iirge 
another  to  look  at  an  affair. 

ArrtATUS— A  divine  influence  upon  the  mind. 

Aggravate — To  make  pain  of  body  or  mind  greater. 

Anchor — A  heavy  iron,  with  hooks,  cast  into  the  bottom  of  the  water  to  hold 
a  ship. 

Attribute — To  lay  a  thing  to  another  as  its  origin. 

Aversion — The  barring  of  the  mind  from  a  thing. 

Baptise — ^To  dip  or  plunge  in  water,  to  wash  with  water.     [This  is  for  the 

benefit  of  the  New  River  youths,  and  laundresses.] 
Caper — To  dance  in  a  frisky  manner.     Note. — From  the  sudden  cutting  off 

from  one  motion  to  another,  causes  the  expression  to  cut  capers  (and  to  eat 

them,  too,  with  legs  of  mutton.) 

Simile — A  likeness,  or  comparison,  which  illustrates  a  thing ;  as,  '^  She  squall 
like  a  cat." 

These  two  last  meanings  are  vastly  classical.  But  we  shall  quote  no  fur- 
ther, and  earnestly  advise  the  author  to  re-write  the  whole  work,  as,  in  its 
present  state,  it  is  calculated  to  assist  only  in  the  "no  meaning"  system  of 
modern  education.  We  also  advise  him  to  turn  again  to  "  Lye*s  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary," **  Martin's  Institutions  of  Language,"  and  especially  to  his  "  Greek 
Lexicon  ;"  and  not  to  be  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  he  has  produced  "  A 
finishing  work  for  Orthofepy,  as  well  as  a  work  on  Etymology  ;'*"or  that  he 
is  in  any  way  qualified,  either  by  education  or  talent,  to  undertake  works  of 
this  character. 

The  Responsibilities  qf  Medical  Students  ;  a  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  March.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Maurice,  A.M., 
Chaplain  to  the  Hospital. 

This  magnificent  discourse  is  likely  to  be  much  less  extensively  read  than  it 
ought  to  be,  from  its  being  addressed  to  an  exclusive  class  of  students.  It 
abounds  with  practical  wisdom,  clothed  in  the  most  impressive  and  interest- 
ing forms  of  expression,  for  alJj  who,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  intellect,  are 
striving  to  fit  themselves  to  hold  useful  stations  in  society.  It  has  seldom 
been  our  lot  to  read  a  sermon,  by  a  living  preacher,  of  such  deep  classical 
worth.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  may  derive  nearly 
as  much  advantage  from  it  as  those  for  whom  it  was  primarily  intended. 
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Among  the  works  of  practical  utility  which  accidental  causes  have  \*ith- 
drawn  from  puhlic  attention,  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  loss  to  so- 
ciety has  been  greater,  than  from  the  wretchedly  incorrect,  and  imperfect  man- 
ner in  ^»hich  the  Hymns  of  Dr.  Doddridge  have  been  brought  before  the 
world.  We  allude  not  only  to  the  original,  but  to  a  long  succession  of  edi- 
tions, all  equally  abounding  with  grammatical,  and  other  verbal  errors,  of 
which  the  learned  author  was  incapable,  and  which  arose  from  the  printer's 
copy  having  been,  in  most  instances,  imperfectly  transcribed  from  the  original 
short-hand ;  and  that  under  the  care  of  an  editor,  who,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  incompetent  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  having  neither 
taste  nor  practice  in  poetical  composition.  So  bewildered,  indeed,  was  (the 
otherwise  judicious)  Mr.  Orton  in  the  maze  of  rhyme  and  metre,  that  he  grew 
blind  to  the  most  palpable  mistakes  ;  and  the  result  was  a  book,  which,  while 
it  teemed  with  every  good  and  holy  thought,  was  so  illiterate,  that  we  could 
not  with  propriety  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  children  of  our  Sunday-schools, 
and  were  compelled  to  withdraw  it  from  congregational  use. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Orton's  acknowledged  ignorance  of  poetical  composition, 
were  the  circumstances  of  precipitation  under  which  the  work  originally  went 
to  press ;  the  hurry  being  so  great,  that  some  of  the  most  important  hymns 
were  overlooked,  or  found  too  late  for  the  purpose  of  publication  ;  so  that,  up 
to  the  present  time,  this  work  has  been  before  the  public  in  so  unsatisfactory 
and  imperfect  a  form,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  defeated  the  object  of 
its  devout  and  learned  author. 

Having  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  complete  and  amended  edition  of 
this  valuable  work,  now  on  the  eve  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Darton  and 
Clark,  we  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  make  these  explanatory  remarks,  as  they 
may  show  the  peculiar  claims  to  the  support  and  favour  of  the  Christian 
worlds  presented  by  the  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptural  Hymns  of 
Dr.  Doddridge. 

Independently  of  other  objects,  we  consider  this  publication  as  particularly 
well-timed,  at  a  period  when  popular  education  has  so  far  advanced,  as  to  ren- 
der new  and  attractive  forms  of  religious  instruction  peculiarly  desirable ;  and 
as  the  work  before  us  might  be  termed  a  poetical  epitome  of  the  Bible,  the 
heart,  the  judgment,  and  the  imagination,  are  equally  awakened  and  delighted 
with  the  sublime  truths  and  imagery  of  tJie  most  select  and  momentous  pas- 
sages of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that,  since  the  apostolic  age,  no  labourer  in  the 
Christian  vineyard  has  been  more  direct  and  practical  than  Dr.  Doddridge ; 
and  to  this  godly  sincerity,  his  great  success  as  a  minister  and  author  may  be 
principally  ascrioed.  He  spoke  and  wrote  from  a  heart  thrilling  with  the  di- 
vine ardour  of  those  impulses  that  are  from  on  high,  and  his  works  have  a 
vital  character  and  warmth  about  them,  that  strike  home  upon  the  conscience, 
and  awakens  emotions  of  pious  gratitude  and  love. 

In  the  '*  Scriptural  Hymns  of  Dr.  Doddridge,"  we  have  a  delightful  tran- 
script of  his  own  mind,  with  all  ito  ardour  and  holy  aspirations  excited  and 
embodied  by  the  mighty  truths,  an<l  immortal  hopes  of  Christianity.  It  is  a 
book  to  charm  and  instruct  the  youthful  pilgrim  of  the  faith,  while  it  will  so- 
lace and  refresh  the  aged.  It  will  be  equally  useful  in  our  schools,  and  our 
families ;  and  as  employed  with  scriptural  readings  in  domestic  worship,  its 
daily  use  will  be  salutary  and  pleasing  in  a  high  degree. 

Printed  at  the  City  Press,  1,  Long  Lane,  Aldersgate  Street,  by  D.  A.  Doudney. 
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ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  VISIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  advantage  of  instruction  of  that  kind  \ehicli  modem  methods  im- 
part, above  that  which  prevailed  when  learning  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
closet  and  the  cloister,  is,  that  it  substitutes  the  assurance  of  demon- 
stration for  the  blind  assent  of  the  will  to  abstract  propositions.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  superiority  of  the  modem  plan  of  conveying  infor- 
mation ;  it  likewise  gives  to  those  demonstrations  the  vivid  form  of 
sensible  illustrations,  either  simultaneously  with  the  demonstration 
itself,  or  even  previously  to  the  statement  of  any  general  principles 
conceming  the  subject. 

The  employment  of  our  various  means  of  demonstration  involves,  in 
general,  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight ;  the  eye  of  the  auditor  is  con- 
sequently a  chief  coadjutor  in  the  labour  of  instruction.  It  is  that 
through  which  we  are  enabled'  to  reach  every  intellect ;  it  is  the  medium 
which  conveys  delight  to  the  soul,  while  it  fixes  the  conviction  of  truth 
in  the  understanding.  It  is  the  instrument  with  which  the  mind  not 
only  grasps  and  takes  up,  but  also  holds  fast,  while  she  rivets  together 
in  a  consistent  whole,  the  separate  links  in  her  longest  chains  of  reason- 
ing ;  and  though  from  the  nature  of  our  subjects,  or  from  the  limited 
means  of  procuring  the  instruments  for  this  kind  of  illustration,  we  may 
be  compelled  to  forego  some  part  of  the  advantages  which  they  might 
procure  ;  yet  it  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  as  among  the  auspicious 
circumstances  of  the  age,  that  truth  now  so  frequently  presents  herself 
to  the  student  under  the  attractive  guise  of  visible  demonstration  and 
actual  experiment. 

This  is  believed  to  be  truly  placed  ^mong  those  improvements  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  instruction,  whidh  are  founded  on  principle^  and 
not  on  the  mere  detail  of  individual  practice.  It  has  for  its  basis  the 
well-known  mutual  influence  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding  upon 
each  other.  Like  other  principles  of  instruction,  it  requires  that  due 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  ,of  particular  cases ^  as  well 
as  to  the  general  characteristics  of  our  race ;  but  this  requisition  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  impair  the  validity  of  its  daim  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  an  improyement  on  the  ancient  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge. 

The  truths  of  many  sciences  would  never  reach  the  minds  of  a 
majority  of  mankind,  except  hy  their  connection  with  sensible  illustra- 
tion. Hence  it  may  happen,  that  he  who  devises  and  applies  a  new 
illustration  of  a  different  subject,  though  he  may  not  claim  to  be  ranked 
with  discoverers,  may  justly  demand  the  foremost  honour  among  the 
inventors.  Knowledge,  that  food  of  the  mind,  that  solace  of  the  soul,  is 
thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  multitudes.  New  blades  of  grass  are 
made  to  spring  in  the  once  desert  places  of  the  intellect.  The  benefactor 
of  his  race  is  no  longer  content  with  multiplying  only  the  physical,  the 
animal  gratifications  of  his  fellow-beings ;  he  seeks  a  higher  reward,  he 
aspires  to  a  nobler  distinction  ;  he  would  awaken  the  curiosity,  he  would 
stimulate  the  ingenuity,  he  would  allure  the  senses  from  their  baneful 
connection  with  vice  and  folly,  and  fix  them  on  objects  worthy  of  their 
regard,  and  worthy  alike  of  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  mind. 

It  can  scarcely  be  thought  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  intellec- 
tual philosophy,  that  an  elaborate  dissertation  should  be  presented  to 
those  whose  daily  duties  lead  them  to  contemplate  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  to  prove  the  vast  importance  of  clear  conceptions  respecting  the 
elements  of  knowledge. 

That  without  such  conceptions  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  progress 
must  be  involved  in  more  or  less  uncertainty,  appears  plainly  inevitable ; 
and  that  this  defect  in  early  culture  will  extend  to  the  practical  character 
of  the  individual,  is  a  consequence  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  Severe 
struggles  and  long-continued  efforts  may  in  part  remove  the  difficulties 
superinduced  by  early  mismanagement,  by  habits  of  loose  and  vague 
conjecture,  by  substituting  the  empty  imaginations  of  an  unfurnished 
mind  for  the  solid  fruits  of  active  inquiry.  But  these  endeavours,  it  is 
notorious,  are  seldom  made ;  and  when  made,  they  not  unfrequently 
prove  wholly  unsuccessful. 

The  clearness  of  conception  now  referred  to,  is  entirely  distinct  from 
that  mere  promptitude  with  which  the  memory  may  collect  and  the 
tongue  may  utter,  the  written  precepts,  the  didactic  formula,  of  any 
science.  Though  accurate  in  themselves,  these  often  fail  to  convey  any 
correspondent  accuracy  to  the  youthful  mind.  A  great  volubility  of 
tongue  in  repeating  what  has  been  dogmatically  laid  down  by  the  book 
or  the  professor,  is  often  attended  by  an  utter  heedlessness  in  regard  to 
the  true  purport  of  what  is  repeated ;  and  as  to  the  mutual  relations 
between  the  parts  of  a  complicated  or  abstract  science,  especially  when 
left  to  be  inferred  by  the  student,  they  are  entirely  disregarded.  It  is 
apparently  thought  sufficient  that  the  limit  assigned  for  his  exercise  has 
been  reached ;  diat  the  whole  lesson  has  been  repeated  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  in  regard  to  words,  and  that  he  comprehends  the  separate  truths 
embraced  within  its  range.  But  he  does  not  in  fact  comprehend ;  he 
only  admits  with  a  passive  acquiescence  some  vague  general  propositions. 

With  little  to  rouse  the  attention,  less  to  excite  the  curiosity,  and 
nothing,  perhaps,  intrinsic  to  the  study  itself,  which  could  stimulate 
voluntary  exertion,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  his  mind  should  become 
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the  mere  receptacle  of  intellectual  lumber,  not  one  article  of  which  he 
could  rightfully  call  his  own. 

Facts  and  opinions  thus  stored,  without  ever  being  appropriated, 
become  the  readiest  material  for  dogmatism  and  pedantry,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly dealt  out  with  a  lavish  hand  when  occasion  requires  a  display  ' 
of  learning.  The  proverbial  deficiency  in  the  practical  duties  of  life,  of 
young  persons  thus  instructed,  must  be  decisive  against  persevering  in 
a  course  as  hostile  to  sound  learning,  as  it  is  to  pleasure  and  to  use- 
fulness. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  lead  us  directly  to  a  consideration  of  one 
among  the  various  means,  by  which  the  precision  and  permanency  of 
knowledge  may  be  substituted  for  the  superficial  and  fleeting  impres- 
sions, too  oft^  resulting  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction. 
This  means  we  shall  attempt  to  show  is  a  judicious  and  legitimate 
employment  of  Visible  illustrations  to  convey  the  truths  of  science,  or 
fix  the  remembrance  of  literary  subjects  on  the  youthful  mind. 

In  presenting  this  subject,  it  will  be  first  in  order,  to  show  that  visible 
illustrations  do  in  &ct  convey  accurate  conceptions  and  permanent 
knowledge. 

The  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  point,  by  reference  to  certain 
departments  of  knowledge,  will  next  be  attempted.  ' 

The  time  and  manner  of  employing  this  instrument  of  instruction 
will  then  claim  attention. 

We  may  subsequently  pass  to  the  limitation  of  its  usefulness,  by  the 
nature  of  certain  subjects  ;  and  finally,  indicate  divers  abuses  and  im- 
positions to  which  the  unguarded  may  be  liable,  from  a  too  hasty  adop- 
tion of  some  specious  views  of  this  matter. 

Whether  we  consider  vision  in  its  connection  with  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  human  firame ;  with  the  subtle  material  substance,  or 
the  not  less  curious  vibratory  action  of  its  supposed  action ;  with  the 
wonderful  developments  in  regard  to  that  cause  which  recent  investiga- 
tions have  produced ;  with  the  infinity  of  wonders  in  other  branches  of 
science  and  art,  with  which  the  modem  improvements  in  optics  have 
made  us  acquainted ;  with  the  refinement  of  taste  and  the  gratification 
of  fancy,  to  which  the  power  of  sight  was  long  ago  proved  to  minister 
more  than  any  other  of  the  five  senses ;  or,  above  all,  with  the  com- 
mencement, extension,  and  confirmation  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  universe  around  us,  and  all  that  it  contains  :  we  shsdl,  in  each  of 
these  points  of  contemplation,  behold  a  subject  than  which  philosophy 
presents  none  more  curious — nature  none  more  truly  delightful.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  senses  require  restraint  rather  than  excitement ; 
that  we  are  but  too  prone  to  indulge  their  gratifications  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  slumber  in  unwarrantable  apathy.  To  those  senses 
which  minister  to  the  more  brutal  passions,  this  observation  is  in  a  de- 
gree applicable.  The  unseasonable  and  the  excessive  development  of 
the  grosser  appetites,  is  doubtless  an  evil  to  be  deplored  by  every  friend 
of  morals  and  of  social  order ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  abuses  of  even  these  ~ 
senses  that  the  objection  in  question  is  to  be  applied.  To  make  the 
thoughtless  pursuit  of  pleasure  take  the  place  of  mental  culture  and 
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moral  improvement,  is  no  less  culpable  in  youth  than  it  is  despicable 
in  age.  But  to  cultivate  any  and  all  the  senses  for  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  extending  and  beautifying  the  dominions  of  the  intellect,  is  in 
every  stage  of  human  advancement  most  worthy  of  regard  and  com- 
mendation ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  by  employing  the  aid  of  sen- 
sible illustrations,  a  deeper  mine  of  mental  weidth  can  eventually  be 
opened  up  to  the  researches  of  man,  or  a  wider  diffusion  given  to  the 
treasures  already  amassed,  who  shall  hesitate  in  the  adoption  of  means 
by  which  so  desirable  a  consummation  may  be  effected  ? 

But  the  illustration  of  truth,  especially  of  the  physical  and  (when 
practicable)  of  an  abstract  kind  by  means  of  visible  representation,  is  not 
defensible  merely  on  the  ground  that  exercise  in  this  case  is  more  innocent 
and  rational  than  in  that  of  the  other  centuries ;  not  on  the  plea  that 
our  sight  is  more  perfect  than  any  other  sense,  or  that  it  is  the  source 
of  the  chief  pleasures  of  our  imagination ;  not  that  the  grand,  the  novel, 
and  the  beautiful,  are  principally  revealed  to  this  sense,  and  received 
through  its  instrumentality ;  nor  yet  because  the  highest  rational  felicity,' 
that  of  a  refined  taste,  is  derived  from  the  varied  and  pleasurable 
exercise  of  the  sense  of  the  sight.  All  these  are  grounds  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  high  privileges  of  our  nature,  and  tend  to 
excite  the  liveliest  iadmiration.  But  in  connection  with  the  improve- 
ment of  mind,  the  exercise  of  the  eye  claims  pre-eminence  among  the 
available  means  of  gaining  and  establishing  all  our  real  knowledge. 

**  Ad  aures  tardius  res  adveniunt  quam  ad  visum." 

And  let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  eye  is  sometimes  deceived ;  that 
the  records  of  testimony  show  how  uncertain  a  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  perceptions  coming  tlirough  this  organ.  Let  us  rather  remem- 
ber how  unhesitatingly  the  greater  part  of  mankind  depend  on  their 
own  eyes  for  the  highest  assurance ;  and  in  the  most  momentous  of 
human  affairs,  how  entirely  common  sense  has  taught  them  to  regard 
this  particular  sense  as  the  very  touchstone  of  all  true  conviction. 

Let  us  reflect  that  men  in  general,  unsophisticated  by  any  subtleties 
of  over-strained  logic,  are  no  more  inclined  to  distrust  their  eyes,  because 
they  have  sometimes  met  with  such  a  thing  as  an  ocular  deception,  than 
to  reject  the  evidence  of  taste  or  smell,  because  these  senses  when 
diseased,  give  indications  different  from  those  which  they  afford  when 
in  health.  Let  it  be  granted,  that  the  perceptions  of  «ight  often  require 
to  be  verified  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  other  senses  ;  and  that  the 
faculties  purely  intellectual  do,  in  some  few  cases,  command  for  their  de- 
ductions, a  degree  of  certitude  seldom  accorded  even  to  the  combined  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  ;  yet  these  facts  cannot  shake  our  trust  in  the  direct 
and  positive  evidence  afforded  by  the  sense  of  sight.  It  gives  us  assur- 
ance, of  the  presence  of  objects,  so  positive,  that  we  seldom  seek  a  higher 
degree  of  conviction  for  the  understanding. 

It  is  true,  that  the  sense  of  touch  is,  especially  in  childhood,  the  cor- 
joborative  proof  to  which  nature  for  wise  and  useful  purposes,  teaches 
the  infant  early  to  resort ;  but  the  matured  faculties  apprise  us  that 
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it  is  rather  a  childish  propensity  to  wish  everything  that  comes  within 
our  reach,  submitted  to  this  kind  of  examination. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  branches  of  science  the  most 
sublime  and  difficult;  about  which  all  our  knowledge  is  ultimately  refer- 
able to  sight  alone.  Still  we  rest  upon  the  deductions  made  by  long 
trains  of  reasoning  in  these  sciences,  with  as  much  confidence  as  on 
those  purely  mathematical  demonstrations,  in  which  we  have  an  intui- 
tive of  truth  at  every  step.  I  need  not  apprise  you,  that  the  science  of 
physical  astronomy  stands  foremost  among  those  which  appeal  to  this 
single  sense  for  their  discoveries.     We  have  never  touched  the  stars. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  making  the  right  use  of  the  senses^ 
and  partieulaUy  of  sight,  subservient  to  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  mind,  we  need  only  recur  to  the  erroneous  impressions  often  made  on 
the  mind  through  a  neglect  to  employ  suitable  illustrations  to  explain  our 
language  to  children.  These  false  impressions  become  the  source  of  num- 
berless misfortunes ;  and  ridiculous,  or  worse  than  ri^culous  prejudices, 
are  often  among  the  least  of  their  evil  consequences.  An  erroneous 
association  of  ideas  with  the  terms  they  are  taught  to  employ,  is  found 
extremely  difficult  to  eradicate,  if  ever  mature  reason  does  succeed 
in  separating  the  false  from  th~e  true  ;  yet  as  a  near  conviction  of  the 
understanding  is  a  less  operative  principle  than  an  early  habit  of  the 
mind,  the  false  notion  may  still  adhere  to  the  words  with  which  it 
has  become  associated ;  and  every  time  the  word  occurs,  a  septoite  effort 
of  the  will  may  be  demanded  to  bring  the  truth  into  contact  with  its 
proper  term.  It  is  related  by  a  credible  author,*  that  a  certain  gen- 
tleman, who  in  his  childhood  was  reading  to  his  pious  mother  something 
about  the  patriarchs,  stumbled  in  his  pronunciation,  and  called  the  word 
partridges.  The  good  lady,  of  course,  set  him  right  in  his  pronuncia- 
tion, but  not  in  his  conception  of  the  meaning ;  for,  as  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  she  took  no  pains  to  explain  either  of  the  terms.  Hence, 
the  next  time  he  encountered  the  word  patriarch,  he  again  called  for 
assistance,  saying,  '*  here,  mamma,  here  are  these  queer  fowls  again ;" 
and  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life,  he  averred,  that  he  could  not  but  link 
the  idea  of  a  bird,  as  the  first  involuntary  suggestion  to  the  word  pa- 
triarch, which  had  thus  puzzled  his  infant  mind.  Probably  most  per- 
sons may  find  something  analogous  to  this,  in  regard  to  their  early 
conceptions  of  words  and  things,  especially  when  the  former  came  bc^ 
fore  them  for  the  first  time,  unaccompanied  by  the  latter. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  an  exemplification  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
instrument  in  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  scientific  truth ;  but  will 
previously  make  a  few  remarks,  which  will  be  found  generally  applica- 
ble to  them. 

In  almost  every  subject  capable  of  being  presented  to  the  eye,  there 
are  several  distinct  species  of  illustration,  each  containing  approximate 
developments  of  the  truth  which  we  want  to  make  known.  These  are 
severaUy  resorted.to  as  occasion  requires,  or  as  opportunity  allows  ;  but 
since  they  may  convey  eac^  its  different  degree  of  force  and  clearness, 

*  Mr?.  Hamilton. 
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it  thould  be  our  aim  as  fiir  as  practicable,  to  adopt  that  which  produces 
the  highest  assurance,  and  in  fact  comes  die  nearest  to  an  actual  exhibit* 
tion  of  the  matter  to  be  demonstrated. 

In  all  species  of  illustrations,  the  least  general  truth  should  first  be 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  student ;  and  ihoae  modes  of  demonstration 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  abstraction,  reserved  for  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  his  pr(^ess«  This  is  only  following  out  the  principle  of  in- 
duction, or,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  say,  it  is  the  first  and  best  period  for 
the  application  of  that  important  method  of  intellectual  improvement. 

In  some  ca^es  we  are  wholly  incapable  of  giving  a  visible  representa- 
tion of  a  subject  directly ;  but  may  have  recourse  to  some  of  its  analo- 
gies, and  thence  obtain  a  parallel  relation  to  things  ci^pable  of  being 
presented  to  the  eye«  Thus,  we  cannot  exhibit  directly  to  the  senses, 
the  manner  in  which  a  charge  of  electricity  is  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  prime  conductor  ;  but  by  the  intervention  of  motion  produced 
in  the  index  of  a  torsion  balance,  by  a  small  insulated  metallic  plane 
applied  successively  to  the  different  ports  of  the  conductor,  and  at  each 
trial  presented  to  the  index,  the  mode  of  the  distribution  becomes  ap- 
parent accprding  to  the  effect  observed  at  each  application  of  the  plane 
to  the  balance. 

With  regard  to  subjects  cabable  of  being  illustrated  by  an  appeal  to 
the  eye  through  certain  representations,  many  are  likewise  susceptible 
of  a  complete  exhibition  to  the  same  sense,  with  all  the  details  which 
science  would  make  known.  In  these  departments  of  knowledge,  the 
mostsatisflEictory  illustration  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  the  thing  itself  which  we  would  explain.  Yet,  owing  to  the  com- 
plication of  parts  and  the  intricate  or  concealed  structure  of  an  object, 
it  may  happen  that  more  clearness  wiU  be  given  by  well-executed 
drawings,  dian  even  by  the  immediate  inspection  of  an  object  of  this 
description. 

Among  the  foremost  objects  for  visible  illustration,  must  be  reckoned 
the  branches  of  natural  history,  and  the  physical  sciences  in  their  most 
extended  sense.  These  may  in  general  be  illustrated  in  one  or  other 
of  the  following  methods. 

1.  By  the  actual  presence  of  the  things  to  be  made  known,  with  all 
their  natural  circumstances. 

2.  By  the  presence  of  the  same  in  an  imperfect  state,  or  in  detached 
portions. 

3.  Artificial  models,  having  none  of  the  actual  parts  or  elements  of 
the  original  subjects,  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter. 

4.  Graphic  representations,  combining  the  advantage  of  light,  shade, 
and  perspective. 

5.  Outline  figures,  or  mere  diagrams,  in  which  the  imagination  of  the 
beholder  is  required  to  supply  all  except  the  general  feature  of  the 
object  delineated. 

6.  The  relation  of  objects  in  regard  to  magnitude,  number,  propor- 
tion, and  efiicacy,  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  mere  symbols,  con- 
veying only  a  concise  expression  of  the  verbal  propositions  which  may 
be  enunciated  respecting  them. 
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Among  the  departments  of  natural  history,  that  of  botany  may  be 
illustrated  either  by  an  actual  resort  to  the  fields  and  forests,  where  the 
natural  habits  of  every  vegetable  production  are  seen  unimpaired  by  any 
efforts  of  art ;  or  by  repairing  to  the  garden,  greenhouse,  or  nursery, 
where  man  has  in  part  divested  the  plant  of  its  native  wildness.  In 
the  former,  and  in  all  analagous  cases,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  study 
nature  by  the  help  of  illustrations.  We  rather  contemplate,  at  original 
sources,  the  truths  inherent  in  her  plan,  as  they  stand  unveiled  to  the 
intuitive  apprehension  of  the  mind. 

Again,  we  may  pursue  this  science  by  consulting  the  preserved  spe- 
cimens of  an  herbarium,  duly  labelled  and  scientifically  arranged. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  garden  or  in  the  greenhouse,  we  have  an  actual 
presence  of  the  things  to  be  made  known,  but  divested  of  several  cir- 
cumstances in  their  original  condition.  Thus  also,  the  different  kinds 
of  timber  are  sometimes  formed  into  boxes  in  the  shape  of  books,  con* 
taining  samples  of  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  roots,  and  seeds ; 
the  insects  which  inhabit  or  infest  each  are  sometimes  added. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  construct  artificial,  but  accurate  models 
of  some  races  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  which  actual  specimens  can- 
not be  easily  preserved.  Thus  the  cryptogamous  class  has  been  suc- 
cessively imitated  in  wax ;  and  the  trade  of  making  artificial  plants  and 
flowers,  so  fruitful  in  unnatural  creations,  so  prone  to  content  itself  with 
pretty  mcmsters,  might  be  turned  to  good  account,  were  a  little  science 
added  to  the  skill  which  now  ministers  chiefly  to  a  depraved  and 
Mvolous  taste. 

If  neither  of  the  above  means  present  themselves,  we  may  examine 
the  coloured  figures  which  exhibit  an  intellectual  picture  of  the  original 
plant ;  with  the  parts  constituting  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
class,  order,  genus,  spiecies,  separately  and  conspicuously  displayed ; 
and  finally,  we  may  gain  no  inconsiderable  benefit  from  carefiilly  in- 
specting the  mere  outlines,  without  shading  or  colouring.  When 
coloured  figures  are  employed,  the  nature  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
plant  generally  flourishes,  may  easily  be  added,  and  may  aid  the  student 
in  forming  a  vivid  conception  of  its  character  and  habits. 

The  study  of  animated  nature  may  be  pursued  by  the  aid  of  illustra- 
tions equally  various.  To  visit  the  haimts,  and  observe  minutely  the  cha- 
racteristics of  each  species  is,  however,  apleasure  destined  to  be  enjoyed  by 
few,  even  of  the  enthusiastic  cultivators  of  natural  history.  It  is  only 
men,  who,  like  Wilson  or  Andubon,  are  willing  to  exchange  the  pent 
air  of  cities  for  the  free  circulation  of  mountains  and  forests,  and  the 
constrained  air  of  fine  gentlemen  for  the  habits  of  a  Bosne  or  a  Leather- 
stocking,  that  can  expect  to  become  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  in- 
stinct and  dispositions — the  personal  character  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression),  of  those  denizens  of  the  forest  which  form  the  subject 
of  zoology.  Nor  is  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  living  habits  of  an 
animal  indispensable  to  a  tolerably  clear  comprehension  of  its  nature 
and  properties.  The  mutual  relations  of  the  several  parts  and  organs, 
the  precise  mode  of  action,  and  the  degree  of  dependence  of  those  parts 
on  each  other,  can  hardly  be  exhibited  without  some  analysis  of  the 
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specimen  ;  an  analysis  which  can  he  made  only  after  the  funcdons  of 
life  have  ceased.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  second  class  of  illustra- 
tion is,  when  applied  to  this  suhject,  more  advantageous  for  giving 
certain  kinds  of  information,  than  tiie  preceding ;  and  hence  the  human 
frame  is  far  hetter  understood  from  an  inspection  after  death,  and  the 
practice  of  dissection,  than  it  can  possihly  he  hy  the  most  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  living  subject.  .The  class  of  illustration  in  zoology, 
to  which  we  now  refer,  includes  the  skeleton  duly  connected,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  frame  of  the  animal ;  the  skin  prepared  and  stuffed  for  ex- 
hibiting the  exterior  appearance  when  alive ;  the  internal  organs  in- 
jected with  some  coloured  substance,  to  display  the  several  blood-ves- 
sels ;  and  the  muscular  parts,  the  viscera,  or  even  the  whole  bodies  of 
some  classes,  particularly  of  reptiles,  preserved  in  spirits,  and  so  placed 
in  the  containing  vessel  as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  specimen.  As  an  example  of  the  striking  effect  of  spe- 
cimens in  comparative  anatomy,  in  aiding  the  imagination,  I  may  men- 
tion an  incident  which  fell  under  the  observation  of  an  eminent  writer. 
When  a  delegation  of  one  of  the  most  savage  of  the  western  tribes,  a  few 
years  since,  passed  through  Philadelphia,  they  were  invited  to  visit  the 
Philadelphia  Museum ;  in  which,  finding  many  of  their  quadruped 
acquaintance,  with  various  implements  of  their  own  wari^re,  and  a  vast 
number  of  objects  before  unknown  to  them,  they  were  naturally  much 
delighted  with  the  celebrated  establishment,  and  expressed  (as  far  as  an 
Indian  ever  deigns  to  express  it),  their  admiration  of  the  novel  spectacle. 
Divers  ejaculations,  and  some  obscure  signs  of  relaxed,  gravity,  were 
occasionsJly  observable  during  their  progress  through  the  rooms,  until 
they  came  to  that  part  of  the  haU  where  the  skeleton  of  the  huge  mas- 
todon stood  all  at  once  revealed  to  their  bewildered  senses.  The  awe 
which  seemed  to  come  over  them  deprived  their  tongues  of  utterance, 
and  held  their  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  vast  black  bony  struc- 
ture, as  if  it  had  been  an  object  of  adoration.  Such,  it  was  said,  their 
tribe  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  mammoth ;  and  as  it  had  all  their 
lives  before  been  merely  a  creature  of  imagination,  or  seen  only  in  de- 
tached portions,  its  real  bulk  and  proportions  had  probably  never  till 
then  been  adequately  conceived. 

To  illustrate  the  subject  of  zoology  and  its  kindred  branches,  when 
neither  living  nor  preserved  specimens  can  be  obtained,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  third  species  of  demonstration,  by  purely  artificial  models. 
A  very  accurate  representation  of  every  part  of  the  human  frame  is  often 
formed  in  wax,  or  other  plastic  material ;  and  where  professional  skill 
is  not  the  object  of  study,  may  be  quite  adequate  to  convey  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  use  of  coloured  engravings  in  illustrating  every  department  of 
animated  nature,  is  a  practice  so  general  as  hardly  to  require  mention 
of  its  usefrilness.  In  the  subdivision  of  ornithology,  our  own  country 
has  produced  a  full  share  of  splendid  performances  of  this  description. 
Indeed,  imitative  art  has  seldom  displayed  more  bnlliant  achievements^ 
than  are  witnessed  in  some  recent  publications  in  this  branch  of  natural 
history. 
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>  We  may  also  refer  to  the  superb  work  on  fishes  now  in  the  course 
of  publication,  by  Mrs.  Bowdich,  as  a  highly-finished  perform- 
ance of  this  nature,  in  which  every  figure  in  every  copy  is  a  real 
drawing  from  the  hands  of  the  fair  ichthyologist  herself.  Some  natural- 
history  prints  for  Infant-schools,  published  by  Darton  and  Clark,  are 
also  of  tliis  character. 

Linear  representations  of  animals  are  likewise  capable  of  great  spirit 
and  vividness.  A  few  happy  strokes  of  the  pencil  will  enable  the  most 
tardy  imagination  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  give  life  to  the  picture. 

Were  these  remarks  addressed  exclusively  to  a  bpdy  of  naturalists, 
they  might  seem  altogether  superfluous,  since  they  must  be  familiar  with 
all  thp  modes  of  representation  above  alluded  to. 

They  must  likewise  be  assured  that  the  insect  tribes,  in  all  their  varied 
protean,  and  qiiestionable  shapes,  are  susceptible  of  numerous  kinds  of 
representation  ;  that  ihelia  may  be  examined  on  the  sea-shore  and  the 
margin  of  rivers,  or  in  cabinets  under  scientific  arrangement ;  but  that 
the  art  of  the  engraver,  with  that  of  the  painter  in  water-colours,  may 
almost  supply  the  necessity  of  such  recourse.  The  fossil  remains  of 
vegetable  and  animal  beings,  which  constitute  so  ifemarkabl^  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  exterior  crust  of  our  globe,  must  be  viewed  at  ordinal 
sources,  must  be  seen  in  their  actual  position  in  the  deep-laid  strata,  if 
we  would  realize  the  full  force  of  the  truth  which  they  silently  utter. 
We  must  look  with  our  own  eyes  upon  those  relics  of  countless  genera- 
tions of  animated  beings,  now  wholly  extinct,  which,  at  various  periods, 
have  covered  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and,  in  succession,  been  over- 
spread by  a  hundred  thick  deposits  of  earthy  matter.  We  must  observe 
how  each  firesh  layer  became,  by  the  obviously  slow  action  of  untold 
geological  ages,  converted  into  impervious  rocks ;  we  must  mark  the 
exact  lineaments  that  stand  forth  fi*om  the  solid  marble,  must  note  the 
figures  of  those  sightless  eyeballs  which  glare  in  millions  from  out  the 
dark  and  threatening  masses  over  our  heads,  as  we  venture  down  into 
the  chasms  an4  water-courses,  where  these  truths,  touching  the  primeval 
Condition  and  the  numerous  changes  of  our  globe,  are  now  and  then 
accidentally  revealed. 

To  be  a  geologist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term^  these  and  many  other 
similar  facts  must  be  examined  at  original  sources.  But  all  cannot 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  nature;  and  if  they 
eould,  all  would  not  profit  by  the  journey.  '  The  greater  number  must 
be  content  to  admire  the  relics  brought  thence  by  her  more  zealous 
votaries ;  and  must  take  upon  credit  the  feet  of  their  being  found  where 
they  have  asserted.  As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  relics,  all  may  judge 
lor  themselves  ;  and  each  n^ay,  if  he  see  fit,  make  himself,  according  to 
his  disposition,  either  merry  or  wrath  with  another's  opinions  about 
osteohgical  distinction. 

The  second  kind  of  fossil  and  geological  illustrations  consists,  there- 
fore, in  spedmena  or  fragments  of  the  several  strata  to  be  explained, 
arranged  under  appafopriate  classes  with  the  locality  attached  to  them  ; 
and  with  the  organic  remains  designated  by  names,  assigned  to  them  by 
naturalista.     But  some  species  of  these  curious  objects  are  too  rare  to 
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be  generally  found  in  the  most  extensive  cabinets,  and  recourse  is  ac- 
cordingly had  to  models  or  casts  in  plaster,  clay,  or  plastic  materials, 
duly  coloured,  to  represent  some  real  specimen  to  which  the  modeller 
has  access. 

The  fourth  kind  of  illustrations,  that  of  shaded  and  coloured  figures, 
for  maps  and  sections  of  country,  appears  almost  indispensable  to  every 
course  of  instruction  in  this  department.  Without  them,  not  only  the 
varieties  of  mineralogical  elements  composing  the  different  beds,  would 
soon  become  confounded  together  in  the  mind  of  the  auditors ;  but  the 
relative  situations  of  geological  series — the  displacement  of  strata*— tiie 
results  of  recent  deposits  of  matter  over  surfaces  formerly  upheaved — 
the  different  positions  of  conformable  and  unconformable  rocks,  with 
numerous  other  facts  and  principles  in  this  engaging  science,  would  be 
nearly  unintelligible. 

As  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  engravings  to  elucidate  fossil  geo- 
logy, we  need  only  refer  to  the  splendid  works  of  M.  M.  Cuvier  and 
Brogniart,  monuments  at  once  of  their  authors'  talents  and  industry, 
and  of  nature's  ancient  inexhaustible  variety  of  oi^anic  productions. 

What  has  just  been  stated  respecting  geology,  may  be  applied  with 
slight  variations  to  the  kindred  science  of  mineralogy.  1.  Minerab  may 
be  examined  in  their  natural  localities,  or  subjected  to  careful  analogers. 
2.  The  whole  mineral  kingdom  may  be  displayed  by  well-chosen  re- 
presentative specimens,  each  of  which  may  speak  in  turn  to  the  eye  of 
the  inquisitive,  and  declare  the  character  and  relations  of  all  within  its 
district.  An  incidental  circumstance  (that  of  crystallization),  connected 
with  the  study  of  mineralogy,  is  capable  of  being  delineated  in  a  manner 
fully  intelligible, -without  the  aid  of  solids.  This  department  of  natural 
history  employs  less  j&equently  th<^  almost  any  other,  the  aid  of  artifi- 
cial models  and  coloured  engravings ;  both  because  the  actual  specimens 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  obtained,  and  because  the  models  and  figures 
would  fail  to  address  correctly  any  other  sense  than  sight,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  mineralogists  depend  on  the  touch,  the  odour,  the  hardness, 
and  the  specific  gravity,  no  less  than  on  the  crystalline  form,  in  making 
up  their  opinion  of  the  composition  of  a  mineral. 

If  we  leave  the  range  of  natural  history,  and  ask  what  dependence 
other  branchas  of  physical  science  place  on  the  aid  of  visible  demonstra- 
tion, the  chemist  will  direct  us  first  to  the  laboratory  of  the  manu&c- 
turer,  or  to  that  of  the  philosophical  inquirer,  surrounded  by  his  instru- 
ments of  research.  He  will  next  invite  us  to  the  exhibition  of  illus- 
trative experiments,  accompanied  by  statements  of  his  own,  to  enable  us 
to  supply  in  imagination  what  cannot  there  be  presented.  Should  he 
have  occasion  to  describe  a  process,  too  long  to  be  completed  within  his 
hour,  we  shall  even  be  content  to  be  shown  the  model  of  an  apparatus 
by  which  it  is  performing  ;  or  he  will  have  put  in  requisition  the  talents 
of  a  draftsman  to  multiply  the  varieties  of  form,  and  strengthen  our 
conception  of  what  he  cannot  actually  exhibit.  If  he  have  occasion  to 
ispeak  of  that  which  constitutes  the  pride  of  modem  chemistry,  the  doc- 
trine of  different  proportions,  the  matter  will  not  be  simply  stated  in 
words ;  we  shall  have  either  a  linear  diagram,  a  set  of  variously-coloured 
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cubes,  or  a  Wollaston  scale  of  equivalent  to  render  all  perfectly  clear 
and  truly  definite.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  treat  us  to  an  explanatbn 
of  this  celebrated  doctrine  by  means  of  certain  symbols,  which,  though  a 
little  cabalistic  at  first  sight,  soon  prove  to  be  the  most  concise  and 
beautiful  method  of  presenting  to  the  eye  a  vast  amount  of  facts  respect- 
ing chemical  combinations. 

In  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics,  all  the  six  methods  hetose 
enumerated  find  constant  application.  From  the  workshop  and  manu- 
fectory,  where  the  principles  of  the  sciences  are  carried  out  into  their 
practical  development,  to  the  abstract  expression  of  those  principles  by 
help  of  the  numerical,  algebraic,  and  fiuxional  symbols,  we  have  a  series 
of  appeals  to  the  eye  ;  by  means  of  which  we  may  impress  the  great 
truths  of  the  science,  or  the  varied  modes  of  their  application. 

Thus,  working  models  or  movable  diagrams,  constitute  the  second 
class ;  solid  models  or  patterns,  the  third ;  perspective  representations, 
the  fourth ;  and  outlines,  the  fifth.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
case  of  astronomy,  as  resting  on  the  basis  of  observation.  We  tnight 
go  into  the  walks  of  the  fine  arts,  and  witness  the  various  means  by 
which  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect,  endeavour  to  make 
known  their  achievements. 

Here  the  two  former  would  be  found,  appealing  solely  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  taste  through  the  eyes  of  mankind  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
so  far  as  building  assumes  the  character  of  fine  art,  and  not  merely  of  a 
usefiil  trade,  the  same  is  pre-eminently  true.  Even  music  makes,  at 
least,  one  most  effectual  and  useful  address  to  the  eye  by  aid  of  the 
symbolic  notes,  without  which  many  a  modem  performer  would  have 
been  lamentably  untuneful. 

A  most  valuable  application  of  the  principle  contended  for,  is  found 
also  in  communicating  the  laws  of  elocution ;  the  very  slides  and  in- 
flections of  the  voice  have,  by  philosophical  masters  of  this  art,  been 
happily  depicted  by  lines  and  characters,  which  furnish  to  the  eye 
something  on  which  it  can  seize,  to  arrest  and  detain  the  fleet- 
ing modulations  of  sound.  This  enables  us  to  ^x  the  laws  of  utterance 
as  regulated  by  construction,  and  especially  to  convey  definite  ideas  of 
the  rising  and  falling  inflections  ;  such  are  the  most  difficult  duties,  per- 
haps, wMch  the  rhetorician  has  to  encounter. 

Would  time  allow,  we  might  further  elucidate  and  exemplify  the  sub- 
jectj  by  a  reference  to  geography,  history,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
nations ;  the  mythologies  of  ancient,  and  the  superstitions  of  modem 
times.  But  there  will  sometimes  be  found  matters  of  science,  which  we 
cannot  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  student.  To  carry  conviction  of 
their  truth,  or  even  conception  of  their  possibility,  we  must,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  ocular  demonstration,  adopt  an  analogous  fact,  or  principle. 
A  case  has  sometimes  been  supposed  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  who 
should  be  told  that  in  other  climates,  water  itself,  that  proverbially 
fugitive  substance,  was  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  a  compact,  solid 
state,  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  numerous  purposes  of  impenetrable 
masses.  That  in  this  state,  it  forms  a  continuous  bridge  of  mighty 
rivers — the  gemmed  splendour  of  the  forest  scene — the  roofs  of  cabin 
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fbr  barbaiout  tribes— the  wbIIb  of  palaces  for  fancifbl  monarcfas — sad  a 
vast  windiDg-sheet  for  all  the  glories  of  a  departed  year.  How  strong, 
it  is  said,  must  be  his  feith,  to  give  credit  to  assertions  so  apparently 
absurd ;  and  how  should  we  overcome  his  incredulity  ?  How,  but  by 
recalling  to  his  mind  some  analogous  change  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid  state,  particularly  such  as  might  result  from  a  reduction  of 
temperature.  Should  he  ever  have^seen  a  saturated  solution  of  any  che- 
mical substance,  depositing  its  crystalline  masses  over  the  surface  of  a 
cooling  liquid,  his  unbelief  might  be  shaken,  and  the  supposed  fable  of 
solidified  water  assume  the  ait  of  a  possible  truth. 

We  may  however  remark,  that  natural  philosophy  or  chemistry,  or 
both  combined,  would  enable  us  to  put  this  doubt  at  rest  in  any  climate ; 
as  there  is  none  so  hot  as  to  prevent  the  sources  of  those  frigorific  ex« 
peritnents  which  you  need  not  to  be  informed,  both  sciences  are.  capable 
of  exhibiting. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  common  practice  to  delay  the  exhibition  of  facts 
admitting  visible  illustration,  until  a  late  period  in  useful  Education ; 
and  to  detain  the  mind  from  a  frdl  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
things  about  which  principles  in  science  have  been  enunciated  by  the 
learned,  under  a  belief  that  the  general  laws  could  not  thus  early  be 
comprehended.  Yet  we  find  attempts  made  to  urge  upon  the  useful  and 
even  upon  the  infant  mind,  those  very  laws,  or  others  more  abstruse  ; 
which  it  is  deemed  premature  to  exhibit  in  actual  existence « in  the 
economy  and  operations  of  nature. 

It  is  probably  found  easier  for  those  who  profess  to  teadi  the  branidies 
to  which  we  now  refer,  to  discourse  with  apparent  learning  about  prin- 
ciples, than  to  exhibit,  explain,  or  even  understand,  how  these  prin- 
ciples are  applied  in  any  given  actual  illustration.  Hence  the  practical 
benefit  to  learners,  is  sacrificed  to  the  love  or  the  affection  in  teachers 
of  being  profound  in  abstraction. 

In  most  departments  of  physical  knowledge,  the  reverse  of  the  course 
just  stated  may  be  very  successfiilly  adopted. 

The  facts,  and  the  more  simple  laws  of  each  science,  may  be  early 
made  familiar  by  their  actual  presence  before  the  student,  or  by  the  best 
illustration  whidi  we  can  command ;  while  the  mathematical,  or  other 
general  laws,  may  be  reserved  until  the  habits  of  abstract  reasoning  and 
of  generalization,  have  begun  to  be  formed* 

To  certain  subjects,  we  readily  admit  the  mode  of  illustration  now 
advocated  is  not  applicable.  Or  if  we  attempt  to  make  the  application, 
we  shall  not  only  fbU  of  rendering  the  subject  more  clear,  but  shall 
almost  certainly  obscure  or  degrade  it.  Of  this  kind  are  those  ques- 
tions which  respect  immaterial  essences,  their  nature,  relation,  and  mode 
of  existence.  The  attempt  to  illustrate  ethical  and  theological  subjects 
by  visible  representation,  is  believed  to  have  proved  in  most  cases  abor- 
tive,  or  to  have  utterly  failed  in  its  aim ;  if  we  admit  that  aim  to  have 
been  the  dissemination  of  truth.  The  conceptions  of  an  individual 
mind  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  may  doubtless  be  most  vividly  set  be- 
fore the  eye,  by  visible  representations.  There  was  a  period  in  litera- 
ture, when  most  of  the  productions  exhibited  on  the  stage,  were  founded 
on  the  legends  respecting  saints,  angels,  and  demons ;  and  the  actual 
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-representation  is  said  to  have  corresponded  admirably  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  conception,  in  which  their  authors  indulged. 

.But  the  uniform  tendency  is,  to  degrade  whatever  noble  attributes 
are  sought  to  be  embodied,  and  to  introduce  grovelling  and  unworthy 
notions  of  the  object  of  homage.  The  result  is,  a  constant  falling  away 
to  some  species  of  idolatry ;  a  substitution  of  some  creature  of  sense,  or 
at  best  some  physical  creature  of  the  brain,  for  the  true  object  of  rational 
-adoration. 

Questions  of  abstract  and  metaphysical  science,  are  seldom  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  the  form  of  visible  representation ;  because,  mind 
itself  which  is  the  object  of  such  science,  as  well  as  its  faculties,  is  by 
nature  wholly  invisible. 

The  pencil  has  sometimes  attempted  to  shadow  forth  certain  states  of 
mind,  and  particularly  of  moral  feeling,  by  the  representation  of  human 
forms  in  the  attitudes  and  actions  wliich  those  feelings  or  states  of  mind 
naturally  induce.  Thus,  melancholy ^  with  her  pensive  air — "  her  eye 
upraised,  as  one  inspired;*'  hojpe,  with  her  smile  of  anticipated  joy — 
-  turned  on  vacancy  ;  devotioUy  in  her  meek  and  suppliant  attitude ;  tm- 
apinatumj  with  her  rolling  frenzied  eye ;  /^or,  with  her  blanched  cheek 
and  qnivering  lip ;  cruelty ,  with  her  dark  frown  and  stern  regard,  that 
gloats  on  blood ;  these,  and  innumerable  other  personifications  of  the  pas^ 
sions  or  dispositions  of  our  race,  have  been  pourtrayed  on  the  canvas, 
or  stood  forth  from  beneath  the  sculptor  s  chisel.  But  the  misconstruc*- 
tion  to  which  representations  of  this  nature  are  liable,  and  which  will 
-perhaps,  for  ever  prevent  the  success  of  attempts  to  generalise  the  pas- 
sions, indicates  that  the  imitative  art  has  strayed  from  its  due  sphere ; 
«nd  that  its  labours  should  be  bestowed  on  real  rather  than  allegorical 
subjects ;  on  things  that  address  the  eye,  and  not  on  things  unseen. 

Hence,  though  the  abstract  branches  of  science  demand  all  possible 
elucidation,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  it  from  sources  incompatible  with 
:the  nature  of  the  truth  to  be  established ;  and  it  is  worse  than  useless 
io  attempt  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  definite  ideas,  by  means  which 
must  inevitably  render  them  confruted. 

*  Now  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  subjects  which  do  not  submit  in  any 
form  to  the  test  of  inspection,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  longest  anfL 
most  unprofitable  disputes  among  mankind.  It  is  the  class  which  for 
^es  has  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  the  subtile,  and  to  this  day  is  as 
near  being  decided  to  universal  satisfaction,  as  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  first  made  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Besides  attempting  to  apply  visible  illustration  to  subjects  in  which 
its  only  eflfect  could  be  misled,  there  is  some  danger  that  persons,  who 
are  not  entirely  conversant  with  the  value  of  the  various  means  and 
methods  designed  for  this  end,  should  be  cajoled  into  a  belief  that  every- 
thing which  bears  the  name  of  an  apparatus,  or  visible  representation,  is 
valuable  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  spurious  articles  professing  to  be  designed  for  illustrating  the 
sciences^  may  also  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  have  but  a 
little  opportunity  for  examination  or  inquiry ;  and  they  may  be  iur 
duced  to  lavish  valuable  peeiiniary  means  on  objects  utterly  wortliless. 
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If  the  advocates  of  popular  instraction  intend  to  accomplish  anything 
of  importance  by  demonstrating  the  truths  of  science,  policy  and  duty 
would  seem  to  require  that  in  selecting  the  means,  regard  should  be  had . 
to  their  intrinsic  value  and  efficacy. 

The  cause  we  advocate  may,  therefore,  in  some  instances  be  retarded, 
or  actually  obstructed,  by  the  very  implements  of  which  the  profeascd 
object  is  to  advance  to  it. 

In  a  zeal  for  copiousness  of  illustration,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  im- 
plements and  methods  of  elucidation  are  aometimes  adopted,  which,  far 
fiom  being  the  best  that  might  be  found,  are  but  little  if  at  all  superior 
to  verbal  explanation.  The  cause  of  knowledge  is  actually  retarded  by 
frivolous  and  futile  attempts  to  give,  by  any  visible  means,  an  appear- 
ance of  exactness  and  demonstration  to  a  subject  which  is  confessedly 
level  to  all  capacities,  without  any  other  explanation  than  a  simple 
statement  in  plain  and  familiar  language.         • 

It  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  in  the  first  country  of  the 
world  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject  by  modem  Edu- 
cators. We  do  not  possess,  either  as  a  part  of  any  of  our  school 
systems,  public  or  private,  any  systemized  plan  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  natural  history  or  natural  science,  in  a  complete  or  comprehensive 
manner  by  means  of  the  necessary  tangible  and  visible  illustrations. 
The  subject  has  indeed  been  slightly  touched  upon  in  our  infant-school 
systems ;  but  in  such  an  unphHosophical  and  incongruous  manner,  as 
to  be  of  little  service  even  as  a  simple  exercise  of  the  knowing  £su;ulties ; 
and  nothing  appears  to  us  at  this  moment  so  absolutely  necessary  to  im- 
prove and  perfect  our  present  miserable  and  inefficient  methods.  But 
it  will  be  utterly  vain  and  useless  to  attempt  such  a  subject  by  bits  and 
patches,  it  must  be  performed  as  a  whole,  in  which  its  several  parts  have 
a  mutual  relationship  with,  and  dependence  on  each  other.  He  who 
imites  in  himself  the  true  philosopher  and  teacher,  may  succeed  in 
arranging  and  preparing  a  system  for  general  adoption ;  such  persons 
are,  however,  rare  ;  many  may  make  the  attempt  and  will  fail,  as  it  has 
been  the  case  in  other  instances.  But  we  believe  a  long  period  will  not 
elapse  before  all  schools,  both  for  rich  and  poor,  will  regard  visible  illus- 
trations as  an  indispensable  part  of  instruction. 
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r  Concluded  from  Page  4 19.  J 

BELiaiOUS    AND    MORAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Religion  is  the  only  basis  for  moral  Education ;  without  it  there  is  no  hope 
either  for  the  teacher  or  the  individual  taught.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  give  a 
child  the  plain  sailing  points  of  morality  and  it  will  be  sufficient,  for  this 
simple  and  obvious  reason  ;  that  religion  is  the  only  touchstone  of  morality. 
Without  religion  we  do  not  know  what  morality  is,  without  religion  we  do  not 
clearly  know  what  is  good  or  what  is  evil.  Every  nation  or  tribe  of  men  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  their  moral  code ;  and  what  is  morality  in  one 
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latitude  is  immorality  in  another,  hence  the  necessity  of  religion,  and  that 
divine  code  revealed  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind. 

The  philosophy  of  morals  teaches  us  the  nature  of  human  laws,  and  the 
reasons  for  establishing  them  ;  why  some  particular  acts  are  enjoined  and. 
why  others  are  forbidden  ;  shows  in  what  national  and  individual  happiness 
consists,  and  the  propriety  of  consulting  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  as  a  principle  of  utility.  It  exhibits  to  us  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  shows  the  advantage  of  integrity  and  honour.  It  imparts  to  us  lessons 
of  prudence,  and  seeks  to  establish  the  universal  principles  of  equity  in  every 
bosom.  It  teaches  us  farther,  by  requiring  of  us  to  obtain  self-knowledge, 
by  a  diligent  investigation  of  our  moral  constitution,  and  by  a  habit  of 
anatomizing  our  individual  acts.  It  proves  also,  that  the  world  itself  is 
arranged  on  a  principle  favourable  to  virtue,  and  establishes  the  fact,  that  it 
has  its  own  reward.  Religion  teaches  all  this,  and  something  more;  it 
teaches  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  Universal  Father  and  his 
erring  children ;  shadows  ^rth  his  goodness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  power, 
both  in  the  works  of  creation  and  redemption.  It  establishes  the  universal 
principle  in  every  heart,  and  gives  that  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  that 
unerring  gnomon  of  morality,  which  marks  the  souFs  appointed  course  by 
light  from  on  high.  It  goes  further  than  this,  it  gives  the  pattern  and  the 
prototype  for  the  realization  of  diat  perfect  Moral  Whole,  which  shone  in  the 
Saviour  when  on  earth ;  and  not  only  does  it  give  the  pattern,  but  it  also 
gives  the  means  for  its  realization,  by  teaching  us  the  real  nature  of  man, 
and  by  affording  that  divine  help  without  which  moral  efforts  are  unavailing, 
and  the  moral  will  does  not  exist.  It  exalts  sentiment  over  sense,  and  piety 
over  sentiment ;  in  fine,  it  makes  the  body  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not 
to  be  defiled  by  selfishness  or  sin. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  religious  and  moral  Education  cannot  be 
separated ;  their  union  is  not  only  essential  but  inevitable.  Religion  is  the 
highest  order  of  morality  itself,  dealing  with  motives,  with  obligations,  and 
with  duty  ;  and  thus  it  establishes  a  close  connection  between  the  creature  on 
earth  and  the  Creator  in  heaven.  In  the  physical  world,  the  sun  could  not 
shine  upon  us  without  the  medium  of  the  earui's  atmosphere ;  no  more  does 
the  Divine  Being  impart  to  us  his  moral  glory  but  by  the  intervention  of 
^e  moral  powers.  Morality  is  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  vital  air  of 
ihe  human  soul,  through  which  it  has  unceasing  communication  with  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  on  high. 

The  object  of  the  Educator  is,  therefore,  to  strengthen  this  connection 
between  God  and  the  child ;  that  the  universe  of  the  child's  thoughts  may 
become  more  and  more  susceptible  of  the  divine  presence.  Before  this  can 
be  done  effectudly,  the  child  must  be  taught  to  believe  in  God,  and  to  know 
him  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  divine  truth.  He  must  also  be  taught 
to  know  him  as  a  God  of  nature  as  well  as  of  revelation,  and  thus  natural 
theology  will  become  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  religious  Education. 
The  next  effort  of  the  instructor  must  be,  to  enable  the  child  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  himself,  and  to  induce  it  to  a  desire,  a  wish  and  inclination  to  do 
that  which  it  ought  to  do,  the  motive  being  the  love  of  Grod  and  the  perfection 
of  its  moral  nature  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  perfection  in  this  life.  It  should 
be  a  fundamental  principle  running  througn  every  lesson,  heard  in  evevy 
admonition,  taught  in  every  precept,  that  the  animal  and  sensual  life  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  mentd  and  moral  life,  which  is  to  exist  for  ever. 
That  all  earthly  wisdom,  all  laws  of  conduct,  all  social  institutions, 
and  the  whole  of  existence  itself,  are  but  the  means  employed  for  the  unfold- 
ing and  the  exalting  of  the  human  soul.  That  the  great  effect  of  all  thought, 
of  all  instruction,  of  all  care,  is  the  attainment  of  spiritual  freedom— freedom 
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ftom  sin -^  that  freedom  also  which  the  spirit  attains  in  its  exaltation  to 
righteousness,  and  by  which  in  the  concentration  of  its  moral  strength  given 
and  sustained  from  on  high,  it  puts  forth  its  holy  purpose  against  the  senses, 
against  the  passions,  against  the  world ;  so  that  the  intellect,  the  conscience, 
and  the  will,  may  be  fully  liberated,  to  act  with  strength  and  unfold 
themselves  for  ever.  Armed  with  this  strength,  the  child  will  not 
fear  self-conflict,  because  in  it  he  will  see  a  proof  of  Ood^s  deiding  with 
men,  and  will  find  there  the  only  means  of  Christian  triumph.  And  thus 
will  he  be  taught  to  apprehend,  that  the  highest  end  of  human  nature  is  duty, 
virtue,  piety,  moral  greatness,  excellence  ;  and  to  feel  that  the  work  of 
redemption  and  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  man,  is  more  glorious  than  the 
creation  of  multitudes  of  suns,  and  their  ten  thousand  myriads  of  worlds. 

But  how  shall  religious  instruction  be  communicated  P  Not  by  might ;  not 
by  power.  Religion  cannot  be  propounded  to  a  child  solely  ex-oath^ra,  but 
must  win  its  way  to  the  heart  by  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  child 
lives,  being  one  of  affection,  of  gentleness,  of  peace,  of  faith,  and  of  Idv«.  Re- 
ligion must  be  made  a  home  delight,  the  jov  of  the  domestic  hearth,  a  state 
in  which  moral  development  may  go  on  unmterruptedly,  and  the  sense  of  the 
pure,  and  the  just,  ana  the  good,  mav  expand  and  amplify,  till  it  encompasses 
all  mankind  in  its  wide  embrace.  Tnus,  the  susceptibilities  of  infancy,  and 
the  warmer  sympathies  of  youth,  being  engaged  in  the  service  of  virtue  and 
piety,  they  insensibly  become  habits — a  second  nature.  Locke  says,  *^  That 
we  should  always  remember  that  the  facnlties  of  our  souls  are  improved,  and 
made  useful  to  us,  after  the  same  manner  that  our  bodies  are."  What  Locke 
here  says,  in  relation  to  our  intellectual  faculties,  is  equally  applicable  to  our 
moral  feelings.  They  are  to  be  educated,  as  we  have  ob&erv^,  not  by  mere 
precept,  and  we  may  add,  not  by  mere  example  ;  but  by  being  exercUed.  The 
child  must  be  trained  to  tenderness,  to  truth,  to  greatness  of  soul,  to  manly 
candour,  to  patience,  to  perseverance,  and  to  every  other  attribute  of  our  bet- 
ter  nature,  by  being  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  he  will  have  to  aet^  that 
he  may  understand  the  great  truth.    All  virtue  consists  in  efiTort.  * 

Religious  instruction  must  also  be  given  by  authority.  **  He  taught  as 
one  having  author itv,  and  not  as  the  scribes,"  says  die  Evangelist.  And, 
when  Grod  deliverea  the  laws  from  Mount  Sinai,  he  said,  emphatically.  '^  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.**  And  with  the  tremendous  idea  of  that  God,  whom  all  nature 
calls  to  our  mind,  whom  everything  impresses  on  the  human  heart ;  this  short 
commandment,  preserves,  at  all  times,  a  sufficient  authority.  But,  when  poli- 
tical philosophy  says  thou  shalt  not  steal,  it  ought  to  add  to  this  precept  a 
train  of  reasoning  on  the  laws  of  right,  on  the  inequality  of  conditions,  ai^d  on 
the  various  social  relationships ;  and  to  persuade  us,  it  ought  to  recount  every 
motive,  obviate  everv  objection,  and  repel  aU  attacks.  It  would  even  be  ne- 
cessary that,  by  the  lessons  of  this  philosophy,  the  most  uncultivated  minds 
should  be  qualified  to  follow  the  various  ramifications  which  unite,  disjoin,  and 
re-unite  afresh  the  public  to  the  private  interest.  What  an  enterprise ;  surely 
not  one  belonging  to  the  state  of  childhood.  It  is  like  attempting  to  employ 
a  course  of  anatomy,  in  order  to  direct  a  child  in  the  choice  of  proper  ali- 
ments, instead  of  beginning  to  conduct  it  by  the  counsels  and  authority  of  its 
mother. 

The  educator  must,  therefore,  be  careful  that  he  does  not  substitute  a  poli- 
tical, or  mere  social  morality,  for  a  religious  education.  Lawns  are  to  be 
obeyed,  simply  because  they  are  laws ;  and  duties  are  to  be  performed,  be- 
cause they  are  enjoined  by  the  high  and  holy  sanction  and  authority  of  God. 

*  See  Martinis  <' Christian  Mother*s  Text  Book ;  or,  Maxims  and  Aphorisms 
on  Moral  Training. 
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Hence  the  necessity  of  an  established  form  of  worship,  and  a*  settled  and  de- 
terminate faith.  Hence  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  a  National  Church ;  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  which  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
every  child,  whose  parents  are  not  averse  to  its  being  brought  up  in  its  holy 
communion.  From  its  earliest  years,  the  child  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 
Scriptural  principles  upon  which  those  doctrines  and  that  discipline  is  founded, 
and  led  to  venerate  **  the  Church'**--not  from  a  vague  and  superstitious  notion  of 
its  sanctity,  but  from  a  conviction  of  its  apostolic  and  evangelical  character. 
As  the  child  merges  into  the  man,  and  as  his  mind  becomes  enlarged  by  the 
other  branches  of  instrnction,  he  will  be  led  to  appreciate  that  Chorch,  its 
forms,  its  usages,  and  its  rituals,  as  above  all  other  things  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  progress  of  society  in  a  sure  and  perfect  manner,  to  promote  public 
order,  and  to  secure  alike  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  can  be  claimed  with  safety  to 
the  public  good ;  so  long  as  its  members  are  true  to  the  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive principles  upon  which  the  Church  is  founded,  and  are  endowed  with  that 
large  meastore  of  Christian  liberality,  and  Christian  charity,  which  looks  npon 
all  men,  of  whatever  religious  opinions  they  may  be,  provided  they  are  Chris- 
tians in  the  spirit  and  in  the  life,  as  worthy  brothers  and  fellow -labourers  in 
the  great  work  of  human  regeneration. 

From  these  observations,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  religious  education  will  be  conducted.  Religious  and  moral  cul- 
ture will  be  the  principal  feature  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  spirit  of 
religion  will,  more  or  less,  pervade  every  lesson  at  all  susceptible  of  its  lively 
influence,  and  be  interwoven  with  all  the  domestic  duties  of  Hfe.  The  great 
object  to  be  attained  in  education  is,  not  to  make  the  wealthy  man  only,  nor 
the  wise  man,  but  the  good  man ;  to  establish  in  the  individual  trained  and 
jtaught,  as  a  part  of  his  common  nature,  integrity,  principle,  and  honour  ;  to 
create  that  exalted  self-respect  which  will  not  allow  the  commission  of  a 
wicked  act ;  and  to  tx  that  moral  dignity  in  the  heart,  which  will  not  permit 
the  indulgence  of  a  mean  one.  As  a  basis  for  all.  Moral  Education  will  be 
founded  upon  Christian  responsibility  to  God,  and  a  lively  faith  in  Christ 
our  Bedeemer  and  Sanctifier,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a 
means  by  which  we  walk  in  his  steps,  and  are  prepared  by  our  sojourn  on 
earth,  for  that  higher  state  of  existence^  eternal  in  the  heavens,  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

[Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding Education  for  the  Poorer  ^Classes  in  large  towns  throughout  Englaifd 
and  Wales.    Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.] 

Thb  Educational  question  between  the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
government  is,  shaD  provision  be  made  for  the  full  and  complete  Educa- 
tion of  the  population,  in  accordance  with  the  free  institutions  of  the 
age  and  nation ;  or  shall  it  be  partial  and  ineffectual  ?  Shall  a  truly 
national  Education  be  afforded  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
it,  unfettered  by  the  interests  of  party,  the  acrimony  df  sects,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  bigot,  or  the  fears  of  the  imbecile ;  or  shall  it  be  sectarian 
and  exclusive  ?  Shall  the  purveyors  of  Educatiop  be  responsible  to  the 
cotrntry,  or  shall  they  be  only  responsible  to  themselves  ?     Shall  the 
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people  have  a  voice  in  the  promulgation  of  intelligence  ?  Shall  they  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  first  and  most  important  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, or  shall  they  be  taxed  to  support  that  over  which  they  can  exer- 
cise no  permanent  control  ? 

We  are  of  opinion,  and  that  opinion  has  been  strengthened  from  the 
evidence  of  various  kinds  which  has  been  brought  before  us,  and  more 
particularly  by  this  last  Educational  report ;  that  anything  short  of  a 
general  and  permanent  system  which  shall  be  open  to  the  control  of 
parliament,  and  through  it  to  the  great  electorial  body  throughout  the 
empire,  must  necessarily  be  inadequate  and  imperfect.  The  people 
having  the  will,  must  also  have  the  power  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  9ie  dominion  of  every  dominant,  or  every  would-be  dominant  sect 
and  party,  whose  "  mutual  antipathfes  "  would  keep  back  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  for  another  century.  The  mighty  lever  of  instruc- 
tion cannot  and  must  not  be  wielded  by  irresponsible  bodies.  It  is  a 
power  too  great  to  be  entrusted  to  any  set  of  men  who  have  their  party 
interests  to  serve,  or  their  darling  opinions  to  propagate  ;  therefore,  so 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  resolutions  carried  by  certain  members  of  this 
Educational  committee,  we  utterly  disagree  with  them,  and  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  explain. 

The  committee  in  their  report  very  properly  observe,  that  in  any 
remarks  which  they  may  think  it  their  duty  to  make  on  the  want  of 
school  accommodation,  or  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  methods  employed, 
they  declaim  any  intention  of  casting  any  reflections  on  existing  socie- 
ties. They  are  convinced,  that  however  inadequate  the  present  system 
of  instruction  for  the  humbler  classes  may  be  in  many  districts,  it  is 
owing  almost  entirely  to  the  laudable  and  persevering  efforts  throughout 
the  country  of  benevolent  individuals,  that  anything  at  all  worthy  the 
name  of  Education  has  been  afforded  to  the  children  of  the  working 
classes.  This  is  indeed  a  fact  that  never  should  be  lost  sight  of;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  committee  was  bound 
to  receive  evidence  of  the  practical  operation  and  effects  of  the  two 
systems,  from  disinterested  and  impartial  witnesses.  They  should  dili- 
gently have  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  whether  the  schools  in  connection 
with  either  of  the  societies  had  done  all  they  might  have  done,  existing 
circumstances  considered ;  whether,  with  the  means  already  at  their 
disposal,  the  general  or  local  school  committees  had  carried  out  Educa- 
tion in  an  adequate  manner ;  whether  or  no  the  progress  of  intelligence 
had  not  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  been  checked  by  every  possible 
means ;  and  whether  the  governors,  directors,  or  committees  of  schools, 
had  not  determinately  opposed  the  introduction  of  those  very  subjects  of 
instruction,  which  are  eminently  calculated  to  raise  the  people  from  their 
present  depraved  condition.  The  conmiittee  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
have  ascertained  whether  the  school  societies  as  at  present  constituted, 
are  adapted  either  in  their  general  or  local  organization,  to  carry  out 
plans  equally  comprehensive  with  those  adopted  by  other  nations  ;  and 
whether  the  supporters  and  patrons  of  ihe  schools  are  so  alive  to  the 
importance  generally,  accordhig  to  the  new  light  that  has  recently  been 
thrown  upon  it^  as  to  afford  a  guarantee  for  the  due  and  proper  applica- 
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tion  of  any  funds  mth  which  government  may  hereafter  invest  them. 
In  our  common  operations,  before  a  person  can  be  appointed  to  any 
permanent  or  even  temporary  office,  he  must  afford  evidence  of  not  only 
his  simple  capacity,  but  of  his  feelings  and  opinions  being  in  unison 
'  with  the  duties  he  has  to  fulfil.  In  the  same  manner,  it  becomes  the 
government  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  majority  of  those  professing 
patrons  of  Education,  are  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  its 
being  universally  applied,  and  of  the  subject  matter  of  knowledge  being 
comprehensively  communicated.  If,  indeed,  all  men  were  of  the  opinion  of 
the  excellent  Bishop  of  London,  an  opinion  responded  to  by  many  of 
the  clergy,  "that  no  distinction  in  the  communication  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  knowledge  should  be  made  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
class,  except  such  as  the  difference  in  station  of  the  parties  rendered 
indispensable."  Then,  we  would  without  hesitation,  place  any 
amount  of  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  those  so  liberally  disposed.  But 
if  we  found  that  certain  majorities  in  school  committees  were  half  pa- 
ralized  with  the  fear  of  **  teaching  children  too  much ;"  that  they  passed 
edicts,  and  commanded  "  not  to  be  taught "  subjects,  the  utility  of  which 
cannot  be  questioned  by  men  of  any  pretensions  to  common  sense. 
If  they  interdicted  and  opposed  with  stubborn  vehemence  whatever  was 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  human  capacity,  and  exalt  the  mind  &om  the 
gross  and  sensual  to  the  pure  and  intellectual,  whether  this  spirit  of 
opposition  arose  &om  ignorance  in  these  points  as  to  the  real  utility  of 
the  subjects  desirous  of  being  taught,  or  from  an  unchristian  selfish- 
ness ;  in  either  case  we  say,  such  persons  ought  not  to  have  entrusted 
to  their  charge  the  Education  of  the  meanest  fraction  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  much  less  should  they  have  the  public  funds  put  into  their 
hands  for  Educational  purposes.  We  believe,  that  if  these  considera- 
tions had  received  due  weight  with  the  Educational  committee,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  it  would  not  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
**  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  propose  any  means  for  meeting  the 
deficiencies  of  Education,  beyond  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
grants  which  are  at  present  made  through  the  medium  of  the  two 
societies.'' 

That  the  absolute  fitness  and  necessity  of  this  was  felt  by  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  committee,  is  apparent  from  the  following  resolution  put 
by  some  of  its  members ;  "  that  not  having  taken  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  character  and  results  of  the  course  of  Education  in  the  schools  of  this 
society  J  the  committee  do  not  feel  warranted  in  offering  an  opinion  on 
their  efficiency  to  the  house,*'  This  resolution  was  negatived  by  the  votes 
of  five  to  three ;  so  that  on  this  question,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  is  not  unanimous,  and  iMs  leaves  the  matter  still  a  question 
to  be  decided.  It  appears  to  us,  that  before  frirther  grants  should  be 
made,  frirther  evidence  should  be  taken,  not  with  a  view  in  any  way  to 
bring  existing  societies  into  contempt,  because  we  believe  that  within 
these  last  few  years  the  directors  of  the  school  societies  have  bjeen 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  general  feeling  of  their  own  supporters ;  but 
rather  to  teach  those  who  do  not  understand  thh  question,  that  it  is 
highly  necessary,  politic,  and  prudent,  not  only  to  give  the  means  of 
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acquiring  knowledge,  but  to  gaide  and  direct  the  mind  to  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  fonn  the  taste,  and  with  it  to 
improve  the  habits  of  the  individual.  That  for  this  purpose,  a  thorough 
alteration  of  systems  must  take  place;  that  considerable  alterations 
must  be  made  both  in  the  manner  in  which  knowledge  is  to  be  commu- 
nicated, as  well  as  in  in  the  description  of  knowledge  taught.  And 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  receive  an  Education,  not  only  equal  to  that  of 
surrounding  nations,  but  as  much  superior  as  it  can  possibly  he  made ; 
also,  that  it  be  equal  to  the  means  and  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
population  ;  also,  that  it  be  not  exclusive,  and  that  it  be  not  made  the 
instrument  of  any  sect  or  party.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
hold  the  scales,  of  equity  in  perfect  equipoise,  between  every  portion  of 
its  great  national  fainily,  and  to  bestow  this  greatest  blessing  to  all  with- 
out limitation  and  without  partiality ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  free 
constitution — that  glorious  birthright  of  Englishmen,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  king  Alfred,  "  leaves  every  man  as  free  as  his  own  thoughts," 
at  the  same  time  that  it  strengthens  and  consolidates  the  whole  public 
body,  and  afibrds  the  firmest  basis  for  the  stability  of  the  throne. 

On  looking  over  the  report,  we  are  struck  by  the  sameness  of  by  fer 
the  greater  part  of  the  evidence,  compared  with  that  which  has  been  on 
other  occasions  before  the  house  ;  and  leaving  out  the  evidence  of  the 
servants  and  agents  of  the  two  societies  in  &vour  of  their  own  par- 
ticular systems,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  the  extension  of  the 
grants  of  public  money  for  promoting  Education,  either  through  the 
National  or  British  and  Foreign  Schools.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  no  partial  exhibition  of  Education  can  act  with  any 
probability  of  success ;  that  the  Education  required  for  the  people  of 
this  country  must  be  so  general  and  comprehensive,  as  to  involve  a  new 
and  better  machinery  than  any  yet  brought  into  action. 

But  waiving  for  a  time  the  consideration  of  this  question,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  itself,  particularly  a 
portion  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  Riddell  Wood,  who  was  employed 
by  the  statistical  societies  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  to  m^e  in-^ 
quiry  into  the  state  of  Education  in  various  large  towns  of  Lancashire. 
The  facts  evolved  by  this  inquiry,  have  been  more  or  less  before  the 
public,  and  have  been  more  or  less  cavilled  at  or  denied.  It  was, 
therefore,  highly  proper  to  have  them  substantially  verified. 

Mr.  Wood  is  asked,  in  reference  to  this  statistical  report : — 

Are  you,  upon  the  whole  that  you  have  heard,  and  upon  due  consideration, 
satined  with  the  substantial  accuracy  of  those  returns  ? — ^Every  day  I  am  more 
satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  stated. 

In  the  various  returns  to  which  you  have  contributed? — ^In  those  returns  to 
which  I  have  contributed. 

The  same  arrangement  and  the  same  division  of  the  kind  of  instruction  is 
given  in  all  these  returns  to  which  you  contributed  throughout^  that  is,  into  the 
dame,  the  day  schools,  and  so  on? — It  is. 

For  instance,  here  is  the  state  of  education  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool : 
'<  Dame  schools  and  common  day  schools.  Although  those  two  classes  of  schools 
have  been  separated  in  the  tables,  in  their  general  condition  they  present  so  few 
points  of  real  difference^  that  the  Committee  has  thought  it  advisable  in  their 
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report  to  consider  them  as  constituting  one  large  class."  They  go  on  to  say  that 
the  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  are,  with  few  exceptions,  that  "  they 
consist  of  one  master  or  teacher,  and  a  number  of  scholars,  varying  from  15  to  40. 
The  terms  are  sufficiently  low  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  class  of  labourers 
and  small  shopkeepers  ;  they  are  supported  entirely  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
benefit  by  them ;  with  very  few  exceptions,  children  of  both  sex6s  are  taught  in 
the  same  school-room.''  This  is  a  sort  of  general  description  of  those  dame  and 
day  schools  that  is  applicable',  generally,  to  the  same  class  of  schools  throughout 
these  reports  ? — It  is. 

In  the  descriptions  which  are  given  of  these  dame  and  day  schools,  parti- 
cularly relating  first  of  all  to  the  dame  schools,  they  state  that  they  are,  in  many 
instances,  '^tlark  and  confined;  many  are  damp  and  dirty,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  them  are  used  as  dwelling,  dormitory  and  school-room,  accommodating,  in 
many  cases,  families  of  seven  or  eight  persons ;  above  40  of  them  are  cellars." 
That  is  with  relation  to  the  dame  schools  of  Liverpool  ? — It  is,  and  that  is  correct. 

That  is  confirmed  by  what  you  have  seen? — ^Yes,  I  have  seen  that  with  my 
own  eyes. 

They  say^  <^  Of  the  common  day  schools,  in  the  poorer  districts,  it  is  diiScult 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  ;  so  close  and  offensive  is  the  atmosphere  in  many 
of  thera,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  a  person  entering  from  the  open  air,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  hour  for  quitting  school  approaches.  The  dimensions  rarely  exceed 
those  of  the  dame  sdiools,  while  frequently  the  number  of  scholars  is  more  than 
double.  Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  much  aggravated  by  filth  and  offensive  odour, 
arising  from  other  causes."    That  is  an  accurate  description  ?^It  is. 

It  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  masters  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  depressing  and 
unhealthy  eflTects  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  thera,  and  do  not  consider 
it  desirable  that  their  schools  should  be  better  ventilated."  That  is  an  accurate 
description? — It  is. 

And  you  can  state  that  the  descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  various  dame 
and  day  schools,  and  other  schools  that  are  mentioned  throughout  these  reports, 
to  which.you  have  been  a  party,  are  accurate,  and  taken  from  examination  ? — ^They 
are;  they  are  taken  from  personal  examination. 

It  is  stated  in  these  reports,  that  the  persons  who  are  instructors  in  those  xlame 
and  day  schools,  are  extremely  unequal  to  the  task ;  that  they  are  many  of  them 
but  half-informed  persons  themselves ;  that  they  are  persons  unable  to  obtain 
employment  elsewhere,  and  betake  themselve's  to  instruction  of  youth,  but  are 
not  at  all  fit  f6r  it ;  and  that  the  worst  consequences  follow  to  the  children  who 
are  placed  ui^der  their  instruction.    Is  that  the  case  ?— It  is  true. 

Various  examples  of  the  evils  arising  to  children  are  mentioned,  and 
various  examples  of  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers.  It  is  stated;  in  the  Liverpool 
report,  that  one  master  being  questioned  on  the  subject  of  morals,  was  asked  if  he 
taught  morals,  and  he  observed,  **  That  question  does  not  belong  to  my  school ; 
it  belongs  more  to  girls'  schools*'? — ^Tbat  is  qaite  correct. 

It  states  also,  that  '^In  the  poorest  schools  no  pretence  is  made  to  teach 
morals,  and  many  masters  have  no  idea  what  teaching  morals  can  possibly  mean; 
the  generality  of  teachers,  indeed,  entertain  very  imperfect  notions  on  this 
subject"? — ^That  is  true. 

It  is  stated,  that  "  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mistress  of  a  dame  school 
gone  out  for  the  day,  and  her  school  in  charge  of  some  neighbour  or  neighbour's 
child ;  sometimes  she  is  found  washing  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  at  other  times 
the  washing  and  drying  is  carried  on  in  the  school"? — ^That  is  very  much  the 
case  in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Wyse.^  Were  the  proportion  of  schools  in  which  such  conduct  is  stated 
to  have  occurred  very  numerous  ? — ^The  proportion  in  Liverpool  was  numerous, 
and  in  Manchester,  too.  The  statement  with  respect  to  the  washing  applies 
to  the  dame  schools,  of  course  ;  those  were  only  common  day  schools,  in  which 
writing  was  taught. 

Is  it  generatly  carried  on  in  the  dame  schools  ? — I  should  say,  that  in 
more  than  one-half  the  dame  schools,  the  mistress  either  washes  in  the  school  or 
in  a  little  back  place,  during  school  hours. 
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Is  she  assisted  by  the  pupils  in  any  way?— .No,  I  never  saw  anything  of 
the  sort. 

ChairmanJ]  Do  you  recollect  this  case :  '^  In  a  garret,  up  three  pair  of 
dark  broken  stairs,  was  a  common  day  school,  with  forty  children,  in  the  compass 
of  ten  feet  by  ni|ie  "  ?— I  do. 

It  is  stated,  '^  On  a  perch,  forming  a  triangle  with  the  corner  of  the  room, 
sat  a  cock  and  two  hens;  under  a  stump  bed,  immediately  beneath,  was  a  dog- 
kennel  in  the  occupation  of  three  black  terriers,  Whose  barking,  added  to  the 
noise  of  the  children,  and  the  cackling  of  the  fowls  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
were  almost  deafening  ;  there  was  only  one  small  window,  at  which  sat  the  mas- 
ter obstructing  three-fourths  of  the  light  it  was  capable  of  admitting."  Is  that 
accurate  ? — ^Tfaat  is  correct ;  it  beggared  all  description.  There  are  several  schools 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  four  or  five  common  day  schools,  which  are  in  the 
same  condition,  filthy  in  the  extreme  ;  so  that,  in  obtaining  information,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  three  or  four  times,  and  always  to  carry  scent  with 
me  to  scent  my  pocket  handkerchief. 

Mr.  Wyte.l  Would  you  say  that  that  was  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
those  schools? — No,  but  in  certain  neighbourhoods  in  Liverpool. 

Chairman,^  Some  of  those  schools  to  Which  you  applied  the  description 
of  their  being  in  such  a  miserable  condition,  were  schools  in  which  there  were  30 
or  40  children? — ^They  were,  but  those  were  ofUr^  cases  ;  those  were  the  worst 
cases,  and  th^y  were  cases  which  we  found  generally  clustered  together  in  one  or 
two  situations,  which  in  my  report  to  the  eemmittee,  I  stated,  pointing  them  out. 

Were  the  dame  schools  generally  well  or  ill  supplied  with  books? — Very 
ill  supplied  indeed. 

It  is  stated,  that  <<  The  poverty  of  the  mistress  renders  it  quite  out  of  her 
power  to  provide  them,  and  the  parents  neglected  to  furnish  their  children  with 
them,  either  frdm  the  same  cause,  or  from  indifference ;"  is  that  the  case?^ — Yes, 
it  is  quite  correct. 

There  is  considerable  detail  given  in  these  reports  of  the  sums  that  were 
paid  by  the  children  ;  did  you  take  pains  to  obtain  that  accurately,  so  that  you 
fully  believe  that  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  amount  usually  paid  ? — Generally 
speaking,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  accurate,  but  I  had  some  difficulty  ;  in  many 
cases  I  was  obliged  to  put  it  as  not  ascertained,  where  I  could  not  depend  upon 
the  information. 

Are  you  satisfied  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  it? — I  am,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  having  inquired  also  of  the  poor  people  In  the  neighbourhoods 
occasionally  respecting  their  children,  and  what  they  did  pay. 

Do  you  remember  the  case  of  '^  one  master,  who  having  stated  that  he 
used  the  globes,  was  asked  if  he  had  bother  one  only"? — 1  remember  that  very 
well. 

•  And  he  replied,  '<  Both ;  how  could  I  teach  geography  with  one  -"  and  on 
further  questioning  him,  '^  it  appeared  that  both  were,  in  his  opinion,  necessary, 
because  one  was  supposed  to  represent  one-half,  and  the  other  the  remaining  half 
of  the  world ;''  was  that  the  case  ?  —  It  was ;  he  turned  me  out  of  his  school 
when  I  explained  to  him  his  error. 

Did  you  happen  to  find  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  numbers  in  some  of  the 
day  schools,  from  a  notion  that  is  prevalent  among  the  mistresses,  that  it  is  un- 
lucky to  count  their  scholars  ? —  I  should  scarcely  say  that  it  was  prevalent  a- 
mong  the  mistresses  ;  I  found  it  in  many  cases,  but  not  the  generality  ;  but  some 
persons,  upon  a  point  of  conscience,  would  not  count  them ;  they  thought  it  was 
unlucky. 

Do  you  remember  one  who  had  conscientious  scruples,  and  said,  <<  It  would 
be  a  flat  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  tNo,  no,  said  she,  <  you  shan't  catch 
me  counting ;  see  what  a  pretty  mess  David  made  of  it  when  he  counted  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel'  "  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that  very  well ;  I  ran  the  risk  of  counting 
the  scholars  during  a  further  conversation  with  her.  .   . 

ilfr.Fr<^M.]-Did  you  find,  in  general,  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  returns 
from  those  people  ? — Not  in  general. 

Was  there  any  apprehension  entertained  by  the  persons  to  whom  you  applied, 
that  it  was  preparatory  to  some  change  in  their  condition,  or  some  measure  in 
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coBtemplation  on  the  part  of  Government? — ^There  was,  I  think  I  might  say,  a 
very  general  impression  that  this  was  preparatory  to  some  change,  and  that  it  was 
an  inquiry  instituted  by  Government ;  and  I  had  some  difficulty,  particularly 
among  the  higher  class  of  schools  in  Liverpool,  in  making  my  way  at  all.  They 
could  not  believe  that  any  committee  of  gentlemen  would  undertake  the  expense 
of  going  through  an  inquiry  of  that  sort. 

Do  you  think  they  were  hostile  to  the  interference  of  Government  with  educa- 
tion ? — ^Decidedly  so. 

Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  the  masters  and  mistreMes  ?— -Yes,  with  a  few 
exceptions. 

Mr,  WpseJ]  Even  the  dames  ? — The  dames  of  eoufse,  almost  without  any  ex- 
ception. Some  few  of  the  dames  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  a  request  that  they 
might  be  thought  of  in  case  public  scbooU  were  established,  and  put  into  office, 
in  some  situation. 

Did  the  dames  seem  at  all  sensible  of  their  deficiency  ? — ^Very  commonly.  I 
have  met  with  instances  of  their  saying,  <<It  is  not  much  they  pay  me,  and  it  is 
not  much  I  teach  them." 

Chairman.'}  It  is  stated  in  several  of  these  reports,  that  the  masters  of  the  day 
schools  were  by  no  means  sensible  of  their  deficiency ;  but,  ou  the  contrary,  were 
often  self-sufficient,  and  thought  themselves  very  well  able  to  teach ;  do  you  re- 
member the  expression  made  use  of  by  one  of  them,  who  said :  '<  I  hope  that  the 
Government,  if  they  interfere,  will  pass  a  law  that  nobody  that  is  not  high  lamt 
shall  teach  for  the  future ;  then  we  shall  have  some  chance"  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  remember 
that  very  well. 

The  Report  states,  <  These  schools  are  generally  found  in  very  dirty  unwhole- 
some rooms ;  frequently  in  close  damp  cellars,  or  old  dilapidated  garrets ;  in 
one  of  these  schools  eleven  children  were  found  in  a  small  room,  in  which  one 
of  the  children  of  the  mistress  was  lying  in  bed,  ill  of  the  measles,  and  no  less 
than  thirty  of  the  usual  scholars  were  then  confined  at  home,  with  the  same  dis- 
ease.' Do  yon  remember  the  case,  and  is  it  an  accurate  description? — ^Ire- 
member  it  distinctly ;  and  it  is  perfectly  accurate. 

It  is  stated,  that  <  in  another  school  all  the  children,  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
were  squatted  on  the  bare  fioor,  there  being  no  benches,  chairs,  or  furniture  of 
any  kind  in  the  room.  The  master  said  his  terms  would  not  yet  allow  him  to 
provide  forms.'  Do  you  remember  that,  and  is  it  an  accurate  account  ? — I  re- 
member it,  and  it  is  accurate. 

«  There  is  a  note  saying  that  <  one  of  the  best  of  these  schools  is  kept  by  a  blind 
man,  who  hears  his  scholars  their  lessons,  and  explains  them  with  great  simpli- 
city ;  he  is,  however,  liable  to  interruption  in  his  academic  labour**,  as  his  wife 
keeps  a  mangle,  and  he  is  obliged  to  turn  it  for  her.'  Do  you  remember  that 
case? — I  remember  it  well ;  it  is  in  a  cellar. 

You  have  stated  some  exceptions  to  this,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  primitive 
dame  schools,  kept  by  tidy  elderly  females,  who  keep  their  schools  in  a  very 
neat  and  orderly  manner,  but  who  seem  to  be  quite  an  exception? — Yes  ;  there 
are  very  few  of  them. 

The  terms  of  the  dame  schools,  it  is  stated,  vary  from  twopence  to  seven- 
pence  a  week,  and  the  average  fourpence  ? — ^That  is  correct. 

Then  with  respect  to  common  day  schools,  it  says,  <  these  schools  seem  to  be 
in  rather  better  condition  than  those  last  mentioned ;  but  are  still  very  little 
fitted  to  give  a  really  useful  education  to  the  children  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
masters  are  generally  in  no  way  qualified  for  their  occupation,  take  little  in- 
terest in  it,  and  show  very  little  disposition  to  adopt  any  of  the  improvements 
that  have  elsewhere  been  made  in  the  system  of  instruction.'  Is  that  a  correct 
statement  ? — It  is  a  faithful  picture. 

In  a  note  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  these  schools 
seem  to  think  their  own  plan  the  best,  and  they  are  very  little  inclined  to  any 
suggestion  of  any  improvements,  and  to  any  suggestion  they  only  answer,  Vthe 
old  road  is  the  best?'— That  is  correct ;  and  they  said,  *  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning,'  very  frequently. 

Did  you  find  the  masters  rather  conceited  and  self-sufficient  in  their  own 
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opinion  ? — ^Not  rather,  very  much  so ;  it  seems  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  chsrac- 
ter  of  schoolmasters. 

Is  that  confined  to  Manchester,  or  do  you  find  it  generally  the  ease? — ^I  find 
it  generally  the  case ;  I  find  some  intelligent  masters  who  admit  it,  and  they 
conceive  there  is  something  in  the  occupation  which  begets  self-sufficiency. 

Chairman,']  With  reference-  to  the  state  of  the  schools  in  Manchester,  it  is 
stated,  that '  in  the  great  majority  of  these  schools  there  seems  to  be  a  complete 
want  of  order  and  system,'  that  <  religious  instruction  is  seldom  attended  to  be* 
yond  the  rehearsal  of  a  catechism,  and  moral  education,  real  cultivation  of  mind, 
and  improvement  of  character,  are  totally  neglected  ;'  is  that  accurate  ? — It  is 
perfectly  true. 

Do  you  recollect  the  ca^e  where,  ^  Morals  f*  said  one  master,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  whether  be  taught  them  morak.  <  How  am  I  to  teach  morals  to  the 
like  of  these  ?'    Do  you  recollect  that  ? — Very  distinctly. 

From  the  whole  of  your  recollection  respecting  these  numerous  schools,  which 
give  what  is  called  instruction  to  these  very  numerous  classes  in  Manchester, 
the  dame  and  day  schools,  you  state  that  they  are  imperfect  and  extremely  de- 
ficient as  it  regards  giving  moral  or  religious  or  useful  education  to  the  chil- 
dren who  go  to  themf — I  Imow  that  they  are,  from  subsequent  inquiries  amongst 
children  who  have  attended  the  schools,  which  have  proved  it ;  and  within  the 
last  six  weeks  I  have  visited  many  hundred  families,  including  a  popfilation  of 
above  6,000,  and  I  found  a  very  great  number  of  them  who  have  attended  those 
schools,  and  have  learned,  perhaps,  to  read  the  Testament,  who  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  now,  in  many  cases,  they  do  not  know  their  letters, 
and  many  others  that  cannot  read,  who  were  able  to  read  fluently  en  leaving 
school. 

You  are  speaking  now  in  relation  to  Manchester  ? — ^In  relation  to  Manchester 
particularly. 

That  is  to  say,  you  rerified  the  conclusion  you  came  to  as  to  those  schools, 
by  subsAquent  inquiry  as  to  the  effects  of  that  edncation  upon  a  great  number, 
and  you  found  youf self  confirmed  in  the  conclusion  to  which  you  had  arrived  7 
**-Far  beyond'  what  I  had  expected. 

Mr.  GkuiUUme.]  When  the  eeboolmaster  answered,  <How  am  I  to  teach 
morals  to  the  like  of  these,'  do  you  suppose,  in  point  of  fact,  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  giving  them  instruction  upon  their  duties,  or  that  he  was,  perhaps, 
rather  puzzled  by  the  word  *  morals  V — I  think  he  had  an  idea  of  the  question^ 
and  of  the  answer  that  I  expected  from  him  ;  but  I  understood  the  answer  to 
mean,  that  it  was  quite  enough  for  htm  to  keep  them  in  anything  like  tolerable 
order,  and  to  teach  them  a  little  reading  and  writing. 

Haye  yon  any  impression,  that  if,  instead  of  putting  the  question  to  him  in 
that  form,  you  had  asked  him  whether  he  taught  the  children  their  duties  to 
God  and  to  man,  he  wonld  hate  given  you  an  answer  substantially  the  same, 
and  have  said^  How  am  I  to  teach  duties  to  the  like  of  these  ?•— It  is  my  decided 
impression  that  he  weuld^  or  I  should  have  been  acting  very  wrong  in  inserting 
it  in  the  report :  perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  not  eliciting  more,  but  I  have  in  many 
instances  done  jo,  and  found,  that  alniost  invariably  where  I  have  received  an- 
swers which  would  bear  a  twofold  construction,  and  where,  being-  willing  to 
put  the  most  favburaMe  construction  upon  it,  I  have  pat  further  questions  to 
them,  I  have  received  answers  to  this  effect ;  wby,  I  flog  tbenk  when  they  do 
wrong,  or  something  to  that  eifect;  bat  beyond  that  they  seem  to  have  no  idea 
of  nK>ral  education. 

Mr.X)vfen  Stanley, 1  Do  you  think  that  the  poorer  classes  would  not  gladly 
pay  1^.  a  day,  or  any  other  sum,  for  good  instniction  to  their  children,  if  a  good 
national  system  were  organized,  in  preference  to  the  schools  they  attend  tt»w  I 
—There  can  be  no  question  about  it. 

CAatrfTum.}  Do  you  think  that,  supposing  any  good  system  were  hrougkt  to 
their  doors,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  what  the  present  bad  one  costs,  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  at  tho^  schools  might  be  expected  ? — No  doubt  there 
would  be  a  very  great  increase.  Indeed  I  may  state,  that  I  have  met,  within 
the  last  six  weeks,  with  a  number  of  persons  who  are  anxiously  looking  for 
something  of  the  sort  coming  within  the  reach  of  their  limited  means. 
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With  respect  to  dame  schools,  does  the  same  description  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  mistresses,  and  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  school-rooms,  and  the  bad 
state  of  edacation  there,  apply  to  Bury,  as  was  given  in  Manchester,  and  in  the 
other  reports  ?— Generally ;  my  impression  is  that  it  was  more  like  Salford ;  that 
it  was  somewhat  better  than  Manchester  and  Lirerpool. 

Mr,  Stanley.^  Was  sewing  taught  to  the  girls  in  those  dame  schools? — ^In  a 
great  proportion  of  them  sewing  was  professedly  taught;  but  perhaps  in  a 
school  of  twenty  or  thirty  girls  I  should  not  find  more  than  two  with  sewing  in 
their  hand.  . 

ChairmanJ]  Nevertheless  they  are  somewhat  better  than  the  others.  There 
appear  to  be  these  accounts  of  the  schools  in  Bury,  that  of  the  teachers,  two 
only  were  educated  for  their  profession,  no  fewer  than  eight  had  other  avoca- 
tions, which  they  pursued  during  school-hours,  and  very  few  of  them  allowed 
their  duty  to  their  scholars  to  interfere  with  their  household  occupations.  Is 
that  an  accurate  account? — ^It  is. 

It  is  stated  that  two  were  washing  in  the  schoolroom,  that  one  kept  a  milk- 
can  in  the  school-room,  and  sold  milk,  and  that  another  was  a  hat-maker,  and 
was  occupied  in  baking  bread  in  a  little  back*room  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  that  two  of  those  schools  had  nearly  all  the  children  asleep 
on  the  forms,  or  cm  the  floor^  and  the  mistress  observed,  by  way  of  apology,  that 
they  were  better  so  than  awake  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  in  very  hot  weather. 

With  respect  to  common  day  schools,  does  the  same  kind  of  description  apply 
M  has  been  applied  to  common  day  schools  in  the  other  boroughs  ? — It  does. 

It  is  stated,  *  There  is  seldom  any  attempt  made  to  explain  to  the  children  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read;  one  master,  who  professed  to  instruct  his  scholars 
in  religion  and  morals,  was  asked  what  method  he  pursued  for  the  former,  when 
he  replied,  <  I  hear  them  their  catechism  once  a  week,'  and  to  the  question  how 
he  taught  morals,  <  I  tell  them  to  be  good  lads,  you  know,  and  mind  what  I  say 
to  them,  and  so  on?' — ^That  was  the  fact. 

The  committee  go  on  to  say,  '  We  shall  think  with  deep  compassion  on  their 
scholars,  and  with  some  degree  of  humiliation  at  the  contrast  which  this  picture 
presents  with  other  lands.'  Then  they  come  to  the  common  day  schools,  and 
they  say  they  are  better  than  the  dame  schools,  but  that  the  supply  of  books  is 
not  much  more  abundant,  and  the  selection  equally  inj.udicious.  They  say,  and 
your  attention  is  particularly  called  to  this,  that  <  the  Bible  (or  parts  of  it)  is  the 
general  book  from  which  the  alphabet  is  learned,  amid  much  flagellation  and 
inany  teara ;'  is  that  the  case?— That  is  correct. 

Do  not  you  feel  convinced,  from  your  observation,  that  such  a  use  of  Scrip- 
ture must  tend  to  give  a  child  a  dislike  to  it?-^I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  has 
that  effect,  both  from  my  own  observation  as  well  as  from  the  reasonableness  of 
the  thing  itself,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  <  the  education  is  scarcely  ever  effective  in  those 
schools ;'  that  ^  the  system  pursued  is  universally  slovenly  and  mechanical,  and 
the  birch  is  the  general  interpreter  of  learning,  that  interrogation  is  rarely  re- 
sorted to ;  that  religion  is  taught  by  catechisms,  and  morals  by  the  rod  ;'  is  that 
the  case,  as  ftir  as  you  observed  ?— Generally  speaking^  it  is  in  the  day  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  kind  of  education  which  is  given  in  Birmingham,  first  of 
all  at  the  dame  schools,  which  is  the  character  of  those  schools  in  that  town  ; 
are  they  superior^  upon  the  whole,  to  the  dame  schools  in  Manchester  and  the 
other  towns  in  Lancashire  ?'^I  think  superior  to  the  Manchester  and  the  Liver- 
pool schools,  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  I  should  think  not  to  Salford,  at  least  some 
districts  of  Salford,  and  not  superior  certainly  to  Bury ;  much  upon  a  par,  I 
think.  The  teachers,  generally  speaking,  are  totally  unqualified ;  very  few,  if 
any,  have  ever  had  any  previous  education  for  the  purpose  \  a  great  proportion 
of  them  have  undertaken  it  in  consequence  of  distress  \  some  few,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  bodily  infirmity,  lameness,  or  inability  to  use  an  arm.  I  have 
net  with  several  whe  have  commenced  owing  to  the  loss  of  an  arm,  or  from 
other  causes  of  that  description,  and  also  because  they  are  getting  too  old  for 
anything  else.  In  other  cases  their  husbands  have  run  away  and  left  them  some 
years  before.    Others  have  been  left  widows  with  large  families. 

Many  of  them,  then,  from  adverse  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  many  from 
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bodily  infirmity? — Yes,  the  great  bulk  of  them  from  adverse  pecuniary  circum* 
stances ;  others  from  bodily  infirmity.  There  are  a  few  in  Birmingham  who 
appear  to  have  taken  it  up  in  a  better  spirit,  and  to  have  somewhat  better 
qualifications.  Generally  Speaking,  those,  however,  have  taken  it  up  upon  a 
religious  principle  entirely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  their  own  par*- 
ticular  religious  opinions. 

What  opinions  are  those  in  general;  are  they  dissenters  or  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  they  have  been  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  more,  I  think,  are  dissenters ;  perhaps  most  are  Wesleyan. 

In  consequence  of  so  many  of  these  persons  having  been  driven  to  keep  schools 
as  a  resource  from  adverse  circumstances,  bodily  infirmity,  age,  and  misfortune, 
do  you  not  consider  that  those  circumstances  are  likely  to  have  influenced  their 
temper,  to  have  given  them  rather  a  dark  view,  and  to  have  rendered  them  in 
many  instances  unfit  for  an  occupation  which  requires  particular  patience,  gentle- 
ness, and  perseverance? — Most  certainly;  and  I  think,  sLlso,  that  frequency  their 
tempers,  dispositions,  and  habits,  have  occasioned  the  very  misfortunes  that  have 
driven  them  to  it. 

Then,  instead  of  being  persons  the  best  qualified  to  bring  up  the  infant  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  or  middling  classes,  you  consider  that,  from  the  circumstances 
you  have  spoken  of,  they  are  the  most  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  serving  them  ? — 
Speaking  generally,  I  would  say  so  decidedly.  There  are  cases  in  which  I 
have  found  that  a  different  effect  appeared  to  have  been  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  mistress  of  the  school  by  distress,  and  one  which,  perhaps,  would  be 
favourable  to  her  character  as  a  teacher. 

But,  as  a  general  opinion,  you  think  the  reverse  has  been  the  case? — Most 
certainly. 

Do  you  not  think  these  circumstances  are  likely,  therefore,  to  have  very  great 
influence  upon  the  minds  and  dispositions  of  the  children  who  are  placed  under 
the  care  of  such  a  person,  and  instead  of  giving  them  good  dispositions,  and 
gradually  training  ihem  up  well,  would  most  likely  have  quite  the  contrary 
effect  ? — Decidedly  so ;  I  have  seen  innumerable  instances  in  which  it  could  not 
have  any  other  thsm  a  very  injurious  effect.  I  have  been  in  schools,  for  instance, 
where  the  mistress,  who  has  been  speaking  to  me,  has  said  to  the  children, 
**•  Hold  yonr  tongues,  you  little  devils,'  and  burst  out  into  a  violent  fit  of  pas- 
sion, striking  the  child  nearest  to  her ;  not  perhaps  the  one  that  most  deserved 
it ;  and  none  of  them  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of  treating  the  children  in  any 
other  way  than  by  punishment.  Rewards  are,  with  them,  out  of  the  qwestion  f 
their  mesors  will  not  afford  it,  and,  therefore,  punishment  is  the  only  mode  left. 

In  short,  they  have  no  system  of  education  ? — There  is  no  system  of  education 
in  the  dame  schools  ;  it  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question  to  ask  them  what  sys- 
tem of  discipline  they  adopt ;  the  cane  is  always  lying  by  them,  if  not  the  rod, 
and  you  cannot  stay  many  minutes  before  you  see  it  in  use. 

Are  they  well  supplied  with  books  ? — They  are  scantily  supplied  with  books; 
I  should  say  they  are  better  supplied  in  Birmingham  than  in  any  other  town  I 
have  visited. 

Do  you  not  think  these  methods  you  have  detailed  as  resorted  to  in  dame 
schools,  to  which  the  great  body  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  and  working 
classes  go,  are  likely  to  spoil  the  tempers  of  the  children,  and  to  be  of  very  great 
injury  to  them  as  they  grow  up? — There  can  be  no  question  of  it ;  it  must  be  so 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

Do  you  think,  for  children  of  that  very  tender  age,  it  is  a  better  mode  of 
cultivating  the  temper  and  disposition  by  assembling  them  in  small  numbers 
round  a  kind  schoolmistress,  than  sending  them  at  once  to  a  public  school, 
where  each  individual  is  almost  lost  in  the  number  ? — I  am  satisfied  of  it  from 
my  own  observation ;  having  visited  many  schools  where  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses adopted  suggestions  which  I  made  to  them,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  effect,  in  particular  of  laying  aside  corporeal  punishments,  and  the 
appeal  to  the  selfish  principles  which  is  excited  by  giving  prizes ;  I  have  had 
very  satisfactory  testimpny  borne  to  the  advantages  of  setting  those  aside 
altogether. 

Then  the  result  oi   your  experience  would  lead   you,  if  you  were  able 
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to  hare  an  efficient  control  over  the  parties  who  were  allowed  to  keep  ^nme 
schools,  to  prevent  their  opening  such  schools  without  a  previous  examination 
as  to  their  character  and  temper ;  to  prefer  such  well-regulated  dame  schools 
even  to  what  are  called  infant  schools  ? — It  would. 

Chairman.']  Do  you  not  think  that  the  mode  in  which  8u«h  dame  schools  are 
generally  conducted  at  present  must  have  the  worst  effect  on  the  character,  con- 
duct, and  disposition  of  these  children  in  after  life  ? — Certainly. 

Mr,  Putey,]  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  defect  in  the  system  of  infant 
schools  ? — One  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  is  the  assembling  of  so 
many  children  together,  and  the  constant  appeal  that  is  made  to  their  emula- 
tion ;  it  brings  them  out  into  publicity,  and  there  are  certain  children  who  are 
brought  prominently  forward  ;  of  course,  the  natural  disposition  of  the  teacher 
would  induce  him  to  put  those  who  are  apt  and  quick  before  the  others,  and 
these  frequent  exhibitions  to  strangers  visiting  the  schools  have  all  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  also  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
other  children,  discouraging  and  disheartening  them ;  and  the  great  mass  are 
generally  of  the  latter  kind.  Then  I  consider  the  generality  of  the  lessons  in  infant 
schools  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  simple ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
complicated ;  the  children  learn  it  by  rote ;  one  child  sings  it  after  the  other, 
and  thus  they  have  no  more  idea  of  what  they  learn  than  the  children  in  dame 
schools. 

You  consider  the  intellect  of  the  children  is  precociously  developed  in 
these  infant  schools  at  the  expense  of  their  character  and  their  affections  ? — 
I  do ;  I  consider  there  is  not  sufficient  moral  training;  it  is  one  beauty  of  the 
infant  school  system  that  there  is  some  moral  training,  but  it  is  not  sufficient. 

And  you  think  the  number  is  too  large  for  efficient  moral  training? — 
Certainly. 

Do  you  form  this  unfavourable  opinion  of  infant  schools  from  your  own 
observation  entirely  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  the  subject  from  th^  parents  of  the 
children  ?— .1  have  heard  complaints  from  the  parents  of  the  children  that  the 
children  do  not  come  on  so  well,  but  I  suspected  at  first  (for  I  was  a  very 
warm  advocate  of  the  infant  schools  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  them) 
that  it  might  be  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
children  going  forward ;  that  they  wanted  to  see  something,  like  sewing  or 
reading,  that  they  might  have  a  test  of  the  child's  progress,  but  I  think  it  was 
not  exactly  so  ;  the  children  were  rather  dull,  and  of  course  fell  into  the  back 
ground,  and  were  not  brought  prominently  forward,  being  rather  discouraged  by 
perceiving  that  the  quick  children  were  brought  out,  and  &ey  had  the  feeling  that 
they  were  incapable  of  making  any  progpress. 

And  yon  think  if  the  schools  consisted  of  a  smaller  number  the  teachers 
would  be  able  to  pay  more  attention  to  those  children  that  were  less  quick 
in  intellect  than  the  few  you  have  mentioned  as  distinguishing  themselves  ? — 
I  think  no  valuable  education  can  go  forward  without  the  teachers  considering 
the  intellectual  development  and  the  particular  habits  of  the  scholars,  and  in  these 
large  schools  that  is  impracticable. 

You  stated  you  were  once  an  ardent  friend  of  infant  schools:  has  the 
examination,  which  you  have  conducted  in  a  large  number  of  infant  schools,  led 
you  very  decidedly  to  alter  that  favourable  opinion  ? — It  has  led  me  to  alter  the 
favourable  opinion  I  once  held ;  at  the  same  time,  I  see  nothing  that  I  can  sug- 
gest in  the  place  of  infant  schools ;  I  consider,  therefore,  that  infant  schools 
are  among  the  most  valuable  means  we  do  at  present  possess,  with  all  their 
faults,  for  acting  upon  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  ^rther,  that  one  reason  why  infant  schools  have  not  effected^all 
they  might  have  done,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  there  being  so  many  persons, 
masters  and  mistresses,  of  these  schools,  who  are  totally  unqualified.  Infant 
schools  became  popular  under  the  management  of  two  or  three  talented  individuals ; 
infant  schools  were  established,  and  there  was  an  immediate  demand  for  masters 
and  mistresses,  and  persons  were  sent  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  hear  Mr. 
Wilderspin  lecture,  and  they  came  away  with  the  worst  parts  of  the  system,  the 
noise  and  oonfusion  of  singing  and  so  on,  but  the  really  valuable  points  they  seemed 
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to  have  left  out  very  much,  consequently  the  infant  schools  .which  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  country,  are  not  what  they  ought  to  he,  and  are  not  conducted 
in  the  way  they  should  be ;  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  truth  with  respect  to 
my  knowledge  of  infant  schools ;  that  I  do  not  conceive  the  system  to  be  by  any 
means  perfect,  but  it  is  the  best  means  I  have  met  with  or  seen  in  operation  for 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes. 

But  if  you  had  unlimited  power  of  establishing  schools  for  young  children, 
you  would  probably  endeavour  to  provide  schools  of  an  intermediate  size  between 
the  infant  schools  and  the  dame  schools,  with  a  previous  satisfactory  exam- 
ination into  the  character  and  temper  of  the  master  or  mistress  ? — Yes,  somewhere 
about  30  children,  or  from  30  to  40,  any  well-qualified  schooknaster  might 
manage. 

As  to  the  situation  of  the  dame  schools  in  Birmingham,  although  you  have 
told  us  they  are  better  than  those  in  Manchester,  are  there  many  of  them  in 
confined  situations,  in  close  rooms,  or  in  which  the  space  is  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  scholars,  or  are  they  airy  and  well  ventilated  ?— Few  of  them  are  airy 
and  well  ventilated ;  they  are  generally  in  confined  rooms,  although  not  so  con- 
fined as  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  the  buildings  at  Birmingham  seem  to 
have  been  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 

Are  any  of  them  in  cellars  ?•— Not  one  of  them  is  in  a  cellar. 

Are  any  up  steirs  in  garrets  ?— Three  or  four  of  them  may  be  in  garrets. 

With  respect  to  the  common  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  at  which  4,280  children 
attend,  what  are  the  description  of  these  common  day  schools  in  Birmingham ; 
are  they  better  than  those  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  ? — As  compared 
with  Liverpool  they  are  better,  as  compared  with  York  I  should  say  not  quite 
so  good  ;  many  of  them  are  in  very  confined  rooms  ;  many  of  the  masters  are  very 
unfit  for  the  work,  and  the  condition  altogether  of  some  of  the  schools  is 
*<  confusion  worse  confounded."  In  going  into  the  schools  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  obtain  sufficient  quiet  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  master. 

That  applies  to  some  of  them  ?— That  applies  to  a  great  number  of 
them. 

Should  you  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the  masters  were  of  educa- 
tion attainments,  temper,  and  habits,  well  calculated  or  not  to  conduct  the 
training  of  the  children  who  are  intrusted  to  them  ? — I  should  say  they  deci- 
dedly were  not  at  all  calculated  for  the  work,  and  they  generally  establish  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  a  false  criterion  of  their  qualifications ;  that  is,  the  art  of  writing, 
which  is  the  great  criterion  with  schoolmasters.  You  generally  see  exhibited 
some  few  specimens  of  fine  writing,  and  a  schoolmaster  who  can  write  well  ij» 
almost  sure  of  a  large  school  irrespective  altogether  of  his  other  qualifications ; 
and  I  found  that  principle  to  obtain  precisely  the  same  in  Birmingham  as  else- 
where. I  remarked  in  particular  that  some  men  who  certainly  had  some  pre- 
tensions to  teach  had  very  few  scholars  indeed. 

So  that  fine  writing  was  the  main  criterion  f — Fine  writing  was  the 
main  criterion. 

Have  you  found  many  of  the  schoolmasters  were,  from  your  experience,  unfit 
for  their  situations  in  conducting  a  school,  in  which  they  had  to  form  the  habits 
atid  instnict  the  children  in  morality  and  the  moral  and  social  duties  ? — I  did  ;  I 
had  not  the  same  length  of  time  to  spend  in  conversation  with  them  in  Birming- 
ham as  in  other  places  ;  I  did  not  elicit  so  much  as  I  should  have  done  had  my 
time  not  been  so  limited;  but  sufficient  was  elicited  from  them  to  show  what  the 
character  of  the  men  was. 

Have  you  made  any  notes,  or  can  you  give  us  any  examples  of  what  you  have 
stated  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  committee,  with  me  at  the  time 
this  took  place.  One  master,  having  called  the  boys  to  silence  two  or  three  times, 
and  after  the  boys  had  broke  out  again,  at  length  arose,  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
violent  din,  and  exerted  himself  afresh  ;  and  after  having  obtained  a  very  short 
silence,  he  turned  to  that  gentleman  and  myself,  and  said,  ^*  Tiresome  task  this 
teaching  ;  there  is  no  managing  them."  Another  1  asked  upon  what  subjects  he 
instructed  them  ;  he  said  he  "  taught  all  subjects  ;"  he  insisted  he  taught  every- 
thing, and  that  was  the  only  answer  I  could  get  from  him ;  he  said  there  was 
nothing  but  what  he  taught;  and,  upon  further  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  man 
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was  a  yery  illiterate  character  indeed ;  I  think  he  has  <<  Scientifick  ichool*' 
(spelt  with  a  k)  printed  with  the  pen,  in  his  own  handwriting,  I  suppose,  in  the 
window. 

Now,  with  respect  to  moral  instruction,  the  relative  duties  of  children  to  their 
parents,  to  their  superiors,  and  to  each  other ;  with  respect  to  kindness  to  each 
other,  forbearance,  good  temper,  and  all  the  various  duties  of  social  life,  did 
you  find  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  was  that  which  was  kindly  to 
promote  a  correct  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  children  towards  each  other, 
and  in  the  various  relations  of  life  I  am  alludin^n^  to  ? — I  found  that  no  pains 
were  taken  to  communicate  instruction  in  morals  at  all ;  that  some  of  them 
manifestly  seemed  surprised  that  such  a  question  should  be  asked ;  It  does  not 
appear  in  their  bill  of  terms  at  all ;  they  are  not  paid  for  it ;  and  one  or  two 
intimated  they  had  quite  enough  to  do,  and  they  were  so  ill  paid  it  was  quite 
impossible  they  could  attend  to  it.  In  one  instance,  the  mistress  of  a  dame 
school  stated  to  me,  ^'I  cannot  afford  to  teach  morals  at  2d.  a  week." 

Then  it  seemed  to  you  this  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  the  young  was 
entirely  neglected  ? — Entirely. 

In  schools  where  you  have  observed  monitors,  did  the  teachers  take  any  trouble 
in  giving  the  meaning  of  words  to  the  children  ?-~In  some  cases  they  did ;  but 
the  monitors,  though  they  understand  the  thing  themselves,  if  the  teacher  is  not 
immediately  observing  them,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Have  you  perceived  any  danger  arising  from  the  incorrect  explanations  which 
the  monitors  are  in  the  habit  of  giving,  as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  explana- 
tions?— I  will  relate  a  circumstance  which  took  place  only  a  few  days  ago:  A 
boy  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school  of  this  description,  where  monitors  were 
employed ;  I  asked  him  if  he  could  read,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
I  said,  ^'  What  can  you  read?"  *^Such  as  God  is  love,  and  that  like.'*  I  said, 
"How  did  you  learn?'*  "  The  monitor  taught  toe.'*  "What  is  God?"  "I  do 
not  know."  "Who  is  he?"  "  I  do  not  know."  "Where  is  he?"  He  looked 
at  me;  I  said,  "  Do  you  know  where  God  is  ;  did  you  ever  see  him?**  "No." 
" But  can  you  tell  me  where  he  is  ?  **  "At  church.'*  "  Well,  who  is  he  like  ?  " 
He  looked  up  at  me,  and  said,  "  Like  the  parson.*' 

This  gives  a  tolerably  vivid  notion  of  the  state  of  private  Education, 
and  shows  the  necessity  for  Educational  reform. 

The  committee,  speaking  of  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  in  five 
parishes  in  Westminster,  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  St.  Clements  Danes, 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Savoy,  ob- 
serve : — 

"<  The  information  acquired  in  these  schools  cannot  be  said  to  amount  to 
education ;  it  can  have  but  little  effect  in  expanding  the  minds  of  the  scholars^ 
in  teaching  them  to  observe  or  to  reflect,  or  in  giving  them  a  desire  for  further 
knowledge  ;  and  it  can  exercise  but  little  influence  in  forming  their  moral  cha-> 
racters,  beyond  what  may  possibly  be  produced  by  the  restraint  consequent 
upon  attendance  at  school.* — p.  20.*' 

As  regards  the  state  of  Education  in  the  large  towns,  they  observe  : — 

"  1st.  That  the  kind  of  education  given  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
is  lamentably  deficient. 

2d.  That  it  extends  (bad  as  it  is)  to  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  ought 
to  receive  it. 

3d.  That  without  some  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  be  made  on  the  part 
of  government,  the  greatest  evils  to  all  classes  may  follow  from  this  neglect." 

The  following  gives  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  with  the  reso- 
lutions carried,  also  the  resolutions  proposed  but  rejected  :— 
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"PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Lunttf  190  die  Febrmrii,  1838. 
Mr.  Slaney  in  the  Chair. 
Sir  H.  Vemey.      Mr.  Gladstone. 


Lord  Ashley. 
Mr.  Wood. 
Mr.  Wyse. 
Mr.  V.  Smith. 


Sir  S.  Canning. 
Sir  G.  Strickland. 
Lord  Sandon. 
Mr.  P.  Scrope. 


JaciSy  60  die  JtUii,  1838. 

Mr.  Slaney  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  V.  Smith.  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Owen  Stanley.  Lord  Sandon. 
Mr.  P.  Scrope.  Mr.  Pusey. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Wood.      Mr.  Acland. 
Mr.  Clay.  Sir  S.  Cauning. 


Veneris,  23o  die  Fehruarii,  183S. 

Mr.  Slaney  in  the  Chair. 
Sir  S.  Canning.      Sir  H.  Vemey. 
Mr.  Wood.  Lord  Ashley. 

Sir  G.  Strickland.  Mr.  V.  Smith. 
Mr.  Pusey.  Lord  Sandon. 

Mr.  Wyse.  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  P.  Scrope. 

MartiSy  lOo  die  Julii,  1838. 
Mr.  Slaney  in  the  Chair. 
Sir  S.  Canning.         Mr.  Pusey, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Wood.     Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  P.  Scrope.  Lord  Ashley. 

Lord  Sandon.  Mr.  Acland. 


The  following  Resolutions  were  laid  before  the  Committee,  being  proposed  by 
the  Chairman ; 

1.  That  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  great  Towns  of  England  and  Wales,  there 
exists  a  great  want  of  Education  among  the  children  of  Working  Classes. 

2.  That  means  of  daily  Education,  within  the  reach  of  the  Working  Classes, 
ought  to  be  provided  for  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  population. 

Sd.  That,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  desirable  to  continue  and  extend 
Goyemment  assistance  to  Schools  for  the  Working  Classes,  established  on  the 
principles  reapectively  of  the  National  or  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies. 

4.  That  where  there  is  any  large  number  of  poor  Roman-catholics,  or  other 
poor  persons,  who,  from  religious  scruples,  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children 
to  either  of  these  Schools,  it  is  desirable  that  Government  should  afford  assist- 
ance to  them,  on  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  (in  any  version)  are 
used  and  taught  in  their  Schools. 

5.  That  the  amount  of  assistance  aflbrded  by  Government  to  any  place  should 
be  chiefly  regulated  by  the  numbers  of  children  of  the  Working  Classes  (beyond 

.  one-eighth  of  the  population)  in  want  of  Education,  and  should  not  depend 
altogether  on  the  ampunt  locally  raised. 

6.  That  it  is  desirable  a  Board  or  Office  of  Education  i|hould  be  established 
under  the  control  of  Parliament. 

7^  That  it  should  be  the  duty  of  such  Board  to  digest  inquiries  and  returns 
relative  to  the  state  of  Education  among  the  Working  Classes ;  to  receive  sug- 
gestions, and  propose  steps  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  such  Educa- 
tion ;  and  who,  without  interfering  with  existing  School  Societies,  may  lay  down 
rules  for  the  future  disposal  of  Government  Grants,  and  the  due  inspection  of 
•Schools  aided  by  the  Public  Funds. 

First  Resolution  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Second  Resolution  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Third  Resolution.  Motion  made  (Lord  Sandon),  <<  That  all  the  words  after 
the  word  *  circumstances  *  be  left  out,  in  order  to  insert  the  words,  <  And  under 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question,  Your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to 
propose  any  means  for  meeting  the  defi6iency,  beyond  the  continuance  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Grants  which  are  at  present  made  by  the  Treasury  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Education  through  the  medium  of  the  National  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Societies.' 

Question  put,  <  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
question." 

Committee  divided  :— Ayes.   Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Acland,  Lord  Ash- 
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ley.    Noes— Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Gladstblae,  Sir  S«  Canning,  Mr.  P.  Scrope,  Mn 
Slaney. 

Amendment  put,  and  agreed  to* 

The  fourth  Resolution  was  put^  and  negatived. 

Fifth  Resolution  read. 

Motion  made  (Mr.  Wood),  'That  all  the  words  after  the  word  «  That  *  be  left 
out,  in  order  to  insert  the  words,  <  Under  existing  circamstances  it  is  desirable 
td  continue  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  affording  assistance  towards  the  en- 
largement and  erection  of  School-houses  for  the  poorer  classes  in  England  and 
Wales  according  to  the  plan  hitherto  adopted,  viz.  that  of  a  distribution  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  National 
School  Societies.  That  similar  assistance  should  at  the  same  time  be  given  to 
promote  Education  among  that  portion  of  the  poorer  classes  who  are  members 
of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  and  of  other  religious  communions,  and  are  una- 
ble, on  conscientious  grounds,  to  avail  themselves  of  such  assistance  through  the 
medium  of  either  of  those  soci^es.' 

Question  put, '  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion/ 

Committee  divided : — Ayes.  Sir  S.  Canning,  Mr«  Pusey,  Mn  P.  Scrope,  Lord 
Sandon,  Mr.  Acland,  Lord  Ashley.    Noes.  Mr.  Wood< 

Sixth  Resolution. 

Question  put,  <  That  this  Resolution  be  adopted.' 

Committee  divided : — Ayes.  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Slaney,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Scrope. 
Noes.   Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Acland,  Sir  S.  Canning,  Mr.  Gladstones 

Resolution  negatived 

Seventh  Resolution  put,  and  negatived. 

Motion  made  and  question  proposed,  <  That  the  four  Resolutions  agreed  upon 
be  reported  to  the  House.' 

Amendment  proposed  (Mr.  Wood),  *  To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
^  That  *  in  order  to  insert  the  words  '  Owing  to  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  Session,  it  is  proper  to  report  forthwith  the  Evidence  which  has  been  taken  to 
the  House  ;  and  that  the  evidence  be  so  reported  accordingly,  accompanied  by 
a  declaration,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
further  measures  should  be  taken  in  the  ensuing  Session  for  inquiring  into  the 
existing  state  of  education  among  the  people,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement 
in  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  culture.' 

•  Question  put,  <  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion.' 

Committee  divided : — ^Ayes.  Sir  S.  Canning,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Slaney,  Mr.- 
Pusey,  Mr.  Scrope.    Noes.  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Wood. 

Motion  made  HVIr.  Gladstone),  'That  the  Resolutions  be  preceded  with  a 
short  statement  oi  facts.' 

Question  put. 

Committee  divided  : — Ayes.  Mr.  Slaney,  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Scrope,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.   Noes.  Mr.  Acland,  Lord  Ashley. 

Jotis  12o  die  Jidiiy  1838.~Mr.  Slaney  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Pusey.  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Acland.  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  S.  Canning.  Wr.  Wyse. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Wood. 

Motion  made  (Mr.  Wyse), '  That  Mr.  W.  Martin  should  be  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence  on  the  character  and  results  of  the  system  qf  educa- 
tion pursued  in  the  British  and  Foreign  schools.^ 

Amendment  proposed  (Mr.  Pusey),  *  That  all  the  words  after  the  word  '  That' 
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be  left  out  in  order  to  add  the  words,  *  Many  weeks  baring  passed,  dnriog 
which  no  witness  has  been  offered  to  be  summoned,  and  the  Committee  haring 
determined  on  resolutions  to  be  reported  to  the  House,  the  Committee  do  now 
proceed  to  consider  a  Report  of  the  facts  which  result  from  the  eridence  taken.' 

Question  pot, '  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part.' 

Committee  divided : — Ayes.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Wyse.  Noes.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Pusey,  Sir  S.  Canning,  Mr.  Slaney. 

Words  added.    "  Question  as  amended  put  and  agreed  to.' 

Motion  made  (Mr.  Wyse), '  That  not  having  taken  su£5cient  evidence  on  the 
character  and  results  of  the  course  of  Education  pursued  in  the  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  Societies,  we  do  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  offering  an  opinion  on  their  efficiency  to  the  House.' 

Question  put. 

Committee  divided : — Ayes.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Wyse.  Noes.  Mr. 
Slaney,  Sir  S.  Canning,  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Acland. 

Motion  made  (Mr.  Wyse)  *  That  your  Committee  do  not  however  believe  that 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  framing  a  general  system  of  Education  for  the 
children  of  the  humbler  classes  (difficulties  almost  wholly  arising  from  differ- 
ences of  religious  opinion)  are  such  t^at  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  might  not  successfully 
remove.' 

Question  put. 

Committee  divided  : — ^Ayes.  Mr.  Wyse,  Mr.  Wood.  Noes.  Mr<  Slaney,  Mr* 
Acland,  Mr*  Pusey,  Sir  S.  Cannipg. 

The  Report  was  then  read  and  agreed  to,  and  the  Chairman  was  directed  to 
submit  the  same  for  the  consideration  of  the  House/' 

In  the  last  motion  bnt  two  it  was  proposed,  that  we  should  be  sum* 
moned  to  give  evidence,  which  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
four  to  two.  We,  however,  believe  the  rejection  of  this  motion  by  no 
means  proceeded  from  an  unwillingness  of  any  of  the  committee  to  take 
flirther  evidence  on  this  important  subject,  but  simply  for  the  reason 
named  in  the  amendment.  The  rejection  of  this  motion  gave  rise  to 
another,  which  immediately  follows  it ;  and  which  we  are  of  opinion  is 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  contained  in  the  report.  As  to  th/e  report  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  urge,  we  con- 
sider it  a  document  of  considerable  importance ;  and  every  friend  of 
Education  should  consider  himself  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Slaney,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  for  the  time  and  attention  they 
have  so  considerately  given  to  this  most  important  subject  of  legislation. 


INFANT    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 


During  the  last  month,  seven  have  left  for  the  West  Indies,  trained  by 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society,  for  the  Mico  Charity ; 
two  trained  by  the  same  Society  have  also  been  sent  to  Brighton  ;  one 
to  a  Poor-law  Union,  one  to  Keswick,  and  four  to  other  places. 
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We  know  of  no  means  so  calculated  to  advance  that  ulterior  education  wbich 
a  man  gives  himself,  after  what  goes  by  the  name  of  School  Education  is 
over,  as  those  afforded  by  scientific  institutions  of  a  popular  character.  The 
benefit  which  has  arisen  from  such  institutions  as  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
the  Society  of  Practical  Science,  and  others  similar  in  their  objects,  cannot  be 
calculated.  They  tend  most  powerfully  to  hiimanize  the  people,  to  draw  the 
mind  irom  the  vain  and  frivolous,  or  from  the  brutal  amusements  which  too 
often  engross  it,  to  objecte  of  a  higher  and  pUreif  character,  and  thus  power- 
fully tend  to  raise  the  taste  and  improve  the  better  principle  of  our  nature'. 
We  believe  that  all  art,  all  science,  all  knowledge,  m  its  legitimate  aims  and 
ends,  has  a  tendency  to  exalt,  and  amplify,  and  adorn  the  spiritual  part  of  us ; 
and  that  whatever  tends  to  refine  the  taste  and  raise  the  sentiments  of  a  peo- 
ple, ministers  most  powerfully  to  morality  and  even  to  religion,  because 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  civilization  and  intelligence,  and  not  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  ^ 

There  are  few  subjects  more  truly  calculated  to  develop  our  softer  and 
kindlier  feelings^  thaa  that  of  botany  4  it  is  a  study  which  administers  both 
to  body  and  mind,  and  while  it  gives  vigour  and  health  to  the  one,  confers 
pleasure  and  peace  upon  the  other.  Poetry  miles  itself  up  with  the  beauty 
«f  flowers,  and  when  a  vein  or  code  of  poetfy  strikes  through  the  soul,  it  im- 
parts to  the  whole  character  a  softness,  a  sweetness,  and  tenderness  of  the 
truest  value,  in  this  business-like,  mercantile,  money-getting  world,  where 
selfishness' is  the  ruling  principle,  and  the  circumvention  of  our  neighbour  is 
the  greatest  glory  of  humanity.  A  botanic  garden  in  LondoU,  therefore,  in 
our  opinion,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  us,  and  will  tend  very  liiuch  to 
improve  the  population ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
auxiliaries  to  education. 

*^  That  the  public  mind  is  prepared  to  support  a  botanic  garden  is  evident  by 
the  progress  of  botany  in  every  department.  The  number  of  scientific  societies 
and  floricultural  exhibitions  are  proofs  in  themselves  of  the  tendency  of  popular 
taate,  while  a  greater  development  is  daily  given  to  the  culture  of  this  science 
in  the  Zoological  and  public  gardens,  and  ce&ieterieSi  As  cultivators  of  tbe  pic- 
turesque beauties  of  plants  we  stand  in  ih%  highest  position ;  und  the  English  style 
in  the  decoration  of  gardens  is  that  which  is  most  prevalent  on  the  continent^  and 
most  approved,  while  we  stand  in  an  eminent  position  with  regard  to  the  scientific 
study  of  botany  by  our  authors  and  expeditions  of  discovery. 

'^  With  such  acknowledged  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
a  botanic  garden,  and  with  such  a  tendency  of  public  taste,  it  would  appear  sur- 
prising that  such  an  object  should  have  hitherto  been  neglected.  This  deficiency 
18  now,  however,  to  be  supplied,  and  in  such  a  manner  as,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
satisfy  every  votary  of  science.  Although  previous  abortive  attempts  had  been 
madetoefl^ect  this  object,  the  merit  of  it  rests  with  several  members  of  the  Linsean 
Society, whosiB  success  confers  equal  honour  on  the  society  by  which  it  was  pro- 
moted and  on  their  enlightened  exertions.  On  the  suggestion  of  this  undertak- 
ing, it  was  immediately  supported  by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  every 
shade  of  politics,  promoters  of  science,  arts,  and  manufactures,  and  they  concuiTed 
in  the  propriety  of  requesting  the  assistance  of  Government.  The  ioner  circle  of 
the  Regents  Park  being  about  to  be  vacated,  they  signed  a  memorial  to  her  Ma* 
jesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  requesting  them  to  appropriate  this 
site  for  such  a  laudable  object.  It  confers  the  higiiest  honour  on  this  Admiois- 
tration,  and  on  the  members  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  is  a  high  proof  of 
their  desire  to  encourage  science,  that  they  instantly  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 
devoting  the  ground  for  these  purposes  to  a  public  society,  instead  of  making  it 
the  object  of  individual  speculation.  On  this  concession,  a  farther  application 
was  made  for  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent ;  and,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  that  it  was  given  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
personages  and  of  the  great  public  object  concernedi 
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The  names  of  the  lupporten  of  this  society  are  a  strong  guarantee  of  its  proper 
management,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  their  expressed  intentions  are  a  good 
augury  of  the  success  of  the  institution.  Its  scientific  objects  are  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  country,  while  it  devotes 
an  express  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  cultivation,  arts,  and  manufactures. 
Public  utility  is  the  best  gpiarantee  of  its  success,  and  its  promoters  may  feel  as- 
sured, that  keeping  this  object  in  view  will  always  eusure  its  support.  Even  if 
a  taste  for  such  an  institution  did  not  exist,  it  is  always  the  effect  of  well-directed 
efforts  to  create  it ;  and  how  far  these  may  be  successful,  we  see  in  the  impulse 
which  is  given  to  mechanical  science  by  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Science  and  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  which  are  absolutely  creations  of  the  last  ten  years, 
within  which  period  botanical  studies  have  acquired  a  still  greater  impulse. 

*^  The  society  will  be  constituted  similarly  to  other  scientific  societies,  and  will 
be  under  the  management  of  president  and  council,  and  composed  of  fellows  and 
members.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  and  its  impor- 
tance can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  for  it  great  influence  ;  while  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  Linsean,  Horticultura],  and  Botanical  Societies,  does  honour 
to  their  enlightened  liberality,  and  to  the  cause  of  science. 

"  The  site  chosen  is  the  inner  circle  of  the  Regent's  Park,  now  occupied  as  Jen- 
kin*s  nursery  ground  ;  its  extent  exceeds  eighteen  acres.  That  its  position  is 
eligible  is  best  proved  by  referring  to  the  neighbouring  grounds  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  while  its  size  is  fully  competent  for  the  purposes  intended.  Many  eminent 
gardens  cobtain  only  three  acres,  while  few  exceed  twenty,  and  where  they  do 
tbey  are  employed  either  in  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  for  the  hospitals, 
or  for  the  growth  of  fruit  for  the  market.  Its  appropriation  will  be  no  encroach- 
ment on  public  enjoyments,  while,  *if  properly  directed,  it  cannot  fail  to  confer 
great  advantage  on  the  whole  empire. 

"  The  artistical  details  of  the  plan,  as  shown  in  the  Society's  drawings,  are 
formed  upon  an  observance  of  the  most  enlightened  principles,  and  it  has  been 
the  endeavour,  in  this  department  and  in  others,  to  make  science  and  art  equally 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  popular  taste.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  it  is  by  what  is  presented  to  the  public  eye 
that  they  will  be  induced  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  remainder.  However 
interesting  a  mere  planted  surface  might  prove  to  the  man  of  science,  something 
more  is  requisite  to  the  mere  discursive  visitant,  and  particularly  to  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  its  supporters,  those  who  seek  recreation  rather  than  in- 
struction. In  fact,  a  due  attention  to  abjects  of  taste  is  imperative  in  an  institu- 
tion which  must  derive  its  chief  support  from  the  ladies,  who  are  some  of  the 
most  munificent  patrons  of  this  branch  of  science.  We  are  but  too  apt  to  depreciate 
the  moral  effects  of  the  pleasures  of  sight,  although,  it  must  be  averred,  most 
unphilosophically ;  for  if  it  be  allowed  generally  that  that  organ  produbes  the 
most  powerful  impressions  on  the  mind  by  its  representations,  so  the  influence 
exerted  by  it  is  susceptible  of  modifications,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects 
presented  to  it.  If  the  parks  and  gardens  be  the  lungs  of  the  metropolis,  their 
functions  are  but  inadequately  employed  if  they  supply  only  pure  air,  without 
affording  a  means  of  exercise,  for  the  sick  man  will  die  in  the  healthful  shades  of 
Montpelier  or  Madeira  as  easily  as  in  the  densest  miasma  ;  but  the  true  means 
of  securing  the  health  of  our  population  is  by  promoting  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  influence  of  exercise.  The  more  interesting  the  garden  be  made,  the 
more  will  its  moral  capabilities  be  augmented,  and  the  effect  of  a  well-arranged 
establishment  caimot  fail  to  be  of  importance  in  restoring  the  tone  of  mind  to  the 
worn-out  senator,  languid  beauty,  or  over.worked  citizen  ;  for  the  mind  requires 
its  sustenance  as  well  as  the  body,  and  there  are  as  few  maladies  to  be  cured  by 
abstinence  from  mental  food  as  there  are  from  corporeal.  Such  an  effect  cannot 
fail  to  be  accompanied  with  an  appreciation  of  the  scientific  advantages,  and  the 
attractions. of  such  an  institution  might  be  made  productive  of  the  happiest 
results  in  creating  in  the  infant  mind  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits." 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  further  on  this  subject  in  our  succeeding 
Number. 
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School  Hottses ;  showing  the  Form  and  Arranffement  best  adapted  for  promottng 
the  Health,  Comfort,  and  Improvement  of  American  Children  ;  being  a  Report 
to  the  Board  of  Education.     By  Hobace  Mann,  Secretary. 

WouiiD  that  England  was  equally  blessed  with  America  in  the  provision 
ipade  for  the  Education  of  all  classes.  Perhaps  few  are  aware  of  what  active 
exertions  are  making  in  that  rival  country,  for  carrying  out  the  most  enlarged 
and.  comprehensive  plans  of  instruction,  which  can  belong  to  any  state  or 
nation.  In  America^  schools  are  established  for  all.  The  state  considers  it 
the  first  of  its  duties  to  provide  this  Education  for  all,  while  the  people  harmo- 
niouslv  unite  ;  and  thus  this  great  blessing  is  diffused  among  all  classes,  in  & 
spirit  Decoming  the  importance  of  the  work.  We  cannot  wonde^  therefore, 
at  the  extraorfinary  rise  of  a  handful  of  people  in  a  few  years  to  be  one  of  the 
first  nations  of  the  earth ;  we  cannot  wonder  at  America  being  the  political 
and  commercial  rival  of  England ;  nor  shall  we  be  astonished,  should  our 
Rulers  still  keep  instruction  from  the  multitude,  that  America  will  hot  only 
rival  us,  but  surpass  us  in  intellect,  in  moral  energy,  and  in  all  those  great 
characteristics  of  civilization,  which  exalt  one  nation  above  another.  But  we 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  England  will  have  a  plan  and  system  of 
Universal  Instruction  superior  to  any  the  world  ever  saw.  She  has  the  means 
within  herself  for  such  a  e^ystem ;  and  it  becomes  every  lover  of  his  country, 
every  friend  of  his  species,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  obtain  this  great 
boon,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  scheme  of  Education  worthy 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  earth.  Let  us  surpass  all  nations  in  this,  as  we^do 
in  most  other  matters,  and  we  shall  have  no  fear  for  the  future.  The  glories 
of  England  will  not  then  pass  away  like  the  glories  of  Egypt^  Greece,  and 
Rome,  but  remain  to  enlighten  and  train  the  forthcoming  multitudes  of 
distant  ages. 

These  remarks  naturally  suggest  themselves  upon  perusal  of  the  little  work 
before  us,  which  contains  most  copious  information  connected  with  school^ 
houses^  their  modes  of  construction  and  fittings  up.  The  author  says,* 
that  in  his  late  tour  of  Ea^ploration,  made  into  every  corner  of  the  country, 
he  personally  examined,  or  obtained  exact  and  specific  information  regarding 
the  relative  size,  construction,  and  condition  of  about  eight  hundred  school 
houses ;  and  in  various  other  ways  he  has  obtained  general  information.  Of 
these  he  observes  : — 

*'  The  school-houses  in  the  State  have  a  few  common  characteristics.  They 
are,  almost  universally,  contracted  in  size ;  they  are  situated  immediately 
on  the  road  side,  and  are  without  any  proper  means  of  ventilation.  In  most 
other  respects,  the  greatest  diversity  prevails.  The  floors  of  some  are  hori- 
zontal; those  of  others  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  two,  or,  some- 
times, on  three  sides,  from  an  open  area  in  the  centre.  On  the  horizontal 
floors,  the  seats  and  desks  are  sometimes  designed  only  for  a  single  scholar ; 
allowing  the  teacher  room  to  approach,  on  either  side,  and  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  out  or  into  the  seat,  without  disturbance  of  any  one.  In  others, 
ten  scholars  are  seated  on  one  seat,  and  atone  desk,  so  that  the  middle  ones  can 
neither  go  out  nor  in  without  disturbing,  at  least,  four  of  their  neighbours. 
In  others,  again,  long  tables  are  prepared,  at  which  the  scholars  sit  face  to  face, 
like  large  companies  at  dinner.  In  others,  the  seats  are  arranged  on  the  sides 
of  the  room,  the  walls  of  the  house  forming  the  backs  of  the  seats,  and  the 
scholars,  as  they  sit  at  the  desks,  facing  inwards ;  while  in  others,  the  desks  are 
attached  to  the  walls,  and  the  scholars  face  outwards.    The  form  of  school- 
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houBes  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  that  of  a  square  or  oblong.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  round,  with  an  open  area  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  for  the  teacher's 
desk  and  a  stove,  with  seats  and  desks  around  the  wall,  facing  outwards,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  high  partitions,  which  project  some  distance  into  the 
room,  so  that  the  scholars  may  oe  turned  into  these  separate  compartments,  as 
into  so  may  separate  stalls.  In  no  particular  does  chance  seem  to  have  had 
so  much  sway  as.  in  regard  to  light  In  many,  so  much  of  the  walb  is  occu- 
pied by  windows,  that  there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  intensity  and 
Uxe  cliaoges  of  light  within  and  without  the  school-room ;  while  in  some 
o^ers,  there  is  but  one  small  window  on  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  house, 
and  none  on  the  fourth.  Without  specifying  further  particulars,  however,  it 
seems  clear  that  some  plan  may  be  devised,  combining  the  substantial  advan- 
tages and  avoiding  the  prineipal  defects  Gi  all.'* 

'Hie  author  then  enters  into  minute  particulars, — ^the  nature  of  respirable 
air,  and  of  temperature,  which  brings  him  to  the  practical  operation  of  venti- 
lation and  heating  school-houses.    He  sajs : — 

'^The  best  apparatus  for  expellinff  foul  air  from  a  room,  consists  in  the 
proper  means  of  introducing  a  supply  of  fresh  warm  air.  Undoubtedly^  the 
best  mode  of  warming  a  room  is  to  have  a  cellar  under  it,  and  to  place  a  fur- 
nace in  the  cellar.  Some  plafee  of  storing  wood  seems  indispensable  for  every 
school-house,  and  a  cellar  could  ordinarily  be  dug  and  stoned  as  cheaply  as  a 
wood  house  could  be  built.  I  suppose,  also,  that  a  school-house  would  be 
much  less  exposed  to  take  fire  from  a  furnace  well  set,  than  ff[om  a  common 
fire-place  or  stove.  But  the  great  advantage  of  warming  by  a  furnace  is, 
that  all  parts  of  the  room  are  kept  at  the  sanae  temperature.  The  air  presses 
outward  mstead  of  inward,  through  every  crack  and  crevice  in  door  or  window. 
No  scholars  are  injured  by  being  forced  to  sit  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stove  or  fire- 
place, nor  is  any  part  of  tne  room  encumbered  by  either.  When  the  latter  are 
used,  manv  scholars  who  sit  in  exposed  situations,  will  spend  half  an  hour  a 
day,  and  onen  more,  in  going  to  the  fire  to  warm  themselves  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  those  whose  comfort  requires  them  to  go,  idlers  from  all  sides  of  the  house 
will  make  it  a  rendezvous  or  half-way  place  for  visiting.  With  an  unequal 
division  of  heat  in  a  school  warmed  by  a  stove  or  fire-place^  I  believe  it 
is  always  true  that  diligent  scholars  vnll  stay  in  their  seats  and  sufier^  while 
the  lazy  will  go  to  the  fire  to  drone.  Some  other  advantages  of  setting  a  fur- 
nace in  a  cellar  to  warm  a  school,  are  mentioned  in  the  exceUent  communication 
of  Dr.  Woodward,  above  referred  to.  Feet  can  be  warmed  or  dried  at  the 
orifices  for  admitting  the  heated  air  from  the  furnace  as  well  as  at  a  stove. 
There  may  be  two  of  these  orifices,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  The 
setting  of  a  furnace  requires  some  skill  and  science.  We  often  meet  with  a 
prejudice  against  furnaces,  which  belongs  not  to  the  furnaces  themselves,  but 
to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  set  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection,  ex- 
cept it  be  that  of  appearance,  against  setting  the  furnace  so  high  in  the  cellar^ 
as  that  its  brick  or  soapstone  top  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  room, 
and  constitute  a  part  of  it. 

"If  a  common  stove  must  be  used  for  warming  the  room,  then  let  it  be  en- 
closed in  a  case  of  sheet  iron,  rising  from  the  floor  on  three  sides  of  the  stove 
and  bending  over  it ;  not,  however,  so  as  to  chae  over  its  top,  but  leave  an 
opening  in  the  case,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the  stove  and  of 
the  room.  The  sides  of  the  case  should  be  two  or  three  inches  frojn  the  sides 
of  the  stove.  The  stove  should  stand  on  legs  a  few  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  fresh  air  should  be  introduced  from  out-of-doors,  and  conducted  under  the 
stove  in  a  tube  or  trough,  which,  as  it  rises  around  the  stove,  will  be  warmed 
and  enter  the  room  through  the  opening  in  the  case  at  the  top.  A  slide  in  the 
tube  or  trough  will  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted.     The  sensations 
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experienced  in  a  room  faito  which  the  external  air  is  direotW  introduoed  and 
warmed  in  its  passage,  belong  to  a  class  entirely  distinct  from  thoie  engendered 
by  air  wanned  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  will  be  grateful  to  the  pupils,  and 
will  promote  elasticity  and  vigour  of  mind.  It  would  be  well  to  place  the 
stoye  directly  in  the  current  of  air  caused  by  opening  the  door. 

**  The  common  expedient  of  letting  down  windows  from  the  top,  So  that 
the  noxious  air  may  escape,  and  the  vacuum  filled  with  the  pure,  accom- 
plishes the  object  in  a  very  imperfect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  objectionable 
manner.  If  there  be  any  wind  abroad,  or  if  there  be  a  great  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  external  air  and  the  air  of  the  room,  the  former  rushes 
in  with  great  violence  and  mingles  with  the  heated  and  corrupted  air,  so  that 
unless  several  room-fulls  of  air  be  admitted,  a  portion  of  that  which  has  been 
rendered  unfit  for  use  will  still  remain,  while  some  that  has  been  partially 
warmed  will  escape.  But  the  greatest  objection  is  that  the  cold  air  drops  like 
a  shower  bath  upon  the  scholars' heads,  a  mode  which  all  agree  in  pronouncing 
unhealthful,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

*'  Some  school-rooms  are  heated  by  acommcm  close  stqve,  the  front  part  of 
which  is  placed  in  the  wall^  so  that  the  door,  where  the  stove  is  filled,  is  in  an 
entry,  while  the  body  of  the  stove  is  in  the  school-room.  It  depends  on  other 
circumstances  whether  this  arrangement  is  beneficial  or  injurious.  Where  the 
air  which  keeps  up  the  fire  in  the  stove  is  taken  from  an  entry,  it  passes  through 
the  funnel  and  chimney,  and  leaves  the  body  of  air  in  the  room  unchanged. 
This  is  no  objection,  provided  the  air^in  the  room  is  changed  otherwise ;  but 
if  no  other  provision  is  made  for  changing  the  air  in  the  room,  the  draught  of 
the  stove  becomes  important  for  that  purpose.  And  although  this  may  involve 
the  evil  of  drawing  in  just  as  much  air  through  the  crevices  and  openings  as  is 
carried  off  through  the  stove,  yet  it  is  a  less  evil  than  that  of  stagnant  air  in  the 
room.  If,  however^  the  room  is  warmed  by  introducing  a  current  of  air  from 
without,  which  is  heated  in  its  passage,  then  the  arrangement  of  feeding  tiie 
stove  in  an  entry  is  unobjectionable,  and  may  often  be  very  comnH)diou8. 

**  If  the  room  be  so  warmed  that  the  air  presses  from  within,  outwards,  the 
door  should  be  hung  so  as  to  open  inwards  ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  room  be 
warmed  by  a  common  stove  or  fire-place,  the  external  air  will  press  inwards, 
and  therefore  the  doors  should  be  hung  so  as  to  open  outwards.  Where  the 
school-room  has  been  so  faultily  constructed,  that  a  current  of  air  blows 
directly  upon  a  row  of  scholars  eVery  time  the  door  is  opened,  it  should  be  re- 
hung  or  have  a  spring  to  prevent  its  being  left  open. 

**  A  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  every  school-room  and  hung  on  the  cool- 
jBst  side  of  it.  The  proper  temperature  should  be  determined  by  unchangeable 
kws,  not  by  the  variable  feelings  or  caprice  of  any  individual.  Without  a 
thermometer,  if  tiie  teacher  be  habituated  to  live  in  the  open  air,  if  he  be 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  young ;  if  he  walk  a  mile  or  several  miles  to  school ; 
and  especially  if  he  keep  upon  his  feet  during  school  hours,  the  scholars  will 
be  drilled  and  scolded  into  a  resignation  to  great  suffering  from  cold.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  teacher  lead  a  sedentary  life  ;  if  his  health  be  feeble ;  if 
he  step  into  the  school-room  from  a  neighbouring  door,  he  will  perhaps 
unconsciously,  create  an  artificial  summer  about  himself,  and  subject  the  chil- 
dren  to  a  perilous  transition  in  temperature,  whenever  they  leave  his  tropical 
regions.  In  this  way  a  child's  lungs  may  get  a  wound  in  early  life  which 
neither  Cuba,  nor  the  South  of  France,  can  ever  afterwards  heal.  A  selfish 
or  inconsiderate  master  will  burn  a  whole  room  full  of  children  during  the 
chill,  and  freeze  them  during  the  fever  of  his  own  ague  fits.  They  must 
parch  or  congeal,  as  he  shivers  or  glows. 

'^  It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  even  the  thermometer  ceases  to  be  a 
guide,  except  in  pure  air.  When  pure  air  enters  the  lungs  it  evolves  heat. 
Its  oxygen  carries  on  the  process  (supposed  to  be  combustion)  necessary  for 
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that  purpose.  This  keq>6  our  bodies  warm.  It  is  the  reason  why  our  blood 
remains  regularly  at  a  temperature  of  ninety-eight  degrees,  though  the  air 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  rises  to  that  heat  but  few  times  in  a  year.  The 
air  constantly  supplies  to  the  body,  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  the 
heat  which  it  is  constantly  abstracting  by  contact  with  its  surface ;  but  it  is 
only  through  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  or  life- sustaining  portion  of  the  air 
that  this  heat  is  supplied.  A  thermometer^  however,  is  insensible  to  this 
difference.  It  will 'indicate  the  same  degree  of  heat  in  azote,  i.  e.,  in  that 
portion  of  the  air  which  will  dot  sustain  life,  as  in  oxvgen,  altliough  a  man, 
immersed  in  azote  at  70  or  80  degrees,  would  die  of  cold,  if  he  did  not  of 
suffocation.  I  reiterate  the  first  position,  therefore,  that  even  a  thermometer 
ceases  to  be  a  guide,  except  in  pure  sot. 

"  Ordinarily^  we  can  undergo  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  in  temperature 
without  danger  or  serious  inconvenience ;  but  there  is  a^mit,  beyond  which 
the  change  becomes  perilous  and  even  fatal.  Suppose  m  a  school,  having  a 
winter  term  of  only  four  months,  and  consisting  of  but  fifty  scholars,  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day,  on  an  average,  is  lost  for  all  purposes  of  study, 
in  consequence  of  the  too  great  heat  or  cold  of  the  room ;  the  aggregate  loss, 
allowing  six  hours  to  a  day,  will  be  two  hundred  days,  or  more  than  eight 
months.  And  yet,  in  many  of  our  schools,  half  the  day,  for  all  purposes  of 
improvement,  is,  by  this  cause  alone,  substantially  lost. 

"  Every  keeper  of  a  green- house  regulates  its  heat  by  a  thermometer.  The 
northern  blasts  which  come  down  upon  tl>e  farmer's  orchard  0]>garden,  chill  him 
as  much  as  them.  When  shall  we  apply  the  same  measure  of  wisdom  to  the 
welfare  of  children  as  to  that  of  fruits  and  vegetables !  I  am  told  by  physi- 
cians, that  from  65  to  70  degrees  is  a  proper  temnerature  for  a  room,  some- 
thing, however,  must  depend  upon  the  habits  of  tne  children.  In  cities,  there 
is  generally  less  exposure  to  cold^  than  in  the  country ;  and  factory  children 
would  suffer  from  cold,  when  those  employed  in  the  out- door  occupations  of 
agriculture  would  be  comfortably  warm." 

He  then  enters  into  further  particulars  concerning  the  size  of  school»roomSy 
desks,  forms,  &c.  His  remarks  on  the  location  of  school-houses  is  much  to 
our  taste : — 

''Location  of  School-Houses. — All  philosophers  agree  that  external 
objects  effect  temper  and  character.  If  their  influences  are  imperceptible, 
the  results  will  oe  so  much  the  more  certain,  because  imperceptible 
influences  are  never  resisted.  Because  children  cannot  analyse  and  state  in 
propositions  the  feelings,  which  outward  circumstances  breathe  into  their 
susceptible  minds,  it  is  no  proof,  that  they  are  not  undergoing  insensible 
changes.  Every  body  recognises  the  silent  influences  of  external  nature,  if 
exerted  only  for  a  few  days,  in  the  case  of  those  religious  sects,  who  use  the 
forest  for  a  temple.  Fatal  contagions  enter  through  skin  or  lungs,  without 
sending  forward  any  herald.  Subtle  influences  upon  such  delicate  tissues  aa 
the  nerves  and  brain  are  not  seen  in  the  process,  but  only  in  the  result.  But 
experience  and  reason  enable  us  to  foresee  such  consequences,  and,  fore- 
seeing, to  control  them.  Adults  alone  can  perform  such  a  duty.  If  they 
neglect  it,  the  children  must  suffer. 

'*  It  has  been  often  objected  to  the  people  of  our  state  that  they  insist  upon 
having  the  school-house  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  district.  And, 
other  things  being  equal,  surely  it  ought  to  be  in  the  centre.  But  the  house 
is  erected  for  the  children  and  not  for  the  acres ;  and  the  inconvenience  of 
going  fifty  or  even  eighty  rods  farther  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  benefit 
of  spending  a  whole  day  in  a  healthful,  comfortable,  pleasing  spot, — one  full 
>  of  salutary  influences  upon  the  feelings  and  temper.  Place  a  scnool-house  in 
a  bleak  and  unsheltered  situation,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  preserving 
a  proper  degree  of  warmth  is  much  increased;  put  it  upon  a  sandy  plain 
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without  shade  or  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  the  whole  school  is  subjected  to 
the  evils  of  heat  and  dust ;  plant  it  in  low  marshy  grounds,  and  it  exposes  to 
colds  or  to  more  permanent  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  impairs  habits  of 
cleanliness  both  in  dress  and  person ;  make  one  side  of  it  the  boundary  of  a 
public  road,  and  the  persons  of  the  children  are  endangered  by  the  travel, 
when  out,  and  their  attention,  when  in,  called  off  the  lesson  by  every  passer- 
by i  place  it  in  a  little  remnant  or  delta  of  land,  where  roads  encircle  it  on 
all  sides,  without  any  place  of  seclusion  from  the  public  gaze,  and  the  modesty 
of  nature  will  be  overlaid  with  habits  of  indecorum ;  and  a  want  of  decency 
enforced  upon  boys  and  girls,  will  become  physical  and  moral  turpitude  in 
men  and  women.  But  build  it,  where  some  sheltering  hill  or  wood  mitigates 
the  inclemency  of  winter ;  where  a  neighbouring  grove  tempers  the  summer 
heat,  furnishing  cool  and  shady  walks ;  remove  it  a  little  from  the  public 
highway  and  from  buildings  where  noisy  and  clattering  trades  are  carried  on  ; 
and,  above  all,  rescue  it  from  sound  or  sight  of  all  resorts  for  licence  and  dis- 
sipation, and  a  sensibility  to  beauty,  a  purity  of  mind,  a  sentiment  of  decency 
and  propriety  will  be  developed  and  fostered,  and  the  chances  of  elevated 
feelings  and  correct  conduct  in  after  life  will  be  increased  manifold.  Habits 
of  mental  order  and  propriety  are  best  cherished  amidst  external  order  and 
propriety.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  trait  in  the  character  of  children,  that  they 
take  the  keenest  delight  in  the  simplest  pleasures.  Their  desires  do  not  tax 
commerce  for  its  luxuries,  nor  exhaust  wealth  for  its  embellishments.  Such 
pleasures  as  are  imparted  by  the  cheerful  light  and  the  quickening  air,  by  the 
way-side  flowers,  tne  running  stream,  or  the  music  of  birds,  are  sufficient  for 
the  more  gentle  and  pensive ;  and  the  impetuous  and  exuberant  of  spirit  only 
want  a  place  to  let  off  the  redundant  activity  of  their  arms  and  legs.  And  how 
cheaply  can  these  sources  of  gratification  be  purchased  ?  Sometimes  a  little 
of  the  spirit  of  compromise ;  sometimes  a  little  forgetfulness  of  strife  among 
the  parents,  engendered  on  other  subjects,  would  secure  the  children  the 
double  boon  of  utility  and  enjoyment.  Yet  how  often  are  the  unoffending 
children  ground  between  the  collisions  of  their  parents !" 

There  is  much  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  upon  whom  the  task 
of  building  school-houses  may  fall,  and  we  would  certainly  advise  that  no 
school-rooms  should  be  built  with  government  funds,  at  least,  unless  a  gua- 
rantee be  afforded  of  their  being  in  every  way  fitted  to  promote  the  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  to  be  brought  together  within  their 
walls.  We  look  upon  this  work  as  of  considerable  importance  at  the  present 
moment. 

Premier  Court  de  Literature  ;  o^  French  PoeHeai  Gift.    By  L.  P.  R,  F.  Porquet. 

Second  edition. 

This  work,  which  is  illustrated  by  portraits,  may  be  considered  a  judicious  in- 
troduction to  French  literature  and  the  French  authors  of  repute,  and  seems 
to  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  very  excellent  French  course  of  M.  de 
Porquet.  It  comprises  the  beauties  of  the  French  poetical  and  prose  writers, 
and  the  selections  made  are  such  as  do  credit  to  the  French  nation,  as  well  as 
to  the  selector.  There  is  nothing  in  this  work  calculated  to  increase  the  slip- 
shod morality  of  our  boarding-schools,  which  is  too  often  founded  on  the 
French  standard,  and  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  habits  of  British  females.  .  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  M.  De  Por- 
quet, that  in  all  his  publications  he  has  especially  guarded  against  an  error  of 
this  character. 

De  Porquefs  First  German  Reading  Book,  By  Louig  Phillippe.  R.  F.  De  Porquet. 
The  study  of  the  German  language  and  literature  is,  we  are  glad  to  observe, 
becoming  fashionable  in  this  country.   We  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The 
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philosophy  of  Crermany,  and  the  works  of  tlie  greatest  German  writers,  are  but 
imperfectly  known  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  expense  of  translation  and 
puohcation,  which  the  limited  number  of  readers  are  not  sufficient  to  pay. 
Ve  should  be  glad  to  see  the  German  language  universally  taught ;  and  we 
believe  there  is  no  work  better  fitted  to  this  end  than  \he  work  before  us.  It 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  Grerman  Trdsor,  of  which  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  speak. 

TaUi  abaui  America  and  AuHralia.    By  Peter  Parley.    Edited  by  the 
Reverend  T.  Wilson. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  there 
are  few,  whether  young  or  old,  can  read  the  voyage  of  Columbus  without  de- 
light. The  little  volume  treats  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  peopling  of  Austra- 
lia^  in  an  unusually  feKcitous  manner.  It  is  brief,  pithy,  and  off-^hand ;  divested 
of  circumlocution,  and  that  round-about  way  of  telling  a  story,  which  so  often 
sends  the  reader  to  sleep.  We  think  the  work  is  likely  to  lie  extremely  use- 
ful, as  it  fills  up  a  hiatus  in  Peter  Parley's  other  publications. 

Hymns  selected  from  various  Authors.    By  Priscilla  Oumey. 
Darton  and  Harvey. 

A  VERY  excellent  selection,  made  with  great  care,  from  the  writings  of  the 
great  and  good  of  all  the  Christian  sects.    . 

The  Little  Mineralogist, 

To  those  about  to  enter  upon  the  beautiful  study  of  nuneralogy,  this  little 
work  will  be  acceptable.  It  is  written  nfith  great  clearness  and  simplicity, 
and  embodies  a  considerable  amount  of  information,  while  the  very  beautiful 
illustrations  and  coloured  drawings  of  minerals  and  outline  figures  of  crystals, 
render  it  exceedingly  attractive.  We  have  only  one  objection  to  make— we 
think  it  is  too  cheap. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  qf  Stoves  and  other  Horticultural  BuUdingSy 
and  on  the  Principles  of  Heed,    By  J.  W.  Thompson. 

A  TRBi^TisE  which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  have  large  buildings  to  warm 
or  ventilate.     To  the  horticulturist  it  will  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

The  Little  Conchologist.    Darton  and  Clark.    Second  edition. 

This  also  is  a  very  pretty  little  manual  of  conchology,  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  juvenile  student.  Although  brief,  it  is  drawn  up  with  much 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  and  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  science  in  the  youthful  mind. 


It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Joseph  Lancas- 
ter, which  took  place  very  recently  on  his  vogage  to  this  country.  We 
hope  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  atPord  a  biographical  sketch  of  this  great 
and  worthy  man  in  our  next  Number. 


D.  A.  Doudney,  City  Press,  1,  Long  Lane,  Aldersgate  Street. 
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